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PEEFAOE 

Ths  present  work  ia  practically  identical  with  one  which 
obtained  the  Green ''Moral  Philosophy  Prize  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  for  the  year  1899,  the  topic  proposed  for  discussion 
to  competihos  being  "  the  Beciprocal  Relations  between  Ethics 
and  Metaphysica"  Except  for  the  occasional  removal  or 
addition  of  a  few  lines  of  text  or  explanatory  footnote  and 
the  correction  of  obvious  inaccuracies,  the  Essay  appears  now 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  submitted  to  the  judges.  In  the 
nomeroas  cases  where  I  am  indebted  to  previous  writeie  I 
have,  except  where  the  allusion  was  manifest  of  itself,  regularly 
endeavoured  to  indicate  my  obligation  in  a  footnote ;  should 
any  exception  to  this  rule  be  discovered  I  trust  the  omission 
will  be  put  down  to  unintentional  oversight. 

There  is  one  obligation,  however,  which  seems  to  me  to 
call  for  special  acknowledgment  here.  To  the  writings  of  my 
foend,  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,  especially  to  certain  portions  of  his 
Appearance  and  BeaiUy,  1  believe  myself  to  owe,  directly  or 
indirectly,  almost  everything  in  this  Essay  that  possesses  any 
value.  The  frequent  reference  to  Mr.  Bradley's  works  in  my 
foobiotes  aie  far  &om  being  an  adequate  expression  of  my  debt. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  work  originally  written  in 
connection  with  a  prize  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the 
late  Professor  T.  H.  Green  should  contain  a  whole  chapter  of 
polemic  directed  against  certain  of  his  doctrines.      If  any 
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explanation  of  the  fact  is  needed,  I  can  only  say  that,  while  I 
feel  it  an  honour  for  any  work  of  mine  to  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  name  of  so  distinguished  a  philosopher 
and  so  eminent  a  man  as  Green,  I  am  atrongly  convinced,  aa  I 
have  observed  in  the  text,  that  it  would  be  a  real  service  to 
his  memory  to  disentangle  his  admirable  account  of  moral 
institutions  from  the,  to  my  mind,  untenable  metaphyaical 
assumptions  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Prolegomena 
to  Ethics. 

My  friend,  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale,  Fellow  of  Merton  Ckillege, 
Oxford,  very  kindly  read  the  whole  of  my  proofs.  Unfortu- 
nately, accident  prevented  my  receiving  Mr.  Dale's  criticisms  in 
time  to  profit  by  them  in  preparing  my  work  for  publication. 
I  have  also  to  thank  my  friend,  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog  of  the 
Owens  College,  for  his  kindness  in  reading  the  proofs  of  the 
supplementary  note  to  Chapter  V,,  and  suggesting  various 
improvements. 

The  Owens  ColIiKqe,  Hanchebtxr, 
lit  Dtembtr  1909. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTHODDCTOET — ^THS   PEOBLEM   STATED 

CmI  ptopremeDt  aroir  les  yenz  fermez  aans  tuohsr  jamaiB  de  lei  oDTrir, 
qa«  de  Tivn  md*  phllocopbi*. — Descajiteb. 

All  students  of  Aristotle  muet  be  familiar  with  that 
philosopher's  habit  of  prefixing  to  what  he  tsalla  the  "  physical " 
investigation  of  a  difficulty,  Uiat  ia,  the  detailed  examination 
of  the  concrete  forms  in  which  the  puzzle  in  question  is 
suggested  by  the  facts  of  ordinary  experience  or  the  more 
systematised  results  of  scientific  observation,  a  preliminary 
"  It^cal "  discussion  of  the  same  problem  in  its  most  general 
and  abstract  shape.  It  seems  on  the  whole  convenient  to 
make  this  Aristotelian  distinction  the  basis  of  the  arrangement 
of  our  present  essay,  and  to  devote  this  chapter  and  the  next 
to  a  general  preliminary  investigation  of  the  same  material 
which  we  propose  to  handle  in  a  more  concrete  and  "  physical " 
manoer  in  the  rest  of  our  work.  As  the  ground  we  intend  to 
cover  is  extensive,  and  aa  our  progress  will  sometimes  have  to 
be  circuitous,  it  is  as  well,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  repetition, 
to  present  the  reader  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  with  a  kind 
of  sketch-map  of  the  route  we  shall  pursue,  and  the  goal  we 
hope  to  reach,  so  that  he  may  from  the  first  be  in  a  position 
to  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  bis  while  to  make  the 
journey  in  our  company.  It  is  of  course  a  disadvaut^e  in- 
separable from  this  method  of  procedure  that  our  results,  as 
presented  in  their  most  general  form  in  our  preliminary  state- 
ment, mnst  appear  vague  and  abstract,  and  I  would  therefore 
warn  my  reader  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  conclusions 
which  will  be  sug^ted  by  these  introductory  chapters,  aa 
well  as  the  full  ct^ncy  of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  are 
based,  will  only  be  manifest  in  the  course  of  that  more  detailed 
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examinatiou  of  ethical  facts  which  will  form  the  main  body  of 
this  eBBoj.  With  this  prefatory  word  of  explanation,  I  turn 
at  once  to  the  subject  which  is  to  be  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing pages — the  relation  between  ethics  and  metaphysics. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  all  cases  in  wliich  we  can  say  tliat 
two  sciences  stand  in  close  connection  with  one  another,  the 
nature  of  the  relation  between  them  must  be  conceived  in  one 
of  two  ways.  Either  one  of  the  two  sciences  b  actually 
derivative  from  the  other  and  dependent  upon  it  for  its 
principles  and  methods,  or  else  they  are  independent  and  co- 
ordinate branches  of  inquiry,  and  the  relation  between  them 
is  simply  one  of  mutual  contact  and  support  at  various  points. 
The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  too  obvious  to  need 
a  lengthy  explanation,  but  we  may  in  passing  illustrate  it  by 
comparing  the  relation  of  mechanics  to  geometry,  or  of  acoustics 
to  kinematics,  with  the  very  different  relations  which,  in  the 
view  of  the  most  competent  authorities  in  either  science,  obtain 
between  psychology  and  physiology.  Psychology  is  not  applied 
physiology  as  mechanics  may  be  said  to  be  applied  geometry. 
It  is  an  independent  science,  with  a  subject-matter  and  a 
method  which  are  peculiarly  its  own,  and  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  but,  in  virtue 
of  the  close  connection  between  the  mental  events  Investigated 
by  the  psychologist  and  the  cerebral  eveuts  studied  by  the 
physiologist,  physiology  is  constantly  throwing  light  by  anal<^ 
on  the  dark  places  of  psychology,  while  psychology  seems 
already  to  be  reaching  the  stage  of  development  at  which  it 
may  reaaonably  be  expected  in  its  turn  to  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  investigations  of  the  cerebral  physi- 
ologist.* In  any  particular  case,  then,  such  as  that  now  under 
consideration,  we  have  to  decide  between  three  alternative 
possibilities.  (1)  It  might  conceivably  be  the  case  that  ethics 
is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a  mere  derivative  and  off- 
shoot of  metaphysics,  based  from  beginning  to  end  upon  the 
results  of  the  superior  science,  and  consisting,  in  fact,  in 
nothing  more  than  the  systematic  application  of  metaphysical 
first  principles  to  the  special  subject-matter  furnished  by  the 
facts  of  human  conduct.  (2)  Or  again,  ethics  might  prove  to 
be  the  primary  and  superior  science,  and  metaphysics  might  be 

'  Cf.  stout,  Aiudj/iw  rsgau)logg.  i.  32. 
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lestiicted  merely  or  mainly  to  the  taak  of  nscertainii^  what 
general  eoncloslons  about  the  nature  of  the  univeTse  can  be 
diawn  from  the  data  supplied  by  ethica.  (3)  Or  laat,  it  may 
be  that  neither  science  is,  properly  speaking,  derived  from  or 
dependent  upon  the  other.  Each  may  have,  quite  independ- 
ently of  the  other,  its  own  peculiar  subject-matter,  and  its 
own  special  way  of  dealing  with  those  facts  of  experience 
upon  which  all  sciences  are  in  the  last  resort  based.  Each 
may  be  capable  of,  or  rather  may  require,  separate  treatment 
on  its  own  merits ;  both  may  suffer  if  either  is  directly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  other,  and  yet  one  of  both  may  contribute  to  the 
other  either  special  problems  for  solution,  or  principles  by  which 
the  solution  of  such  problems  may  be  effected.  If  we  decide  for 
this  third  view  of  the  case,  it  will,  of  course,  stiU  be  necessary 
to  ask  in  detail  what  are  the  particular  points  at  which  the 
spheres  of  study  of  the  metaphysician  and  the  moral  philosopher 
tonch,  and  which  science  has  the  most  to  learn  ft^m  the  other. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  eaoh  of  the  three  views  just 
enomerated  has  had  its  advocate  among  the  distinguished 
philosophers  of  ancieut  and  modem  times.  The  first  opinion, 
indeed,  according  to  which  ethics  is  r^arded  as  a  mere  series 
of  deductions  of  truths  about  morality  from  the  principles  of 
metaphysics,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  consistently 
adopted  by  any  school  of  Greek  philosophers  except  perhaps 
the  Neo-Platonist,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  famous  description 
of  the  functions  of  dialectic  in  Repvilic,  p.  511  (with  which 
compare  also  534  C  fT.)  that  Plato's  leanings  lay  in  this  direction, 
though  in  bis  actual  ti'eatment  of  moral  questions  he  shows 
himself  for  the  most  part  more  dependent  upon  psychology 
and  everyday  observation  than  upon  metaphysics.  The  same 
tendency  to  make  ethics  a  mere  subordinate  branch  of  meta- 
physics appears  early  in  the  history  of  modem  philosophy  in 
tJbe  striking  and  original  but  little-known  Ethiea  of  the 
Belgian  Cartesian,  Arnold  Geulinx,  and  has  profoundly  in- 
Suenced  at  least  the  form  of  the  most  famous  of  all  modern 
treatises  on  moral  philosophy,  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza.  In  more 
recent  times  we  have,  of  course,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question  a  whole  host  of  illastrious  names,  from  Kant  and 
Hegel  and  Schopenhauer  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  down  to  Professor  Green  and  the  rest  of  the  distin- 
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guished  English  interpreters  of  German  idealJam  at  its  close. 
The  second  view  has  perhaps  never  been  held  by  any  thinker 
of  importance  in  an  absolutely  unqualified  form.  No  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  maintained  that  the  whole  of  metaphysics 
should  be  treated  as  a  mere  series  of  deductions  from  the 
propositions  of  ethical  science.  But  an  approximation  to  this 
standpoint  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  of  that  numerous 
class  of  philosophers  who  attribute  to  specially  ethical  con- 
siderations a  preponderating,  though  not  an  exclusive,  signifi- 
cance for  metaphysics.  Such  is,  for  instance,  the  view  of 
Lotze,  as  expressed  in  the  dictum  that  "  the  true  beginning 
of  Metaphysic  lies  in  Ethics"  (Met.  il  319,  R  T.).  Such 
again  is  the  position  taken  up  on  more  than  one  occasion  by 
Professor  James  in  his  FrzTiciples  of  Fsychology,  and  more  ex- 
plicitly defended  with  considerable  vigour  by  his  fellow- 
countryman,  Professor  Howison,  in  an  essay  contributed  to  a 
recently  published  work  on  "  The  Conception  of  God."  *  For 
the  third  view,  which  may  perhaps  without  prejudice  be  called 
that  of  "  common-sense, "  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the 
weighty  authority  of  Aristotle — whose  criticism  of  the  Platonic 
"  Idea  of  Good  "  in  Bthica  Nicomachea,  L  6,  so  far  as  it  has 
any  serious  value,  turns  upon  this  very  point — in  the  ancient, 
and  of  Herbart  in  the  modem  world.  It  will  be  the  main 
object  of  the  present  essay  to  show,  by  a  detailed  examination 
of  some  of  the  most  important  facts  and  concepts  of  ethics, 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
sciences  is  the  only  one  that  is  not  beset  with  insuperable 
difficulties.  More  definitely,  we  hope  to  show,  as  c^aiust  the 
metaphysical  moralists,  that  ethics  is  as  independent  of  meta- 
physical speculation  for  its  principles  and  methods  as  any  of 
the  so-called  "  natural  sciences  " ;  that  its  real  basis  must  be 
sought  not  in  philosophical  theories  about  the  nature  of  the 
Absolute  or  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  universe,  but  in 
the  empirical  facts  of  human  life  as  they  are  revealed  to  us  in 
our  concrete  eveiyday  experience  of  the  world  and  mankind, 
and  sifted  and  systematised  by  the  sciences  of  psychology  and 
sociology ;  finally,  that  where  ethics  touches  upon  the  borders 
of  metaphysics,  it  does  so,  no  otherwise  than  physics  or  any 
other  considerable  body  of  empirically  ascertained  truths,  by 

■  3«  especi^y  op.  at.  p.  126  B. 
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suggesting  for  the  critical  reflection  of  the  metaphysician 
certain  typea  of  problem  and  certain  general  ways  of  looking 
at  the  world  as  a  whole.  We  shall  maintain,  in  fact,  that 
ethics  should  be  regarded  as  a  purely  "  positive  "  or  "  experi- 
ential "  and  not  as  a  "  speculative "  science.  The  aipiment 
by  which  we  shall  support  this  contention  will  be  of  a  threefold 
character.  We  shall  first  of  all  offer  some  reflections  of  a 
general  kind  upon  the  points  in  whicli  a  science  founded  upon 
metaphysics  ought  to  differ  from  one  that  is  purely  positive 
and  experiential,  and  shall  invite  the  reader  to  judge  for  him- 
self how  far  these  characteristic  marks  of  a  metaphysical  origin 
are  to  be  found  in  the  science  of  morals.  Next,  we  ;hall  trj' 
to  meet  and  answer  some  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
metaphysical  morahsts  have  sought  to  show  that  there  can  be 
no  satisfactory  theory  of  conduct  apart  from  a  metaphysical 
fonndadon.  We  shall  then  go  on,  in  the  main  body  of  our 
essay,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  basii^  ethics  upon  a  pre- 
existing system  of  metaphysics,  by  a  detailed  examination  of 
some  of  the  principal  facte  of  which  ethics  has  to  take  account, 
as  well  as  by  incidental  criticisms  of  the  assumptions  which 
have  to  be  made  by  the  defenders  of  the  view  against  which 
our  argument  is  directed.  In  the  course  of  this  examination, 
it  will  also  appear  why  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  view  of 
those  who  attribute  to  the  leading  concepts  of  ethics  a  full 
and  final  metaphysical  truth  and  validity  which  they  deny  to 
the  concepts  employed  by  the  physical  sciences.  Thus,  though 
the  problem  proposed  for  our  investigation  is  properly  speak- 
ing metaphysical  rather  than  ethical,  it  will  require  for  its 
solution  a  fairly  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  body  of 
facts  which  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  science  of  conduct, 
and  it  is  upon  the  completeness  and  self-consistency  of  this 
review  of  the  facte  of  the  moral  life  that  our  success  in 
answering  the  metaphysical  question  will  ultimately  depend. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  called  this  essay,  I  hope  not 
too  ambitiously,  a  study  in  the  "  Phenomenoli^  of  Ethics " 
rather  than  in  the  "  Metaphysics  "  of  conduct. 

We  b^n  our  inquiry,  then,  with  the  following  very  abstract 
and  general  question :  By  what  distinguishing  marks  may  a 
science  that  has  a  metaphysical  origin  be  known  from  one  that 
has  not,  and  what  advantages  in  the  way  of  certainty,  univers- 
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ality,  or  completeness  should  the  propositions  of  euch  a  science 
enjoy  over  those  of  its  base-bom  "  empirical "  kindred  ?  Before 
we  can  answer  this  question  we  must  first  explain  as  clearly 
as  we  can  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  "  Metaphysics "  and 
"  Empirical  Science  "  have  been  and  will  be  used  in  the  pages 
of  this  essay.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  statement  we  are 
about  to  make  does  not  claim  to  be  a  complete  and  scientific 
definition  of  the  term  "  Metaphysics  "  ;  still  less  can  it  pretend 
to  be  an  adequate  description  of  everything  that  has  at  one 
time  or  another  gone  under  that  name.  A  formal  and  complete 
definition  of  the  science  would  no  doubt  be  necessary  in  a  set 
treatise  upon  metaphysics,  where  the  course  of  the  exposition 
would  offer  ample  opportunities  for  testing  its  accuracy  and 
comparing  it  with  rivtd  definitions,  but  the  assumption  of  such 
a  hard  and  fast  formula  in  a  work  like  the  present,  where  it 
would  have  to  be  introduced,  if  at  all,  without  adequate  exam- 
ination and  discussion,  could  not  but  seem  arbitrary  and 
capricious.  The  following  remarks,  then,  are  offered,  not  as  a 
finally  satisfactory  and  scientific  definition,  but  simply  as  a 
general  description  of  the  class  of  inquiry  which  will  be  meant 
when  the  name  "  Metaphysics  "  reappears  in  these  pages.  At 
the  same  time,  though  I  do  not  claim  that  our  use  of  the  word 
agrees  precisely  with  the  sense  that  has  been  put  upon  it  in 
any  of  the  great  philosophical  systems,  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  to  cover  in  a  general  way  most  of  the  investigations 
which  have  been  known  as  metaphysical.  First  of  all,  then, 
let  us  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  when  we  speak  of  "  Meta- 
physics "  as  being  in  some  way  opposed  to  the  "  empirical "  or 
"  positive  "  sciences,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  intend  to  surest 
that  metaphysics  is  in  the  last  resort  independent  of  what  is 
commonly  called  "  Experience,"  or  the  actual  "  facts  "  of  every- 
ilay  life.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whetlier  any  great 
philosopher  has  ever  really  held  the  view,  which  popular 
thought,  not  without  some  excuse,  ascribes  to  Plato  and  Hegel, 
that  it  is  possible  to  a  lai^  extent  to  determine  the  nature 
and  contents  of  the  universe  in  advance  of  all  experience,  by 
an  exercise  of  creative  thought,  and  that  the  knowledge 
attained  by  speculative  activity  of  this  kind  is  superior  in 
certainty  and  dignity  to  the  information  which  comes  to  u» 
through  more  ordinary  channels.     At  any  rate,  whatever  may 
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have  been  the  meaniug  of  these  great  philosopheni,  we  maj  be 
allowed  at  the  outset  of  the  present  discussioQ  to  avow  our 
own  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  any  such  "  high  priori  road  " 
to  knowledge.  When  we  speak  of  "  MetaphysicB  "  as  a  real 
and  valuable  branch  of  science,  what  we  intend  by  that  name 
is  a  series  of  analytical  inquiries  based,  like  those  of  any  other 
science,  in  the  last  resort  upon  the  actual  experience  of  facts 
of  ordinary  life,  and  having  for  their  object  nothing  more 
mysterions  than  the  complete  and  consistent  deecription  of 
those  £acts  as  a  whole  in  the  simplest  possible  terms.  If  by 
*  Empirical  Science "  be  meant  a  science  consisting  in  the 
complete  and  consistent  description  of  &cts  of  experience,  then 
metaphysics,  as  we  understand  the  word,  may  rightly  he  aaid 
to  be  itaelf  an  "  empirical "  science.  If  we  prefer  to  avoid  this 
form  of  expression  and  to  keep  the  name  "  empirical "  for 
certain  branches  of  knowledge  which  differ  as  to  their  handling 
of  the  iacta  of  experience  from  metaphyBica  in  a  way  which  we 
are  about  to  explain,  our  reason  is  not  that  the  word  as  applied 
to  metaphysics  would  be  in  itself  a  misnomer,  but  rather  that 
we  wish  to  avoid  misleading  associations  arising  from  the 
history  of  the  terms.  We  hesitate  to  call  metaphysics  an 
°  empirical "  study  for  no  other  reasons  than  those  which  ought 
to  make  as  think  twice  before  applying  the  same  epithet  with- 
oat  preliminary  explanation  to  geometry  or  arithmetic.  All 
knowledge,  we  admit,  is  in  the  last  resort  "  empirical,"  in  the 
sense  that  it  arises  out  of  facta,  that  is,  out  of  experiences 
which  we  cannot  alt<^ther  fashion  as  we  please  to  suit  our 
own  convenience,  or  our  own  sense  of  what  is  fitting  or  desir- 
able, bat  have  lai^ly  to  accept  as  they  come  to  us.  And 
further,  we  have  admitted  that  all  knowledge  not  only  begins 
wiUi  such  facts  or  experiences,  but  has  for  its  object  nothing 
more  than  the  full  and  coherent  description  of  them  in  the 
simplest  possible  terms.  As  this  is  a  statement  which  is, 
verbally  at  least,  in  direct  contradiction  with  what  seem  to  be 
at  present  the  reigning  philosophical  views,  it  is  perhaps 
desirable  to  explain  our  meaning  a  little  more  fully,  in  order  to 
guard  against  certain  natural  misunderstandings.  Id  what 
sense,  we  may  be  asked,  can  you  assert  that  knowledge  consists 
simply  in  the  description  of  facts  of  experience,  when  it  is 
notorious  that  the  accounts  of  the  world  and  its  contents  which 
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are  put  forward  by  our  scientific  men  as  the  latest  outcome  of 
experimeutal  research  are,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  in  almost 
every  particular,  utterly  unlike  the  facte  which  the  plain  man 
believes  himself  to  be  experiencing  in  bis  daily  life.  To  draw 
our  illustrations  from  the  most  fundamental  assumptions  of 
the  physical  theories  which  have  the  widest  currency  among 
us,  when  does  experience  present  us  with  anything  corresponding 
to  the  impenetrable  and  indivisible  atom,  the  imponderable 
ether,  the  absolutely  empty  space  of  which  our  scientific  text- 
books tell  us?  How  can  an  account  of  the  world  given  iii 
terms  of  elements  which  ex  h^/poihesi  are  never  perceived  as 
they  really  are,  be  called  a  description  of  the  facte  of  experi- 
ence ?  Or,  to  make  our  argument  independent  of  even  so 
generally  accepted  an  hypothesis  as  that  of  the  atomic  consti- 
tution of  matter,  how  can  the  attempt  to  describe  facts  of 
experience  ever  lead  us  to  construct  a  picture  of  the  world  and 
its  processes  from  which  the  secondary  qualities,  colour,  sound, 
smell,  taste,  which  constitute  so  important  an  aspect  of  the 
facts  of  life  as  we  experience  them,  are  rigidly  banished  ?  A 
science  which  reduces  all  these  qualitative  differences  between 
the  contents  of  experience  to  difierences  in  the  shape,  size, 
grouping,  movements,  etc.,  of  solid  particles  may,  one  would 
think,  give  us  the  troth  about  things,  but  can  hardly  be  said 
to  describe  the  facts,  if  by  fact  one  means  something  which  is 
or  might  be  the  content  of  an  actual  experienca'  Hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  should  be  very  generally  maintained  that 
it  is  the  first  characteristic  of  all  true  science  to  get  behind 
facts  and  the  mere  description  of  them,  and  to  substitute  for 
mere  description,  explanation  of  the  actually  experienced  by 
reference  to  some  more  ultimate  reality  which  does  not  as  such 
enter  into  the  content  of  any  one's  experience.  An  argument 
of  this  nature  is  so  plausible  and  contains  so  much  real  truth 
that  it  is  worth  our  while,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  slight  digres- 
sion, to  make  the  meaning  of  our  own  rival  contention  clearer, 
and  to  show  how  our  own  statement  about  the  objects  of  science 
is  consistent  with  a  full  recognition  of  all  that  is  true  in  this 
apparently  opposing  doctrine. 

'  Ths  u^meat  would  appear  even  mare  plaoKible  if  we  took  into  considontioD 
the  recent  attempts  of  pbyncists  to  get  behind  the  lolid  atom  ita^.  Cf.  Ward, 
^aiunilini  tmd  Agnottidnn,  chape.  ii.-vL  patriin. 
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And  first,  a  word  in  explanation  of  two  important  terms 
which  we  have  hitherto  used  without  definition — "experi- 
ence "  and  "  fact."  Of  experieoce,  as  of  all  ultimate  psychical 
realities,  it  is  impoasible  to  give  an;  but  a  verbal  explana- 
tion. If  any  one  does  not  know  what  experience  means,  or 
what  it  is  to  "  experience "  light  or  beat,  pain  or  pleasure, 
no  words  of  ouis  will  make  the  matter  more  intelligihle  to 
him.  It  is  utterly  impoasible  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
nature  of  experience  by  reference  to  any  still  simpler  and  more 
universal  concept.  But  by  way  of  a  merely  verbal  definition, 
and  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  identify  with  precision  in 
bis  own  inner  life  that  which  we  mean  by  "  experience,"  we  may 
perhaps  say  that  "experience,"  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
using  the  word,  is  the  most  general  term  by  which  we  can 
describe  the  fundamental  character  of  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
iuner  life  of  a  subject  * — that  is,  of  a  centre  of  consciousness 
which  is  so  far  developed  as  to  be  capable  in  even  the  most 
rudimentary  fashion  of  singling  out  and  recognising  identical 
recurring  quahties  or  aspects  within  the  general  mass  of  its 
otherwise  undifferentiated  oi^anic  consciousness,  and  of  guiding 
its  behaviour  towards  its  environment  by  the  recognition. 
Experience  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  a  term  of  narrower  extent 
than  consciousness  or  sensation.  For  it  is  perhaps  at  least 
conceivable  that  there  may  be,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bradley 
(Appearance  and  lUalUy,  p.  28,  ed.  1),  "creatures  whose  life 
consists,  for  themselves,  in  one  unbroken  simple  feeling,"  and 
within  the  limits  of  such  a  consciousness  as  theirs  there  would 
be  no  room  for  that  recognition  and  distinction  of  identical 
aspects  within  a  larger  whole  of  organic  sensation  upon  which 
we  have  made  "  experience  "  depend.'     Indeed,  even  without 

'  1  do  not  sar  a  tlf,  because,  ao  far  a*  I  can  see,  the  reoagoitiOD  of  a  ptnoanent 
ijritem  of  connected  contents,  iiach  as  tlia  pree«Dtationi  of  m;  own  body,  or  toy 
Diganic  acontioni,  aa  conxtituting  mynelT.  and  tlie  pennanaat  oppoaitioD  of  this 
■yitem  of  oontenta  tint  to  all  similar  systems  or  selves  and  then  to  all  othar  contents 
whalaoerer,  is  ■  late  and  highly  complel  deriTative  from  the  more  simple  form  ot  dis- 
tinction  described  in  tbe  text. 

*  Against  this  distinction  between  sensation  and  experience  it  is  only  fair  to  qnote 
the  wei^ty  ■nthorit;  of  Dr.  Ward,  who  diamtsses  the  doctrine  adopt«I  in  the  text 
with  something  like  impatience  (NfUuraiism  and  AgnoHicifm,  il.  122).  "There 
i«  still  another  view  that  it  would  he  wearisome,  and  as  I  think  needless,  to  discuss, 
which  shcmld  perhaps  be  mentloneil.  I  refer  to  a  doctrine,  now  in  favonr  with  certain 
psychologirts,  that  I  have  ventared  to  call  Presentation  ism.  According  to  this,  there 
m  at  starting  onl;  presentations,  and  these  by  their  interaction  in  due  course  give 
rise  to  a  special  presentatioD,  or  rather  complex  of  preKnlatioDa,  called  the  subject. 
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suggesting  tlie  existence  of  such  very  problematical  beings,  we 
might  plausibly  contend  that  even  in  our  own  life-history 
there  has  been  a  stf^  at  which  conBciousness  existed  before 
the  rise  of  anything  that  can  be  called  experience.  For  it 
seems  quite  unmeaning  to  talk  of  experience,  unless  there  is 
something  present  which  is  experienced ;  in  our  own  technical 
language,  all  experience  is  the  experience  of  a  subject,  the 
apprehension  of  a  special  content  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  accompanying  mass  of  coDBciousness,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  any  content  gets  this  distinctness  to  begin 
with,  except  upon  the  basis  of  a  repetition  of  identical  stimulus 
amid  varying  concomitants.  Either  the  content  so  distinguished 
is  identical  with  some  former  content,  and  gets  the  benefit  of 
this  identity  in  the  shape  of  recognition,  or  the  content  itself  is 
novel  and  the  accompanying  mass  of  undifferentiated  conscious- 
ness already  familiar,  and  the  distinction  is  due  to  the  efTects 
of  novelty,  but  in  either  case  the  general  condition  involved  is 
the  same,  viz.  the  partial  identity  of  the  present  contents  of 
consciousness  with  its  habitual  contents  in  the  paat.  Thus,  in 
both  cases  the  rise  of  experience,  as  distinguished  from  merely 
"  feeling "  consciousness,  seems  to  depend  in  the  last  resort 
upon  repetition  of  identical  stimulus  in  a  varying  content. 
Hence  it  is  at  least  conceivable  tliat  in  the  early  stages  of  our 
own  ante-natal  existence  some  vague  consciousness  may  have 
been  developed  before  the  repetition  of  partially  identical 
stimuli  had  made  the  first  dmple  distinction  between  a  conscious 
content  and  its  setting  of  general  organic  sensation  possible.' 
On  the  other  hand,  experience,  as  we  understand  the  word, 

itach  a  doctrine  I  believe  we  are  entitled  sammarily  lo  rule  oat  of  court  till  it  is 
mide  plain  to  ua  how  lliere  can  be  an  experience  with  no  uott;,  an  Kiperience  that 
nobody  has. "  As  to  the  queetian  of  tenninologr,  we  may  fully  concur  in  Uie  dictum 
that  a  psychical  life  which  ia  not  a  unity  built  up  oat  of  a  mnltitude  of  varyicg  coa- 
tenla  does  not  deserve  the  nanie  of  an  experience.  As  U>  the  question  at /ad,  howeier, 
can  we  not  at  least  conceira,  as  mggested  in  the  pasaage  quoted  in  the  teit  from  Hr. 
Bradley,  of  a  life  confined  to  a  single  feeling,  and  if  bo,  iroDld  such  a  Hfe  offer  any 
possibility  of  diatlngniahing  between  the  fact  of  presentation  and  the  "feeling" 
presented)  It  is  precisely  the  fact  insirted  on  by  Dr.  Ward,  that  sensation,  as  vv 
know  it,  is  always  the  experitnce  of  tome  one,  that  aeems  to  me  to  call  for  eiplanation. 
On  this  point  1  am  glad  to  believe  mjseU  in  snbstantial  agreement  with  Dr.  S. 
Hodgwju  (Mttaphi/mc  o/  Experitnce,  i.  86). 

'  1  do  not  forget  the  point  on  which  Hr.  Stout  lays  so  much  stress  (AntUj/tkal 
Ptychtdugy,  W.  7  IT.),  that  mere  repetition  of  a  stimnlua  commonly  fails  to  lead  to  reeog- 
niUoB  apart  Imm  the  eiiatence  of  "  an  interest  in  some  kind  of  whole  of  wliicb  the 
object  forms  part."  1  take  it  the  first  contents  to  be  recognised  as  recnrrii^  are  such 
as  have,  in  virtue  of  their  marked  pleasure  or  pain  values  for  the  orgaoiam,  just  snch 
an  interest  attaching  to  them. 
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includes  states  much  more  primitive  than  any  which  can  be 
identified  in  purely  human  expehenca  It  is  a  feature  not 
only  of  human,  but  of  much,  if  not  of  all,  animal  life.  It  is 
thus  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  highly  developed  and 
exceedingly  complex  fonn  of  consciousness  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  perception  of  "  external  objects."  The  perception 
of  an  "  object,"  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  implies 
the  recc^ition  of  a  host  of  distinctions  which  scarcely  seem  to 
eiist  during  the  first  few  months  of  life  even  for  the  human 
oonscionsness.'  And,  in  our  mature  life,  there  are  experiences 
which  we  should  very  properly  hesitate  to  call  esperiencee  of 
objeds.  Thus  we  certainly  "  experience "  a  toothache  or  a 
thrill  of  pleasure,  though  no  one  would  call  either  the 
pain  in  the  tooth  or  the  feeling  of  pleasure  an  "object" 
In  mother  connection  it  might  be  interesting  to  discuss 
ibe  question  how  much  is  involved  in  the  perception  of 
what  we  commonly  call  objecto,  over  and  above  that  simple 
identification  of  an  identically  recurring  element  in  the  contents 
of  consciousness  which  we  have  named  "  experience,"  For  our 
present  purpose,  however,  further  investigation  on  this  point 
seems  superfluous.  We  will  only  add  to  what  we  have  already 
ssid,  that  it  follows  from  our  account  of  "  experience  "  that  we 
or  any  animal  may  be  said  te  have  experience  just  in  so  far  as 
we  "  attend  to  "  or  are  "  aware  "  of  the  contents  of  conscious- 
uesa,  or  again,  just  in  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  "  leamii^,"  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  those  contents,  te  modify  or  con- 
trol our  Srst  instinctive  ways  of  reacting  gainst  our  environ- 
ment* For  *'  attending  to  "  or  "  being  aware  "  of  a  presentation 
seems  to  be  no  more  than '  another  name  for  the  fact  that 
(hat  presentation  is  successful  in  detaching  itself  more  or  less 

'  e.g.  TcsiaUacv,  eitnirioD  in  three  dimenaioDS,  deSoito  abape. 

'  llaa  in  practice  the  menmre  of  an  aDlm&l'H  capuit;  to  "  eipeiiance  "  will  be  the 
degm  to  which  it  succeeds  in  adapting  its  primitira  and  instinctive  reactions  to 
■padsl  Tariations  in  the  atimulua  by  which  they  are  provoked.  And  we  ahall 
utnnlly  ODHclnde  that,  where  the  lines  of  instinctive  reaction  are  oompantiTely  flied 
I'd  rigid,  and  admit  of  little  purposire  and  prognuiie  specialisation,  as  xeeoiB  to  be 
^t  case  with  imiccts,  there  is  little  or  no  ''eiperieace,"  but  where,  as  among  the 
Ugher  Tertebrates,  instinctive  roactiaDa  are  relatively  plastic,  ill-dsflaed,  and  capable 
<i  pmt  and  progrtssive  specialisatiaii,  there  ia  also  true  "eiperieace."  For  an 
ncellect  example  of  the  kind  of  pragreaslve  adaptation  which  is  evidence  of  the  poa- 
>ndon  of  "  experience, "  see  what  Nanaen  relatra  of  the  changes  in  the  habits  of  the 
MnbtcT-noaed  seal  consaqnent  on  tbe  rise  of  the  Sahery  in  1876  {Firil  Oroumg  of 
firiBiiaiul,  chap.  Ti.  ad  fin.).  That  theae  changea  are  dne  to  experience  and  not  to 
"tnnl  selection  alone  aeema  clear  from  onr  statement. 
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completely  irora  the  larger  maas  of  imdifTereDtiated  coneciooB- 
nesB  by  which  it  is,  on  any  occasion  of  its  occurrence,  attended, 
and  it  is,  again,  just  in  proportion  as  a  given  presentation  thus 
detaches  itaelf  from  its  varying  setting  that  it  becomes  possible 
to  make  it  the  signal  for  a  definite  movement  of  reaction,  or  in 
other  words,  to  team  from  it  how  to  behave  when  it  recurs.' 

So  much,  then,  for  "  experience,"  now  a  word  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "  fact  of  experience."  Not  everythii^  which  is 
experienced  is  a  fact  of  experience.  For  instance,  when  a  man 
"  sees  "  a  ghost  or  "  hears  "  a  banshee  cry,  be  is  undoubtedly 
experiencing  something,  but  few  of  us  would  be  prepared  on 
his  testimony  to  accept  the  ghost  or  the  banshee  as  facts 
guaranteed  by  experience.  And  we  might,  again,  be  doubtful 
how  far  the  "  experiences  "  related  at  a  Wesleyan  class-meeting 
present  a  really  faithful  description  of  the/octeof  the  narrator's 
spiritual  life.  In  a  word,  a  fact  of  experience  seems  to  mean 
the  contents  of  a  true  description  of  our  experience  ;  and  by  a 
true  description,  again,  we  mean  an  account  of  the  matter 
which  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  free  from  internal  confusion  or 
discrepancy,  in  fact,  a  cojmslevi  narrative.  If  the  statement 
that  truth  is  altc^ther  a  matter  of  internal  consistency  at  first 
appears  strange,  its  strangeness  is  only  a  result  of  our  vicious 
but  inveterate  habit  of  forgetting  that  the  experiences  of  every 
conscious  subject  form  a  continuous  and  unbroken  whole,* 
and  of  treating  mere   fragments  and  scraps  torn  from  their 

'  I  DMd  bardly  uj  tLat  "stteution"  is  used  here  to  ilenote  not  laeraljr  that 
mpreme  degree  of  exclunve  pre-occupstion  with  a  connected  ■yitem  o( contents  vblcb 
a  ordinarily  so  called,  but  an;  and  every  degree  of  conceDtntlon  or  consciamneBB  apon 
the  identical  qnalitieH  which  cbancterise  the  repeated  preeeDlatlon  of  a  given  content 
to  the  comparatiTS  neglect  of  the  accompanying  otganic  and  other  lensatione.  For 
Bome  good  remarks  on  the  connection  of  att^tion  with  racognltion  «ee  R.  Cornelius, 
PtyehoU)git  alt  Sr/ahriaigii-  Winemc/ta/t,  p.  85,      ■ 

*  1  do  Dot  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  breachee  in  the  continuity  of  out  con. 
Bciona  life,  lor  instance  in  moments  of  dreamless  sleep,  but  simply  that,  if  aacb  gnpa 
exist,  they  do  not  directly  reveal  themselves  as  such.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  tlia 
fact  that  DO  one  has  as  yst  been  able  to  say  whether  the  suppoaeU  sunpeDiioDof  con- 
■cionsness  in  dreamless  elcsp,  trsjice,  etc,  is  more  than  a  mere  bypotbesis.  H. 
ComellOB,  Indeed  {Piyrkolcgit,  p.  120),  anserts  that  on  avaking  from  sleep  we  crs 
immediately  and  directly  conscious  that  tljere  has  been  a  pause  in  coDscioosneKS, 
apparently  for  the  reason  given  ou  the  next  page,  that  many  or  most  of  ns  seem  aMe 
to  say  viib  tail  accuracy  haw  loDg  we  have  ^ept.  There  cap  be  do  doubt  about  l]i« 
fod,  bat  1  should  have  thonght  the  most  probable  explanation  was  that  we  have  bers 
■  mediate  Jadgment  based  on  oar  past  eiperience  of  the  regularity  and  rale  of  the 
organic  processes  of  digestion,  etc.,  which  have  been  going  on  during  out  sleep.  In 
any  case,  we  are  not  directly  aware  that  coQsciousness  has  been  allogetbet  suspended. 
but  only  that  our  consciouSDeis  of  the  familiar  ohjeclx  which  we  recognise  again  on 
awaking  lias  been  interrupUd. 
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proper  position  and  context  in  such  a  whole  as  if  they  were 
independent  realitiea  tliat  could  stand  by  themselves.  It  is,  of 
coarse,  tme  that  a  description  of  supposed  facta  of  my  experience 
which  seems  consistent  enough  when  taken  by  itself  has  often 
t«  be  discarded  as  unsatisfactory  because  it  cannot  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  the  rest  of  my  experience,  hut  in  all  such  cases 
vhere  statemente  based  upon  one  part  of  my  experience,  taken 
apart  from  the  parts  with  which  it  really  stands  in  vital  con- 
nection, are  corrected  by  comparison  with  the  rest  of  experience, 
the  standard  of  truth  and  adequacy  of  statement  to  which  the 
appeal  is  made  is,  of  course,  the  internal  coherency  and  consist- 
ency of  my  account  of  my  experience  taken  as  a  whole.  Nor 
vfoold  it  be  a  pertinent  criticism  to  say  that  a  statement 
which  is  consistent  with  all  the  facts  which  enter  into  my  own 
(iperieoce  may  nevertheless  be  shown  to  be  false  by  compari- 
son with  &ct8  which  form  the  experience  of  some  other  person. 
This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  yet  for  all  that  /  have  no  ground  for 
treating  the  supposed  experience  of  another  person  as  a  reason 
for  modifying  a  statement  borne  out  by  my  own  experience, 
except  in  so  far  as  certain  utterances  or  actions  of  the 
other  person  form  an  element  in  my  own  experience  which 
refuses  to  harmonise  with  my  statement  It  may  well 
be,  for  instance,  that  I  am  content  to  believe  on  the  authority 
of  Helmholtz  or  some  other  eminent  man  of  science  that  the 
Xewtonian  theory  of  light  is  inconsistent  with  the  phenomena 
of  experience,  though  my  own  observation  would  never  have  led 
me  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  theory  ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  ultimate  ground  of  my  conviction  in  such  a 
case,  viz.  the  diflBculty  of  reconciling  a  belief  in  the  antiquated 
Uieory  with  what  I  know  of  the  position,  reputation,  and 
character  of  its  antagonists,  is  always  something  that  does  fall 
within  the  limits  of  my  own  personal  experience.  Be  a  theory 
false  or  true,  so  long  as  it  affords  a  consistent  and  adequate 
description  of  my  own  personal  experience,  /  at  least  have  no 
reason  to  treat  it  as  false.  Without  committing  ourselves  to 
the  paradox  of  Solipsism,  we  can  well  afford  to  make  the 
uhnission  that  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood 
means  ultimately  for  each  individual  the  difference  between  an 
adequate  and  consistent,  and  an  inadequate  and  inconsistent 
wcoont    of   the    contents    of   his    own    personal    experience. 
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What  has  no  beamg  on  and  is  not  represented  in  some  way 
in  my  own  personal  life  is,  for  me  at  least,  a  mere  nothing. 
For  me,  as  for  one  of  Leibnitz's  monads,  the  universe  only  exists 
in  eo  far  as  it  succeeds  in  mirroring  itself  in  the  course  of 
my  own  inner  life. 

We  can  now  see  what  was  implied  in  our  assertion  that 
science  consists  in  the  Ml  and  coherent  description  of  facts  of 
experience.  We  mean,  of  course,  in  the  first  place  that  science, 
like  the  unsystematic  everyday  thinking  which  precedes  it,  and 
out  of  which  it  arises,  aims  primarily  at  the  correlation  of  facts 
of  experience,  at  supplying  links  and  threads  of  connection  by 
means  of  which  we  may  safely  infer  from  the  nature  of  our 
present  experiences  what  we  might  expect  to  experience  under 
diCferent  conditions  of  time,  of  place,  of  material  environment. 
By  supplying  such  links,  which  are  themselves  inaccessible  to 
direct  observation,  science  teaches  us  to  infer  from  wliat  is 
happening  now  what  will  happen  to-morrow,  from  what  I 
experience  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  what  I  should  experi- 
ence if  I  could  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  Venus  or  Mars, 
from  the  observed  effects  of  the  creation  of  a  partial  vacuum 
what  would  he  found  to  Follow  if  I  could  create  a  perfect 
vacuum,  etc.  Thus  we  might  say  science  begins  its  operations 
with  experienced  matters  of  fact  as  its  data,  and  though  the 
hypotheses  by  the  aid  of  which  it  proceeds  are  often,  as  we 
shall  see  directly,  of  a  kind  that  can  in  no  sense  be  called 
matters  of  fact  or  experience,  its  object  in  the  use  of  them  is  to 
lead  up  once  more  to  the  knowledge  of  things  that  will,  or  would 
under  specified  conditions,  be  matters  of  fact  and  experience. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  In  a  science  which  should 
adequately  realise  the  ideal  of  explanation  which  all  sciences 
set  before  themselves,  the  connecting-links  or  hypothetical  con- 
structions by  which  science  does  its  work  would  themselves  in 
tbeii'  turn  be  at  least  possible  contents  of  experience.  This 
requisite  of  scientific  method  is  expressed  in  the  technical 
language  of  the  Ic^cians  by  the  demand  that  the  causes 
assigned  in  a  scientific  explanation  of  phenomena  should  be 
veroe  causae,  or  should  be  known  actually  to  exist.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  existence  and  operation  of  the 
causes  and  forces  in  question  should  he  matter  of  direct  observa- 
tion under  normal  conditions  of  experience,  but  that  under  a 
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special  combiDation  of  more  or  leae  definitely  ascertained  con- 
didoDB,  they  Bhottld  become  accessible  to  direct  ezperienee. 
In  80  &r  as  the  explanations  which  any  science  professes  to 
give  of  phenomena  foil  to  fulfil  this  condition,  they  remain,  an 
we  commonly  say,  matters  of  hypothesis,  and  it  is  by  showing 
that  the  state  of  things  required  by  the  hypotbeeis  is,  or  us  far 
as  we  can  judge  would  be,  matter  of  actual  experience  under 
certain  definite  conditions,  that  a  hypothesis  is  transformed  into 
a  theory  and  a  merely  "  hj^thetical "  into  a  "  real "  account  of 
[^Domena. 

I  may  illustrate  my  meaning  further  by  a  simple  example. 
Most  men  of  aver^^  education,  I  suppose,  would  say,  for 
instance,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  corpuscular  constitution  of 
matter  is  an  estahliBhed  theory,  the  existence  of  a  luminiferous 
ether  a  probable  hypothesis,  the  existence  of  ghosts  an  im- 
probable or  even  a  false  hypothesis.  Now  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  these  three  cases  ?  In  each  case  the  existence 
of  something  which  is,  under  normal  conditions,  not  accessible 
to  direct  experience  is  alleged  as  the  explanation  of  events 
which  can  he  directly  experienced,  but  whereas  the  explana- 
tion is  in  the  first  case  commonly  admitted  as  true,  it  is  in 
the  second  most  usually  regarded  as  doubtful,  and  in  the  third 
■s  probably  or  certaioly  Eedse,  The  ground  of  our  judgment 
in  the  third  case  is  not  far  to  seek.  One  might  at  the  first 
blush  suppoee  that  a  ghost  had  more  claim  to  be  r^arded  as  a 
rnvta  vera  than  either  an  imponderable  undulating  mediuoi  or 
a  sjBtem  of  molecules,  for  no  one  has  ever  seen  such  a  thing 
as  a  molecule  or  an  imponderable  ether,  while  many  perBons 
profess  to  have  seen  ghosts.  But  the  radical  vice  of  the 
behef  in  ghosts  seems  to  be  that  it  creates  more  difficulties 
than  it  solves.  A  statement  asserting  the  existence  of  ghosts 
leads  to  more  incoherencies  and  discrepancies  in  our  accounts 
of  the  contents  of  experience  taken  as  a  whole  than  it  removes. 
Yon  get,  e^.,  the  difficulty  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  makes  so  umch, 
that  there  seems  as  much  reason  to  believe  in  ghosts  of  clothes 
as  in  ghosts  of  men.  Moreover,  the  persona  who  profess  to 
have  seen  ghosts  are  almost  invariably  just  the  classes  whose 
accounts  of  their  own  experiences  we  know  in  other  cases  to 
be  most  inconsistent  in  themselves,  and  most  at  variance  with 
those  of  other  men — the  ignorant,  the  nervous,  et«.     Hence, 
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judged  hj  our  ataodard  of  internal  consistency,  any  statement 
of  "  facts,"  any  account  of  the  contents  of  experience,  which  in- 
troduces the  agency  of  ghosts  has  at  least  a  strong  presumptioD 
(gainst  it.  The  case  of  the  hypothetical  ethereal  medium  for 
the  transmission  of  light-waves  is  different  and  even  more  in- 
structive. As  far  as  one  who,  like  myself,  is  altt^ther  a  layman 
in  these  matters  can  perceive,  the  hesitation  which  many  well- 
instructed  persons  seem  to  feel  ahout  admitting  the  existence  of 
such  a  medium  is  due  entirely  to  the  feeling  that  it  is  not,  as 
far  as  we  know,  a  cauaa  vera.  Under  no  conditions  of  which 
we  know  has  the  existence  of  such  a  medium  as  the  theory 
requires  ever  been  the  part  of  an  actually  experienced  content. 
Nor  can  we  imf^ne  any  conditions  under  which  its  ezistence 
and  qualities  ever  could  be  experienced.  Tlie  whole  region  of 
directly  experienced  existence  presents  us  with  nothing  in  the 
least  analogous  to  the  all-pervading,  unatomic,  perfectly  elastic, 
and  non-gravitating  medium  which  ia  hypothetically  assumed 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  transmissiou  of  light. 
Hence  it  would  seem,  at  least  if  our  assumption  as  to  the  facts 
of  the  case  is  correct,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  medium 
must  always  remain  more  or  less  hypothetical  As  a  working 
hypothesis  the  theory  justifies  itself,  if  the  deductions  which 
we  make  from  it  about  the  course  of  observable  events  tally 
with  the  results  of  actual  observation,  but  it  still  remains  a 
question  whether  our  hypothesis,  useful  as  it  is  for  working 
purposes,  is  a  real  hypothesis  or  not,  that  is,  whether  the  inter- 
mediate links  which  it  interposes  between  the  data  of  ex- 
perience from  which  it  starts  and  the  conclusions,  verifiable  in 
actual  experience,  which  it  infers  from  those  data  could  them- 
selves, under  any  conceivable  conditions,  be  the  contents  or  a 
part  of  the  contents  of  an  actual  experience.  With  the 
atomic  tlieory  the  case  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  its 
adherents  at  any  rate,  different.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  we 
can  no  more  see  an  atom  than  we  can  see  the  supposed 
medium  through  which  light -undulations  are  propf^ted. 
But  while  experience  presented  us  with  no  analogue  whatever 
of  the  luminiferous  ether,  it  does  present  us  with  bodies  which 
in  some  of  their  qualities  do  exhibit  an  analogy  with  the 
supposed  atom.  And  again,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
calculate  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  a  given  volume  of 
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a  given  sabstance,  and  if  these  calculations  have  any  Berious 
Tolae,  it  is  clear  that  they  do  amount  to  an  approximate  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  under  which  the  corpuscular  constitu- 
tion of  bodies  might  be  made  a  cootent  of  actual  experience ; 
to  know  the  size  of  an  atom  means  to  know  approximately 
how  many  diameters  tt  would  have  to  be  minified  in  order  to 
become  visible  under  the  microscope.  Thus  both  because  the 
theory  of  the  atomic,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  corpuscular ' 
coDStitution  of  matter  presents  a  close  analogy  with  the  state 
of  things  disclosed  in  actual  experience,  and  because  it  seems 
poBBible,  within  certain  limits  at  any  rate,  to  know  something 
rf  the  conditions  under  which  its  assumptions  themselves 
m^ht  be  made  matter  of  direct  experience,  this  theory  stands 
on  an  entirely  difTerent  footing,  in  respect  of  its  "  reality  "  and 
tiulh  to  fact,  from  an  hypothesis  like  that  by  which  the 
pheoomena  of  the  transmission  of  light  are  now  explained* 
In  the  one  case  the  state  of  things  asserted  by  scientific 
hypothesis  ia  not  altogether  too  remote  from  what  we  can  find 
on  a  large  scale  as  the  result  of  direct  experiment  and  ob- 
servation of  the  constitution  of  large  masses  of  matter,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  this  state  of  things  might  be  put 
to  the  test  of  direct  experience,  though  unrealisable  in  practice, 
—for  of  course  we  cannot,  for  instance,  grind  a  lens  powerful 
enoogh  to  magnify  a  molecule  into  visibility,- or  construct  a 
balance  delicate  enoi^h  to  indicate  its  weight, — at  least  admit 
of  consistent  theoretical  formulation.  In  the  other  case  the 
combination  of  properties  ascribed  to  the  ethereal  medium  by 
the  hypothesis  is  entirely  unlike  any  combination  with  which 
erperience,  whether  at  the  level  of  unsystematic  everyday 
observation  or  at  that  of  careful  scientific  observation  of 
phenomena,  presents  us,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine 
any  set  of  conditions  under  which  this  disagreement  between 
setual  experience  and  scientific  theory  would  cease  to  exist. 
Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  corpuscular  theory 

'  I  *dd  thia  qualirj-ing  clause,  of  course.  U>  meet  the  objectiou  that  aliaolute 
''dituibititg  conlii  nev*r  be  dirertly  eiporisiiecil, 

'  But  it  must  be  remtnibered  that,  as  Dr.  Ward  ro  admirably  argues  {NatHraliara 
"d  AfnotlieiwBi,  I.  lOS  t.),  the  individual  chemical  molecule  lu  such  is  never  a 
paoitcd  Teslitjr.  Its  proportions  and  properties  are  all  reached  by  staliatica  which 
ml  upon  the  exsmiiiatioD  of  conaiJerable  masses,  aud  the  re-'ults  thus  obtained  may 
hn  onjy  the  same  value  as  those  of  economic  aud  anlhrnpologicai  "  averages,"  The 
'topical "  atom  or  molecule  of  oiygen  may  be  as  much  a  creature  of  theory  aa  the 
"tjpical "  labourer  or  the  "  typical  "  Australian. 
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represents  "  facts "  of  experience  much  more  accurately  thaii 
the  uudulatory  hypotbesia  The  latter,  for  all  we  can  see, 
may  perfectly  well  be  a  mere  "  symbolic "  representation  of 
the  processes  of  nature ;  that  is,  it  may  serve  as  a  convenient 
working  hypothesis,  by  the  aid  of  which  correct  inferences  may 
be  made  from  one  set  of  experienced  contents  to  another,  and 
yet  the  intermediate  links  of  theory  by  which  the  inference  is 
brought  about  may  as  they  stand  be  as  purely  imaginary  as 
the  irrational  quantities  which  play  so  prominent  a  part  in 
symbolic  algebra. 

Putting  tc^ther  the  results  we  have  arrived  at  in  the 
last  paragraph,  we  may  say  the  ideal  of  scientific  explana- 
tion is  explanation  by  reference  to  a  caicsa  vera,  that  is,  the 
resolution  of  the  complex  processes  of  change  with  which 
experience  presents  us  into  simpler  processes,  in  which 
every  term  is  such  as  would,  under  definitely  known  con- 
ditions, be  itself  directly  experienced.  Or,  more  in  detail,  in 
a  scientific  explanation  which  satisfies  our  ideals  of  complete 
explanation,  the  terms  which  are  not  accessible  under  normal 
conditions  to  direct  experience  ought  to  contain  nothii^ 
{a)  that  is  known  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  formal  conditions 
of  experience  in  general,  and  also  (b)  nothing  known  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  material  conditions  of  the  experience  of 
the  terms  themselves.  Thus  a  finally  satisfactory  scientific 
explanation  would  consist  from  beginning  to  end  of  actual  or 
possible  contents  of  experience,  and  would,  in  fact,  correspond 
to  the  important  philosophic  concept,  which  we  owe  to 
Avenarius,'  of  a  "  pare "  experience — i.e.  an  experience  of  a 
content  "  which  in  all  its  component  parts  has  for  its  pre- 
supposition constituents  of  our  environment  and  nothing  else," 
or,  as  he  also  expresses  it,  "  an  experience  free  from  all 
'admixture  of  anything  which  is  not  itself  experience,"  And 
it  is  this  ideal  of  explanation  which  we  had  in  view  in  speaking 
of  the  object  of  science  as  the  "  complete  and  consistent 
description  of  the  facts  of  experience  in  the  simplest  possible 
t«rms."  It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  tliat  this  is  an  ideal 
to  which  no  science  ever  in  practice  attains.  Every  science, 
in  its  explanations  and  calculations,  makes  a  greater  or  less 

;   Philotophie  alt  Dmixn  der  WdL,  etc, 
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Me  of  terms  which  are,  or,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  merely 
Eymbok  far  events  and  processes  which  we  are  as  yet  unable 
u>  appiehead,  and  perhaps  never  shall  succeed  in  apprehending, 
in  a  form  consistent  with  the  formal  or  the  material  conditions 
of  experience.  In  geometry,  for  instance,  we  liave  the  circular 
pomts  at  infinity,  in  algebra  the  square  roots  of  negative 
qnantities,  in  theology  transubetantiation.^  As  it  stands,  the 
symbol  ^  —  1  is  a  downright  contradiction ;  it  tells  you  to 
perform  on  —  1  the  same  arithmetical  operation  which  when 
performed  on  4,  say,  gives  us  2,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  operation  in  question  is  impossible.  Hence,  until  you 
bring  your  symbol  once  more  into  touch  with  experienced 
reaKty  by  givii^  to  the  signs  —  and  ,^/  a  new  meaning, 
according  to  which  they  stand  for  some  operation  of  which  we 
Uve  actual  experience,  ^  —  1  is  a  merely  "  symbolic "  or 
"imaginary"  quantity;  it  represents  an  operation  which  may 
be  introduced  into  the  subsidiary  steps  of  an  actual  calculation 
with  useful  results,  but  which  remains  in  its  real  nature  as 
mgeh  of  a  mystery  to  the  operator  as  the  electric  spark  to  the 
ctiild  whose  hand  touches  the  key  by  which  a  circuit  is  broken. 
In  so  far,  then,  as  any  science  falls  back  in  its  search  for 
fiplauationg  upon  such  mere  symbols  of  unknown  processes,  it 
^  abort  of  the  true  ideal  of  Bcientific  explanation,  and  its 
account  of  phenomena  fails  to  reach  the  level  of  "  pure "  ■ 
«iperieace.  Hence  we  can  see  exactly  how  much  trutti  there 
is  in  the  view  of  "  explanation  "  which  makes  it  consist  in 
something  more  than  mere  description.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  the  explanations  given  by  any  science  must  always 
transcend  such  description  as  is  possible  apart  from  the  most 
thorough -going  and  minute  analysis  of  natural  objects  and 
processes.  It  is  false,  however,  to  say  that  explanation  must 
transcend  the  complete  description  of  phenomena  reduced  to 
their  simplest  terms.  For  the  very  ideal  of  explanation  is,  ;ls 
*e  have  seen,  the  description  of  experienced  phenomena  in 

'  1  boTTow  the  flrxt  and  InaC  of  tbese  illuatratloua  rrom  CliRbnl's  Coni.moit  Seiw 
V  lit  Bract  Saiencei,  chap.  iv.  (contribntod  by  Profeseor  Karl  Poaraon).  p.  223.  i 
'Uj  ninark:  ibiX  the  cbange  In  the  Gigtiillciuice  of  .^  -  1,  .is  we  pass  tram  ordiaary 
ilttbra  to  qnaternioni,  is  a  good  eiample  of  the  way  in  which  a  rnera  ajmbol  ol'  au 
■poatiUe  operation  may  by  an  alleratian  of  interpretatioo  be  made  to  represent  a 
""i  "tact"  or  opemtion  actually  possible  in  eiperieace.  Cf.  Qmmum  Snue  of 
'v  Bxad  Sdatea,  p-  ISO. 
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temis  which  are  m  their  turn  matters  of  experienced  facte — 
in  terma,  to  use  the  convenient  phrase  of  Avenariiis,  of  pure 
experience.  The  notion  that  explanation  must  always  tran- 
scend description  as  auch  arises  simply  from  failure  to  see  that 
the  "  symbolic "  explanations  of  our  existing  sciences,  which 
are  in  no  sense  descriptions  of  matters  of  possible  experience, 
are  due  to  mere  imperfection  of  knowledge,  and  need  in  their 
turn,  as  science  pr(^re3se3,  to  be  retranslated  into  the  language 
of  possible  experience  before  they  can  be  accepted  as  the  truth 
about  anything.  It  is  this  misconception  of  the  relation 
between  explanation  and  description  which  has  begotten  all 
that  host  of  pretentious  explanations  of  phenomena  by  reference 
to  faculties  and  occult  qualities  and  forces  against  which 
Positivism  has,  to  its  credit,  done  yeoman's  service.  And  it  is 
to  the  same  secret  delusion  that  we  owe  it  that  philosophers 
still  allow  themselves  to  be  perplexed  by  the  infinite  contra- 
dictions and  obscurities  inherent  in  the  confused  popular  ideas 
of  activity  and  causation,'  two  mere  "  symbolic "  concepts 
which  will  surely  vanish  for  ever  from  our  text-books  as  soon 
as  we  seriously  set  ourselves  to  translate  our  metaphysical 
symbolism  back  into  language  which  has  a  definite  meaning  as 
applied  to  tlie  actual  processes  given  in  experience.  In  short, 
though   the   statement   that   scientific  explanation   is   always 

'  Forui  uccouDt  of  t1i«Be  confuBJons  see,  besides  the  chapters  on  "CniiMtiOD  "  and 
■■  Activity  "  in  Appearance  ami  Reality,  Avenanqg,  Pkiiotophit  alt  Denken,  etc,  pp. 
45,  4B.  The  simie  tendency  tare»t  in  merely  "ayinbolic"BtBtelDenL\  i.e.  eiplanationi 
■wliith  eiplain  nothing,  shows  itself  in  the  fonJnesa  of  "  spirituslist "  philosopherB  tor 
vagne  eipressions  such  ss  "force"  and  "energy-"  What  definite  ideas,  tor  inatMice, 
can  we  connect  with  the  commt  phrases  "spiritual  force,"  "psychical  energy"? 
It  would  be  an  excellent  discipline  for  a  writer  on  philasophical  topics  to  subalitute 
for  the  word  "force,"  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  his  reasoning,  some 
luore  definite  expression,  such  &s  "rate  of  change  of  momentum."  "Enei^'," 
again,  should  never  be  used  to  denote  anything  that  cannot  be  calcnlated  in  t«nne 
of  mass  and  velocity,  without  a  preliminary  att«iDpt  to  point  oat  the  aspect  at 
i-iperienced  reality  for  which  the  term  is  being  made  to  stand.  Compare  the 
excellent  remarks  (of  Professor  Karl  Pearson)  on  mass  and  force  in  Clifford's 
common  Seme  qf  the  EiaU  Sciences,  pp.  269-71.  The  following  sentences  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  vogue  language  wLich  is  still  too  common  even  with 
acerediWd  writer".  "  No  genuine  scientific  endeavour  is  satisfieil  with  mere  descrlp- 
tion.  In  the  Ktricler  meaning  of  the  word,  science  only  begins  when  a  knowledge  of 
conditions  and  causes  is  joined  with  a  knowledge  of  facts.  The  psychologist  always 
keeps  this  um  steadily  in  sight.  He  too  is  never  satislie<l  simply  to  know  what  tho 
facts  are,  but  ever  strives  to  ascorCaln  under  what  conditions  and  as  due  to  what 
clelarmiuing  causes  the  fact*  occur  "  {G.  T.  Ladd.  OuiUnt*  of  Dueriptive  Ptychoiogg, 
p.  7).  Apart  from  some  definition,  which  is  nowhere  given,  of  the  terms  "aiplua- 
tion,"  "description,"  "  fact,"  " determining canae.i,"  it  seems  impossible  to  conjecture 
exactly  what  the  distinction  here  drawn  meant  to  the  writer,  or  to  set  any  limit  to  the 
con^ions  and  vagaries  it  might  suggest  to  the  "beginners"  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
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something  more  tbau  mere  description  would  be  justitied  if  by 
descnption  were  meant  any  rough  and  ready  account  of  a 
complicated  natural  process  as  it  appears  to  the  uuscientific 
eje,  it  is  absolutely  false  ae  against  such  description  as  we 
have  been  contemplating.  The  man  who  maintains  that  no 
Inscription  can  ever  amount  to  an  explanation  is  mistaking 
tbe  inevitable  imperfections  of  our  science  for  its  highest  ideal, 
and  is  logically  bound  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  distinction 
between  hypothesis  and  fact.  Every  feet,  we  are  sometimes 
told,  ia  an  hypothesis.  This  is  of  course  true  if  by  a  "  fact " 
one  means  merely  the  first  incipient  description  of  the  processes 
d  experienced  reality.  Such  descriptions  are  necessarily 
saperficjal  and  defective,  and  may  often  also  be  of  the  merely 
■  aymbolic  "  type.  {E.g.  one  may  hear  it  stated  that  "  it  is  a 
fad  that  volition  causes  movement,"  or  that  "every  material 
particle  exerts  an  aitraetvoe  forci  upon  all  others.")  But  if  by 
&ct  we  mean  full  and  adequate  description  of  experienced 
reality,  the  case  is  different.  Adequate  description,  "  pure " 
eiperience  would  be  ultimately  identical  with  fully-established 
■■  theory,"  not  with  mere  "  hypothesis."  If  all  "  facts  "  are  con- 
cealed hypotheses,  every  hypothesis  is  an  inadequate  attempt 
lo  reach  "  fact." ' 

All  knowledge,  then,  according  to  our  view,  is  "  empirical  " 
in  the  sense  of  being  concerned  in  the  last  resort  with  the 
description  of  matters  of  fact  or  experience.  But  not  all 
the  branches  of  study  treat  the  experienced  facts  which  it 
is  their  business  to  ascertain  and  describe  in  one  and  the 
same  way.  The  attitude  of  each  of  the  ordinary  deimrtmental 
sciences  to  the  great  body  of  experienced  facte  which  make 
up  the  life  of  the  world  may  be  said  to  be  characterised  at 
onee  by  more  or  less  strict  limitation  of  range  of  vision,  and 
by  the  endeavour,  within  a  limited  range,  to  take  account  of 
all  important  or  typical  facts.  Comparative  narrowness  of 
nnge  and  accompanying  fulness  of  detail  within  that  range, 
tbese  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  sciences  which  are 

'  Thus  it  IB  not  the  knowledge  aimed  at  b;  tbe  phynlcol  HCiences  only,  biit  all 
i«ortedgB  which  i*kt*  complete  and  adwjaate  ileacriptioii  bs  its  iiUal.  From  tha 
datbt  BtaodpoiDt  the  defout  of  the  "  mechanical  "  theories  of  the  physk'Sl  world  is 
»Kl^eir  sapposed  snbHtitatiaa  of  descriptian  foe  "  eiplaDation,"  l>ut  their  fatture  to 
itoert  the  inveterate  "lymlwlism"  ot  their  descriptive  apparatus.  Tiiey  eonftiRe 
M  "  eiplonatioii  "  and  deacriptioD,  bnt  iDadeqaatd  deneription  of  a  single  napfct  of 
"(crience  and  adequate  description  of  the  whole. 
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called  sometimes  "  natural,"  sometimes  "  positive,"  sometimes 
"  empirical,"  in  each  case  with  a  certain  conscious  opposition 
tfl  more  "  philosophical "  or  "  metaphysical  "  or  "  speculative  " 
forms  of  study.  A  well-defined  and  organised  department  of 
science  has  always  more  or  less  accurately  drawn  boundaries 
within  which  to  look  for  the  facts  that  form  its  peculiar 
subject-matter.  Of  whatever  facts  fall  within  these  limits, 
the  science,  if  broi^ht  to  completion,  ought  to  aETord  a 
satisfactory  account ;  whatever  facts  fall  entirely  without  them 
may  be  treated,  for  the  purposes  of  that  particular  science,  as  if 
they  had  no  existence. 

It  does,  of  course,  happen  in  the  progress  of  science 
that  sets  of  facts  which  at  first  appeared  wholly  discon- 
nected, and  were  therefore  originally  treated  separately, 
are  found  to  cohere  so  closely  together  as  to  demand 
treatment  in  intimate  connection  with  one  another  and  by 
a  common  method.  Whenever  this  happens  we  get  a  re- 
adjustment of  intellectual  boundary  lines,  by  which  what  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  distinct  branches  of  knowledge 
become  henceforth  one  in  subject  and  method.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  bodies  of  fact  which,  in  the  infancy  of  science, 
seemed  so  much  alike  as  to  form  the  province  of  a  single 
scientific  inquiry  are  found,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  detsdls 
of  natural  processes  increases,  to  exhibit  such  a  complexity 
and  variety  of  typical  forms  as  to  famish  the  materials  for  a 
plurality  of  more  or  less  independent  groups  of  investigations. 
It  is  by  this  double  process  of  fusion  and  of  fissure  that  the 
gradual  evolution  of  organised  knowledge  has  been  and  is 
being  accomplished.  But  it  is  at  least  not  easy  to  believe 
that  the  process  of  pw^ressive  oi^anisation  is  capable  of 
indefinite  extension.  It  is,  for  instance,  very  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combination  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  moral  life  should  ever  be  brought,  in  their 
fulness,  within  the  bounds  of  a  single  branch  of  inqiury.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  sciences,  at  any  rate,  the  facts  of  the 
mental  life  are  as  completely  disregarded  by  most  of  the 
"  physical "  sciences  as  though  they  had  no  existence  at  all, 
while  psychology  in  its  turn  is  able  to  ignore  the  reality  of 
all  but  a  select  few  of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  physicist's  world. 
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As  a  matter  of  experience,  we  are  of  course  all  aware 
thit  anj  observed  physical  event,  such  as  those  recorded 
in  the  description  of  a  chemical  or  electrical  experiment 
is  but  a  fragment  more  or  less  arbitrarily  severed  from  the 
reel  of  tlie  concrete  experience  in  which  it  forms  a  part 
Mental  facts,  such  as  hopes  and  fears,  fixations  and  relaxa- 
tions of  attention,  accompany  every  physical  experiment  we 
can  make,  and  form  with  it  a  aii^le  indivisible  experience, 
but  one  may  perfectly  well  work  through  a  text-book  of 
physics  or  chemistry  or  electricity  without  coming  across  the 
admissioD  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  feeling  or  an 
emotion  in  the  world.  Every  one  of  the  departmental 
sciences  works,  in  this  fashion,  upon  mere  mutilated  &E^ments 
of  real  experience  violently  torn  away  from  the  setting  in 
which  they  actually  come  to  us,  and  this  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  philosophers  who  tell  us  that,  as  compared  with 
metaphysical  philosophy,  all  other  sciences  are  "  abstract " 
in  their  point  of  view.  They  are  interested  only  in  some 
one  side  or  aspect  of  our  many-sided  experience,  and  they, 
therefore,  with  a  justifiable  disregard  of  fact,  treat  the  one 
dde  in  which  they  are  interested  aa  if  it  were  the  only  one 
that  there  is.  For  practical  purposes  this  one-sidedness  does 
not  matter,  so  long  as  a  science  is  successful  in  establishing 
links  of  connection  and  detecting  uniformities  within  that 
special  aspect  of  experience  to  which  it  avowedly  confines 
its  attention ;  it  is  only  when,  as  philosophers,  we  try  to  fon^i 
some  general  conception  of  the  natnre  of  experienced  reaUty  as  a 
whole,  that  it  becomes  important  to  insist  on  this  peculiarity  of 
scientific  procedure,  and  to  beware  of  being  led,  by  overlooking 
it,  into  taking  as  the  fundamental  character  of  all  reality  what 
may  be  true  only  of  some  one  aspect  or  part  within  the  whole. 
So  much,  then,  for  the  attitude  of  "  science "  towards  the 
&cte  of  experience ;  let  ns  now  try  to  describe  the  very 
different  attitude  of  metaphysical  philosophy.  Science,  as  we 
have  seen,  regularly  begins  by  severing  some  one  class  of 
experienced  contents  from  their  surroundings,  and  then 
proceeds  to  describe  aa  elaborately  and  completely  as  possible 
the  nniform  relations  which  it  can  detect  within  the  class 
of  experienced  realities  thus  arbitrarily  singled  out.  Keflec- 
tjon  will  easily  convince  us,  however,  that  we  might  con- 
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ceivably  operate  with  the  facts  of  experience  on  a  different 
plan.  Instead  of  taking  a  part  of  the  facts  of  life  and  trying 
to  get  as  much  detailed  insight  into  them  as  possible,  we  may 
conceivably  sit  down  to  study  experience  and  experienced  facts 
broadly  as  a  whole,  and  to  ask,  without  attending  to  special 
matters  of  detail,  whether  we  can  detect  any  general 
cbaracteristics  which  belong,  not  to  this  or  that  class  of  facts 
or  to  this  or  that  aspect  of  experience,  but  to  the  facts  of 
life  or  the  contents  of  experience  viewed  as  a  whole.  If 
any  such  most  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  world  of 
experience  are  to  be  discovered,  we  clearly  have  in  them 
the  materials  for  such  a  science  as  was  called  by  Aristotle 
"  Theology  "  or  "  First  Philosophy,"  and  by  his  editors  "  Meta- 
physics " — a  science,  that  is,  which  aims  at  enunciating  results 
which  shall  be  true  of  things  not  merely  in  so  far  as  they 
have  extension,  or  outline,  or  movement,  or  any  other  special 
quality  by  which  some  one  subsidiary  class  of  experienced 
facts  is  differentiated  from  others,  but  universally  and  with- 
out restriction  of  all  experienced  contents  whatever  (eVwrnJ/*); 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  admitting  the  conceiv- 
ability  of  such  a  science  we  are  in  no  way  claiming  the 
license  to  construct  merely  fanciful  or  speculative  hypotheses 
about  the  constitution  of  things,  in  independence  or  in  deBance 
of  the  revelations  of  ordinary  experiment  and  observation. 
For  after  all  we  have  nothing  but  our  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  experience,  whether  gained  in  everyday  life  or  by 
the  stricter  methods  of  the  "  empirical "  sciences,  upon  wliich 
to  base  our  philosophic  inquiries,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  description  of  the  science  we  are  contemplating  would  be 
as  applicable  to  the  notions  of  such  "  uumetaphysical "  thinkers 
as  Avenarius  and  Herbert  Spencer  about  the  proper  sphere 
and  scope  of  philosophy  as  to  those  of  Aristotle.  Further 
reflection  may  well  persuade  us  that  a  science  like  that  of 
which  we  are  in  search  is  not  only  conceivable,  but  actually 
possible,'^     For  we  can  see  at  once  that,  with  all  their  infinite 

'  For  ■  iliacuBsioii  of  the  points  of  difference  between  the  AriBtolelian  philowphr 
of  "Being"  and  such  a  philoaophy  of  ejperieiice  ae  u  epoken  of  in  the  text,  1  may 
refer  to  m;  article  on  "The  Metaphyniciil  Problem  "in  the  /nltrnalianal  JounuU 
ij/jBitM  for  April  1900. 

*  For  the  difference  of  mMning  l>etween  the  often  confounded  tenut  "conceir- 
able  "  and  "  poMlble."  see  Avenarius,  Kritii  der  reincn  Erfahrmig,  I,  37. 
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diveraity,  the  facts  of  life  present  at  least  one  cominoD 
cbaractaristic.  "Whatever  else  they  may  be,  the  facts  upon 
which  all  our  eciences  are  founded  are  all  what  the  (jerman 
language,  for  once  proving  superior  to  our  own,  can  describe 
hj  the  convenient  word  Erlebnisse,  things  through  which  we 
have  lived,  bits  of  the  experience  of  individual  centres  of 
thought  and  feeling.  And  since  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  the 
eciences  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  give  such  an  account  of  the 
facts  of  experience  as  shall  be  consistent  with  appearances 
and  with  itself,  we  may  fairly  say  that  all  scientific  prepress 
consists  in  the  more  and  more  adequate  rendering  of  experi- 
ence, or  in  the  freeing  of  our  descriptions  of  experience  from 
ihe  "  symbolic  "  elements  which,  as  we  have  seen,  enter  so 
largely  into  our  scientific  hypotheses. 

Science,  in  fact,  at  its  different  levels  is  nothing  more  or 
\em  than  experience  in  tl^e  process  of  becoming  fully  consistent 
with  itself  and  free  from  all  admixture  of  "  symbolical "  or 
DOD-experient&l  hypothesis.^  Scientific  thinking  would  have 
reached  its  goal  and  done  its  work  if  it  could  succeed  in 
taking  into  account  the  whole  body  of  the  experience  of  our- 
selves and  of  all  sentient  beings  as  a  single  system,  and  in 
giving  a  description  of  the  contents  of  that  system  in  which 
every  term  were  itself  under  exactly  specified  conditions 
matter  of  direct  experience.  We  are  thus  led  by  reflection 
on  the  nature  of  scientific  prt^ress  to  the  conception  of 
the  scientific  ideal  as  a  perfect  or  completed  or  pure 
experience,  an  experience  which  embraces  not  some  merely, 
but  all  the  events  and  processes  which  are  the  contents  of 
the  experience  of  ourselves  and  all  other  centres  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  beholds  them  as  a  single  coherent  and 
hannonions  system,  without  any  of  the  gaps,  confusions,  and 
contradictions  inseparable  from  imperfect  and  "  symbolic " 
knowledge.  Such  an  aU-embracing  and  finally  consistent 
experience  would  in  every  case  see  things  "as  they  really 
are."  Theory  for  it  would  be  one  with  direct  experience, 
and  thus  for  it  the  ideals  at  which  we  are  consciously  or 
anconsciously  aiming  in  all  our  thinking  would  be  translated 
into    actual    facts.     Whether    such    a    complete    or    "  pure " 
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experience,  with  the  whole  of  reality  for  its  object,  actually 
exists  is  a  question  which  need  not  and  muet  not  be  raised 
at  tins  stage  of  our  ailment,  but  even  if  we  suppose  it  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  "  r^ulative  ideal  "  which  actual 
knowledge  is  always  approaching  but  never  reaches,  it  is 
easy  to  see  ite  enormous  value.  For  it  clearly  affords  us  a 
standard  or  criterion  by  which  to  measure  the  degree  of 
truth  contained  in  the  various  conceptions  of  the  general 
character  of  the  world  of  reality  with  which  we  meet  in  the 
course  of  our  ordinary  everyday  reflections  on  life  and  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  our  more  strictly  scientific  thinking,  and 
thus  supplies  us  with  a  starting-point  and  a  principle  for  our 


As  we  have  said  already,  though  all  thinking,  scientific 
and  otherwise,  has  for  its  subject-matter  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience, and  for  its  aim  the  discouery  of  simple,  adequate, 
and  consistent  ways  of  representLDg  those  facts,  yet  none 
of  our  scientific  or  unecientific  hypotheses  about  the  world 
succeed  in  realising  their  ideal  in  more  tlian  an  approximate 
degree.  Our  previous  statements  on  this  point  have  indeed 
been  only  partially  accurate ;  in  so  far  as  our  language  about 
the  "  facts "  upon  which  the  sciences  are  based  has  some- 
times apparently  countenanced  the  notion  that  the  "  facts  " 
are  a  given  quantity  which  are  there  and  can  be  accurately 
known  before  the  work  of  "  thought "  or  reflection  is  b£^un, 
it  is  liable  to  a  serious  misconstruction,  against  which  we  must 
now  protest.  Our  expressions,  which  have  been  chosen  so 
as  to  insist  in  the  strongest  possible  way  that  what  is  real 
means  something  which  we  do  not  make  but  find,  or,  at  least, 
make  in  accordance  with  laws  of  construction  which  are  not 
themselves  of  our  own  making,  must  now  be  modified  by  the 
further  consideration  that  the  "  facts  of  life,"  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  identical  with  this  reality  which  we  do  not 
make  but  find,  mean  nob  the  "  facts "  as  they  are  seen  by 
the  untutored  eye  of  immediate  and  unreflecting  perception, 
but  the  "  facts "  as  they  appear  to  the  experience  which  has 
arrived  at  an  all-embracing  and  coherent  view  of  the  whole 
system  to  which  they  belong.  Though  the  truth  about 
reality  is,  as  we  say,  found  and  not  made,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  without  a  preliminary  process  of  search.     Thus  in  any 
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jsrticnlax  department  of  science  the  "  facts "  in  a  certain 
obeervatioD  or  experiment  wear  a  very  different  aspect  for 
the  skilled  investigator  from  that  which  the  same  "  facts " 
present  to  the  tyro.  What  the  trained  eye  sees  under  the 
microscope  is  far  from  being  the  same  confused  mass  of 
bewildering  details  which  meete  the  eye  of  the  puzzled 
lajman,  who  lacks,  as  popular  speech  rightly  expresses  it, 
"  experience "  in  usii^  the  instrument.  As  we  proceed 
upward  from  the  first  cnide  attempts  of  dawning  intelligence 
to  understand  its  own  experiences,  through  the  various  levels 
of  nntrained  and  half-trained  reflection,  to  the  thoroughly 
oiganised  and  disciplined  thinking  of  self-conscious  science, 
what  we  call  the  same  body  of  facts  or  experiences  is 
constantly  growing  in  fulness  of  discriminated  details,  as  well 
as  in  defimteness  and  intelligibility  of  structure,  at  each 
snccesBive  step.  So  that,  in  the  last  resort,  no  science  can 
be  said  to  give  a  thoroughly  truthful  and  adequate  representa- 
tion of  "  experience  "  or  of  "  facts,"  except  one,  if  there  be 
sQch  a  one,  which  includes  all  the  material  of  experience,  and 
that  with  a  thoroughly  consistent  insight  into  the  structure 
of  iJiat  material 

These  considerations  will  assist  us  to  define  sufficiently 
for  our  purpose  the  procedure  of  metaphjrsics.  Though, 
aa  we  can  easily  see,  we  cannot,  on  the  basis  of  out  own 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  world,  say  in  detail  what  would 
be  the  contents  of  such  a  pure,  or  complete,  or  absolute  ex- 
perience as  wo  have  found  to  be  the  ideal  of  science,'  we 
can  clearly  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle  that  nothing 
could  enter  into  such  an  experience  which  does  not  conform 
to  the  general  formal  conditions  of  all  experience  as  such. 
If  in  any  of  our  theories  about  things  there  is  an  element 
which  cannot  be  translated  into  terms  of  contents  of  actual 
or  possible  experience  without  involving  a  contradiction,  then 
the  theory,  as  it  stands,  is  weighted  with  inadmissible 
elements  of  hypothesis ;  it  is  not  an  adequate  rendering  of 
experience,  is  not  ultimately  the  full  truth  about  the  facts. 
There  is  room,  therefore,  in  the  general  scheme  of  human 

'  And  hfluce  PInta  very  rightly  spraks  ot  the  "good,"  i.e.  the  complsted 
■ppnhcnnon  of  tba  world  an  a  aiogle  oiguilc  Doity,  as  "uitailly  transceDdlog  thI 
^itence  io  dignity  nod  power  "  {Bqi-  SOB  B). 
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knowledge  tor  a  system  of  metaphysics  which  shall  be  at  one 
aud  the  same  time  both  constructive  and  critical.  It  is  the 
function  of  metaphysics  as  a  constructive  science  to  discover 
and  formulate  those  most  general  formal  conditions  of  experi- 
ence with  which  any  description  of  matter  of  fact  which  can 
be  accepted  as  ultimately  true  must,  as  we  have  seen,  agree ; 
as  a  critical  discipline,  the  business  of  metaphysics  is  to  test 
the  various  theories  and  propositions  which  pass  for  true  in 
our  everyday  thinking  or  in  our  sciences  by  comparison  with 
the  ideal  standard  of  a  "  pure  "  or  perfect  experience,  and  to 
decide  how  far  all  or  any  of  them  satisfy  the  two  require- 
ments of  agreement  with  the  formal  conditions  of  experience 
in  general  and  with  the  material  conditions  of  the  particular 
experiences  which  they  claim  to  represent  Thus,  on  the 
constructive  side,  a  science  of  metaphysics  ought  to  provide 
us  with  at  least  a  rudimentary  and  elementary  conception 
of  the  general  character  which  belongs  to  the  world  of 
experience  as  a  whole,  and,  on  the  critical  side,  it  ought  to 
be  of  the  utmost  service  in  exhibiting  the  contradictions  and 
imperfections  of  all  attempts  to  apply  to  the  world  of  experi- 
ence as  a  whole  categories  which  are  only  adequate  to 
i-epresent  isolated  aspects  of  it  In  both  its  constructive  and 
its  critical  aspect  such  a  science  consists  throughout  simply 
in  the  consistent  application  of  the  two  elementary  principles, 
that  a  description  of  experienced  fact,  to  be  fully  true,  must 
represent  all  the  &cts,  and  must  represent  them  without 
contradiction. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  neither  metaphysics  nor 
any  other  branch  of  knowledge  can  really  give  us  that  final 
and  utterly  adequate  picture  of  experience  which  is  some- 
times spoken  of  under  the  name  of  "  absolute "  truth.  The 
departmental  or  non- metaphysical  sciences  fail  to  do  so 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  they  depend  for  their  very  existence 
upon  a  kind  of  systematic  suppressio  veri ;  they  have  necessarily 
to  mutilate  experience  in  order  to  deal  with  it,  as  they  do, 
piecemeal  And  further,  every  one  of  the  departmental 
sciences  indulges  not  only  in  the  sappresaw  veri,  hut  also  in 
the  Buggestio  falsi  which  usually  accompanies  suppressions 
of  the  truth.  They  not  only  do  not  give  us  the  whole  truth ; 
what  truth  they  do  give  us  comes  to  us  largely  mixed  with 
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"symbolic"  hypotheses  and  concepts  which  are  no  part  of 
the  truth.  Metaphysics,  assaming  that  metaphysics  exists, 
avoids  at  least  this  second  source  of  error.  By  dra^ng  to 
light  the  coDfosions  and  contradictions  inherent  in  our 
"symbolic"  concepte  and  hypotheses,  it  disei^ages  the  truly 
experiential  elemeats  in  our  scientilic  theories  from  the 
idmixture  of  non -experiential  and  therefore  unthinkable 
material  with  which  they  are  contaminated.  In  so  far  as 
it  is  tme  to  ita  own  leading  principles,  it  thus  alone  of  all 
branches  of  study  presents  us  with  a  description  of  experience 
which  contains  no  terms  but  such  as  are  themselves  matters 
of  experience,  and  may  therefore  fairly  claim  the  unique 
merit  of  offering  us  nothing  but  the  truth. 

It  is  not,  however,  equally  successful  in  attaining  the 
whole  truth.  Unlike  the  other  sciences,  indeed,  it  avowedly 
takes  cognisance  of  the  facts  of  experience  in  their  entirety, 
and  not  of  mere  isolated  aspects  of  the  (acts,  but  it  can  only 
sacceed  in  thus  dealing  with  facte  and  with  life  as  a  whole  on 
condition  of  treating  them  in  mere  outline,  and  with  a  complete 
disr^ard  of  detail.  At  the  best  metaphysics  on  its  cou- 
almctive  side  can  only  hope  to  discover  the  formal  conditions  of 
eiperience  in  general;  it  is. powerless  to  ascertain  the  material 
conditions  of  any  particular  set  of  experiences.  Thus  a  final 
and  absolute  insight  into  the  facts  of  existence  as  they  would 
be  found  to  be  by  a  completed  experience  is  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  no  more  than  an  unattainable  ideal,  which 
has  at  best  a  "regulative"  value  for  our  scientific  thinking. 
If,  however,  it  is  possible  to  discover  with  certainty  even 
the  most  general  and  formal  characteristics  which  would 
belong  to  the  contents  of  a  "  pure  "  or  completed  experience 
as  such,  the  science  which  deals  with  these  characteristics, 
though  far  from  being  identical  with  "  the  absolute  truth 
about  the  world,"  would  at  least  be  a  kind  of  knowledge 
which,  unlike  any  other,  was  so  far  final  that  its  outlines 
would  be  in  need  merely  of  filling  in  with  detail,  and  not 
of  actual  alteration,  in  order  to  make  them  the  "absolute 
truth." 

Now  such  a  science  we  have  in  metaphysics.  Metaphysics 
aims  at  discovering,  if  possible,  the  general  or  formal  char- 
acteristics   which    must    belong    to    a    fully    completed    and 
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Bystematic  experience  of  the  worid  merely  as  syBtematio 
and  as  experience,  apart  from  consideration  of  the  special 
character  of  the  details  of  the  system.  Its  first  principles 
are,  (1)  what  is  real  is  experience,  and  (2)  what  is  real  Ib 
not  self-contradictory ;  and  it  is  in  dependence  on  these 
principles  that  it  attempts,  in  its  critical  aspect,  to  discuss  the 
claims  of  the  systems  described  by  the  several  sciences  to  be 
identical  with  the  complete  world  of  experience  The  very 
generality  which  metaphysics  affects  in  itself  prevents  it 
from  telling  us  in  full  what  the  real  world  is.  Indeed,  it 
would  he  impossible  to  give  a  full  answer  to  such  a  question 
without  transcending  the  forms  of  universality  and  relational 
predication  which  are  common  to  all  sciences  and  all  know- 
ledge, but  this  imperfection  does  not  in  any  way  debar 
metaphysics  from  confronting  the  theories  and  hypotheses 
of  the  other  sdences  with  the  general  characteristics  of 
experience  as  a  whole,  and  thus  testing  their  claim  to  supply 
the  missing  knowledge.  Its  principal  business  may  thus  be 
said  to  he  that  of  perpetually  modifying  the  pretensions  of 
every  other  form  of  thought  by  reminding  it  of  the  existence  of 
aspects  of  experience  of  which  it  has  taken  no  account,  as 
well  as  by  testing  the  inner  coherency  of  its  descriptions  of 
facts  which  it  does  claim  to  consider.  In  this  way  the 
abstractness  and  incompleteness  inherent  in  metaphysical 
knowledge  iteelf  need  not  prevent  it  from  having  a  great  deal 
to  say  upon  such  questions  as  whether,  e.^.,  "  matter  in  motion  " 
or  "  a  kingdom  of  selves "  are  categories  which  furnish  an 
adequate  and  coherent  account  of  the  general  character  of  the 
whole  system  of  experienced  fact. 

Such,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  the  true  function  and  scope 
of  metaphysics.  It  is  a  science  which,  startit^  from  the 
conception,  involved  in  aU  our  notions  of  scientific  progress, 
of  a  complete  and  consistent  formulation  of  expedience,  aims 
at  discovering  the  general  characteristics  of  such  an  account 
of  experience,  and  at  comparing  the  various  pictures  of  the 
world  given  by  the  several  sciences  and  by  the  unsystematic 
thinking  of  everyday  life  with  this  ideal  And  as  the  futility 
of  such  investigations  could  only  be  proved  by  a  counter- 
appeal  to  a  metaphysical  theory  of  first  principles,  we  may 
fairly  claim  that  the  description  of  the  aims   and   objects 
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of  the  science  of  itself  afifords  sufficient  juatification  for  its 
existeDce.^ 

What  then,  we  now  go  on  to  ask,  woald  be  the  diBtinguish- 
ing  characteristics  of  a  subordinate  science  based  upon  the 
results  of  such  an  inquiiy  into  the  formal  conditions  of  experi- 
ence as  we  have  just  described  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  not  veiy  far  to  seek.  It  is  clear  in  the  first  place  that  one 
of  the  chief  advantages  possessed  by  such  a  science  would  be 
that  its  sphere  and  subject-matter  would  be  defiued  and  cir- 
cumscribe with  exceptional  exactness.  We  ought,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  science,  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  and 
defioiteness  precisely  what  the  lesser  system  of  experienced 
fact  contains,  and  how  it  stands  related  to  the  wider  and  all- 
embracing  system  of  experienced  fact  which  constitutes  the 
metaphysician's  real  world ;  where  the  lesser  system  begins  and 
where  it  leaves  off.  Any  uncertainty  about  the  boundary  lines 
of  our  science,  any  failure  to  define  with  complete  and  perfect 
accuracy  the  subject-matter  of  its  investigations,  means  that  we 
cannot  say  with  precision  what  is  the  reality  which  we  are 
invest^ating,  or  how,  for  a  completed  experience  of  the  whole 
of  reality,  the  point  of  view  of  our  science  would  be  modified 
by  the  inclusion  in  one  system  of  the  aspects  of  existence  con- 
templated by  it  and  by  the  other  departmental  sciences. 
Before  psychology,  for  instance,  could  become,  us  philosophers 
have  often  tried  to  make  it,  a  branch  of  applied  metaphysics, 
we  should  need  to  know  with  perfect  precision  how  the 
individual  human  mind  is  related  to  the  human  body  and  to 
the  whole  of  the  universe-  In  the  absence  of  information  011 
this  point,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  even  the  most  certain 
conclusions  of  the  psycholt^list  are  not  affected  to  an  unknoieti 
itgrte  with  error,  in  consequence  of  that  original  isolation  of 
certain  aspects  of  reality  from  their  concrete  setting  by  which 
the  science  of  psychology  is  created. 

We  may  perhaps,  in  passing,  call  special  attention  to 
the  words  in  the  last  sentence  which  we  have  italicised.  Tlie 
disadvantage  under  which  the  non- metaphysical  sciences 
labour  is  not  merely   that  of  containing  erroneous  and  one- 

<  I  am  glad  to  obaerva  the  close  correspondence  in  general  character  between  niy 
om  view  of  the  problem  of  met&phfaica  and  that  t^eu  by  Dr.  Hodgson  i 
n«nt  MtUifhytiii  iff  S. 
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sided  statements,  such  as  am  inseparable  from  any  science 
which  takes  less  than  the  whole  of  reality  for  its  province 
and  subject-matter.  They  not  only  fall  short  of  the  fuU 
truth  about  things,  but  they  fall  short  of  the  truth  by 
an  amount  which  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  with  any 
accuracy.  We  can  see  that  their  views  of  the  world  and  the 
processes  it  contains  would  have  to  undei^  modification  if  the 
facts  upon  which  they  are  based  were  brought  into  relation 
with  all  the  rest  of  the,  to  us  unknown,  facts  of  which  a  com- 
plete experience  would  have  to  take  cognisance,  but  we  know 
neither  the  amount  of  the  modification,  nor,  except  in  the  very 
vaguest  way,  its  direction.  For  instance,  we  may  feel  con- 
fident that  the  convenient  working  hypothesis  of  the  "  parallel- 
ism "  between  bodily  and  mental  processes  is  a  merely 
"  symbolical "  way  of  representing  facts  the  full  nature  of 
which  is  necessarily  unknown  to  us.  We  may  confidently 
assert  that  the  process  which  we  are  compelled  to  treat  as  hav- 
ing the  double  character  of  physical  and  psychical  change 
would  appear,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  experience  com- 
plete and  "  purer "  than  our  own,  as  a  single  and  indivisible 
event.  But  we  in  our  limited  experience  are  utterly  without 
the  categories  which  would  be  adequate  t«  the  representation 
of  such  a  single  concrete  psycho-physical  process,  and  are  in 
consequence  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  convenient  but 
entirely  unthinkable  fiction  of  "  parallel "  processes,  or  a  pro- 
cess with  two  sides  to  it,  the  relation  between  which  remains, 
when  all  is  said,  an  utter  mystery.  The  unity  of  mental  and 
bodily  life  thus  is  for  our  science  a  mere  postulate  and  nothing 
more.  The  first  step  towards  placing  the  science  ofpsycholt^y 
on  a  metaphysical  basis,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  would 
have  to  be  the  discovery  of  some  cat^ory  under  which  we 
could  consistently  represent  this  unity,  which  is  for  us  at 
present  expressed  as  a  mere  postulate,  by  hypotheses  which  we 
can  all  see  to  be  merely  "  symbolic,"  and  therefore,  as  they 
stand,  untrue' 

If  an  "  empirical "  science  could    be   successfully  turned 
into    a    branch    of   applied    metaphysics,    it    would    still    of 

I  1  venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Wuii's  trencliant  n'snult  on  the  doctrine  of 
"  parolleliam  "  {A'al.  and  As-  vol.  ii.  chap,  ii.),  however  fntal  to  ita  cluimii  to  bSotiI 
Gnel  luetaphysical  truth,  leaven  the  qaestion  of  its  pnctiol  Tslae  aa  a  conveniant 
varking  hypothesis  untoached. 
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eoniae  be  constantly  neceaaary  in  the  details  of  the  anbor- 
diiMte  science  to  disr^ard  the  great  majority  of  the  facts  of 
experience,  and  thus  to  fall  into  convenient  errora  of  abstraction, 
but  it  would  always  be  in  our  power,  whenever  we  thought 
fit,  to  correct  onr  own  miastatements  and  half-truths  by  the 
aid  of  our  knowledge,  as  metaphysicians,  of  the  modifications 
and  alterations  necessary  to  bring  the  tacts  of  our  science  into 
rdation  with  the  rest  of  experience  as  a  whole.  We  should,  in 
fafA,  be  much  in  the  position  of  a  mathematician  allowing  him- 
nlf  for  convenience'  sake  to  simplify  &  problem  by  the  removal 
of  certain  complications  which  it  is  always  in  his  power  to 
restore  the  moment  it  aeems  desirable.  In  the  actual  state  of 
psychology  and  the  other  sciences  our  position  is  rather  that 
of  an  experimenter  who  suspects  all  Ms  results  to  be  vitiated 
by  a  certain  constant  error,  but  is  entirely  without  the  means 
of  determining  its  quantity  and  direction.  If  we  sometimes 
hesitate  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  Platonic  contention,  that  the 
resnlts  of  our  "  empirical "  sciences  are  after  all  "  opinion,"  and 
not  "  knowledge,"  the  diaagreement  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
improvement  of  scientific  method  and  the  increase  of  scientific 
knowledge  as  to  the  comparative  inadequacy  of  the  ideal  of 
"  knowledge  "  with  which  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  content^ 

This  leads  me  to  a  further  conaideration.  In  a  science  based 
apon  the  results  of  metaphysics  we  ought  to  be  able  not  only  to 
define  our  subject-matter  with  accuracy,  but  also  to  formulate 
tbe  leading  concepts  which  our  science  uses  in  the  interpreta- 
tioo  of  phenomena  in  a  way  that  precludes  their  containing 
any  internal  contradictions  or  any  merely  "  symbolical "  and 
Don-experiential  elements  except  such  as  are  known  to  be  such, 
and  can  be  replaced  by  more  "  real "  equivalents  whenever  we 
choose.  For  contradiction  and  incoherency  in  our  scientific 
ntegoriea  mean  that  any  readjustment  of  our  science  to  the  larger 
wboleofexperiencedfactwould  involve  the  extensivemodification 
of  its  leading  working  ideas.  And  so  again  the  presence  in  our 
nplanationa  of  inu^inary  and  symbolic  terms  means  that  the 
hfpothesee  of  our  science  are  at  beat  mere  working  ideas,  con- 

'  Bat  we  niiut  not  forget  that  tbe  dincavery  of  the  ciJcdIiib  of  probabilities  hu 
Mdc  it  possible  for  us,  aa  it  coald  not  hkve  be«a  for  FUto,  so  long  ai  wa  are  content 
h  din«gBTd  the  general  limitations  of  empirical  Bciencc,  and  to  raise  no  qaoitions 
abant  its  nltiiaate  araamptions,  to  determine  the  amount  and  dincUon  of  tha 
{nbalile  error  of  our  obaerrations, 
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feBsedly  inadequate  as  representations  of  concrete  and  actual 
processes  such  as  are  or  might  be  given  in  a  real  experience. 
And  in  a  science  based  on  metaphyBical  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  real  there  can  be  no  such  things  as  merely 
"  working "  hypotheses  or  merely  provisional  explanations, 
except  as  mere  incidental  blemishes  and  excrescences.  If  vre 
knew  what  the  "  Hower  in  the  crannied  wall "  was,  says  Tenny- 
son, we  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.  And  assuredly 
the  converse  proposition  is  equally  true.  If  you  know  what 
God  and  man  is,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  without  recourse 
to  unthinkable  symbolism,  what  the  Sower  in  the  crannied 
wall  ia  The  "  dialectic "  which  would  put  us  into  full  and 
complete  possession  of  the  truth  about  the  constitution  of  the 
universe  would  also,  as  Plato  pointed  out,  be  the  one  science 
which  could  speak  with  unquestionable  authority  of  the  true 
nature  of  each  particular  thing,  how  insignificant  soeTer 
{Republic,  534  b).  Internal  self-contradiction  and  disagreement 
with  the  general  formal  characteristics  of  experience  would  be 
alike  impossible  in  a  science  based  on  metaphysics.  If  the 
concepts  used  by  any  science  cannot  without  thoroughgoing 
modification  stand  the  double  test  of  self-consistency  and 
agreement  with  the  general  characteristics  of  experience  aa  a 
whole,  then,  however  useful  for  practical  purposes,  the  funda- 
mental ideas  and  principles  of  that  science  are  after  all  "  work- 
ing "  hypotheses,  and  have  none  of  the  finality  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  science  of  metaphysical  or^in. 

We  may  easily  illustrate  the  argument  of  the  last  paragraph 
by  an  appeal,  for  instance,  to  the  position,  with  respect  to  finality, 
of  OUT  ordinary  geometry.  Suppose  that  our  insight  into  the 
general  conditions  of  experience  enabled  us  to  make  either  of 
the  following  propositions:  (1)  Whatever  is  experienced  muBt 
necessarily  come  to  us  with  attributes  of  a  spatial  kind,  the 
nature  of  which  is  correctly  represented  by  the  Euclidean 
assumptions  about  space  ;  *■  or,  (2)  The  spatial  form,  aa  repre- 
sented by  Euclidean  geometry,  will  be  found  to  beloi^  to  all 
experiences  which  satisfy  certain  definitely  known  conditions  * — 
then  the  geometry  of  Euclid  would  assume  the  rank  of  a 
philosophical  science,  and  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  say, 

'  B;  the  "  Eaclidun  usamptions  "  I  meui  those  implied  Id  the  funoni  postulate 
abont  parallel  atralglit  lines,  or,  wb&t  I  suppoee  is  the  same  thin^  Id  i.  S2. 

'  &!).  all  perceptiDiiB  of  night  and  touch. 
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^ren  certain  accurately  known  conditions,  the  propositions  of 
geomett;  are  necessarily  and  without  exception  true  of  the  real 
world.  And,  if  we  could  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  Kant's 
treatment  of  space  as  a  form  of  intuition  in  the  "  Transcendeotal 
JEatbetic,"  we  might  almost  be  prepared  to  take  thia  view  of 
the  relation  of  "  Euclidean  "  space  to  the  general  scheme  of  the 
world.  Any  mi^ivings  that  might  arise  about  the  matter 
coold  only  be  due  to  the  feeling  that  the  Kantian  dictum  that 
space  is  the  form  of  intuition  beloi^i^  to  the  "  outer  sense  " 
is  too  vague  and  obscure  to  amount  of  itself  to  such  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  spatial  type  of 
experience  depends  as  we  seem  to  require  from  a  metapbysic 
of  geometry. 

But  now  sappoee  for  a  moment  that  there  is — I  do  not 
aay  truth — but  even  intelligibility  in  the  contentions  of 
oar  modem  "  metogeometers."  Suppose  that  Euclid's  space, 
with  its  fundamental  axiom  about  parallels,  is  only  one  of 
several  thinkable  types  of  spatial  conBtruction,  and  that  we  do 
not  possess  enough  knowledge  about  the  whole  scheme  of  things 
to  be  able  to  say  that  Euclidean  space  alone  is  real,  or  even 
that  the  apace  in  which  we  live  is  in  all  its  parts  of  the  strictly 
Euclidean  type.  I  do  not,  of  course,  affirm  that  the  sug- 
geetioDS  here  brought  forward  are  true  or  even  well-founded ; 
the  question  of  their  value  is  entirely  one  for  the  mathema- 
tician and  the  physicist  The  important  point  for  my  purpose 
is  simply  that  such  ideas,  be  they  as  valuable  as  Professor  Karl 
Pearson  suggests  or  as  useless  as  Stallo  asserts,  have  been  put 
forward  by  eminent  mathematicians,  and  that,  right  or  wrong, 
they  appear,  as  far  as  a  mere  layman  can  judge,  to  have  enough 
meaning  to  be  capable  of  being  discussed. 

Consider  the  argument  of  the  following  senteuces  (Common 
Senseofihe  Extut  Scieneu,  p.  222):  "We  assame  that  all  our 
space  is  perfectly  same,  or  that  sohd  figures  do  not  change  their 
shape  in  passing  from  one  position  in  it  to  another.  ,  .  .  Suppos- 
ing oar  observations  to  be  correct,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  the  portion  of  space  of  which  we  are  c<^nisant  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  same,  that  therefore  aU  space  is  same.  .  .  .  On 
.  the  like  basis  with  this  postulate  as  to  the  sameness  of  our  space 
I  stands  the  further  assumption  that  it  is  homaloidal  {i.e.  that  its 
curvature  is  zero). .  .  .  We  may  postulate  that  the  portion  of  space 
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of  which  we  are  cognisant  is  practically  homaloidal,  but  we  have 
clearly  no  right  to  dogmatically  extend  this  poetutate  to  oil 
space."  Now  if  we  admit  the  very  possibility  of  discussing 
these  su^estions,  we  are  at  once  bound  to  concede  that  the 
doctrine  about'  parallels  which  expresses  the  fundamental 
assumption  of  our  ordinary  geometry  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  space  in  which  we  live  is  so  far  from  being  an  intellectual 
necessity  for  all  creatures  possessed  of  an  "  outer  sense,"  that  it 
is — in  the  words  of  the  author  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted — 
"  a  mere  d<^matic  extensioa  to  the  unknown  of  a  postulate 
which  may  perhaps  be_  true  for  the  apace  upon  which  we  can 
expeiiment."  This  means  that  the  most  fundamental  aasump- 
tions  of  our  science  are  true  only  with  restrictions  and  under 
conditions  which  we  have  no  means  of  determinii^;  with 
accuracy,  and  that  we  simply  do  not  know  how  far  or  with 
what  modifications  they  wotild  hold  good  for  a  completed 
experience.  And  this  liability  to  modification  to  an  unknown 
extent  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
a  merely  "empirical"  and  uon -metaphysical  science.  And 
hence  writers  like  Professor  Clifford,  who  admit  the  posaibUity 
of  non-Euchdean  space,  are  only  l<^cal  in  calling  geometry  a 
"physical"  science.' 

We  may  now  pass  from  these  generalities  to  the  application 
of  the  principles  which  have  guided  us  so  far  to  the  problem  in 
which  we  are  specially  interested,  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  ethics  to  metaphysics.  We  may  state  the  alternative 
possibilities  between  which  we  have  to  choose  in  the  most 
general  way  in  the  form  of  an  antithesis,  thus.  If  we  can 
b^;in  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  conduct  by  such  a  definition 
of  the  concept  "  conduct "  as  will  serve,  not  for  provisional 
purposes  merely,  but  with  completeness  and  finality,  to  indicate 
where  moral  action  begins  and  where  it  merges  in  something 

'  To  tha  TiLrioua  poaaibilities  kbont  ipue  entUDereted  in  Commm  Sentt  qf  the 
Xxeet  Sdatces,  lot.  at,,  we  msj'  add  aaothei'  wbicb  the  physiciit  has  &  rigbt  to  dis- 
regard, thoDgb  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  considetatiMi  by  the  metaphjiicim,  Mr. 
Bradley,  I  believe,  ia  the  only  writer  who  haa  clearly  atated  the  point  Chat,  for  all  wq 
know,  there  mar  ^  noiDeTDua  spatial  systenu  within  tha  Unirarae,  hating  no  kind  of 
apstial  relation  with  one  another.  It  this  ia  ao,  even  a  proof  that  the  ourvatnro  of 
«ur  space  in  all  Its  parts  ia  zero  wonlil  not  warrant  n  dogmatic  denial  of  tha  eziatenco 
of  DOd-haman  iuteUigeacen  endowed  with  spatial  eiperienees  of  ■  different  kind. 
For  these  geometricians  space  with  a  Snite  cnnature  might  be  rmi  spaoe,  and 
"Bat"  apace  with  a  zero  curvature  "imsKlnarj-."  The  aaaertion  that  even  our  own 
spatial  experiences  all  form  one  single  spati&l  sf  stem  needs  mora  eiamhution  than  it 
faai  hltlierto  received. 
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b^ber,  if  we  can  produce  a  thoronghly  coherent  account  of 
moral  good  and  moi^  duty,  if  we  can  trace  back  all  the  varied 
jihenomena  of  the  moral  life  and  the  moral  judgment  to  their 
gooice  in  a  single  self-consistent  principle  of  action,  if  we  can 
exhibit  exactly  the  place  the  moral  ideal  and  the  moral  way  of 
lookiiig  at  things  would  hold  in  an  experience  which  took  into 
account  the  whole  contents  of  the  world,  and  show  how  it 
wonld  fuse  into  a  harmonious  whole  with  the  apparently  dis- 
cordant ideals  of  science  and  of  art,  then  we  have  a  system  of 
ethics  based  apon  a  genuine  metaphysical  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  character  of  reality  as  a  whole.  If  we  cannot  do  this, 
bnt  are  driven,  in  onr  attempts  at  system^ktiaing  our  moral 
JQdgments  and  preferences,  to  operate  with  concepts  of  a  self- 
contradictory  and  merely  "  symbolic"  kind,  if  our  practical  con- 
clusioDB  hold  good  only  within  limits  and  under  restrictions 
which  cannot  be  accurately  assigned,  if  we  cannot  establish  a 
finally  consistent  account  of  the  ideals  which  we  set  before 
ooreelves  in  our  conduct  and  oor  ethical  theory,  then  ethics  is. 
like  any  physical  branch  of  inquiry,  a  merely  "  empirical "  or 
"oatnral "  science,  if  indeed  it  can  properly  be  called  a  science 
at  all. 

We  may  state  the  same  antithesis  in  a  more  concrete  form 
Ifans.  If  we  can  start  in  our  theorising,  from  what  Kant  would 
csll  a  purely  "  formal "  conception  of  good  or  of  duty,  deducible 
Aral  the  mere  general  analysis  of  the  notion  of  rational 
01  self-determining  activity,  and  from  this  concept  deduce  in 
tan  laws  of  conduct  applicable  without  restriction  to  all 
ntiouBl  or  self-determining  ^ents  as  such,  irrespective  of  the 
qiecial  peculiarities  of  their  physical  environment  and  animal 
nature,  we  can  base  ethics  upon  metaphysics,  as  Kant  and  his 
followers  attempt  to  do.  But  if  we  are  driven  to  b^in  our 
ethical  reflections  with  a  concept  of  good  or  duty  based  upon  a 
comparative  study  of  the  empirically  ascertained  facts  of  human 
life  and  history,  and  if,  for  aught  we  know,  this  provisional  con- 
cept of  good  or  duty  may  be  liable  to  be  modified  in  the  course 
of  onr  researches  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  pertinent  social 
tcts,  if  we  have  to  rec(^ise  in  these  "  facts "  "  material " 
carcumstaQces  not  springing  from  the  very  nature  of  self- 
determining  or  rational  personality  as  such,  but  from  what  are 
in  the  end  purely  animal  impulses  and  instincts,  of  which  we 

Coogic 
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do  not  know  but  that  they  may  be  otherwise  in  other  parts  of 
the  uoiverse,  if  our  moral  laws  ^ain  would  be  liable  to 
indefinite  modificatioD  under  diSerent  physical  conditions  and 
with  altered  animal  instincts,  then  once  more  ethics  is  a  purely 
empirical  study,  and  its  concepts  and  hypotheses,  like  those  of 
all  the  so-called  "  empirical "  sciences,  are  merely  provisional, 
that  is,  they  are  only  valid  under  conditions  the  totality  of 
which  is  unknown.  They  are  valid  and  binding  for  a  self- 
determining  personality  possessed  by  the  particular  animal 
oi^anisation  and  placed  in  the  particular  physical  and  social 
environment  with  which  we  are  ourselves  familiar,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  say  to  what  extent  they  would  be  applic- 
able to  the  case  of  non-human  personalities  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  universe,  or  even  to  future  generations  of  human 
personalities,  if  the  material  conditions  of  existence  upon  out 
planet  were  to  be  seriously  altered. 

A  final  decision  between  these  opposing  views  of  the  basis 
of  ethical  truth  and  its  d^i;ree  of  validity  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  fall  review  of  the  considerations  which  we  intend  to 
urge  in  the  following  chapters ;  but  we  may,  I  think,  at  eveia 
this  prelimary  st^e  of  our  argument,  with  advantage  point 
out  the  singular  fragility  of  the  assumptions  to  which  the 
Kantian  view  (and  a  metaphysical  theory  of  ethics  means 
practically  the  Kantian  view)  stands  committed,  (1)  If  we 
are  willing  to  go  back  to  first  principles,  we  may  make  our 
appeal  to  the  character  of  the  behest  and  most  universal 
categories  under  which  we  can  bring  the  facts  of  organic  and 
psychical  life  in  their  totality.  Avenarius,  in  his  essay  on 
"  Philosophy  as  a  Conception  of  the  World  in  conformity  with 
the  Principle  of  least  Action,"  and  others '  have  very  properly 
emphasised  the  value  for  philosophy  of  the  so-called  principle 
of  economy.  According  to  their  view,  the  fundamental  nature 
of  human  thought  is  best  expressed  by  the  statement  that 
thinking  is  a  labour-saving  contrivance,  by  the  aid  of  which 
we  are  able  to  classify  our  experiences  at  the  cost  of  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  euer^.  The  same  formula  applies  no 
less  admirably  to  the  whole  body  of  our  ethical  feelings  and 
judgments.       The   whole    system    of   ethical    sentiments   and 

'  For  a  brief  and  lucid  HlsUmeot  of  tbe  principle  see  alM  H.  Comelluii,  Piy- 

cholegU  alt  ET/ahrungs-Trisifntchoift,  pp.  8[>-S7. 
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jodgments  hj  which  the  moral  life  of  a  communil^  or  a 
dvilisation  is  ruled  has,  in  fact,  ao  other  significance  than  this ; 
it  is  a  contrivance,  primarily  shaped  like  other  contrivances  of 
Uie  kind,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  for  survival  between 
(tivergent  types  for  bringing  the  particular  reactions  of  an 
individoal  upon  the  stimuli  supplied  by  his  material  and  social 
environment  into  couformity  with  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  species  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  himself  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  species  and  an  instrument  in  its  propagation. 
The  supreme  importance  to  the  human  race  at  large  of  a 
general  ethical  progress  b  due  to  the  fact  that  the  formation 
of  moral  habits  and  the  sentiments  to  which  they  give  birth 
promotes  the  regular  execution,  at  a  trifling  cost  in  energy,  of 
a  beneficial  reaction,  which,  apart  from  the  moral  habit,  would 
only  have  been  brought  about  sporadically  after  an  infinity  of 
less  beneficial  or  even  positively  harmful  reactions,  and  at  the 
cost  to  the  individual  and  the  species  of  an  untold  expenditure 
of  energy/ 

In  another  connection  it  would  be  interesting  to  dwell 
more  in  detail  upon  the  unique  advantages  of  the  conception 
of  moral  action  here  suggested  as  affording  at  one  and  the 
same  time  an  estimate  of  the  functions  dischai^ed  by  morality 
in  the  life  of  the  civilised  man  or  community,  and  an  indication 
of  the  nature  of  the  evolutionary  process  by  which  moral 
iuBtitutioDS  and  ideals  have  presumably  been  called  into 
existence.  For  the  present,  however,  our  purpose  is  simply  to 
show  from  such  a  description  of  the  general  character  of  moral 
action  the  utter  inadequacy  of  any  theory  which  professes  to 

'  Lest  ths  rciular  abovld  think  me  Dnmlodful  of  mj'  own  prcvioiis  protest  Kgtliut 
loow  >Dd  ambiguous  um  of  the  t«rm  "  energ7,"  I  huten  to  lemu-k  that  the  energy 
of  vhlch  I  am  itpeaking  may  be  Qaderatood  throughout  in  >  purely  phyuologlciil 
matat  u  energy  of  musculu'  eieitiou,  &nd  in  therefore  strictly  "  celcnlkble  in  ternu  of 
HUM  and  velocity."  It  is  possible  that  I  may  by  an  overalght  be  fouDd  using  inch 
tsnns  u  "energy"  and  "force"  ineiactly  here  and  there  in  the  course  of  this  esaay, 
bat  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  my  iTgumente  will  be  fonnd  to  turn  upon  the 
ambignons  nse  of  these  terma.  Thus  if  by  any  chance  t  shoald  be  foDod  referring  in 
the  eoitrwi  of  my  exposition  to  "psychical  forcea,"  1  would  ash  the  reader  to  nnder- 
■land  by  the  phnee  merely  procfssu  of  a  psychical  kind  ;  and  to  dinoiss  from  his 
mind  any  notions  of  "activity"  which  the  words  may  saggeat.  For  an  elaborate 
statement  of  the  parallel  between  the  evolation  of  organic  types  and  the  development 
of  ethlc^  and  social  systems,  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  Profeasor  Alexsndet'a 
Moral  Order  and  Prograt.  For  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
ethical  sentiments  can  be  originated  by  natorsl  aelection,  sea  Westermacck'a  able 
discnsden  of  the  origin  of  the  uolveiwt  condemnation  of  IncestnoDS  nnloo*. — Butory 
BfBmian  Marriage,  chap.  liv. 
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find  a  sufficient  explanation  of  ethical  facts  in  the  bare 
concept  of  a  "rational"  or  " eelf-detennuiing "  intelligence. 
To  say  that  morality  has  its  origin  in  the  rational  or  self- 
determining  character  of  human  activity  is  indeed  to  say  no 
more  than  that  it  is,  in  our  own  phraseology,  a  systemalac 
device  for  saving  labour  to  the  human  organism.  For  activity 
is  self- determining  just  In  so  far  as  the  agent's  reactions 
against  his  enviroDment  cease  to  he  determined  for  him  tnan 
the  outset  by  a  few  rigidly  fixed  typical  forms  of  instinctive 
response  to  certain  general  classes  of  stimulus,  and  come  to  be 
adapted  on  each  and  every  occasion  to  secure  the  particnlar 
result  which,  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  is 
demanded  by  the  permanent  interests  of  the  individual  or  of 
the  species  of  which  he  is  a  representative  member.  I  am, 
for  instance,  more  truly  a  self- determining  agent  than  a 
hemisphereless  fish,  because  while  the  fish  is  so  constituted 
that  he  cannot  but  snap  at  the  bait  that  is  dangled  before  his 
nose,  even  though  he  has  but  this  moment  been  released  from 
the  hook  tliat  lies  concealed  behind  it,  I  can  put  down  the 
glass  that  I  am  raising  to  my  lips  and  consider  the  probable 
effect  of  the  indulgence  upon  my  health,  my  work,  and  my 
reputation. 

Again,  when  we  speak  of  "  rationality  "  as  characteristic  of 
the  highest  forms  of  psychical  life,  what  we  have  in  view  is 
just  this  same  thorough-going  adaptation  of  the  organism's 
ways  of  reacting  upon  its  environment  to  the  permanent 
interests  of  individual  or  species.  When  we  contrast  man  as 
the  possessor  of  a  "  capability  and  godhke  reason  "  and  "  laige 
discourse  looking  before  and  after "  vrith  the  "  beast  that 
wante  discourse  of  reason,"  the  choice  of  the  contrasted 
epithets  shows  that  the  "  capability  "  we  have  in  mind  is  just 
this  same  power,  in  virtue  of  memories  of  the  past  and  anti- 
cipations of  the  future,  to  find  the  appropriate,  as  distinguished 
from  the  merely  customary,  the  precisely,  as  distinguished  from 
the  merely  vaguely  appropriate,  reaction.  The  reason  which 
manifests  itself  in  specifically  human  action  is  not,  like  the 
voOf  of  Aristotle,  something  mysterious  that  comes  into  the 
organism  from  without  and  manipulates  it  as  a  musician  does 
his  instrument ;  it  is  but  another  name  for  the  thorough-going 
organisation  of  the  organic  reactions  themselves  in  accord  with 
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Ute  principle  of  securiiig  the  beneficial  course  of  behaviour 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy. 

If  tias  is  so,  we  can  see  at  once  why  it  ifi  an  insufficient 
eqilanation  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  moral  ideals  to  say 
Hut  they  spring  from  the  rational  character  of  human  agency. 
For  "  ntionality  "  by  itself  is  a  mere  empty  form,  and  to  say 
that  moral  action  is  rational  action  is  tantamount  to  saying 
merely  that  it  is  action  organised  in  accordance  with  the 
{Hindple  of  economy.'  But  in  order  to  know  what  kind  of 
cntduct  will  in  the  case  of  any  individual  or  species  conform 
U>  our  principle  by  securing  the  beneficial  reaction  at  the  least 
cost,  it  is  clearly  all-important  to  know  what  are  the  general 
conditionB  of  existence  which  have  to  be  met  by  the  action  of 
the  individual  or  species  in  question.  Any  serious  difference 
in  the  initial  conditions  under  which  individual  or  species 
grows  up  is  bound  to  make  a  correspondii^ly  great  difference 
id  the  t^pe  of  action  which,  as  conforming  most  nearly  with 
die  principle  of  economy,  will  establish  itself  in  the  end  as  the 
"  lalHHud  "  type  of  behaviour  for  that  individual  or  species. 

This  means  to  say  that  any  really  fruitful  inquiry  after  an 
etliical  ideal  or  ethical  principles  must  be  based  not  merely 
oa  an  analysis  of  the  formal  characteristics  of  moral  action,  but 
nptm  an  exaniinatioa  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  material 
and  social  environment  of  the  human  race,  or,  in  other  words, 
tint  ethics  must  study  man  not  merely  as  an  intelligence,  but  as 
m  animal  dwelling  on  the  surface  of  a  particular  planet  under 
Mrtsin  definite  physical  surroundings,  and  inheriting  certain 
pccoliar  instincts,  and  ss  a  member  of  a  species  having  certain 
special  ways  of  obtaining  nourishment  and  of  reproducing  his 
liiiid.  And  it  further  means  that  all  attempts  to  create  a 
iiniTersal  system  of  ethical  principles,  applicable  not  only  to 
niankind  but  to  all  intelligent  and  self-determining  agents,  must 
be  mere  waste  of  time.  For,  if  we  once  suppose  the  general 
phygical  basis  of  animal  life  to  be  seriously  altered,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  types  of  sentiment  and 
action  which,  under  present  conditions,  approve  themselves  as 
life-preserving  and  beneficial  to  the  individual  and  the  species 
voold  be  still  in  place. 

'  Jnit  u  "ratiimal "  thinking  meui*  thinking  in  the  waj  which  anablei  lu  to 
cxirdinaU  our   ciperiencM  moat   ecooomicall}',  i.&  by  tha  fuwoit  uid  nrnptaat 
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We  have  onl^  to  imagine  a  race  of  intelligent  beii^  who 
coald  support  themselves,  like  Shelley's  "  br^ht  camelions," 
on  air  and  dew,  or  whose  methods  of  reproduction  were 
asexual,  to  realise  how  completely  the  nature  of  the  ethical 
ideal  is  conditioned  by  the  concrete  empirical  facta  of 
human  history  and  the  original  data  of  animal  appetite  and 
instinct  with  which  our  race  started  on  its  development' 
Thus  a  consideration  of  the  general  character  of  rational 
activity  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  ethics,  unless  it 
is  to  consist  of  mere  barren  tautol<^ea,  must  be  based  not  on 
general  principles  of  metaphysics,  but  upon  the  study  of  human 
nature  in  its  concrete  empirical  entirety,  as  it  reveals  itself  to  the 
student  of  psychology,  sociology,  and  anthropology.  Only  from 
such  an  empirical  study  of  human  nature,  as  it  actually  is,  can 
we  deduce  such  a  knowledge  of  human  needs  and  aspirations 
as  wlU  enable  us  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  questions, 
what  type  of  life  is  the  ideal  and  along  what  lines  is  prc^^reas 
to  be  made  towards  its  realisation. 

(2)  We  might  have  reached  the  same  conclusion,  even  apart 
^m  the  appeal  to  the  principle  of  economy,  by  direct  reflection 
upon  the  simple  maxim,  the  practical  validity  of  which  we  all 
acknowledge  in  our  moral  judgments  upon  men  end  actions, 
that  "  circumstances  alter  cases."  To  a  large  extent  the  truth 
of  this  proverbial  statement  is  admitted  even  by  those  among 
us  who  are  most  anxious  to  base  their  ethics  on  the  general 
notion  of  self-determining  agency.  Kant  indeed  stands  almoat 
alone  among  modem  moralists — the  only  striking  example  of  a 
similar  attitude  which  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment  is  that  of 
(reulinx — in  his  refusal  to  allow  any  modification  of  ordinary 
rules  of  duty  to  meet  exceptional  cases.  For  the  most  part 
our  opponents  would  be  prepared  to  concede  to  us  so  much  as 
this,  that  though  it  is  always  incumbent  on  you  to  do  your  duty, 
there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  to  show  what  your  duty  is ;  on 
that  point  you  must  he  instructed  by  circumstances.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  time  of  anarchy  or  civil  war  or  in  a  state  of  si^e  the 
ordinary  rules  of  not  taking  the  law  into  your  own  hands  or  of 
giving  every  accused  person  full  opportunities  for  an  impartial 

'  Or,  witboat  indutging  in  Buch  fantastJc  ImBginatJODs,  we  may  call  to  miud  Q» 
corioiu  indnence  of  the  material  eaviroomcDt  of  a  tribe  Id  leading  to  sucb  castoms  ■■ 
polj^andry  and  close   intermarriage.     Weatennarck,   Hittery  qf  /Tunuin  ifatriagr, 
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and  public  trial  may  have  to  curtsej  to  the  necessities  of  the 
iltaation,  and  what  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
outrageous  violence  or  even  murder  may  become  a  moral  duty 
dictated  by  self-preservation  or  by  patriotism. 

But  the  maxim  that  "  circumstanceH  alter  cases  "  seems  to 
me  to  contain  more  than  is  red^nised  by  such  admissions  as 
these.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  general  feeling  of  men 
of  intelligence  and  character  would  bear  me  ont  in  saying  that 
unoDg  the  circnmstances  which  alter  cases  are  not  only  such 
external  circumstances  as  those  mentioned  in  the  last  sentence, 
but  also  the  subjective  tastes,  likings,  interests  of  the  agent 
himself  To  a  Kantian,  of  course,  the  su^estion  that  my 
individual  tastes  and  feelings  may  be  among  the  circumstances 
vhich  exercise  a  modifying  influence  on  my  dnty  will  seem  rank 
heresy ;  yet  there  are  cases  of  conscience  in  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  reach  a  decision  apart  from  such  considerations 
of  the  purely  snbjective  circumstances  of  the  tastes,  feelings, 
and  interests  of  the  individual  who  is  called  on  to  act 

Take,  for  example,  a  case  that,  if  historians  speak  the 
trnth,  has  more  than  once  occurred  in  real  life,  the  case  of 
Isabella  in  Mtamirefor  Measure.  The  question  is,  What  would 
be  the  path  of  dnty  for  a  woman  who  was  compelled  to  choose 
between  losing  her  own  chastity  and  sacrificing  her  brotlier's 
hfe  ?  To  such  a  question,  aa  far  as  I  can  see,  there  can  be  no 
one  universal  answer ;  if  one  were  consulted  by  a  person  placed 
in  snch  a  quandary  the  most  one  could  say  by  way  of  advice 
would  be :  "  Tou  must  judge  for  yourself  which  is  most  worth 
having,  chastity  or  a  brother.  If  you  feel  that  to  buy  the  life 
even  of  a  brother  at  such  a  cost  would  be  a  degradation,  then 
of  course  you  must  refuse  to  accept  the  terms  o^ered  you  ;  if 
joa  feel  that  complaisance,  in  such  a  cause,  would  leave  no 
<i^radation  behind  it,  I  at  least  cannot  condemn  you  if  you 
coaBeat."  Most  women  of  high  character  and  sensitive  con- 
science would  probably  make  Isabella's  choice,  but  I  cannot 
Ihint  that  any  really  thoughtful  man  would  be  very  confident 
in  condenming  one  who  had  chosen  the  other  alternative.  It 
seems  to  be  altc^ther  a  problem  for  the  agent  herself  to 
decide,  and  to  decide  by  reference  to  her  own  personal  feelings. 
What  might  in  one  woman  he  an  act  of  heroic  self-sacrifice 
might   in   another   be   a  cowardly   desertion  of  duty.     It  is 
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ftltc^ether  a  questioB  of  the  amount  of  degradatioD  which  a 
particular  person  would  feel  to  be  involved  iu  compliance.  To 
Isabella  it  seemed  self-evident  that  our  own  soul  is  of  more 
worth  to  U8  than  our  brother ;  to  Fantine  in  Les  MiUrabUs, 
on  the  other  Hand,  her  child's  well-being  seemed  of  more 
importance  than  her  own  innocence,  and  which  of  us  is  pre- 
pared off-hand  to  say  that  either  was  wroi^  ?  Probably  none 
of  us  would  say  that  Isabella  ought  to  have  yielded  to  Angelo, 
and  surely  none  of  us  would  say  that  Fantine  was  called  upon 
to  let  her  baby  starve.^ 

These  are,  of  course,  extreme  cases,  but  somethii^  like  the 
same  conditions  arise  in  all  those  cases  where  a  public  man  is 
tempted  to  resort  to  quibbling,  prevarication,  or  double-dealing 
from  patriotic  motives.  Here  again  it  seems  impossible  to 
answer  the  question,  Is  it  ever  right  to  deceive  pro  honopublico  f 
without  some  reference  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the  public 
man.  Some  men  would  feel  that  the  falsehood,  however 
necessary  in  the  pubUc  interest,  left  on  them  an  ineffaceable 
stain  of  personal  pollution ;  to  others  it  would  appear  to  be 
selfish  n^lecb  of  duty  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country 
to  their  own  personal  dislike  of  Ipng.  And  here  again,  it 
seems  impossible  to  say  without  qualification  that  either  party 
would  be  right.  If  a  man  feels  a  lie  to  be  such  a  violation  of 
the  moral  order  that  he  can  in  no  case  utter  it  without  de- 
gradation, no  doubt  he  ought  not  to  tell  the  convenient  lie,  and 
perhaps  one  may  add  he  would  be  wise  not  to  aspire  to  a  pro- 
minent position  in  political  life ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
second  man  feels  that  the  interests  of  the  country  for  which 
he  acts  are  paramount,  who  is  to  say  that  he  is  wrong  in 
serving  those  interests  even  at  the  cost  of  having  sometimes  to 
say  that  which  is  not  ? 

I  am  not,  of  course,  appealing  to  cases  of  this  kind,  in 
order  to  ai^e  that  a  man  is  always  justified  in  doing  what,  at 
the  moment,  he  happens  to  like.  It  is  not  of  mere  momentary 
likes  and  dislikes,  but  of  fixed  and  settled  tastes  and  interests, 

'  Bhakespura  aeems  to  h»e  felt  that  it  is  <1ifficalt  to  decide  the  moral  probteia 
unconditionallr.  At  leut  he  htn  taken  care  to  streugtheii  oai  sympithf  witb  lubella 
bj  reprenntlDg  Claodio  as  a  caward  who  stoopa  to  nrg«  his  siater  to  porchaM  hia  life 
an  Angelo's  lerma.  One  feels  that  in  any  case  moh  a  brothar  aa  Claudia  waa  uot 
worth  the  lacriflce,  but  I  am  not  sore  wliat  our  jadgment  wonid  be  if  be  hod  not 
Itnown  of  the  propoaal,  or  haown  It  only  to  reject  It. 
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that  I  am  spetikiDg,  and  my  coutentiOD  is  that  it  ie  the  duty 
of  a  man  who  desires  to  inform  his  moral  jadgment  to  make  a 
serioos  study,  not  only  of  the  probable  consequences  of  hia 
actions  to  himself  and  others,  but  of  his  own  interests  and 
feelings.  It  is  a  part,  though  not  the  whole  of  morality,  to 
know  what  it  is  that  would  satisfy  you,  and  when  you  know 
what  it  is  to  see  that  you  get  it.  And  with  difference  in  tastes 
and  feelinge  goes  difference  in  the  acta  and  objects  from  which 
aatis&ction  may  be  derived.  The  only  satisfactory  rule  for 
a  man  who  wishes  to  act  at  once  reasonably  and  conscientiously 
would  be  to  take  into  account  in  making  his  decisions  both 
the  external  circumstances  and  what  he  knows  of  his  own  tastes 
and  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pass  his  judgment  on 
the  evidence  submitted  with  imputiality,  i.e.  just  as  if  the 
tastes  and  likiE^  which  form  a  part  of  the  facte  to  be  con- 
sidered were  those  of  some  neighbour  whom  he  was  called  on 
to  advise.  The  common  precept,  to  put  aside  all  questions  of 
one's  persoual  tastes  in  forming  a  conscientious  judgment  on 
the  morality  of  a  given  course  of  action,  is  but  a  perverted  form 
of  this  important  rule  of  impartiality. 

I  have  gone  at  some  length  into  this  question  of  the 
legitdmate  influence  of  the  purely  personal  factor  upon  our 
moral  judgments,  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  these  considerations 
are  of  themselves  enough  to  show  that  the  selves  or  personalities 
of  which  a  science  of  ethics  has  to  take  account  are  not  the 
mere  abstractions  of  idealist  metaphysics,  but  fiilly  concrete 
animal  beings  existing  in  a  special  environment  and  with 
special  physiological  and  psychological  pecnliarities,  all  of  which 
must  esercise  an  incalculable  influence  upon  the  theory  of 
conduct,  though  they  are  necessarily  disr^arded  by  a  meta- 
physic  which  is  bound  to  confine  itself  to  a  mere  general  study 
of  the  formal  characteristics  of  experieuca  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed,  before  I  leave  the  subject,  to  refer  in  passing  to  another 
set  of  ethical  problems  which  seem  to  me  to  support  the  same 
contention  even  more  forcibly.  On  what  ground,  I  would  ask, 
can  a  system  of  ethics  which  is  baaed  on  the  mere  general 
concept  of  self-determining  agency  justify  the  exceptional 
severity  with  which  the  best  moral  judgment  of  all  civilised 
eommonities  has  reprobated  various  forms  of  sexual  perversity  ? 
It  seems  useless  to  appeal  to  the  Kantian  maxim  of  treating 
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humauity  in  the  persooH  of  others  alvays  aa  an  end  and  never 
as  a  means,  by  way  of  explanation.  For  it  is  clear,  tjg.  from 
the  hifitory  of  Greek  civilisation,  that  both  parties  to  auch  a 
perverse  relationship  may  make  it  an  instnimeDt  of  their  own 
intellectual  and  even  moral  development  aa  free  personalities 
(cf  Plato,  Phaedrus,  256  c-k).  Yet  the  ordinary  moral  judg- 
ment of  civilised  humanity  would  seem  to  r^;ard  even  the 
most  ideal  relationship  which  can  be  developed  upon  a  basis  of 
perversity  as  infinitely  more  reprehensible  than  the  least  ele- 
vated relationships  of  the  normal  type.  Kant's  acquiescence 
in  the  judgment  of  ordinary  morality  on  this  point  (see  Werkf, 
viL  76,  ed.  Hartensteiu)  is  easier  to  understand  than  to  justify 
on  his  own  principles. 

The  fact  is  that  any  serious  discussion  of  sexual  ethics, 
which  aims  at  explaining  the  principles  involved  in  our 
ordinary  judgments  of  these  matters,  is  bound  to  take  into 
account  the  part  played  by  reproduction  and  the  impulses 
connected  with  it  in  the  life  of  the  speciea  considered  as  one 
among  other  organic  types,  aa  well  as  in  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  Once  more  we  find  ourselves  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  treatment  of  ethical  problems  can  be 
adequate  which  is  not  baaed  upon  full  recognition  of  the 
special  peculiaritiea  of  our  "  phenomenal "  or  animal  nature. 
Metaphysical  ethics  seem  in  the  end  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
empty  tautol(^,  "  Ethical  conduct  is  doing  what,  under  given 
conditions,  is  reaaonable  for  you " ;  but  if  you  want  to  koow 
what  the  "  reasonable "  for  you  is,  you  have  to  take  into 
consideration  not  only  the  fact  that  you  are  an  intelligence, 
or  a  self-determining  personality,  but  also  the  fact  that  youi 
original  impulses  and  instincts  are  such  and  such,  and  your 
physical  and  social  environment  such  and  such.  -  In  a  word, 
you  are  thrown  back  upon  a  previous  study  of  psychology  and 
sociology — to  say  nothing  of  biolc^ — and  a  wide  examination 
of  the  concrete  peculiarities  of  the  particular  society  of  which 
you  are  a  member.  Eant  and  Green,  to  mention  no  other 
names,  have  said  many  excellent  thii^  about,  e^.,  sexual 
morality,  but  they  have  been  obliged  in  their  treatment  of 
the  topic  to  take  into  consideration  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
concrete  facts  of  human  life  than  is  implied  in  the  conception 
of  man  as  a  self-determining  personality. 
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And  it  is  pernusaible  to  auggeat  that  any  future  study 
of  ethical  principles  will  have  to  go  much  further  in  the  same 
direction.  Fhiloeophical  analysis  has  investigated  the  general 
ethical  concepts  of  self- determination,  freedom,  obedience  to 
law,  etc,  so  thoroughly  that  there  seems  to  be  little  room  left 
in  this  field  for  anything  more  than  occasional  criticism  of 
formulee.  What  is  really  wanted,  if  the  study  of  ethics  is 
to  advance  any  further,  is  not  &esb  threshing  of  the  old  straw, 
but  a  serious  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  concrete  factfi 
about  the  ethical  convictions  of  different  communities  and 
different  classes  within  a  single  community.  We  should,  for 
instance,  be  much  better  able  to  understand  the  ethical  ideals 
and  principles  of  our  own  civilisation  if  half  the  industry  and 
acuteness  which  is  all  but  thrown  away  on  superfluous  restate- 
ments of  philosophical  generalities  could  be  devoted  to  the 
task  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  actual  tone  of  opinion  in  the 
great  professious  upon  the  ethical  problems  which  arise  in 
the  discharge  of  professional  duties.  For  instance,  what  is 
the  standard  of  truthfulness  recognised  in  the  clerical,  or 
again  in  the  l^al  and  medical  professions  ?  What  are  the 
views  of  these  professions  about  the  obligations  of  professional 
loyalty  ?  What  is  honesty,  as  actually  understood  by  the  great 
body  of  "  honourable "  business  men  ?  What  are  the  ideals  of 
diplomatic  morality  which  may  be  found  in  the  despatches  in 
our  blue-books  7  What  are  the  current  ideas  of  honourable 
conduct  in  sexual  matters  which  are  characteristic  of  the  various 
classes  of  society,  or  of  dwellers  in  towns  and  dwellers  in  the 
country  ?  On  what  grounds  will  an  average  jury  recommend 
a  murderer  to  mercy  ?  Such  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
qoestions  which  it  is  most  imperative  upon  us  to  answer  if  our 
ethical  science  is  to  give  us  a  genuine  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  ideals  of  conduct  which  are  really  operative  in  human 
life,  and  the  history  of  their  development' 

If  the  line  of  argument  which  we  have  pursued  so  far  is 
valid,  it  follows,  then,  that  it  is  a  complete  mistake  to  found 
a  system  of  ethics  upon  the  results  of  a  previous  study  of 
general  metaphysics.     Ethics  has  appeared  to  us  as  a  study 

'  The  late  Profuaor  Sldgwlck's  two  enays  on  ctericil  morolitr  in  hii  rocentljp 
pobliihed  Practical  EOiia  wen  a  step  in  the  rigbt  direction.  But  he  was  principallf 
tancemal  with  deciding  what  aught  to  be  ths  proreiiional  atuidarda  of  monlitf. 
What  I  deddenta  is  eome  knonlcdgs  of  what  they  are. 
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which  has  to  deal  with  a  subordinate  section  of  the  &ctB  of 
experience,  and  to  deal  wiUi  them  in  all  poasible  fulness  of 
detail  That  ie  as  much  as  to  saj  that  ethics  is,  &om  our  point 
of  view,  an  empirical  or  natural  study  as  much  as  physiology 
or  psychology.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  meta- 
physical philosophy  and  ethics  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other,  or  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "  Metaphysic  of 
Ethics."  I  may  conclude  this  chapter  by  briefly  indicating 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  nature  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  branches  of  study.  Ethics,  like  any  other  science,  affords 
material  for  both  the  critical  and  the  constructiTe  work  of 
the  metaphysician.  For  it  has,  of  course,  like  other  sciences, 
its  own  special  categories  and  its  own  peculiar  way  of  looking 
at  the  fkcts  of  the  world,  and  we  naturally  want  to  know 
whether  these  ethical  concepts  give  us  the  truth  about  tbii^ 
pure  and  unmixed,  or  whether  they  contain  contradictions 
which  would  have  to  be  removed  before  our  account  of  experi- 
ence would  satisfy  the  conditions  which  as  metaphysicians  we 
demand  of  a  completely  truthful  account.  We  want  to  know, 
for  instance,  whether  It  would  be  ultimately  consistent  with 
all  the  facta  of  experience  to  regard  the  world  as  an  ethical 
system  of  self-determining  persouahties  or  spirits,  or  whether 
there  are  facta  of  experience  n^lected  by  ethics  but  studied 
by  other  sciences  which  refuse  to  be  harmonised  with  such 
a  conception  of  the  ultimate  reality.  Again,  we  want  to 
know  whether  the  concepts  of  the  ethical  ideal  and  of  moral 
progress  which  we  use  in  ethics  are  themselves  really  in- 
telligible and  self-consistent,  or  contain  merely  "  symbolical  " 
and  self-contradictory  elements.  Thus  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
metapbyaician  as  a  critic  to  bring  the  ethical  concepts  and  the 
ethical  way  of  representing  the  facta  of  the  world  to  the  test 
by  comparing  them  with  the  metaphysical  ideal  of  a  complete 
and  "  pure  "  experience,  and  so  to  decide  whether  tfaey  are  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  general  character  of  the  whole 
facts,  or  au  imperfect  and  provisional  way  of  representing  a 
part  of  the  facts  in  abstraction  from  the  rest. 

For  constructive  metaphysics  ethics  is  again  of  the  highest 
impoi'tance,  as  furnishing  the  details  about  one  very  striking 
side  of  the  experience,  the  general  characteristics  of  which  the 
metapbyaician  seeks  to  determine.     It  is  manifest  that  the 
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general  character  of  a  reality  in  which  out  ethical  experiences, 
Dur  struggles  and  aspirations  and  ideals,  form  an  aspect  must 
be  very  different  from  that  of  a  reality  from  which  all  these 
experiences  were  absent,  and  which,  so  far  as  we  could  tell, 
contained  nothing  but  such  aspects  of  fact  as  are  taken 
into  account  by  the  physical  sciences.  Like  all  sciences 
which  deal  with  special  aspects  of  reality,  ethics  does  in  au 
imperfect  way  tell  us  something  about  reaUty  as  a  whole. 
Even  if  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  positively  what  place 
haman  aspimtions  hold  in  the  scheme  of  things,  or  how  they 
would  be  represented  in  an  experience  which  had  the  whole 
sdttme  for  its  contents,  we  can  at  least  pronounce  with  safety 
that  no  theory  of  the  ultimate  character  of  the  world  can  be 
adequate  which  ignores  their  existence  and  attempts  to  apply 
to  the  whole  concrete  reality  of  the  universe  categories  derived 
mlely  from  a  consideration  of  that  aspect  of  experience  which 
ia  dealt  with  in  abstraction  by  the  physical  sciences.  What- 
ever may  be  the  real  nature  of  the  "  Absolute,"  the  necessity 
oE  finding  room  within  it  for  the  facts  of  ethics  and  religion 
sboold  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  is  not  completely 
expressed  by  such  merely  physical  categories  as  "  mass," 
"velocity,"  and  "acceleration."  There  is,  therefore,  from  our 
pcrint  of  view,  plenty  of  good  and  useful  work  to  be  done  by  a 
"Uetaphysic  of  Ethics."  Our  complaint  against  the  metaphysical 
moraliBts  is  simply  this,  that  they  invert  the  real  order  of 
dependence  between  the  two  branches  of  inquiry,  and  make 
the  "  Metaphysic  of  Ethics  "  the  beginning,  instead  of  the  end, 
of  an  examination  of  morals. 
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CHAPTER   11 

SOME   ARGUMENTS   IN   FAVOUE   OP   A    HBTAPHYSICAL    ETHIC 
CONSIDKBED 

lUud  in  hia  rebos  Dequtqnun  aumen  ponu, 
Democriti  quod  uDcta  nri  senteDtia  ponit. 

Otjk  last  chapter  will  already  have  given  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  the  line  of  ailment  which  we  intend  to  pursue  in 
the  course  of  this  essay.  The  chapters  which  are  to  follow 
the  present  will  prove  to  be  little  more  than  the  development 
in  detail  of  the  contentions  of  our  last  paragraph.  But 
before  we  proceed  to  this  more  elaborate  examination  of  the 
concrete  facts  of  the  moral  life,  we  shall  do  well  to  devote  a 
few  pages  to  the  consideration,  and  if  possible  the  refutation, 
of  some  of  the  more  common  and  plausible  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced  to  show  that  ethics,  unlike  the  "  natural " 
sciences,  cannot  be  intelligently  studied  except  in  dependence 
upon  a  previously  established  system  of  metaphysical  first 
principles.  We  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact 
that  in  recent  years  much  of  the  best  philosophical  opinion, 
iti  England  at  least,  has  been  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
doctrine  against  which  the  polemic  of  the  last  few  pt^a  was 
directed,  and  in  particular  that  the  philosopher  who  has  done 
more  than  any  English  writer  since  Butler  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  ethical  life  has  in  the  earUer 
chapters  of  his  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  offered  something  like  a 
formal  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  a  "  natural,"  that  is,  a  non- 
metaphysical,  theory  of  morals.  So  long,  then,  as  we  have 
not  examined,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  met  some  of  the 
principal  arguments  by  which  the  position  of  our  opponents  is 
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supported,  the  reader  may  be  excused  if  he  cherisheB  a 
suBpicion  that  the  contentions  of  our  opemng  chapter,  how- 
ever plausible  they  may  sound,  must  be  after  all  either 
inconclusive  or  irrelevant.  If  Professor  Green  and  other 
writers  on  ethics  have  really  succeeded  in  showing  the  neces- 
sary dependence  of  ethics  upon  saetaphysics,  all  that  we  have 
said  hiUierto  is  likely  to  produce  no  more  conviction  than  the 
scholastic  ailments  against  the  possibility  of  motion  leave 
npon  an  auditor  conscious  of  his  own  ability  to  walk  away 
bom  the  sophist's  lectare-room. 

Thus  we  are  driven  in  spite  of  ourselves  to  postpone  the 
more  constructive  part  of  our  inquiry  yet  a  httle  longer,  and 
to  embark  once  more  upon  a  chapter  of  philosophical  polemics. 
The  task  is  an  ungracious  and  an  irksome  one  to  writer  no 
less  than  to  reader,  but  in  sheer  self-defence  it  must  be  taken 
op,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  put  to  silence  by  an  appeal  of  the 
e  pwr  si  vmow  kind.  Philosophical  inquiry  is  still,  unfortun- 
ately, too  much  like  backwoods  exploration  in  this,  that  your 
hatchet  has  to  clear  a  way  for  you  through  the  stately  growths 
of  a  primitive  forest  before  you  can  use  it  for  squaring  the 
logs  for  your  own  little  cabin.  Well  for  us  if  the  log-hut  of 
our  own  fashioning  does  not  prove  less  weather-proof  as  well  as 
less  imposing  than  the  congeries  of  giant-growths  among  which 
we  propose  to  make  our  clearing.  We  will  take,  then,  as 
typical  arguments  of  the  kind  we  wish  to  meet  (1)  the  con- 
viction common  to  moralists  of  very  different  schools  that 
ethics  is  essentially  differentiated  &om  all  forms  of  natural 
science  by  the  sole  fact  that  it  teaches  us  what  ought  to  be, 
not  what  is,  and  (2)  what  is  really  a  specially  elaborated  form 
of  this  same  general  conviction — the  arguments  of  the  Kantian 
moralists  as  set  forth,  with  special  reference  to  English 
"  evolutionary  "  ethics,  in  Green's  Prolegomena. 

(1)  And  first  let  us  begin  with  some  consideration  of  the 
general  principle  at  staka  The  "  natural "  sciences,  we  have 
frequently  been  told,  aim  only  at  the  ascertainment  of  facts ; 
they  are  content  to  answer  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the 
question,  What  does  the  world  actually  contain  ?  Hence  they 
can  be  pursued  quite  satis&ctorily  by  ordinary  empirical 
methods  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  need  employ  none 
but  "  provisional "  or  *'  working  "  concepts.     For  the  ascertain- 
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ment  of  facts,  it  will  now  be  generally  admitted,  we  need  do 
a  ■priori  axioms  of  unquestioned  validity,  no  concepts  whose 
non-empirical  origin  places  them  beyond  criticiam.  So  long  as 
our  scientific  concepts  and  hypotheses  enable  us  to  group  the 
facts  of  nature  in  a  way  which  is  at  once  consistent  with  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  and  helpful  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  fresh  facts,  their  relative  validity  is  for  the  time 
guaranteed  by  their  usefulness,  and  we  need  not  scruple  to 
employ  them  or  to  assert  their  relative  truth  because  of  the 
probability  that  the  fresh  facts  which  they  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover will  eventually  lead  to  modifications  in  them. 

But  with  ethics,  according  to  a  wide-spread  conviction,  the 
case  is  radically  different,  because  the  scientific  problem  is 
different  Ethics,  it  is  said,  is  a  "  normative  "  science,  a  science 
not  of  facts  but  of  ideals.  It  tells  us  not  what  is,  but  what 
(mght  to  be,  and,  in  an  ideal  society,  wtmld  be.  And  you  cannot 
learn  what  ought  to  be  by  observation  of  or  experiment  upon 
the  empirical  course  of  events  in  a  morally  defective  world  like 
our  own,  where  what  ought  to  be  is  most  commonly  just  what, 
does  not  exist.  A  "  naturalistic  "  or  "  empirical "  theory  of 
conduct — so  it  is  maintained — would  at  beat  teach  us  what  men 
have  done  or  are  likely  to  do,  not  what  they  ought  to  do. 
Ethics,  then,  in  virtue  of  its  "  normative  "  character,  contains 
some  non-empirical  element  of  immediate  intuition  or  &  priori 
axiom  of  unquestionable  authority  and  more  than  transitory  or 
provisional  validity.  And  for  this  very  reason  its  precepts, 
unlike  the  conclusions  of  the  sciences  of  facts,  are  absolute  and 
final,  and  beyond  all  danger  of  modification  by  metaphysical 
criticism.  They  are  valid  not  for  this  or  that  person  or  in  this 
or  that  situation,  but,  as  the  ecclesiastical  catchword  has  it, 
semper,  vbique,  omnibus.  We  can  afford  to  be  content  with  an 
imperfect  and  provisional  account  of  what  is,  and  to  rest  in  the 
hope  that  its  imperfections  will  be  lessened  by  the  researches 
of  our  children  and  children's  children,  but  how  should  we 
reconcile  ourselves  to  a  merely  tentative  and  provisional  account 
of  the  good  we  desire  to  seek  and  the  duty  we  ought  to  dis- 
charge ?  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  must  demand  unerring  insight 
and  finality  of  statement  If  fiction  should  prove  to  be 
mingled  with  truth  in  our  attempts  at  a  final  theory  of  moral 
principles,  on  what,  then,  can  we  rely  as  truth  by  which   to 
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live  ?  If  the  foundations  be  diesolved,  what  are  the  righteous 
to  do? 

The  fall  consideration  of  the  line  of  thought  thus  su^ested 
cannot  be  undertaken  in  a  preliminary  chapter  like  the  present. 
We  shall  at  a  later  stage  of  our  ailment  he  able  to  aay  better 
than  we  con  now  what  is  the  peculiar  character  of  moral 
obligation,  and  how  far  it  is  correct  to  regard  ethics  as  primarily 
a  adence  of  obligations.  At  present  we  will  deal  not  with 
spedfically  moral  obligation,  but  with  the  general  concept  of 
obligation  in  the  widest  sense,  and  we  will  ask  the  double 
question:  (1)  What  is  meant  by  the  opposition  of  what  ought 
to  be  to  what  is  ?  (2)  Is  this  opposition  peculiar  to  ethics  ? 

The  answer  to  one  question  at  once  furnishes  an  answer  to 
the  other.  In  itself  the  distinction  between  what  ought  to  be 
and  what  is  is  not  confined  to  the  sphere  of  moral  science,  as 
may  easily  be  seen  by  an  appeal  to  the  current  language  of 
unprejudiced  thought.  Logic  also,  we  are  often  told  by  our 
pnpila,  in  contradistinction  to  psycholt^,  deals  with  the  ways  in 
which  we  "  ought "  to  reason,  not  the  ways  in  which  we  too 
often  do  actually  reason.  The  science  of  (esthetics  has  much 
to  say  as  to  the  way  in  which  certain  perceived  contents 
"ought"  to  affect  the  emotional  side  of  our  nature.  Take 
aritiuuetic  again  ;  you  may  often  hear  the  school-boy  say,  "  I 
know  thia  sum  "  ought "  to  come  out,  but  I  can't  get  it  to  do 
so."  So  ^ain  the  medical  man  may  say,  "  There  ought  to  be 
altered  light-reflexes,"  or  knee-jerks  or  heaven  knows  what, 
"  along  with  the  symptoms  of  this  patient,  but  hitherto  I  have 
biled  to  find  them." 

Thus,  in  a  sense,  we  may  say  all  science,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
real  science,  is  concerned  with  what  ought  to  be.  All  science, 
that  is,  aims  at  setting  up  types  of  uniformities  with  which 
our  experience  of  facts  should  conform  so  far  as  it  realises  the 
conditions  of  a  "pure"  experience,  ie.  comprehensiveness  and 
ccmsiatency  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  initial  assump- 
tions of  the  science  in  question.  If,  within  these  limits,  we 
find  our  experience  of  particular  processes  failing  to  conform 
with  these  pre-established  types  or  scientific  laws,  we  are  thrown 
back  on  one  of  two  auppositiona  Either  the  experiences  em- 
bodied in  OUT  typical  generalisations  were  not  themselves 
"  pure  "  experiences,  or  the  apparently  contradictory  facts  have 
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not  been  correctly  deacribed ;  «ither  in  the  supposed  "  law  "  or 
in  the  supposed  exception  there  must  be  an  omission  of 
relevant  or  an  insertion  of  irrelevant  circumstaDces  which 
would  have  to  be  remedied  before  our  account  could  become  a 
really  adequate  accouat  of  experienced  reality  in  terms  which 
should  be  themselves  possible  contents  of  experience.  Where- 
ever  this  discrepancy  occurs  between  our  own  accounts  of  our 
experience  and  the  conditions  of  a  "pure"  and  consistent 
experience,  so  far  as  we  know  them  or  assume  them,  we  have 
what  is,  in  principle,  the  familiar  divergence  between  what  is 
and  what  ought  to  be.  If  we  do  not  always  behave  as  we 
ought,  or  as  the  ideally  virtuous  man  would,  neither  do  we 
always  reason  as  we  ought,  or  as  the  ideal  sage  would,  nor  yet 
do  we  always  approve  that  painting,  poem,  or  melody  which 
we  ought,  or  which  the  man  of  perfect  taste  would.  In  this 
respect  ethics  does  not  differ  essentially  from  logic  or  aesthetics, 
nor  these  again  from  the  other  sciences.  If  ethics  tells  us 
how  we  ought  to  act,  and  sesthetics  what  we  ought  to  admire, 
and  I<^c  how  we  ought  to  reason,  histology,  for  instance,  teUa 
us  what  we  ought  to  see  under  the  microscope.  The  only 
distinction  that  we  can  draw  between  sciences  of  fJEicts  and 
sciences  of  norms  seems  to  be  one  of  d^ree.  There  are  three 
sciences  which  may  perhaps  claim  more  of  the  "  normative " 
character  than  the  rest,  just  because  their  range  is  wider  and 
their  "  norms "  therefore  of  more  general  applicability.  As 
opposed  to  other  sciences  of  a  more  restricted  scope,  l(^c, 
ethics,  and  aesthetics  may  fairly  claim  to  cover  between  them 
the  whole  range  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  intellectual 
activity,  the  speculative,  the  practical,  the  creativa  ^d  thus 
each  may  fairly  claim  to  tell  us  what  results  we  ougjit  to  get 
under  conditions  so  general  as  to  be  eom.paratively  unhypothe- 
ticaL  The  "  norms  "  of  It^c  are  for  this  reason  more  universal 
than  those  of  mathematics,  those  of  ethics  than  those  of 
economics.  As  between  these  three  peculiarly  "normative" 
sciences  themselves,  however,  the  highest  place  in  respect  of 
"  normative  "  character  must  be  aaa^ed,  not  to  ethics,  but  to 
logic  For  the  norms  of  ethics  can  only  be  applied  after  all  to 
a  small  portion  of  the  experienced  facts  of  the  world's  history. 
To  the  inanimate  world  they  have  no  appUcation  at  all,  to  the 
animate  but  ooQ-human  world  only  a  doubtful  application,  and 
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evea  in  the  world  of  haman  feeling  and  action  there  are  whole 
aspects  which  seem  independent  of  them.  There  would  be  no 
sense  in  asking  whether  our  current  ethical  predicates  can  be 
amerted  of  the  behaviour  of  a  cyclone ;  it  would  be  easier  to 
ask  than  to  answer  the  question  how  far  any  of  them  can  be 
predicated  of  the  conduct  of  a  black  beetle  or  an  angel ;  and 
eveD  within  the  limits  of  distinctively  human  intelligence  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  they  can  dwuracterise  in  more  than  a 
rery  superficial  way  the  activity  of  the  artist  and  the  student. 
The  norms  of  Ic^c,  on  the  other  hand,  are  applicable  to  any  and 
every  system  of  experience-cont«nt8  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
system  at  all,  in  other  words,  to  the  whole  universe  of  reality 
cooaidered  as  an  ordered  whole,  or  to  any  subordinate  set 
of  aspects  within  that  whole  which  cohere  closely  enough 
tegether  to  be  treated  for  any  theoretical  or  practical  pur- 
poses as  a  single  connected  system.  There  are  many  sides 
of  existence  that  may  be  treated  for  all  practical  purposes  as 
independent  of  the  laws  of  morality  ;  there  are  none  which 
arc  independent  of  the  law  of  contradiction.  If  there  is  any 
science  which,  irom  its  authoritative  and  normative  character, 
ie  incapable  of  being  founded  upon  empirical  observation  and 
analysis  of  what  is,  logic  is  that  science ;  and  conversely,  if  it  is 
possible  by  an  examination  of  the  reasoning  processes  as  they 
are  actoaUy  employed  in  daily  life  and  in  the  various  branches 
of  science,  or  by  an  inquiry  into  the  character  and  amount  of 
evidence  which  is  actually  treated  by  the  various  sciences,  as 
well  ae  in  affairs  of  everyday  life,  as  equivalent  to  proof,  to 
create  a  scientific  logic,  in  other  words  a  general  theory  of  the 
conditions  of  valid  inference  and  the  ideal  of  scientific  demon- 
stration, much  more  should  it  be  possible  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  scientific  inquiry  into  facte,  i-e,  in  this  case  by  an 
eiamination  of  the  various  moral  ideals  and  institutions  which 
have  actually  flourished  in  civilised  human  communities,  to 
create  a  scientific  ethical  theory  of  the  general  nature  of  moral 
action  and  the  general  conditions  of  moral  prepress.  The 
saccess  of  the  inductive  l<^cian  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
soccess  of  the  inductive  moralist. 

These  considerations  lead  at  once  to  a  second  point  of  the 
bighest  importance.  If  all  sciences,  in  some  sense  or  another, 
deal  with  what  ought  to  be,  no  science  can  say  what  ov^ht  to  he 
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except  in  dependence  on  a  previous  invest^tion  into  what  is. 
It  ie  not  only  in  ethics  that  it  holds  good  to  say  that  a 
"  categorical  obligation "  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  What 
ought  to  be,  in  all  departments  of  inquiry,  means  what  is 
demanded  in  order  to  make  our  accounts  of  experience  consistent 
with  what  is  assumed  to  be  known  of  its  general  formal 
characteristics.  If  we  want  to  know  how  we  "ought"  to 
make  our  inferences,  either  in  general  or  in  any  special  branch 
of  science,  we  must  first  learn  what  are  the  systematic  condi- 
tions under  which  our  inferences  have  to  be  made.  If  we 
wish  to  know  how  much  evidence  or  what  kind  of  evidence 
amounts  to  proof  in  a  given  science,  we  must  first  of  all  begin 
by  ascertaining  what  are  the  leading  pecularities  of  the  eubject- 
tnatter  which  we  have  to  observe  or  upon  which  we  propose 
to  experiment.  If  we  would  know  how  we  ought  to  handle  a 
certain  subject,  as  sculptors,  say,  or  as  musicians,  we  must 
make  a  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  various  materials 
in  which  the  statue  may  be  executed,  or  the  peculiar  scales  of 
the  instruments  upon  which  the  overture  or  symphony  is  to 
be  performed.  The  way  in  which  an  idea  ouglit  to  be  carried 
out  in  marble  and  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  carried  out 
in  metal  will  not  be  exactly  identical,  and  the  orchestration  of 
a  composition  will  need  to  be  different  according  as  it  is 
intended  for  performance  by  a  band  largely  composed  of  braaa 
instruments  or  for  one  in  which  the  brass  instruments  are  few 
and  the  "  wood-wind  "  and  "  strings  "  predominant.  So  if  we 
would  know  what  in  the  narrower  ethical  sense  we  ought  to 
do,  to  know  what  we  oi^ht  to  do — even  Kant  cannot  escape 
from  this  necessity — we  must  b^in  by  knowing  what  we  are, 
what  is  the  general  character  of  the  system  of  nature  in  which 
human  activities  play  a  part,  and  what  are  the  general  condi- 
tions under  which  that  part  has  to  be  played. 

Further,  if  we  are  asking  not  merely  for  a  vague  general 
description  of  human  well-being  in  the  abstract,  but  for  a 
more  definite  and  particular  account  of  the  path  of  happiness 
or  the  path  of  duty  for  our  individual  selves,  we  shall  need  to 
know,  as  conditions  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  general 
character  of  the  special  civilisation  of  which  we  form  a  part, 
of  the  social  institutions  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves,  and 
the  social    pr^udices  with  which  we  may  be  brought  into 
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conflict  There  is,  io  short,  no  sii^Ie  element,  whether  in  the 
general  physical  environment  of  the  haman  species  or  of  some 
sab-variety  of  it,  or  in  the  special  social  environment  of  a 
particular  individual  or  body  of  individuals,  the  neglect  of 
which  may  not  vitiate  our  inferences  as  to  duty  or  happiaesa. 
Id  principle  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent  to  Plato's  conviction 
ttiat,  ceteris  paribus,  the  man  whose  scientific  training  has  taught 
Mm  most  about  the  constitution  of  the  world-system  and  man's 
place  in  it  will  also  be  of  all  men  the  beet  fitted  to  say  what 
is  good  for  men  and  therefore  the  best  fitted  to  rule.  For  us 
too  the  "  dialectic  "  art  in  its  final  perfection  must  be  identical 
with  the  art  of  kingship.  When  the  Pbilippian  jailor — to 
take  a  familiar  example — cried  out,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?  "  Paul  and  Silas  naturally  replied  with  a  recital  of  the 
cardinal  /aeta  of  the  divine  economy — "  They  spoke  to  him  the 
word  of  the  Lord."  To  attempt  the  discovery  of  what  we 
ou^t  to  do  apart  from  a  previous  study  of  the  actual  facts  of 
oar  position  is  like  trying  to  solve  a  chess-problem  without 
knowing  the  moves  of  the  pieces  or  the  laws  of  the  game. 

Thus  it  is  no  base  counsel  of  expediency  that  says  "  no 
unconditional  obligations."  The  doctrine  of  the  formal  or 
cate^rical  imperative,  carried  out  to  ite  Ic^cal  issue,  could 
only  lead  to  one  of  two  altemativeB,  both  disastrous.  Either 
it  must  issue  in  that  glorification  of  purposeless  drudgery 
which  certain  among  us  have  baptized  the  "  Gospel  of  Work," 
or  it  must  leave  us  In  an  antinomianism  in  which  all  and 
sundry  caprices  of  the  individual,  unembarrassed  by  any  serious 
attempt  to  understand  the  necessities  and  responsibilities  of 
his  position,  would  reign  supreme.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  remind  the  reader  that  experience  is  constantly  showing 
how  scientific  discoveries  and  hypotheses,  such  as  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  natural  selection,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
concerned  entirely  with  the  facts  of  our  racial  history,  and  not 
in  the  least  with  our  moral  obUgations,  e?:ercise  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  most  far-reaching  and  revolutionising  influence  on  our 
conceptions  of  dut^.  The  researches  of  Darwin  were  one  and 
all  concerned  not  with  what  ought  to  be,  but  with  what  is; 
yet  we  may  fairly  ask  whether  there  is  a  single  moral  question 
of  any  magnitude  which  intelligent  and  educated  men  would 
uiswer  to-day  in  precisely  tbe  same  fashion  as  they  would 
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have    done    before     the    publication    of    Darwin's    (higin   of 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  a  etill  more  striking  illustration. 
The  central  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  are  obviously 
statements  on  alleged  matters  of  fact,  assertion  as  to  what  is. 
Whether  or  not  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  came  down 
from  heaven  and  took  flesh  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin ;  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  life  after  death  and  a  judgment  to  come  in 
which  our  doom  will  be  decided  by  our  attitude  to  the  doctrines 
and  rites  of  the  Church — all  these  and  similar  questions  have 
to  do  not  with  what  ought  to  be,  but  with  what  u ;  yet  it  is 
surely  manifest  that  our  conceptions  as  to  what  we  ought  to 
do  must  be  vastly  different  according  as  we  accept  or  reject 
the  teachings  of  current  orthodoxy  about  these  matters  of  fact. 
Fasting  communion,  for  instance,  which  to  the  imbeliever  is  no 
more  than  a  somewhat  puerile  ceremonial  observance,  may 
reasonably  be  regarded  by  the  believer  in  certain  versions  of 
these  alleged  matters  of  fact  as  a  very  solemn  duty,  which  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  criminality  to  neglect  Or, 
to  take  a  more  palpable  case  of  extreme  divei^nce  of  view, 
what,  to  the  man  who  rejects  Catholic  orthodoxy,  can  be  less 
justifiable  than  the  rule  which  is — I  believe — recommended  by 
some  casuists  of  the  Boman  Church,  that  in  cases  of  difficult  and 
dangerous  child-birth,  the  life  of  the  mother  should  always  be 
sacrificed  if  need  be  for  the  chance  of  securing  the  life  of  the 
child  ?  Yet  what,  on  the  other  hand,  more  reasonable,  if  the 
Catholic  theory  of  life  be  a  true  one,  than  that  the  baptized 
Christian,  whose  hopes  of  salvation  are  at  least  an  appreciable 
quantity,  should  be  suffered  to  die  in  preference  to  the  unbaptized 
infant,  of  whose  chances  in  the  world  to  come  nothing  is 
known  ?  In  a  case  like  this  it  is  clear  that  what  may  to  one 
man  appear  little  better  than  murder,  may,  with  equally  good 
prima  /ade  reason,  appear  to  another  a  plain  and  inevitable 
duly,  and  the  only  sure  way  of  deciding  between  the  two 
opposing  views  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  by  the  physician 
or  the  midwife  is  to  begin  by  first  deciding  between  the  two 
opposing  theories  as  to  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments. 
The  cruel  practical  dilemma  just  indicated  cannot  possibly  be 
met  by  an  appeal  to  primitive  moral  intuitions  or  to  abstract 
and  formal  maxims  of  right  conduct     The  only  way  in  which 
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the  problem  can  be  solved  ia  by  an  inqoiry  based  upon  our 
empirical  scientific  knowledge  of  the  system  of  the  univerae, 
into  the  actual  facta  of  our  position  as  human  beings. 
Similarly,  if  such  a  theory  of  existence  as  is  professed  by 
Victor  Hugo's  Torquemada  were  a  true  account  of  what  is,  it 
would  clearly  be  a  moral  duty  to  bum  heretics.  These 
remarks  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  close  interdependence  of 
the  two  questions.  What  are  the  facts  about  the  world  ?  and, 
What  ought  I  to  do  ?  Of  the  peculiar  features  of  moral,  as 
distinct  &om  all  other  obligations,  we  shall  speak  later. 

We  may  turn,  however,  to  lees  general  considerations.  In 
the  writings  of  Professor  Green  and  his  followers,  who  may 
perhaps  be  still  called  the  dominant  school  of  moralists  in  this 
coontry,  the  force  of  such  aipunents  as  we  have  just  brought 
forward  is  so  &r  recognised  that  the  theory  of  moral  action  is 
allowed  to  rest  upon  an  analysis  of  our  position  in  the 
universe  so  far  at  any  rate  as  this ;  their  ethics  depend 
nominally  upon  the  metaphysical  analysis  by  which  the 
existence  of  an  "eternal  self"  as  the  subject  of  rights  and 
dutdee  is  established.  Green  holds,  moreover,  {a)  that,  apart 
from  this  metaphysical  analysis,  no  theory  of  moral  obligation 
is  possible,  and  he  consequently  systematically  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  ethical  writings  of  such  men  as  Shaftesbury  and 
Butler,  who  set  themselves  to  fight  the  battle  of  a  disinterested 
social  morality  without  this  particular  metaphysical  weapon  ; 
(6)  that  upon  this  analysis,  without  any  further  basis  in 
psychology,  a  satisfactory  theory  of  ethics  can  be  erected.  On 
both  these  positions,  as  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  dissent 
^om  both,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  criticisms.  I 
trust  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  any  such  criticisms  as 
I  may  proceed  to  make  have  reference  exclusively  to  the 
peculiar  metaphysical  basis  of  Professor  Oreen's  ethical  theory, 
and  in  no  way  affect  the  truly  extraordinary  value  of  the 
brilliant  picture  given  in  the  two  latter  books  of  the  ProU- 
gonena  of  the  concrete  characteristics  and  the  growth  of  the 
morai  ideals  of  Christian  civilisation  It  would  indeed,  as  I 
conceive,  be  a  real  service  to  the  memory  of  a  good  man  and 
iUustrioos  moral  philosopher,  to  dissever  the  admirable  account 
of  moral  ideals  and  progress  which  constitutes  Green's  real 
contribution  to  ethics  from  the  singularly  fragile  metaphysical 
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assumption  and  the  bequently  unsound  psychological  polemic 
f^ainst  Hedonism  by  which  it  is  encumbered  both  in  his  own 
writii^s  and  to  various  degrees  in  those  of  many  of  his  best- 
known  followers.  I  shall  be  successful  in  at  least  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  essay  if  the  course  of  our  discussion  shows  that 
it  is  possible  to  accept  such  an  account  as  Green's  of  moral 
ideals  and  progress,  at  any  rate  in  its  main  oatUnes,  without 
believing  in  the  metaphysics  of  the  "eternal  self"  or  in  the 
crudities  of  an  extreme  anti-Hedonist  psychology. 

To  proceed  with  our  examination.  As  to  (a)  Greeu 
makes  it  a  reproach  against  evolutionary  theories  of  ethics 
that  (p.  9)  "it  has  generally  been  expected  of  a  moralist  that 
he  should  explain  not  only  how  men  do  act,  but  how  they 
should  act,"  whereas,  according  to  him,  "  it  is  obvious  that  to 
a  being  who  is  simply  a  result  of  natural  forces,  an  injunction 
to  conform  to  their  laws  is  unmeaning,"  etc.  This,  however 
"  obvious,"  seems  very  inconclusive  reasoning.  However  we 
suppose  man  to  have  come  by  his  aspirationa,  towards  a  state 
better  than  that  in  which  he  finds  himself,  the  fact  remains 
that  he  has  such  aspirations,  and  that  the  most  "  empirical  " 
and  least  metaphysical  account  of  the  actual  condition  of 
human  nature  is  bound  to  take  c<^nisance  of  their  existence. 
It  is  surely  not  inconsistent  with  the  evolutionist's  belief  that 
these  aspirations  have  grown  h'om  a  simpler,  and  as  we  say 
an  "  animal "  beginning,  to  say,  if,  as  from  my  observation  of 
human  nature  I  am  led  to  assume,  you  have  such  and  such 
ideals  and  aspirations,  then  snch  and  such  a  line  of  condnct 
will  lead  to  the  realisation  of  your  aims,  such  and  such 
another  line  will  not  So,  of  course,  again  with  the  various 
forms  of  Ic^cal  inference.  Is  there  any  reason  why  an 
evolutionary  anthropologist,  simply  because  he  believes  the 
human  mind,  and  along  with  it  its  logical  forms  and  cat^ories, 
to  be  a  development  from  more  rudimentary  beginnings,  shoold 
in  consistency  discard  the  "  preceptive  "  parts  of  l(^c  ?  And 
if  the  recognition  that  human  intelligence  is  an  instrument 
which  has  been  gradually  fashioned  in  the  course  of  evolution 
from  beast-lDce  origins  does  not  forbid  the  logician  to  tell  us 
how  we  ought  to  reason  and  what  evidence  ought  to  win 
our  assent  if  we  would  be  true  to  our  ideals  of  explanation, 
why  should  a  similar  rect^ition  that  our  ethical  idetds  have  a 
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history  going  back  to  a  prehuman  anceatry  prevent  the  evolu- 
tionary moralist  from  telling  ua  how  we  ought  to  act  if  we  wish 
to  realise  those  ideals  in  practice  ?  The  primary  question  for 
ethics  la  after  all  not  how  we  came  by  our  ideals,  but  what 
they  are. 

Bnt,  you  say,  the  nature  of  those  ideals,  as  we  find  them 
indicated  in  the  ethical  theorising  and  moral  practice  of 
cultivated  communities,  shows  that  they  cannot  have  had  an 
animal  origin.  For  the  purpose  of  argument  we  may  for  the 
moment  a^ree  to  let  this  assertion  pass  unchallenged.  Yet 
the  Cact  still  remains  that  metaphysical  moral  theories  begin 
at  the  wrong  end.  Your  contention  may  amply  justify  the 
creation  of  a  metaphysic  of  ethics,  but  such  a  metaphysic  ought 
not  to  precede  but  to  follow  upon  a  detailed  and  unbiassed 
investigation  into  the  concrete  character  of  the  ideals  opera- 
tive in  civilised  society,  just  as  NaturphUosophie  and  episte- 
mology  follow  upon  the  inquiries  of  the  physical  sciences.  If  the 
character  of  human  ideals,  as  revealed  in  the  moral  practice  and 
the  moral  judgments  of  individuals  and  societies,  is  such  as  to 
compel  us  to  admit  the  presence  in  man  of  a  principle  which 
is  not  a  product  of  "  natural  forces,"  the  fact  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  metaphysical  and  psychological  theory,  but 
why  should  it  preclude  a  perfectly  independent  and  impartial 
investigation  of  the  various  ethical  ideals  themselves  ?  It  is, 
DO  doubt^  a  striking  fact  that  we  habitually  form  judgments 
of  worth,  but  why  should  it  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
prefix  a  theory  of  the  metaphysical  implications  of  worth  to 
the  attempt  to  discover  what  the  things  are  to  which  man- 
kind have  at  various  times  attributed  worth  ? 

So  again  with  Green's  favourite  aipiment  from  the  exist- 
ence of  moral  prc^r^ss  or  the  desire  for  it.^  Progress,  he 
argues,  means  passing  from  an  initial  state  to  a  better  state, 
and  you  can  only  judge  one  state  better  than  another  by 
comparing  both  with  an  ideal  best.  Hence  all  conscious 
moral  pn^ess  is  possible  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
person  making  the  advance  has  from  the  very  first  been 
determined  to  action  by  the  more  or  less  shadowy  concept  of 
the  possible  beet  And,  though  this  is  not  explicitly  stated, 
for  a  similar  reason  it  would  follow  than  any  attempt  on  the 
1  Cf.  PnUg.  to  mhU.1,  p.  180 
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part  of  tKe  student  of  human  conduct  to  trace  the  direction  of 
moral  prt^esa  in  the  history  of  a  particular  community  or 
of  humanity  at  large  must  be  preceded  by  a  theory  of  the 
nature  of  that  "beat"  which  is,  accordii^  to  this  view, 
implicitly  present  to  consciousness  wherever  there  ia  an 
advance  from  worse  to  better.  Hence,  if  this  doctrine  be 
true,  the  nece^ity  for  opening  the  discussion  of  ethics  witli 
a  body  of  metaphysical  prolegomena.  You  must,  in  outline 
at  least,  know  tiie  beat  toward  which  humanity  is  gravitating 
before  you  can  compare  one  type  of  life  or  one  form  of 
society  with  another  and  say,  "  This  is  better  than  that." 
Such  is  the  theory,  expressed  or  implicit,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  arrangement  and  method  of  the  Prolegomena  to  Ethics. 
But  this  theory,  however  plausible  it  may  seem  on  a  first 
reading,  surely  proves  on  examination  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  very  palpable  example  of  the  fallacy  which  has  in 
modem  years  been  peculiarly  associated  with  the  profession 
of  psychologist.  The  whole  argument  turns  upon  a  confusion 
of  that  which  is  or  would  be  before  the  mind  of  a  philosopher 
reviewing  a  completed  theory  of  ethics  with  that  which  is 
before  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  moral  man  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  or  the  ordinary  moralist  eng^ed  iu 
the  elaboration  of  an  as  yet  incomplete  moral  theory.  Of 
course  the  concept  of  a  "  better "  It^cally  involves  at  least 
an  attempt  to  conceive  a  "  best,"  just  as  the  possibility  of 
producing  a  stra^ht  line  through  a  finite  distance  from  any 
point  in  space  logically  involves  the  possibility  of  producing 
the  same  line  ad  indtfinitwm,  but  it  no  more  follows  from  this 
that  you  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  think  of  a  "  better  "  without 
previously  introducing  the  standard  of  an  imagined  "  beat,"  than 
it  follows  that  I  cannot  produce  a  straight  line  for  a  distance 
of  an  inch  without  previously  producing  it  ad  i-ndefinUvm  iu 
the  same  direction.  Indeed,  until  we  have  made  some  con- 
siderable advance  in  our  acquaintance  with  the  actual  features 
of  moral  prioress,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  a 
moral  "  best "  is  conceivable  without  contradiction ;  for  all 
that  we  can  infer  from  the  mere  consideration  that  "every 
better  implies  a  best,"  moral  perfection,  the  ethically  best 
state,  may  be  as  ultimately  self-contradictory  a  concept  as  the 
square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  or  the  last  point  of  space. 
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The  real  order  of  thought  on  these  aubjects  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  reverse  of  that  supposed  by  Professor  Green.  As  experi- 
ence of  our  own  everyday  conduct,  when  we  are  not  in  our 
stndies  reflecting  on  problems  of  philosophy,  should  convince 
■OB,  we  are  not  ordinarily  haunted  in  our  conscientious  and 
consciously  ethical  actions  by  the  idea  of  an  ultimate  "  best "  ; 
but  we  start  simply  with  the  choice  between  a  number  of 
altemativee,  one  of  which  presents  itself  as  "  good "  by  com- 
parison with  the  rest,  or  "  better  "  than  they ;  the  notion  of  a 
state  of  character  or  course  of  action  which  is  so  good  as  to  be 
absolutely  "  best "  is  after  all  &miliar  only  to  the  philosophic 
and  reflective  few,  and  to  them  it  comes  not  as  the  pre- 
supposition of  all  recognition  of  a  "  better,"  but  as  a  logical — 
or  illogical — extension  of  the  previously  familiar  concept  of 
"  better."  ^  In  fact,  the  notion  of  a  morally  best  stands  to  the 
notion  of  a  better  exactly  as  that  of  a  first  cause  to  that  of  an 
immediate  or  proximate  cause.  In  both  cases  what  may  seem 
to  stand  logically  first  comes  as  a  matter  of  psychical  history  last 
into  our  thoughts,  and  equally  in  both  cases  the  value  of  the 
concept  is  problematical  until  it  has  been  subject  to  searching 
metaphysical  and  epistemological  criticism. 

What  is  true  of  the  p8yGhol<^  of  moral  action  is  no  less 
true  if  applied  to  the  methods  of  moral  science.  It  is  not  true 
even  that  the  scientific  student  of  conduct  needs  to  base  hitt 
theories  as  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  moral  prepress  upon 
a  preconceived  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  moral  ideal.  It 
seems,  indeed,  a  natural  criticism  upon  an  empirical  method 
in  ethics  to  say  that,  apart  from  a  theory  of  the  ultimate 
moral  ideal,  you  can  neither  assert  nor  deny  that  moral 
pr<^;ress  has  taken  place  in  the  world  without  committing  a 
pttitio  prind-pii,  but  further  consideration  should  show  that 
the  criticism  is  as  baseless  as  it  is  natural.  The  necessary 
and  sufBcient  basis  for  an  investigation  into  the  nature  and 
direction  of  moral  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  empirical 
bet  that,  according  to  the  general  conviction  of  mankind, 
successive  civilisations  have  made  moral  advance,  as  compared 

'  Green's  own  ■UtemenU  >boat  ths  real  eiliUnce  of  b  "  best "  atete  [i.g.  Pnieg. 
lo  Sthiei,  pp.  180  ff.)  certtialj  seem  opea  to  the  criticism  peased  by  Hobbea  on  the 
Dmilar  Uieoriea  of  some  of  the  ancients  :  "There  is  do  ancb  Fiait  UUintu  (utmovt 
aim)  SOT  Aunnwn  Amum  ^jeeteat  good)  ea  is  apokeu  of  in  the  booki  ot  Che  old 
moi*!  pUIosophen"  [LeciaiJiim,  li). 
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with  one  another,  and  that  in  more  or  leas  definitely  assignable 
departments.  What  the  student  of  morals  has  to  go  upon  in 
his  inquiry  into  moral  ideals  and  moral  progress  is  not  a 
previously  existing  theory  of  the  ultimate  good,  but  a  masa  of 
empirical  judgments  embodying  the  ethical  convictions  of 
society  at  large  as  to  the  directions  in  which  progress  is 
being  made.  Such  judgments  are,  for  instance,  the  statements 
that  modem  civilisation,  as  compared  with  ancnent,  shows 
an  advance  in  its  conceptions  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
women,  or  that  the  English  society  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  morally  in  advance  of  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  virtue 
of  its  greater  sobriety  or  its  keener  sense  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  wealthy.  It  is  only  by  an  examination  of  judg- 
ments like  these,  which  convey  the  actual  ethical  sentiments 
of  a  given  society,  that  it  is  possible  to  discover  what  are  the 
general  characteristics  of  actual  ethical  advance- 
There  are,  of  course,  cases  in  which  the  moral  philosopher 
is  bound  to  condemn  what  appears  to  society  around  him  an 
advance  in  morality  as  a  retrograde  step :  what  seemed  to  the 
public  advance  in  humanity  may  to  the  keener  insight  of  the 
student  stand  revealed  as  mere  sentimentalism ;  what  was 
acclaimed  by  the  public  as  increase  in  delicacy  and  modesty 
may  have  to  be  gibbeted  as  mere  growth  in  prudish  insincerity. 
Yet  in  the  end  the  only  material  we  possess  from  which  to 
frame  a  theory  of  moral  progress  is  the  general  body  of  popular 
convictions  about  moral  progress,  and  all  that  moral  philosophy 
can  legitimately  do  for  us  is  to  analyse  these  judgments  and 
lay  bare  any  identical  principles  which  can  be  detected  in  them, 
rejecting  as  illusory  those  popular  ju<^ments  which,  when 
examined,  run  counter  to  these  general  principles.  Self-con- 
sistency is,  with  popular  judgments  on  ethical  matters,  as  we 
have  found  it  to  be  elsewhere,  the  only  final  test  of  truth. 

As  for  a  complete  theory  of  the  "  best "  or  ultimate  moral 
ideal,  it  is  not  until  we  have  gained  by  the  method  just 
described  considerable  insight  into  the  nature  of  such  moral 
progress  as  is  actually  felt  by  each  succeeding  age  to  exist  in 
the  world  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  think  of  raising  the 
question.  What  would  be  the  characteristics  of  a  society  in 
which  the  various  developments  which  existiug  ethical  senti- 
ment accepts  as  prc^ressive  had  reached  their  goal  ?  and  even 
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when  we  have  raised  the  qaestion  we  muBt  still  wait,  as  I  have 
already  said,  for  metaphysical  criticism  to  show  whether  ancb  a 
perfect  society  can  be  thought  of  without  contradictioo.  It  will 
be  the  aim  of  later  chapters  of  this  essay  to  show  that  there  is 
i  radical  and  incurable  doublenees  of  character  about  the  moral 
ideal  which  makes  it  incapable  of  final  realisation  in  any 
'beet"  condition,  whether  of  individual  or  of  society.  The 
coDscioas  daplicity  of  the  hypocrite  we  shall  find  to  be  but 
llie  natural  exa^eratiou  of  the  unconscious  duplicity  which 
resides  in  the  very  heart  of  morality.  Not  to  anticipate  our 
foture  discussions,  however,  we  may  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  reiterating  our  contention,  for  which  we  think 
Ihe  preceding  sentences  have  afforded  sufticient  justification, 
that  the  study  as  well  as  the  practice  of  ethics  b^ius  with  the 
recognition  of  an  "  empirical "  better,  not  with  the  creation  of 
B  metaphysical  "  best."  To  admit  this  contention  is  indeed  to 
surrender  unconditionally  the  whole  argument  against  the 
possibility  of  a  purely  "  empirical  "  theory  of  morals.  If  this 
point  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  then  in 
principle  we  may  fairly  claim  to  have  won  on  the  whole  case. 
Still,  rather  than  lie  under  the  imputation  of  leaving  any  part 
of  the  contrary  argument  tmaoswered,  as  far  as  our  very 
moderate  ability  goes,  we  will  crave  the  reader's  indalgence 
for  a  few  further  considerations  upon  the  reasoning  of  the 
opening  pages  of  the  Prolegomena  to  Ethics. 

la  order  to  emphasise  aa  strongly  as  possible  our  sense  of 
the  mischief  which  is  done  to  ethics  by  makii^  it  dependent 
upon  a  peculiar  metaphysical  theory,  we  will  state  in  the 
plainest  lemguage  at  our  command  two  propositions  which  we 
think  will  be  inevitably  forced  upon  us  by  an  examination  of 
«Hne  of  Green's  metaphysical  assumptions.  These  two  pro- 
positions are :  (1)  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Eternal  Self,  in 
Green's  sense  of  the  term ;  (2)  If  there  were  such  a  thing  as 
the  Eternal  Self,  it  would  be  of  00  value  for  the  purposes  of 
the  student  of  ethics.  I  now  proceed  to  give  my  reasons  for 
advancing  these  rather  sweeping  assertions. 

(1)  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Sternal  Self.  In  saying 
Uiis  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  arguments  of  chapter  i. 
of  the  ProUgomena  to  Ethics  prove  nothing  at  all.  Something 
they  do  prove,  and  we  may  in  the  course  of  our  argument  see 
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what  that  somethiug  is,  but  they  do  not  prove  what  Professor 
Green  sete  out  to  prove,  and  subsequently  assumes  that  he  has 
proved.  What  Qreen  intended  to  prove  was,  of  course,  that 
the  individual  consciouBtiess  of  each  of  us,  on  one  side  at  least, 
is  something  which  is  not  a  result  of  "  natural  forces,"  has  not 
had  a  b^inning  in  time  nor  in  history,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  adequately  described  by  the  methods  of  "  natural  " 
or  "  empirical "  science.  Now  it  must  be  noted  that  from  the 
very  first  Green  states  the  problem  in  a  way  which,  however 
conclusive  gainst  the  crude  materialism  of  the  physicists  who 
sometimes  df^matise  about  psychology  without  sufficient  train- 
ing in  the  science  to  understand  the  psychological  point  of 
view,  is  distinctly  inapplicable  to  a  genuine  psychological 
empiricism.  In  his  introductory  acooant  of  the  empirical 
position  in  psychology  and  ethics,  he  appears  to  make  the 
following  untenable  assumptions:  (1)  there  is  no  alternative 
between  basii^  ethics  upon  metaphysics  and  attempting  to 
base  a  theory  of  human  conduct  on  loose  general  observation 
of  the  facts  of  animal  life  at  lar^e ;  (2)  and  these  facte,  so  he 
apparently  assumes,  are  physical,  or,  in  other  words,  can  ulti- 
mately be  adequately  expressed  in  terms  of  mass,  velocity, 
and  acceleration,  so  that  the  empiricist's  position  becomes  one 
of  attempting  to  trace  psychical  facte  back  to  physical  causes.' 
But  neither  of  these  assumptions  seems  necessary  to  the 
empirical  position.  As  to  (1),  why  may  we  not,  while  availing 
ourselves  of  such  illustrations  and  analogies  as  we  can  safely 
draw  from  the  infra-human  world,  base  our  ethics  in  the  main 
on  the  observed  facte  of  specifically  human  life  ?  Ethics 
would  then  be  indebted  to  natural  history  only  in  the  same 
way  in  which  scientific  psychology  is  not  infrequently  indebted 
to  animal  psychology  for  hinte  confunning  ite  independently 
obtained  resulte. 

The  difficulty,  in  Green's  mind,  appears  to  be  this,  that  if 
human  and  animal  mental  life  are  continuous,  and  human 
ethical  sentiments  have  arisen  by  a  continuous  evolution  from 
infra-human  beginnings,  as  the  evolutionary  empiricist  assumes, 
the  sense  of  obligation  must  be  explained  as  arising  out  of 

'  Tha  vordiog  here  ia  mine,  but  it  \a  cleailr  what  Is  In  Grieen's  laiaii,  as  ia  ahoim 
b;  the  empbaais  laid  on  the  "pbrsical"  natare  of  the  empiridat'g  facta  thTonghont 
this  put  of  the  PnUg.  I  carefully  avoid  introdacing  the  terma  "mattiir"  Bud 
"motioD,"  for  reasona  nhich  seem  too  obvioua  to  need  expltnition. 
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mere  experiences  of  pain  and  pleasure.  The  conBequence, 
however,  scarcely  seems  to  follow  so  neceasaril;  as  Green 
tuppoees.  Among  the  higher  ammala,  at  least,  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  bold  that  animal  experience,  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  our  own,  is  made  up  of  more  than  mere  pleasures 
and  pains.  Are  not  the  rudiments  of  the  Bentimente  of  appro- 
bation and  disapprohation  to  be  found  among  the  h^her 
uumalB,  especially  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  such  that 
the  animal  can  mf^e  its  sentiments  take  effect  upon  its  fellows  ?  ^ 
If  BO,  the  course  of  mental  evolution  would  after  all  not  be  one 
of  mere  growth  in  knowledge  about  the  conditions  of  pleasure 
and  pain.  And  if  it  should  be  said  that  the  experiences  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  at  any  rate  cannot  contain 
lunch  more  than  pleasures  and  pains,  the  retort  lies  ready  to 
hand  that  the  v^ue  oi^anic  experiences  which  we  may  roughly 
call  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  Infusoria  are  not  the 
pleasures  and  pains  the  psychologist  is  contemplating  when  be 
denies  that  the  sense  of  obligation  can  be  a  derivative  from 
pleasnre-pain  experiences.  These  vague  or^janic  experiences 
are  at  least  as  closely  akin  od  their  seneational  or  cognitive  side 
b)  our  more  differentiated  perceptions  as  they  are  on  their 
affective  or  emotional  side  to  such  pleasures  and  pains  as  are 
aoder  discussion  in  the  controversy  about  Hedonism.  They 
are  at  once  more  and  less  than  these  Hedonic  experiences — less 
inaamnch  as  they  lack  the  conscious  reference  to  self  involved  in 
an  enjoyment  pursued  as  such,  more  inasmuch  as  they  con- 
tain  a  cognitave  as  well  as  an  affective  element.  To  affirm 
that  the  sense  of  obligation  may  possibly  have  been  derived 
irom  such  beginnings  as  these  is  not  therefore  equivalent 
to  deriving  it  irom  the  selfish  calculation  of  future  pleasures 
and  pains,  and  the  derivation  need  not  be  regarded  as  prima 
facie  impossible  by  any  one,  except  those  who  are  prepared  to 
maintain  that  the  feeling  of  obligation  is  demonstrably  primitive 
and  absolutely  underived. 

'  Ite  qneation  will  h>rdl]r  be  asswBrsd  in  the  Degatlvs  nith  aoy  conBdence  hy 
litw  who  hsTe  SMD  >  cat  paniih  her  kittin  for  oncleaDliueBa.  Tbe  followiiig 
KBKDl  ot  (Justicement  oa  inflicted  b;  a  wvd^  father  shows  aa  an  BipKssioa  of 
diaqfrobation  wlilcli  afforda  an  exact  parallel  to  the  boxing  of  b  kitten's 
KB.  "I  ahall  not  ■ptaa  o»ei  in  BUence  the  correction  a  father  gaTe  one  of  IiIh 
fUdno  for  haiiog  thrown  a  atone  at  tbe  back  of  another  younger  than  hlniself  ;  it 
m  merely  a  light  slap  npon  the  ahonlder,  which  made  him  sbed  tears,  and  preventrd 
ilia  doing  k>  again  "  (La  Billordi^,  quoted  to  H.  Ling  Roth,  7^  Tatmamant, 

p-mi. 
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(2)  Even  if  we  granted  Green's  contention  abont  the 
supposed  necessity  of  basing  an  empirical  system  of  ethics  on 
the  facts  of  animal  as  opposed  to  specifically  tinman  life,  it 
would  not  follow,  as  he  seems  to  assume,  that  those  facts 
must  be  r^arded  as  ultimately  physical,  i.e.  capable  of  being 
adequately  expressed  in  terms  of  mass,  velocity,  and  accel- 
eration alone.  For  there  are  clearly  three  alternative  possi- 
bilities before  ua.  Dither  (a)  the  facts  of  life  may  be  capable 
of  adequate  representation  by  purely  physical  hypotheses,  or  (b) 
OUT  physical  formulae  might  turn  out  on  closer  examination  to 
be  mere  symbols  for  what  can  only  be  represented  adequately 
in  terms  of  a  psychical  character,  or  (c)  we  may  need  for  the 
adequate  representation  of  the  facta  both  physical  and  psychical 
hypotheses — the  full  reality  being  of  a  two-sided  psycho- 
physical kind. 

Now  the  arguments  by  which  Green  satisfies  himself  of 
the  existence  of  an  Eternal  Self  and  the  inadequacy  of 
empirical  ethics  have  their  full  force  only  when  brought 
against  the  first  of  these  three  ways  of  conceiving  the  facte 
with  which  natural  history  and  empirical  psychology  have  to 
deal.  It  is  a  defect  which  neutralises  the  effect  of  his  whole 
aigument  for  the  reality  of  the  supra-sensuous  self  that  it  rests 
throughout  upon  the  assumption  that  the  origiiis  of  the  self, 
supposing  it  to  have  had  a  beginnii^,  must  be  conceived  of  as 
a  series  of  purely  physical  events.  A  self  which  is  a  resultaot 
of  any  process  of  development  must,  he  assumes,  be  the  result 
of  a  merely  physical  process.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  we  may 
grant  him  that  the  self  cannot  be  the  result  of  a  purely 
physical  development  without  for  a  moment  granting  that  the 
tdf  is  in  his  sense  "eternal,"  uucreate,  or  not  a  thing  of 
evolution.  In  other  words,  what  Green  succeeds  in  proving 
is  simply  that  the  part  played  in  the  imiverse  by  consciousness 
is  not  that  of  a  secondary  resultant  called  into  being  by  the 
play  of  physical  forces ;  what  he  has  set  out  to  prove,  but  has 
not  proved,  is  that  my  consciousness  or  yours  is,  on  one  side  of 
it,  not  the  result  of  any  development  at  aU.  His  aigument 
may  perhaps  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  thus : 
Subject  and  object  are  relative  terms  which  mutually  imply 
one  another,  and  cannot  exist  independently  of  each  other ; 
matter  and  motion  and  the  physical  world  are  objects,  ergo 
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matter  ia  not  subject,  and  conveisely  the  subject  which  knows, 
deBires,  etc.,  is  not  matter.  From  this  result,  which  we  have 
no  desire  to  impi^,*  he  goes  straight  to  the  further  conclusion 
that  each  and  every  self  or  subject,  not  being  a  secondaiy 
prodact  of  physical  forces,  cannot  have  come  into  being,  and 
cannot  have  a  nataral  history. 

All  that  has  really  been  proved,  however,  is  that,  if  the 
self  has  a  natural  history,  that  history  is  one  that  cannot  be 
given  in  physical  terms.  It  has  fairly  been  shown  that 
coDBciousnesB  is  as  primary  and  indispensable  a  datum  for  our 
scientific  theories  as  extension  or  motion,  and  that  the  latter 
have  no  existence  except  in  relation  to  some  coneciousness 
wbich  perceives  them ;  it  has  not  been  shown  that  that 
particular  consciousness  which  I  call  my  ndf  is  without 
b^inning  or  history  in  tima  For  anything  that  the  argument 
JDst  cited  proves  to  the  contrary,  my  self  may  perfectly  well 
be  a  created  thing  or  secondary  product,  only  if  so  the  "  forces  " 
of  which  it  is  the  product  must  be  of  a  psychical  or  at  any 
rate  psycho -physical  kind;  the  conditions  of  its  formation 
onnot  be  adequately  or  properly  stated  in  the  terms  employed 
by  the  purely  physical  sciences,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  cannot  be  ascertained  and  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
the  self  written  by  the  empirical  psychologist.  The  refutation 
of  the  empiricist  is  so  far  only  valid  against  one  who  is  a 
materialist  as  well  as  an  empiricist;  against  the  Spinozist 
psychologist  it  has  no  cogency  whatsoever. 

It  ia  as  well  to  understand  quite  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
point  which  has  yet  to  be  proved  before  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, "  maintain  "  a  position  of  psychological  empiricism  can 
feel  ourselves  refuted  by  Green's  ailment.  We  agree  with 
bim  in  regarding  consciousness  in  general,  or  rather  empirical 
moments  of  consciousness,  as  the  primary  &ct  of  which  any 
scientific  theory  must  take  account,  and  in  rejecting  the  notion 
that  physical  objects  have  any  being  except  as  the  contents  of 
actual  or  possible  experience.  But  we  require,  before  we  can 
admit  Green's  contentions,  to  have  it  proved  that  the  existence 
of  that  finite  centre  of  consciousness  which  I  call  my  adf  is  a 

'  Yet  we  moat  not  fo^et  lh»t  it  may  be  conyenitmt  for  certain  purposes  to  treat 
Ik  pirchii^  aide  of  thingi  u  tbe  functioD  of  a  phyncal  orgauiain.     And  so  fai  as 

lliii  tnatment  is  coDTenient  it  in  legitimaU.    Only  it  is  alwaya  ■  lialf-tnith. 
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primary  fact  also,  and  not  to  be  explained  by  any  more 
ultimate  psychological  facts.  Unless  in  some  sense  or  other 
not  only  consciousness  in  general  but  finite  selves  are  ultimate 
naderived  realities,  there  seems  to  be  no  meaning  in  speaking 
about  the  "  Eternal  Self."  The  eternity  of  conaciousnees,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  no  more  identical  with  the  "  eternity " 
of  my  self,  than  the  "  eternity  of  matter  "  with  the  eternity  of 
the  table  at  which  I  write  these  lines.^ 

What  evidence,  then,  does  Green  supply  which  might  lead 
us  to  affirm  the  underived  character  not  merely  of  conscious- 
ness, but  of  the  "self"  ?  As  far  as  I  comprehend  his  reason- 
ings, all  the  evidence  for  this  important  transition  is  afibrded 
by  the  consideration  that  a  series  of  related  events  cannot 
possibly  become  aware  of  itself  as  a  related  series.^  Hence,  it 
is  ui^ed,  the  subject  which  is  aware  of  the  series  must  be  ilaelf 
something  which  is  no  member  of  the  series,  and  therefore, 
more  universally,  a  self  which  apprehends  the  contents  of  ite 
own  experience  as  a  related  series  of  events  in  time  must 
itself  stand  altogether  outside  the  time-seriee,  and  thus  be 
"  eternal."  This  reasonii^,  though  it  seems  to  have  found 
considerable  acceptance,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  either 
'  There  is,  of  codtw,  a  sense  in  Thich  anything  and  everything  ma;  be  cilled 
eternal.  Ton  may  say  to  an  all  inclneive  conecioumesa  every  time  iroald  be  the 
present,  and  ao  eveiy  succeeeive  stage  in  the  world's  history  abiding  and  etenial. 
Or  again  you  may  say  that  everything  is  eternal  when  considered  Holely  with  rapect 
to  its  qaatity  and  out  of  reUtiOD  to  its  daretlon.  Bat  such  "eternity"  will  not 
serve  as  a  difererUia  for  anything  in  particnlai  (the  mind  of  the  oyster  is  In  this 
sense  as  mnch  "  eternal "  as  Uie  mind  of  the  phlloaopher  ;  see  Green's  own  admisahHi, 
Worla,  liL  1G9).  And  hasides,  the  "eternity"  which  can  be  thought  of  aa  eiclnding 
origination  by  evolution  is  something  very  differect  from  a  snbjective  contemplation 
ot  objects  ™A  qvadom  sptdt  eitmilali).  It  you  understand  by  the  human  mind's 
"eternity,"  as  Spinoxa  does,  and  as  Qreeo  sometimes  appears  to  do,  simply  its  power 
of  conlemplatitig  itself  as  ia  some  way  a  part  of  or  "organic  to"  the  Divine 
intelligence,  then  there  is  nothing  in  the  "eternity"  of  the  hnman  mind  which 
excludes  its  origination  hy  evolntion.  Of  a  mind  eternal  in  this  sense  we  may  well 
say  what  Plato    {Timaeiu,  31b)  says   of  the  whole    sensible  world,   yeyonit   iarl 

'  This  position  itself  needs  more  qnaliflcation  than  Green  gives  it  before  it  ean  be 
accepted  as  psychologically  true.  See  an  important  artiole  by  Dr.  Q,  P.  Stout  on 
"Perception  of  Change  and  Duration  "in  Himi  for  January  1900,  where  Green's 
assampAon  that  "  in  order  to  be  aware  of  B  as  succeeding  A  we  must  have  both  A 
and  B  before  coDScionaness  at  once  "  is  subjected  to  a  searching  critiDJam.  I  hope  it 
is  not  impertinent  to  say  that  such  observations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  apoD 
myself  fully  bear  out  Dr.  Stout's  conclusioD,  that  in  such  a  case  A  need  not  cu  nick 
be  present  at  all  when  B  is.  The  inatanee  of  the  apprehendon  of  a  moaic^  phrase, 
which  is  not  perceived  as  a  wliole  until  the  last  note  is  heard,  i.e.  when  the  pievioos 
notes  are  no  longer  before  consciousness  (see  Inc.  cit.  p.  5).  seenia  to  me  crucial.  Like 
Dr.  Stout  and  the  authors  he  cites,  1  completely  fail  in  sach  a  case  to  detect 
"  memory-images  "  of  the  vanished  notes.  But  of  CMuae  an  opponent  may  say  that 
this  is  doe  to  derective  obeervation, 
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clear  or  coaclusiTe,  and,  at  the  cost  of  a  little  delay  in  mj 
a^oment,  I  should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  fallacies  and 
unbignities  which  appear  to  lurk  behind  the  words  of  a 
seemingly  obvious  proposition.  "  No  one  and  no  number  of  a 
series-of  related  events  can  be  the  consciousness  of  the  series 
as  related.  Nor  can  any  product  of  the  series  be  bo  either  " 
(iVoIejf,  to  JEthics,  p.  20,  ad  Jin).  .  .  .  "For  this  reason  an 
intelligent  experience,  or  experience  as  the  source  of  knowledge, 
can  neither  be  constituted  by  events  of  which  it  is  the 
experience,  nor  be  a  product  of  them"  (ib.  p.  21).  These 
sentences  clearly  contain  two  statements  with  the  truth  of 
vhich  we,  at  least,  cannot  quarrel  If  the  general  philoso- 
[diic&l  views  advocated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  essay  are  in 
principle  sound,  it  must  at  once  follow  that  the"  self"  to  which 
tbe  contents  of  all  my  adult  experience,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  attended  to  at  all,  are  related  as  "  its  "  experiences  cannot 
poeaibly  be  identified  with  any  one  in  the  series  of  experiences, 
nor  yet  with  the  mere  succession  of  experiences  considered 
Bimply  as  a  succession  of  atomic  psychical  events.  The  fate 
of  Home's  brilliant  investigatioDS  into  the  nature  of  personal 
identity  remains  as  a  standing  warning  against  the  mistake  of 
ideotiiying  the  unifying  principle  in  our  experiences  with  one 
of  its  own  objects.  And  further,  we  too  are  prepared  to 
admit  without  reserve  that  the  "  self"  to  which  all  articulately 
expressed  experiences  are  referred  cannot  have  come  into  being 
at  ^e  result  of  a  series  of  changes  which  ex  hypothm  preceded 
tbe  existence  of  aU  consciousness,  and  were  therefore  relative 
to  no  consciousness  at  all,  in  no  sense  contents  of  experience. 

But  Gireen's  language,  as  quoted  a  few  lines  bock,  is 
intended  to  convey  along  with  these  two  propositions  two 
odiere  which  are  by  no  means  identical  with  them.  He  jumps 
^u  the  admission  that  the  experiencing  self  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  one  or  any  succession  of  its  own  states  to 
the  assertion  that  it  stands  outside  the  temporal  series 
^tK^ther,  and  £rom  the  admission  that  it  cannot  have  arisen 
IS  the  product  of  a  series  of  purely  physical  events  to  the 
conclnsion  that  it  has  no  origin  in  time  at  all.  On  both  these 
points  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  part  company  with  him  and 
»ith  the  Hegelian  school  of  psychologists  in  general.  For  all 
ihat  baa  really  been  proved  about  the  relation  of  the  knowing 
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self  to  the  time-series  is  Uiat  it  is  not  one  or  any  of  the 
presentations  which  succeed  one  another  in  the  couree  of  oar 
experience ;  in  fact,  that  the  centre  of  our  personal  identity  ie, 
relatively  to  the  chai^^g  presentations  which  make  up  the 
series  of  our  perceptions  and  thoughts,  permanent  iu  time,  not 
that  it  is  "  eternal "  or  independent  of  duration. 

What  is  required  in  order  that  the  successive  presentatioDS 
A,  B,  C  may  all  be  recognised  as  experiences  of  the  one  sonl 
or  self  d,  is  not  that  d  itself  shall  stand  in  some  mysterious 
way  outside  the  time  series,  but  simply  that  alongside  of  the 
transition  A,  6,  C  there  shall  remain  elements  in  the  experience 
of  d  which  are  the  same  at  the  moment  when  G  is  being 
experienced  as  when  A  was  being  experienced.  This  state  of 
things  may  be  expressed  symbolically  thus :  Let  d  stand  for 
the  central  unity  of  the  psychical  life  of  a  single  finite  centre 
of  consciousness ;  A,  B,  C  for  successive  events  in  the  way  of 
actual  sensation ;  a,  &,  c  for  the  special  modifications  attendii^ 
the  experience  of  each  successive  event  in  virtue  of  the 
transition  from  the  last  event,  whether  we  suppose  those 
modifications  to  be  memory- images,  associations,  or  simply 
"  psychical  dispositions,"  etc  Also  let  X,,  Xj,  X^  stand  for 
the  remaining  masses  of  sensational,  ideational,  and  emotioDal 
elements  which  are  present  in  consciousness  along  with  A,  B,  C 
respectively.  Then  the  successive  cross-sections  which  could 
be  taken  across  the  consciousness  of  d  during  the  transition 
from  A  to  C  will  be  roughly  symbolised  by  AX,  .  .  . 
aBX,  .  .  .  a&CXg  .  .  .  The  sufficient  and  necessary 
condition  of  the  apprehension,  explicit  or  implicit,  by  d  of 
these  successive  states  as  states  of  the  single  self  is  tibat  X,, 
X,,  X,  shall  contain  some  common  element  of  sensation, 
ideation,  or  feeling  which  remains  unchained  while  sensation 
A  gives  place  to  sensations  B  and  C.  If  this  condition  be 
fulfilled,  it  is  in  no  way  necessary  to  d's  recognition  of  the 
unity  of  its  own  inner  life  that  tlie  element  common  to  X,, 
Xj,  Xj  should  persist  throughovi,  the  whole  of  (fs  oxperienoes 
unchanged.  What  is  needed  for  the  growth  of  the  conscious 
mental  unity  that  we  call  conscious  selfhood  is  not  the  absolute 
permanency  of  any  element  in  mental  life,  hut  simply  such 
relative  permanency  as  is  secured  by  the  presence  in  all 
psychical  life  of  a  body  of  sensational  and  emotional  "  psychical 
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fiinges,"  which  chai^  at  a  much  less  rapid  rate  thaD  the 
senaatioiis  and  ideas  which  from  time  to  time  occupy  Uie 
"centre"  of  consciousness.' 

Such  a  body  of  relatively  pennanent  psychical  contents 
we  have  in  the  "  organic  "  sensations  and  the  habitual  emotional 
tone  by  which  they  are  characterised,  as  well  as  in  the  habita 
vhich  we  have  inherited  or  acquired  in  the  earhest  period  of 
our  mental  life.  None  of  these  can  indeed  be  said  to  be, 
fltarictly  speaking,  permaueut  and  unchanging.  The  organic 
smaations  to  which  I  am  accustomed  to-day  must  undoubtedly 
be  very  different  from  those  which  were  usual  with  me  as  an 
iofuit,  as  well  as  from  those  to  which  I  shall  become  accns- 
tomed  if  I  live  to  old  age.  Could  a  man  of  thirty  suddenly 
eiperience  those  organic  sensationa  which  at  eighty  will  stand 
to  him  for  excellent  bodily  health,  he  would  in  all  probability 
(bink  himself  either  mad  or  seriously  ill.  And  there  is  a 
smilar  difference  between  the  pyschical  contents  connected 
with  tiie  habite  proper  to  different  periods  of  life.  Probably, 
^ea,  there  is  no  one  psychical  content,  be  it  oi^auic  sensation 
ot  feeling-tone,  which  really  remains  permanently  the  same 
from  the  b^inning  to  the  end  of  life.  But  as  compared  with 
the  rapid  succession  of  special  sensations  and  of  ideas  and 
Che  emotions  connected  with  them,  the  changes  in  oiganic 
lensation  and  its  feeling-tone  conditioned  by  the  growth  of  the 
organism  are  brought  about  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  may 
therefore  within  the  limits  of  a  single  well-marked  period  of 
organic  development  be  r^^arded  as  practically  non-existent.* 

Here   then,  in   the  empirically  ascertained  fact  that  the    ' 
organic    sensations    and    the   accompanying    feeling-tone   are 
relatively  stable  within  long  periods  of  life,  we  have  all  tiiat 
ia  necessary  for  the  growth  of   a  distinction    between    the 

'  In  bet,  the  eternal  self-ldentitr  of  mr  "  Ego  "  or  "  real  eeU  "  may  very  well  be, 
u*  Uw  ultimata  presnppodtkm  of  Datun  and  koowleilge,  bat  ui  lueTitable 
P^olo^MI  iUnaioi]  which  it  la  the  bunnna  ot  pajcholagicil  science  to  diapel. 
Ot  igain,  we  migbt  say  wjtti  Bpinoia  that  there  are  many  differant  degrees  of  mch 
"(ternity"  as  ia  poarible  to  the  bnman  mind,  and  might  go  on  to  m^ntain  that 
loor  mind  olily  becomes  "  eternal "  in  so  far  aa  you  make  it  eo  by  sotting  your 
ilfcctiona  "on  things  sbore." 

'  Bven  complaiea  of  pemeption  belonging  to  the  special  senieB,  if  coutantly 
pmented  without  material  modification,  may  play  an  important  part  in  making  up 
lit  "self."  It  wonld  probably  go  some  way  to  noaettle  my  conacionaness  of  aelf  if 
■T  first  glance  at  the  looldng-glasa  lome  morning  should  show  me  a  face  mukedlj 
^^aaged  In  colour  or  eipreaaion  from  that  to  which  I  aj  ^ "     - "  --  "         .  ,,  ._ 

ff  a  beard  where  no  beard  ought  to  be. 
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pei-monent  self  and  its  iuceeeantly  changing  sensatdons  and 
ideas.  Absolute  self-identity,  indeed,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  is  not  guaranteed  by  the  relative  pennanence  of  these 
elements  of  our  experience,  bat  absolute  self-identity,  when 
closely  examined,  proves  to  be  hardly  inteUigible.  Self- 
identity  is,  in  fact,  alt<^ther  a  matter  of  degree :  I  am  in  a 
much  truer  sense  the  self-same  person  who  wrote  the  first 
chapter  of  this  essay  than  I  am  the  self-same  being  who  was 
bom  nine  and  twenty  years  ^o  in  a  certain  English  village ; 
the  identity  in  the  Srst  place  is  so  complete  that  it  seems  at 
first  sight  a  matter  of  immediate  experience  rather  than  of 
inference;  there  is  a  qualitative  sameness  of  organic  sensa- 
tions, of  psychic  "  fringes "  made  up  of  sensations  ef  sight, 
touch,  etc,  derived  from  the  surroundings  amid  which  I  am 
writing,  of  sensations  and  emotions  connected  with  the 
performance  of  habitual  actions  {e^.  from  the  Lighting  and 
smoking  of  my  pipe).  With  the  baby  in  the  cradle,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  hardly  any  points  of  psychical  identity; 
Clonic  sensations,  sensational  elements  derived  hota.  habitual 
environment,  from  habitual  actions,  emotions,  all  are  utterly 
different.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  specify  any  single 
characteristic  common  to  the  baby  and  my  present  self,  I 
should  probably  have  to  fall  back  upon  such  relatively  in- 
significant, and  in  any  case  non-psychical  peculiarities  as  a 
general  resemblance  in  cast  of  features  and  possibly  the 
possession  of  a  mole  or  two.  And  I  need  hardly  remind  the 
reader  of  the  important  part  that  changes  in  organic  sensation, 
brought  about  by  cerebral  or  other  disease,  play  in  effecting 
the  altered  sense  of  personality  which  is  a  common  feature  of 
caaea  of  insanity,  nor  yet  of  the  more  transient  psychical 
changes  of  the  same  kind  so  ordinarily  connected  with  the 
great  modifications  of  organic  sensation  which  occur  at  such 
physical  crises  as  puberty  and  "  change  of  life."^ 

We  may  fairly  conclude,  then,  not  only  that  in  the 
relatively  stable  sensation  and  emotion  masses  of  which 
oi^anic  sensation  is  the  core,  we  have  a  sufficient  basis  for  the 
distinction  between  the  self  and  its  experiences,  but  further, 

'  It  U  DotorioiiB  that  th«cB  organic  crises  trt  the  peiioda  at  which  that  seoM  it 
domination  by  a  strange  individuality  which  is  Mlled  now  "  inspiretioo  "  and  now 
"poweaaion"  moat  commonly  and  moat  readily  occurs.  Compare  also  the  part  played 
by  prolonged  fasting,  etc.,  ia  the  IItsb  of  ' '  prophets  "  of  every  age  and  every  lace. 
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that  any  metaphysical  theory  which,  like  that  of  the  "  Eternal 
Self,"  attempts  to  attribute  to  the  inmost  core  of  selfhood  an 
abtolutdy  unchanging  character,  ia  id  open  conflict  with  patent 
psychological  facts.  The  centre  of  identity,  which  we  can 
discover  in  our  own  inner  life,  is  to  b^in  with  not  "  timeless," 
bnt  only  relatively  permanent  in  time,  and  further,  it  is  not 
BbBoIat«ly  but  only  relatively  unchanging.  There  is  no 
characteristic  of  the  mental  life  whatever  which  really  remains 
the  same  without  modification  from  birth  to  death.  If  we 
seriously  ask  ourselves,  supposing  the  "Eternal  Self"  to 
repiewnt  a  psycholc^cal  fact  of  any  kind,  what  fact  does  it 
Btand  for  ?  there  can  be,  at  least  as  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer,  only  one  answer  to  the  question.  The  "Eternal  Self" 
of  Gieen  is  in  the  strict  sense  no  "  self "  at  all ;  it  stands  out- 
side all  our  struggles,  all  our  interests,  all  our  hopes ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  the  mere  Ic^cal  abstraction  of  the  relation  between 
object  and  object,  and  its  "  eternity  "  can  mean  no  more  than 
[hat  the  distinction  between  subject  and  object  is  a  fundamental 
and  primary  characteristic  of  human  consciousnesa  Now, 
even  supposing  this  doctrine  to  be  true,  there  is  something  of 
Uie  chfurity  which  gives  a  stone  where  bread  has  been  asked 
for  about  a  proceeding  which  promises  to  prove  to  me  the 
"eternity  "  of  my  best  and  highest  self,  and  then  fobs  me  ofT 
with  a  demonstration  that  the  subject-object  relation  is  an 
ultimate  psychological  fact.  For  with  all  respect  to  the 
subject-object  relation,  I  must  decline  to  regard  it  as  in  any 
way  identical  with  the  self  whose  victories  are  my  triumphs 
and  defeats  my  shame.  Whatever  else  my  "  self "  may  be,  it 
is  at  least  something  incommunicably  mine  and  not  another's  ; 
no  one  else  can  know  exactly  the  same  thrill  of  rapture  over 
its  saccessefl  nor  the  same  glow  of  shame  over  its  failures.  Bat 
the  subject-object  relation  is  no  more  peculiarly  mine  than 
another's ;  it  was  my  father's  before  me  and  will  be  my  son's 
after  me ;  like  lago's  imaginary  purse,  "  "Twas  mine,  'tis  his, 
and  has  been  slave  to  thousands."  As  Mr,  Bradley  has  said 
about  the  spiritual  monads  of  a  kindred  moral  philosophy, 
mch  a  self,  supposing  it  to  exist,  is  a  man's  self  just  about  as 
much  as  his  "  star." 

And  really,  when  one  comes  to  look  into  it,  this  byposta- 
tiaed  al»traction  seems  to  have  as  little  right  to  the  epithet 
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"  eternal  "  as  to  the  name  "  self."  As  we  have  already  Been, 
it  is  one  of  Gcieen's  initial  assumptions  that  the  subject-object 
relation  is  a  primaiy  form  of  all  Bpeci6cally  human  experi- 
ences, and  as  such  has  no  history  behind  it  This  assumption, 
however,  seems,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  open  to  serious  question. 
All  the  evidenoe  offered  in  favour  of  it  by  Green  consists  in 
the  reSection  that  the  existence  of  an  object  presupposes  the 
existence  of  the  subject  for  whom  it  is  an  object,  and  that 
consequently  it  is  self- contradictory  to  regard  the  knowing 
subject  as  the  result  of  processea  which  have  no  meaning 
except  as  objects  for  a  subject  Now  so  far  as  it  goes  this 
reflection  is  correct  enough,  but  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  might 
appear  at  first  s^ht  To  b^in  with,  it  is  clear  that  the 
argument  only  proves  that  my  subject-consciousness  cannot  be 
the  product  of  processes  which  stood  out  of  all  relation  to  a 
subject ;  it  emphatically  does  not  prove  that  my  subject- 
cooscioosness  may  not  be  the  result  of  processes  known  by 
some  one  else's  subject-consciousness — for  instance,  my  father's 
or  mother's.  The  moment  I  realise  that  the  events  which  I 
call  my  begetting  and  birth,  as  they  would  be  described  in 
any  work  on  physiology,  consist  partly  of  descriptions  of 
processes  which  were  actual  factors  in  the  experience  of  my 
parents,  partly  of  "  symbolic  "  accounts  of  other  processes,  as  I 
have  reason  to  believe  they  would  have  appeared  under  more 
or  less  definitely  formulable  conditions  of  observation,  it 
becomes  manifest  that  the  relativity  of  object  to  subject  in  no 
way  precludes  the  possibility  of  my  subject-object  conscious- 
ness having  had  a  b^^inning  and  a  history  which  it  is  the 
business  of  genetic  psycholi^y,  helped  out  at  need  by 
embryolt^  and  physiology,  to  write. 

But  we  may  go  further  than  this,  and  impugn  the  central 
position  of  Green's  psychology.  What  is  relative  is  not 
"  subjects "  nor  "  objects,"  but  merely  their  subjectivity  and 
objectivity.  As  lUehl  expresses  it,  "  lielativ  sind  nicht  die 
Objecte  (and  we  may  add,  nicht  die  Subject©)  sondem  ihr 
Object-sein."  In  other  words,  we  seem  justified  in  denying 
that  the  subject-object  relation  is  a  primary  and  indispensable 
form  of  human  experience.  If  we  will  reflect  upon  all  that 
can  be  ascertained  about  the  psychical  life  of  the  human 
embryo  and  the  human  infant  in  the  days  and  weeks  immedi- 
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atelj  a^r  birth,  we  shall  assuredly  see  reason  to  heUeve  that 
then  was  a  sti^  in  oar  own  experience  when  we  had  not  yet 
leamed  to  interpret  oar  sensations  as  referring  to  "  objecta." 
Indeed,  I  will  hazard  the  su^estion  that  states  of  experience 
in  which  the  subject-object  cat^ory  is  for  the  time  being 
ID  abeyance  are  by  no  means  unknown  even  in  our  adult 
meotal  Ufa  Who  is  there,  for  instance,  who  does  not  know 
vhat  it  is  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  immediate  sensuouB  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sights  and  smells  of  a  meadow  on  a  warm 
miniiier's  day,  or  in  the  strains  of  a  piece  of  orchestral  music,  as 
for  the  moment  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  himself  as  in  any 
way  being  anything  more  than  a  Buccession  of  lights  and 
Bcents  and  sounds,  or  of  these  as  in  any  way  objects  other 
than  himself  ?  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  describe  such  a 
selfless  condition  in  the  relational  language  which  we  have  at 
our  disposal,  but  I  feel  sure  that  there  will  be  few  indeed 
imoDg  my  readers  who  have  not  had  some  experience  of  the 
moods  to  which  I  am  referring.  And,  apart  from  the 
oceaaional  moments  of  reverie  in  which  for  the  instant  it  is 
given  to  our  poor  distracted  humanity  to  realise  'something  of 
the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  direct  vision  of  an  animal  or  a  god, 
the  degrees  to  which  the  subject-object  cat^ory  adequately 
describes  our  ordinary  experiences  are  infinitely  various. 
Onr  perceptions  of  sight  and  touch,  for  instance,  appear  to  us 
all  much  more  objective  than  our  perceptions  of  hearing  and 
smell,  and  these  again  more  objectiTe  than  our  organic  sensa- 
tifflis.  Most  people  would  probably  refuse  to  call  the  sensation 
of  hunger  an  "  object,"  and  would  hesitate  about  applying  the 
term  to  the  smell  of  a  rose  or  the  note  of  a  violin,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  plain  man  very  properly  refusee  to  be 
convinced  by  all  the  misplaced  ingenuity  of  physicist  intrnders 
apon  the  sphere  of  psychoid^  that  his  perceptions  of  colour 
«e  anything  but  "  objective."  A  review  of  the  facts,  such  as 
■e  have  no  space  to  enter  upon  here,  would  probably  show 
that  the  most  important  factors  in  producing  the  conviction 
that  a  given  perception  m  "objective"  are  (1)  spatiality,  (2) 
resistance,  (3)  relative  persistence.  Thus  a  colour  appears  to 
the  ordinary  man  more  objective  than  a  tone,  partly  because 
it  appears  to  be  placed  outside  him  in  space,  and  partly 
because  the  colour-properties  of  things  appear  to  depend  for 
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their  permaaent  perceptibility  on  fewer  and  less  variable 
conditions  than  their  tODe-properties.  A  piano  always  seems 
to  have  much  the  same  colour  in  the  daylight,  but  it  only  gives 
out  sounds  when  the  keys  are  struck,  and  even  then  the  sound 
resulting  from  a  given  key  depends  on  very  variable  circum- 
stances ;  the  piano  easily  gets  "  out  of  time."  Hence  it  is  not 
without  some  justification  that  the  "  naive  realism"  of  popular 
thought  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  colour  is  "  iu "  the 
object,  but  the  tone  "  in  "  me.  As  for  organic  sensations,  I 
would  simply  ask  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  whether  any 
violent  oiganic  pain  does  not  tend  for  the  time  being  to  annul 
the  subject-object  consciousness  altogether,  especially  if  it  is  a 
"  diSuse "  and  vaguely  located  pain.  Even  so  definitely 
localised  a  sensation  as  that  of  toothache  may  produce  this 
effect  if  it  is  only  intense  enough.  In  the  most  painful 
moments  of  a  night  of  toothache,  it  hardly  seems  to  be  toe 
that  have  the  toothache ;  the  pain  seems  to  drive  out  every 
other  content  of  consciousness,  until  it  alone  constitutes  for  the 
time  being  the  whole  of  our  experience ;  we  do  not  so  much 
have  it,  we  are  it.  For  the  time,  past  and  future,  and  the 
external  world  seem  foi^tten  and  abohshed,  and  the  universe 
consists  of  one  big  impersonal  throb  of  anguish. 

In  the  l%ht  of  such  considerations  as  these  we  seem  diiven 
to  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  The  subject-object  form  of 
coDSciousnesB  is  not  a  primary  and  inseparable  form  of  human 
experience.  There  is  a  more  primitive  state,  which  was  prob- 
ably our  condition  in  our  ante-natal  days,  as  well  as  in  our 
earliest  infancy.  At  this  earliest  stage  of  experience  we  have 
as  yet  neither  "  subjects  "  nor  "  objects,"  but  impersonal  psychical 
contente.  (2)  The  ordinary  psychological  laws  of  recognition, 
assimilation,  and  association,  laws  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  applicable  to  animal  as  well  as  to  human  mental 
life — will  sufficiently  account  for  the  fact  that  qualitatively 
identical  elements  entering  into  different  psychical  contents  are 
recognised  and  discriminated  from  their  varying  accompani- 
ments. In  this  discrimination  of  regularly  connected  sets  of 
experienced  qualities  from  their  varying  concomitants  we  have 
the  banning  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "  objectification  " 
of  our  sensationB.  (The  name  may  be  conveniently  retained  so 
long  as  we  take  care  not  to  forget  that  the  state  of  mind  which 
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precedes  this  "  objectificatioa  "  is  oot  one  in  which  sensations 
are  regarded  as  subjective,  but  one  in  which  no  distinction 
between  Bubjectivity  and  objectivity  exists.)  The  charac- 
teristics which  make  it  specially  easy  for  groups  of  connected 
aense-qualities  to  be  thus  discriminated,  in  other  words,  the 
characteristics  ^hich  favour  the  development  of  the  "  object " 
conaciouaness,  are  externality  in  space,  permanence  or  recurrence 
in  consciousness  without  sensible  modification  of  quality, 
resiatonce  to  attempts  to  produce  such  modification  by  the 
movements  of  our  limbs.  According  as  these  characteristics 
manifest  themselves  more  or  less  completely  in  the  various 
departments  of  sense -experience,  the  complex  clusters  of 
qoalities  perceived  by  the  various  senses  acquire  to  a  higher  or 
less  d^ree  that  character  of  independent  existence  which  is 
described  in  abstraction  by  the  term  object  For  a  full  and 
admirable  description  of  this  development  I  must  be  content 
to  refer  the  reader  to  chapters  iL  and  v.  of  H.  Cornelius's 
excelleDt  Psychdogie  alt  ErfahrwngBunaamsckaft.  (3)  Mean- 
while, among  the  various  i^ects  thus  differentiated  from  the 
original  primitive  experience-mass,  there  early  appears  one 
which  comes  to  have  a  very  special  position  in  our  developed 
thought  and  perception  over  against  all  the  rest.  This  special 
object  is  the  tuitjed  or  self  in  its  crudest  and  most  primitive 
fonn.'  It  is  originally  identical  with  the  body,  but  afterwards, 
under  the  preasiu^  of  experiences  which  show  that  changes 
may  go  on  in  the  body  without  producing  any  effects  in  con- 
sciousness, comes  to  be  distinguished  from  it  in  various  more 
or  less  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory  waya  In  fact,  the 
pozzies  about  personal  identity  all  arise  from  the  fact  that, 
though  we  cannot  help  trying  to  identify  the  object  which  is 
"  ourself,"  it  constantly  refuses  to  be  fully  identified  with  any 
one  object  or  group  of  objects  within  its  experience.  Its 
limits  ^us  constantly  fluctuate  without  any  assignable  bounds. 
So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  child's  sense  of  personality  that  tt  would 
be  superfluous  for  me  to  insert  a  sketch  of  the  process  here. 
'  I  B.R1  here  oimg  tbc  tertn  sabject  in  the  eomman  aenie  in  which  it  is  the  logical 
tmelate  of  "  object"  In  chap.  L  the  same  nord  h»a  been  uiied  to  denote  &  Haitv 
centre  of  QODxaoasaas  in  general — ftpui  from  the  question  whether  the  inbject- 
ol^act  lelAtion  eiiata  for  sncb  a  conEcioasneis  or  not  This  more  extended  use  of  the 
tnm  is  logiiallT  Indefensible,  but  pncUcsll;  nnkvoidable,  in  tbe  absence  of  uty  suit- 
able dealgiiAtion  of  tbe  rinpler  forms  of  pejchlcal  life. 
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It  will  be  enough  just  to  remiad  the  reader  of  one  or  two 
important  points  which  wiU  be  found  more  Mlj  stated, 
together  with  the  evidence  for  them,  in  any  good  book  on  child 
psycbolc^.  The  most  important  of  these  points,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  the  subject  itself  seems  at  first  to  be  distin- 
guished merely  as  one  object  from  others ;  the  full  recognition 
of  the  unique  position  of  the  subject  and  its  difference  from  all 
other  ohjecta  whatever  comes  later.  We  have  assumed  the 
truth  of  this  already  by  making  our  account  of  "  objectificit- 
tion  "  turn  entirely  not  on  the  distinction  between  the  subject 
and  its  experiences,  but  on  the  distinction  of  some  contents  of 
experience  from  others.  The  empirical  justification  of  this 
view  is  to  he  found  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  self  as 
originally  conceived  hy  children  and  primitive  tribes  is  just 
the  body,  i.e.  that  complex  of  sensation-contents  which  it  is,  for 
various  reasons,  most  easy  and  natural  to  discriminate  from  all 
others,  partly  in  ihe  well-known  habit  of  many  children  of 
speaking  of  themselves  during  the  earliest  years  of  their  lives 
in  the  third  person.^  Such  a  habit  cannot  well  be  explained 
satisfactorily  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  child  is  at  first 
to  itself  simply  one  object  among  a  host  of  others ;  it  takes  time 
and  mental  development  before  the  point  is  reached  at  which 
one  group  of  sensation-complexes  stand  out  against  all  others 
in  the  exclusive  position  expressed  in  speech  by  the  use  of  the 
first  personal  pronoun.  Even  when  this  point  has  been  reached, 
the  self  which  the  unsophisticated  call  "I"  and  "Me"  still 
retains  its  character  of  object  If  "  I "  and  "  Me "  in  the 
mouth  of  the  plain  man  no  longer  mean  just  the  body,  they 
mean  a  soul  conceived  vaguely  enough  after  the  anali^;y  of  tJie 
body,  and  regarded,  like  it,  as  being  some  sort  of  sensation- 
complex  ;  the  pure  "  Ego  "  or  "  subject "  that  from  its  nature 
can  never  he  object  is  so  far  from  being  a  primary  psychological 
reality  that  one  may  fairly  doubt  whether  it  has  any  existence 
at  all  except  in  the  im^nation  of  philosophers.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  bare  logical  abstraction  of  the  distinction  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  exists  in  the  developed,  though  not  in  the 

'  It  would  be  bimptiDg  to  compare  the  ment*!  conditioii  stereot^Kd  in  tlie 
formula  of  a  language  like  Japanese,  which  is  iHud  to  ponesa  no  prononna,  bat  to 
eipma  all  relatioD  between  apenker  and  peraoo  addresaed  by  oominal  periphnaea 
(P.  MUller,  Ortindritt,  il.  2.  813) ;  but  thia  ia  propbabl;  due,  u  F.  Hollar  aa;a,  ta 

falia  etiquette. 
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embrjonic  hamao  consciousness,  between  the  relatively  fleeting 
tonlenta  which  occupy  the  "  centre  "  of  coneciouBneBS  and  the 
ralstlTely  stable  contents  which  form  its  psychic  margin  or 
&ioge  or  setting. 

If  these  conclusions  are  warranted,  however,  we  are  justified, 
I  think,  in  asserting  that  the  existence  of  the  "  Eternal  Self  "  is 
iuoxiBisteut  with  all  that  scientific  psychology  has  to  teach  us  of 
Lbe  actual  growth  of  personality,  and  the  arguments  by  which  that 
eiJBtence  is  supposed  to  be  proved  fallacious  and  inconclasiva 
And  if  this  ia  the  case,  we  may  well  maintain  that  no  aatis- 
bctory  theory  of  ethics  can  be  built  upon  ao  unstable  a 
foundation.  Yet,  lest  I  should  not  have  carried  the  reader 
wiUi  me  in  all  that  I  have  said  in  the  last  section,  I  wiU  add 
one  farther  contention  to  what  has  been  ut^ed  already,  and  it 
ihall  be  this :  (fi)  If  the  "  eternal "  self  exists,  it  ia  yet  positively 
DseleBB  and  out  of  place  in  a  theory  of  ethica.  For  in  ethics 
we  are  dealing  throi^hout  with  time-processes,  wants,  move- 
ments towards  their  satisfaction,  duties  and  their  discharge,  and 
vitii  these  as  taking  place  in  the  psychical  history  of  concrete 
individual  selves.  In  other  words,  whether  there  really  is  an 
eternal  spiritual  principle  which  is  in  some  transcendental  sense 
myself  or  not,  the  self  with  which  I  have  to  do  in  moral 
tlwoiy  and  practice  is  an  empirical  self,  made  up  of  peculiar 
pbysical  and  psychical  dispositions  and  tendencies,  such  as 
in  all  probability  never  have  appeared  and  never  will  appear 
together  in  any  previous  or  future  human  being.  It  is  for  this 
complex  empirical  product  of  heredity  and  environment,  and 
^  thousaDd  incalculable  conditions  that  we  call  chance,  and 
not  for  that  abstraction  of  the  subject-object  relation  which  is 
in  me  just  what  it  is  in  any  other  man,  that  I  am  called  upon 
to  advise  and  act 

The  "  eternal "  self  of  Green  and  his  followers,  then,  is  (a) 
ont  of  all  relation  to  the  empirical  wants  and  aspirations  which 
it  is  the  business  of  a  sound  morality  to  satisfy.  An  "  eternal " 
<Blf  which  is  always  just  what  it  is  now  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  desires  of  unattained  satisfactions  and  aspirations  after 
mtealised  ideals.  And  a  "  timeless  "  self  must  somehow  stand 
ntdde  all  tlie  processes  by  which  we  get  our  satisfactions  and 
reach  onr  ideals,  for  all  are  time-processes.  The  "  eternal " 
«lf,  then,  if  it  exists,  seems  neither  to  feel  our  needs  nor  to 
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share  our  enjojinents,  neither  to  be  enriched  by  our  acta  of 
virtue  nor  impoverished  by  our  crimes.  It  would  apparently 
be  unaffected  by  the  loss  of  all  our  laboriously  gotten  spoils, 
and  we  may  be  excused  if  we  conclude  that  it  hae  had  little  to 
do  with  the  winning  of  what  it  can  afford  to  lose  with  such 
indifierence.  Through  the  whole  course  of  our  life  it  must,  if 
it  would  not  forfeit  its  timeless  self-sameness,  remain  untouched 
by  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  fortune  and  mortal  circum- 
stance. Surely  in  ethics,  of  all  sciences,  such  a  "self"  as  this 
baa  no  place. 

(b)  Nor  do  I  see  what  use  can  be  made  of  the  "  Eternal 
Self"  in  establishing  a  theory  of  duty.  Suppose  I  am  told 
that  the  general  precept  of  morality  is, "  Eealise  thine  Eternal 
Self"  The  question  at  once  arises.  But  why,  if  my  Eternal 
Self  is  real  already  ?  nor  can  the  doubt  be  properly  met  with 
an  easy  paradoxical  answer,  "  That  is  just  why."  Waiving 
this  difficulty,  how  am  I  to  know  what  to  realise  1  This  self 
that  is  but  the  abstraction  of  the  subject-object  relation  is 
shadowy  and  formless  as  the  moonlight  reflection  of  a  ghost ; 
it  is  realised  as  much  in  one  mode  of  action  as  in  another,  aa 
real  in  crime  as  in  heroism,  in  indolence  as  in  strenuoufi 
industry.  Be  yoursel/!  is  no  doubt  to  most  men  a  valuable 
moral  precept,  but  only  because  they  understand  it  of  the  self 
known  empirically  to  them,  or  such  part  of  it  as  they  deem 
worthiest.  Be  yoiuself  never  means  be  the  subject-object 
relation !  or  be  the  understanding  which  makes  nature !  To 
take  the  maxim  in  this  sense  would  make  it  practically 
identical  with  Kant's  formal  imperative,  and  would  expose  us 
to  all  the  unanswerable  criticisms  which  have  been  passed  by 
He^  and  his  successors  upon  the  Kantian  cat^orical  im- 
peratives. Hence,  just  as  Kant  has  to  pass  from  the  formality 
of  his  original  imperative  to  the  concept  of  humanity  as  a 
great  social  community  before  he  can  get  any  definite  content 
for  his  system  of  duties,  so  Green  has  tacitly  to  identify  an 
eternal  self  which,  as  first  described,  is  the  mere  Ic^cal  form 
of  the  subject-object  relation,  with  the  ideal  of  a  perfect 
human  society.  Yet  there  is  really  between  the  two  a  great 
gulf  which  no  logical  ingenuity  can  satisfactorily  bridge  over. 

It  seems  as  if  Green's  account  of  the  "Eternal  Self"  had 
arisen  from  an  amalgamation  of  elements  derived  from   two 
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veiy  difierent  sources.  On  the  one  hand,  his  study  of  Hume 
and  the  AasociationiBts  seems  to  have  impressed  him  strongly 
with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  investigating  the  subject- 
object  relation  and  the  nature  of  predication,  two  points  whicti 
vete  both  unduly  overlooked  in  the  Association  psychology. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  brought  to  this  task  a  conception  of  the 
world  as  a  spiritual  being  derived  from  Spinoza  and  HegeL 
In  the  "Eternal  Self"  we  seem  to  get  as  a  result  of  this 
double  philosophical  activity  an  unfortunate  fusion  of  the 
"sabjoct"  of  the  subject- object  relation  with  the  God  of 
Spinoza.  By  this  fusion,  Spinoza's  God  is  lai^ely  emptied  of 
contents ;  instead  of  being  the  most  concrete  of  realities,  and 
embracing  within  himself  all  the  "  eternal  modes "  which 
constitute  the  "  essence "  of  individual  souls,  he  has  become 
an  abstract  lineal  category  repeated  without  modification  in 
each  of  the  countless  individuals  ;  and  the  "  eternity "  of  the 
hmnan  mind,  instead  of  being  identified  with  its  power  of 
naderatanding  its  own  history  and  destiny,  has  to  be  placed 
m  its  supposed  exemption  from  the  general  process  of  organic 
erolotion.  Hence,  akin  as  Green  and  Spinoza  were  at  heart 
io  their  conception  of  the  world,  there  is  no  philosophic  system 
which  more  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  postulates  of  evolu- 
IJonary  science  than  Spinoza's ;  there  is  none  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  those  postulates  than  Green's.  If 
Green's  viewe  of  ethical  method  are  sound,  then  ethics  and 
ethics  alone  among  the  sciences  constitutes  a  standing  exception 
to  the  general  course  of  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  at 
Ute  present  day. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  upon  which  I  should  like  to 
o&er  a  few  remarks  before  passing  on  to  that  mote  detailed 
examination  of  ethical  facta  which  will  occupy  the  remainder 
of  this  essay.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  we  should 
indicate  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  those  metaphysical 
iheories  of  ethics  which  we  have  found  to  be  at  once  so  wide- 
■pread  and  so  fallacious.  The  secret  of  the  hold  which  these 
theories  have  upon  students  of  moral  science  is,  I  think,  to 
be  found  in  the  special  interests  naturally  attaching  to  the 
knowledge  of  one's  self  and  one's  duty.  The  alternative  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  metaphysical  theory  of  the  self  as  the 
basis  of   an  ethical  system  is  a   frauk   recognition   that   oar 
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p8ychol(^cal  and  ethical  concepts  are,  like  the  concepts  em- 
ployed in  the  physical  sciences,  of  a  provisional  and  symbotic 
character,  and  only  partially  adequate  as  repreeentataoos  of 
fact.  But  this  admission,  so  readily  made  where  the  objects 
of  nature  and  the  lawB  of  physics  are  concerned,  is  only  given 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  when  it  is  a  question  of  oar 
insight  into  our  own  mental  constitution  and  our  duties.  Oar 
interest  in  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  is  so  great,  and  the 
practical  issues  which  depend  upon  out  comprebensioQ  of  oar 
duties  so  considerable,  that  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  there  is  the  same  admixture  of  arbitrary  abstraction 
and  one-sided  hypothesis  in  our  theories  about  the  nature  of 
the  sold  as  in  our  theories  about  matter  and  force.  Here, 
we  think,  if  anywhere,  we  cannot  afford  to  repose  our  con- 
fidence in  anything  short  of  final  and  unalterable  truth.  And 
as  the  history  of  metaphysical  speculation  has  but  too  often 
shown,  it  is  but  a  single  step  from,  "  We  cannot  afford  to  stop 
short  of  final  and  unalterable  truth,"  to  the  assertion  "  We  have 
not  stopped  short," '  Thus  does  our  sense  of  the  gravity  of 
the  issues  at  stake  affect  our  judgment  on  the  character  of  the 
information  before  us. 

Yet,  if  the  argument  of  this  and  the  preceding  chapter 
has  any  validity,  it  must  by  now  be  abundantly  clear  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  our  psychological  and  physical  hypotheses 
grow  up  in  much  the  same  way  as  our  physical  theories,  need 
readjustment  from  time  to  time  in  view  of  new  discoveries 
in  much  the  same  fashion,  and  lie  open  to  much  the  same 
criticism  from  the  metaphysician  and  the  epistemologist.  For 
instance,  the  analytic  psychologist  is  bound,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  science,  to  treat  the  concrete  processes  of  mental  life  as 
complexes  formed  by  the  combination  according  to  given  laws 
of  simpler  elements,  just  as  the  physical  philosopher  treats 
the  sensible  masses  of  matter  as  complexes  built  up  of  im- 
perceptible corpuscles.  Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  fortimes 
of  physical  atomism,  no  scientific  theory  can  be  more  mani- 
festly a  merely  "  symbolic "  way  of  representing  the  facts  of 

'  Tha  Teadineu  with  which  we  commanlf  allow  anraelTW  to  counue  the  pnt- 
posiUona,  ''  1  cannot  ifford  to  be  In  tlie  dark  about  the  natDTO  uid  destinf  of  107 
•oul,"  with  the  tct;  difrerent  statement,  "  I  am  uot  in  the  dark  about  it,"  is  well 
illmtnlcd  bj  the  "  Credo  tU  carbonanua  "  kttitade  •[  tbs  disciplea  of  ftoftMor  James 
towardi  metaph  jncal  qneatloDa  of  thla  kind. 
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experience  than  psychological  atomism.  It  is  a  scientific 
scheme  wfaicb  is  of  inestimable  service,  yet  we  cannot  but 
perceive  that  as  an  account  of  what  actually  happens  in  the 
sod  it  is  inadequate  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  So  a^ia  with 
ail  oat  formulations  of  laws  of  recollection,  recall,  etc.  It 
needs  very  little  critical  insight  to  see  that  our  whole  termin- 
ology, when  we  speak  of  the  disappearance  of  ideas  from  con- 
gcioosneas,  of  the  ta-acee  they  leave  behind  them  of  their 
reinstatement  or  reproduction,  is  made  up  of  the  most  bare- 
faced symbolism,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  give  anything  like 
an  adequate  accoimt  of  what  actually  t^es  place  in  the 
psychological  organism  when  we  forget  or  recollect  Yet  our 
terminology,  mythological  as  much  of  it  confessedly  is,  happens 
to  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  lead  to  approximately  true 
results,  and  consequently  justifies  our  provisional  use  of  it  £.ff. 
when  we  talk,  as  some  psychologists  do,  of  the  continued  ex- 
istence in  an  unconscious  form  of  the  memory-images  or  ideas 
corresponding  to  various  experiences,  our  language  is,  strictly 
taken,  self-contradictory  and  nonsensical,  and  therefore  clearly 
does  not  adequately  represent  the  way  in  which  the  psycho- 
physical organism  is  really  affected  by  a  temporarily  foi^tten 
experience.  Still,  we  may  on  the  basis  of  this  merely  meta- 
phorical and  "  symbolic "  psychology  construct  a  fairly  good 
working  theory  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  forgotten 
experience  will  be  remembered  again,  and  thus  the  fiction  of 
the  continued  existence  of  the  memory-image  in  an  uncon- 
edous  form  may  be  allowable  as  a  working  hypothesis  until 
Bome  one  invents  a  better,  provided  only  we  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  treating  it  as  an  adequate  and  truthful  description 
of  facts. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  hypotheses  and  assumptions 
of  corrent  psychology  would  confirm  us  in  the  convictions 
which  the  examples  just  cit«d  suj^est  We  should  at  every 
tnm  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  theories  of 
psychology  are  not  deductions  from  metaphysically  certain 
first  principles,  but  are  convenient  working  hypotheses  for 
the  coU^atioQ  of  facts  about  the  mental  life.'  And  as  the 
facts  of  mental   life  are  hitherto  only  very  imperfectly  and 
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inaccarately  known,  vre  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
many  of  our  most  prominent  paychological  hypotheses  and 
generalisations  are  destined  to  uudei^o  no  slight  transforma- 
tion as  the  regions  of  feet  with  which  they  are  concerned 
become  better  known  and  more  fully  explored.  Why  then, 
we  may  reasonably  ask,  should  we  not  recognise  that  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  propositions  of  ethics  ?  Ethical  science, 
it  is  true,  has  on  the  whole  been  more  assiduously  cultivated 
in  the  past  than  psychology,  and  the  questions  which  it  seeks 
to  answer  are  in  the  main  easier  of  solution.  Yet  the  con- 
nection between  ethics  on  the  one  side  and  the  sciences  of 
psychology,  anthropology,  and  even  natural  history  on  the 
other  is  so  obvious  and  so  close  that  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  defects  of  the  latter  are  certain  to  be  reflected  in 
the  imperfections  of  the  former.  A  really  satisfactory  ethical 
theory  would  have  to  be  based  upon  a  reasonably  complete 
examination  of  the  facts  of  the  ethical  consciooBness.  And 
these  facts  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  their  entirety,  as  we  too 
often  seem  to  assume,  by  the  mere  reflection  of  a  civilised 
and  philosophic  student  upon  the  sentiments  which  he  finds 
in  his  own  breast  and  in  the  literature  of  his  age.  Such  a 
review  of  ethical  phenomena  as  would  enable  us  to  construct 
a  really  adequate  account  of  the  moral  ideal,  the  moral  senti- 
ments, and  the  probable  course  of  moral  progress  is  only  to 
be  obtained  after  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  moral 
code  and  moral  practice  of  our  own  age  and  civilisation,  of 
other  civilisations  which  are  now  flourishing  or  have  flourished 
at  an  earlier  period  of  history,  of  uncivilised  nations  and 
savage  tribes  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  even,  as  fer  aa 
may  be  possible,  of  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  lower 
animals,  in  so  far  as  they  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of 
sentiments  of  social  approbation  and  disapprobation.  Such 
an  ethical  theory  can  clearly  not  be  constructed  until  our 
knowledge  of  psychology,  anthropology,  and  natural  history  has 
advanced  far  beyond  its  present  limits.  In  the  meantime  our 
ethical  theories  are  bound  to  be  more  or  less  provisional ;  our 
descriptions  of  moral  ideals  and  our  analyses  of  moral  senti- 
ments may  often  be  such  as  further  discoveries  in  the  sciences 
just  mentioned  will  hereafter  show  to  be  erroneous.  It  is 
not   indeed   likely   that   future   advances   in   p8yehol<^y   and 
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anthropology  will  very  largely  modify  tbe  main  lines  of  the 
analyaia  of  moral  sentiments,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  our  views  as  to  the  course  of  moral 
development  will  undergo  very  considerable  alteration  as  our 
insight  into  the  mental  structure  and  history  of  mankind 
grows  clearer. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  most  reasonable  position  for 
the  writer  on  morals  at  the  present  time  is  first  to  give  the 
best  account  of  existing  moral  sentiments  and  ideals  that  his 
knowledge  of  psycholc^  and  of  mankind  will  aUow,  pointing 
out  at  the  same  time  that  any  such  account  is  liable  to  under- 
go substantial  modification  with  the  advance  of  psycholi^cal 
and  anthropolc^cal  science,  and  then  to  contribute  his  in- 
dividual part  towards  effecting  such  an  advance  by  nndertakiDg 
some  piece  of  careful  detailed  investigation  into  the  actual 
ethical  practices  and  theories  of  present  or  past  society.  I 
have,  however,  already  in  the  last  chapter  spoken  so  strongly 
of  the  importance  for  ethical  study  of  special  investigations 
of  this  class  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  the  subject 
here,  thoogh  I  should  like  once  more  to  repeat  that,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  it  is  altogether  the  most  pressing  and  valuable 
work  that  can,  with  our  present  resources,  be  done  in  the 
ethical  field,  and  is  in  every  way  more  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  students  of  moral  philosophy  than  the  barren  task  of 
dressing  up  old  generalisations  in  new  disguises  and  repeating 
old  polemica  in  new  phraseolc^  which  the  philosophical 
public  seems  to  expect  of  them. 

In  the  present  essay  I  shall  be  compelled,  both  by  the 
(siginal  limitations  of  my  subject  and  by  the  limitations  of 
my  own  studies,  to  confine  myself  to  die  former  part  of  the 
doable  task  we  have  just  assigned  to  the  moral  philosopher. 
I  ahaU  do  my  beet  in  the  remaining  chapters  to  present  the 
reader  with  as  accurate  a  picture  as  I  am  able  to  draw  of  the 
general  body  of  current  moral  sentiment  and  theory,  in  so  far 
as  it  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  proper  basis  of  ethical 
adence  aod  the  relation  of  ethics  to  metaphysics.  We  shall 
find  that  this  survey  of  the  concrete  facts  of  ethics  fully  bears 
ont  the  conclusions  we  reached  in  our  first  chapter  upon  a 
general  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  We 
shall  see  that,  though  the  ethical  sentiments  and  convictions 
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of  civilised  society  have  their  origin  in  a  single  psyoholc^ic&l 
root,  they  develop  along  two  divergent  lines,  so  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  reduce  the  moral  practice  of  an  intelligent 
and  conscientious  member  of  a  civilised  community  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  single  consistent  ideal ;  that  this  divergenoe  of 
development  manifests  itself  most  conspicuously  in  the  fana 
of  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  two  types  of  virtue, 
neither  of  which  satisfactorily  embodies  the  complete  moral 
ideal ;  finally,  that  in  the  experiences  of  what  for  want  of  a 
better  name  we  shall  have  to  call  "  religion,"  this  incurable 
duality  of  morality  is  partially,  but  only  partially,  overcom& 
With  this  result  our  examination  of  the  ethical  side  of  human 
nature  will  have  reached  its  dosa  If  we  succeed  in  showing 
that  even  in  those  experiences  of  an  enlightened  evangelical 
religion  which  are  the  highest  development  of  the  ethical  side 
of  human  character,  there  are  still  elements  of  contradiction 
and  discord  which  we  do  not  know  how  to  reduce  to  harmony, 
our  case  against  treating  the  ethical  life  as  the  working  out  in 
detail  of  a  metaphysical  principle  will  be  complete.  May  we 
hope  that  incidentally  our  treatment  of  etlu(»il  lacts  will,  in 
its  degree,  help  to  prove  the  positive  side  of  our  contention : 
that  the  one  necessary  and  sufficient  basis  for  a  theory  of 
ethics  is  psycholc^ — the  word  being  understood  in  that  oom- 
prehensive  sense  in  which  it  includes  the  psychological  side  of 
anthropol(^  and  natural  history  7 
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CHAPTER   m 

THB   BOOTS   09   BTHIC8 

If  lafOra  the;  had  coman  to  the  popalir  and  received  nottoni  of  rirtDe  tad  Tioe. 

ptctttDv  mnd  pain,  and  ths  rest,  the;  hod  itajad  ■  little  longer  npon  the  anqniry  COn- 
ettmng  the  root*  or  good  and  evil,  uid  the  atringi  of  those  roots,  the;  had  given,  in 
■T  opiBloa,  a  great  light  to  that  irhkh  followed. — Prakois  Baooh. 

It  is  not  altogether  an  easy  task  to  say  with  precision  at  what 
Btage  in  the  evolution  of  psychical  life  the  modes  of  feeling 
and  action  which  we  call  moral  make  their  Brst  appearance 
iu  a  mdiinentary  form.  In  our  attempt  to  find  an  appropriate 
(toiting-point  for  our  review  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ethical 
life,  we  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  the  risk  of  choosing  our 
pcdnt  of  departure  either  too  high  or  too  low  in  the  scale  of 
psychical  development  If  onr  speculative  interest  lies  chiefly 
in  the  description  and  analysis  of  the  ethical  facts  as  they 
present  themselves  in  their  fullest  development  in  the  con- 
ecious  and  systematic  morality  of  civilised  persons  and  races, 
we  shall  naturally  be  tempted  to  find  the  essential  character- 
istics of  morality  in  the  possession  of  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
1  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  moral  law,  or  a  concept  of 
common  good.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  what  impresses  us  most 
strongly  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  comparative  physioli^ 
and  psycholf^  for  the  continuousness  of  all  bodily  and  mental 
life,  we  shall  probably  iucUne  to  simplify  our  notion  of  the 
reqnisites  of  moral  action  so  as  to  embrace  under  that  term 
as  far  as  possible  not  only  human  but  animal  behaviour.  It 
Bhould  be  clear,  however,  that  both  these  courses  are  open  to 
teriouB  objection.  If  we  demand,  for  instance,  with  Green,  as 
high  a  standard  of  intelligence  as  is  implied  in  the  possession 
of  a  concept  of  common  good  before  we  admit  the  claims  of  a 
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creature  to  be  considered  a  moral  agent,  we  run  the  risk  of 
excluding  &om  the  list  of  moral  beings  all  mankiad,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  saints  and  philosophers ;  while  if,  with 
Spencer,  we  are  content  to  regard  all  conduct  as  good  which 
results  in  a  surplus  of  enjoyment,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
recognise  moUusca  and  Crustacea,  to  saj  nothing  of  still  more 
rudimentary  organisms,  as  moral  beings.  In  either  case  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  we  shall  be  committing  the  so-called 
"  psychologist's  fallacy."  The  metaphysician  who,  becaose  he 
finds  that  the  concept  of  a  common  good  is  the  logical  form 
in  which  a  conscious  and  articulate  morality  expresses  itself 
draws  the  conclusion  that  where  this  concept  is  absent  there 
is  no  morality  is  crediting  children,  savages,  and  the  ture- 
flective  generally,  with  the  possession  of  ideas  which  he  baa 
only  obtained  himself  by  refiective  analysis  of  actions  which 
are  in  them  the  outcome  of  spontaneous  and  immediate 
emotion;  the  evolutionist  who  widens  his  conception  of 
morality  till  it  embraces  all  pleasure -producing  and  pain- 
avoiding  movement  is  forgetting  that  animal  behaviour,  which 
in  its  results,  as  observed  by  an  outside  spectator,  coirtcidea 
with  the  moral  action  of  human  beings,  may  for  aU  we  know, 
in  its  inner  and  psycbolc^cal  aspects,  as  lived  through  by  the 
animal  itself,  be  entirely  devoid  of  those  features  which  bestow 
on  human  "  moral  conduct "  its  distinctive  tone  and  character. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  proper  course  for  the  specially 
ethical  philosopher  lies  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 
"  Obligation,"  "  duty,"  "  common  good,"  are,  as  we  shall  have 
abundant  opportunity  to  see  in  the  course  of  our  investigation, 
highly  complex  concepts,  and  do  not  make  their  appearance  as 
actually  operative  in  determining  the  actions  of  mankind  until 
a  comparatively  high  level  of  customary  morality  and  of  in- 
telligence has  been  attained ;  moreover,  as  we  shall  also  see 
reason  to  believe,  there  are  aspects  of  morality  which  each  of 
these  concepts  fails  to  embody ;  they  express  for  us  not  the 
original  single  psycholc^oal  root  of  moral  sentiment  and  con- 
viction, but  different  sides  of  the  divet^ng  lines  of  development 
which  the  original  moral  sentiment  undergoes  in  the  coutse  of 
social  evolution.  On  the  other  hand,  our  knowledge  of  animal 
psycholt^  is  as  yet  not  sufficiently  accurate  and  extensive  to 
enable  us  to  say  to  what  extent  the  types  of  sentiment  which  in 
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human  beings  we  know  as  moral  exist  in  a  more  rudimentazy 
form  in  the  infi:a-huinan  world.  That  animal  behaviour,  if 
cloeely  studied  by  competent  pBychologiste,  would  present  us 
with  sncli  aaalcga  of  morality  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe, 
bat  in  the  absence  of  really  trustworthy  information  on  the 
subject  it  would  be  highly  unscientific  to  found  our  ethical 
Uieories  npon  uncertain  and  fanciful  interpretations  of  actions 
wbicb  we  can  only  study  from  the  ontslde. 

The  task  of  the  moral  philosopher  is  thus  exactly  similar 
(0  that  of  the  psychologist.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
le^,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  primary  business  of  both  to  present 
OS  with  an  analytical  description  of  the  workings  of  the  adult 
ciriliaed  human  mind  couched  in  the  simplest  possible  terms 
sad  harmonising  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  previous 
development  of  the  individual  end  the  race.  Our  first  business, 
then,  as  studeota  of  morals  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  simplest 
and  mo6t  rudimentary  form  in  which  the  distinctively  moral 
sentiments  can  be  detected  in  specifically  human  experience ; 
to  the  beast-world,  at  present  at  any  rate,  we  are  not  justified 
in  looking  for  more  than  incidental  anaI<^eB  confirmatory  of 
conclusionB  already  based  upon  an  examination  of  our  proper 
sabject-matter,  the  human  mind.  Within  the  limits  thus  pre- 
scribed ns,  the  simpler  and  more  rudimentary  ^e  psychical 
proceeses  in  which  we  can  succeed  in  detecting  the  essential 
features  of  moral  life  the  more  thoroughly  will  our  work  of 
analysis  have  been  done.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  "  Principle 
of  Economy "  must  be  the  first  principle  of  a  sound  scientific 
method,  and  our  aim  must  therefore  foe  to  describe  the  compli- 
eated  &cts  which  we  have  to  study  by  the  aid  of  the  fewest 
possihle  hypotheses,  and  to  banish  from  the  hypotheses  we 
employ  all  merely  "  symbolic  "  concepts,  that  is,  all  concepts 
which  are  not  correct  representations  of  what  under  known 
conditions  we  believe  to  be  possible  contents  of  direct  experi- 
ence. In  proportion  as  we  are  in  the  course  of  our  description 
of  ethical  facts  true  to  this  methodological  ideal,  our  hypotheses 
may  be  r^arded  as  genuine  theories,  and  our  descriptions  as 
true  scientific  explanations.  Of  the  impossibility  of  completely 
tttaining  this  ideal  in  any  limited  and  circumscribed  depart- 
ment of  science  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  first  chapter. 

IDie  reader  will  perhaps  have  observed  that  we  have  more 
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than  once  in  the  last  page  or  two  made  an  apparentl7  indd- 
ental  but  not  unimportant  assumption  as  to  the  character  of 
the  psychical  facts  which  most  immediately  fonu  the  subjoot- 
matter  of  moral  science.  We  have  several  times  referred  to 
those  facts  under  the  general  name  of  "  the  moral  seDtdments," 
a  designation  more  in  vogue  with  writers  of  the  last  century 
than  with  the  philosophers  of  to-day.  This  somewhat  obsolete 
name  for  our  subject  has  been  purposely  selected,  in  order  to 
emphasise  our  dissent  from  the  theories  of  ethical  method 
which  have  been  made  popular  by  the  metaphysical  moralists 
of  the  Anglo-Hegelian  school.  In  the  hands  of  the  moralista 
of  this  school  ethics  is,  as  a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents 
prefixed  to  such  a  work  as  Green's  Prolegomejwi  will  show,  a 
doctrine  first  of  all  of  the  metaphysical  implications  of  moral 
action,  and  secondarily  of  the  nature  of  the  moral  ideal  or 
ultimate  ethical  end.  We  too  have  already  admitted  that  a 
critical  if  not  a  constructive  investigation  of  the  moral  ideal  is 
an  essential  part  of  a  complete  account  of  ethical  bets ;  but, 
holding  as  we  do  that  peycholc^  and  not  metaphysics  is  the 
true  foundation  of  ethical  theory,  we  are  forced  to  n)H'"b^in 
that  the  only  satisfactory  basis  for  such  an  investigation  is  to 
be  sought  in  an  accurate  description  of  the  ethical  side  of 
experienced  psychological  facts,  that  is,  in  an  analysis  of  the 
ethical  sentiments  of  civilised  mankind. 

Our  choice  of  the  term,  however,  has  not  been  dictated 
solely  by  our  desire  to  make  it  clear  that  we  intend  our  ethical 
theories  to  rest  upon  a  psychol<^cal  and  not  a  metaphysical 
analysis.  We  intended  also,  by  speaking  of  the  "ethical 
saUiments "  as  the  primary  subject  of  our  d^cussion,  to  protest 
in  advance  against  a  popular  view  according  to  which  the 
business  of  ethical  psychology  consists  in  the  analysis  pf 
motives.  Next  to  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  ethics 
upon  metaphysical  theories  of  action,  there  is  probably  no 
mistake  which  is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  more 
confusion  into  our  science  than  the  notion  that  the  business  of 
the  moral  philosopher  is  primarily  to  analyse  the  motiva  from 
which  men  act,  or  ought  to  act.  The  very  word  motive,  if  we 
examine  it  a  little  closely,  will  prove,  like  the  kindred  words 
"  cause "  and  "  action,"  to  be  a  perfect  hive  of  confusions  iu 
itself.      Partly   it  seems    intended   to   describe    experienced 
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pejchological  facte ;  partly  it  stands  for  some  sort  of  meta- 
phfBical  tbeoiy  about  the  ultimate  nature  of  moral  action,  and 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  disentangle  the  psycbolc^cal 
fictfl  from  tbe  extra-psycbolf^cal  accretions  of  metaphysical 
theory  which  the  word  r^olarly  carries.  The  discuaaion  of 
"  motlTes  "  atill  plays  so  large  a  part  in  current  ethical  theories 
that  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  examine  tbe  meaning 
of  the  word  and  point  out  «ur  objections  to  its  employment 
with  a  certain  amount  of  detalL 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  motive  " 
seems  to  consist  partly  in  metaphysical,  partly  in  psychological 
Iheohes.  On  the  metaphysical  side  the  term  "  motive "  is 
intimately  connected  with  theories  about  the  "will"  and  the 
limits  of  its  "  determination  "  or  "  freedom,"  and  the  degree  of 
identity  between  natural  "  causation  "  and  "  causation  "  in  the 
moral  sphere.  It  is  debated,  for  instance,  whether  the  will  is 
inevitably  "  determined  "  to  action  by  the  "  strongest  motive," 
and  if  so  whether  the  will  can  be  called  "  free "  or  not,  or 
again  whether  "  motives  "  determine  the  wiU  to  action  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  natural  "  causes  "  determine  the  existence 
of  their  effects ;  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  natural 
necessity,"  and  if  so  whether  it  is  the  same  thing  as  moral 
necessity.  The  very  enumeration  of  these  problems  is  enough 
to  show  that  they  have  to  do  not  with  the  description  of 
psychological  facts,  but  with  certain  metaphysical  theories 
about  the  ultimate  implications  of  those  facts,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  justified  in  banishing  them  one  and  all  from  a 
psychological  system  of  ethics  t«  that  series  of  metaphysical 
discneeionB  which,  according  to  our  view,  should  properly  form 
an  appendix  and  not  a  set  of  prolegomena  to  ethical  acieoce. 
It  is  not  until  we  have  succeeded  in  collecting  and  describing 
»B  adequately  as  we  can  the  actual  experiences  of  the  moral 
life  that  it  becomes  possible  to  discuss  the  meaning  and  applic- 
ability of  the  categories  of  "  freedom,"  "  causation,"  and  "  deter- 
mination "  to  the  ethical  phenomena.  Just  as  we  cannot 
profitably  raise  the  question  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
category  of  "  causation "  in  physical  science  until  we  have 
before  us  a  considerable  body  of  empirically  won  generalisations 
aa  to  the  actual  facts  about  physical  processes,  so  we  cannot 
possibly  ask  whether,  and  in  what  sense,  the  "  will "  is  "  free  " 
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or  "  determined  "  in  moral  action  until  we  are  in  poaseesion  of 
a  fairly  complete  description  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  as  we  actually  experience  them  in  ourselves  or  infer  them 
from  the  behaviour  of  others.  Until  we  have  ascertained  the 
actual  iacts  about  the  ethical  side  of  human  behaviour,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  either  with  the  "  will "  or  with  "  detennination 
hy  motives  "  or  "  freedom."  What  we  have  actually  before  us 
is  a  vast  number  of  mental  processes  or  acts,  as  we  may  call 
them,  if  we  consent  to  suspend  all  discussion  of  tiie  meta- 
physical implications  of  that  word,  presenting  certain  commoo 
psychological  characteristics,  and  it  is  only  by  first  constructing, 
by  the  methods  of  empirical  psychology,  a  detaUed  description 
of  these  processes,  that  we  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
judge  whether  the  hypotheses  suggested  by  the  terms  "  will," 
"  motive,"  "  freedom,"  etc,  are  helps  or  hindrances  to  the  clear 
and  adequate  description  and  representation  of  the  Iacts.  The 
construction  of  hypotheses  so  abstract  and  "  symbolic,"  and  so 
for  removed  from  the  suggestions  of  immediate  experience,  is 
tJie  last,  and  not  the  first,  step  toward  a  comprehensive  theory 
of  the  nature  of  morality. 

We  may,  then,  at  the  present  stage  of  our  examination  of 
the  ethical  phenomena,  dismiss  from  consideration  as  premature 
M  the  more  metaphysical  associations  of  an  analysis  of  motives. 
The  categories  and  hypotheses  with  which  we  begin  our  ethical 
inquiries  must  be  not  the  most  abstract  and  highly  elaborate, 
but  the  simplest  which  si^est  themselves  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  various  particular  experiences  to  which  we  apply  the 
common  name  of  "  moral."  As  in  the  physical  sciences,  so  in 
the  psychological,  the  only  ultimately  satisfactory  method  of 
procedure  is  to  tAke  our  departure  from  those  "  natural "  or 
"  pre-scientific  "  hypotheses  which  surest  themselves  irresistiblj 
And  almost  insensibly  upon  the  first  serious  comparison  of  a 
body  of  experienced  contents  possessing  a  common  character. 
Such  further  elaboration  and  modification  of  our  first  "  pre- 
scientific"  hypotheses  as  is  needed  to  bring  them  into  dose 
^reement  with  growing  experience,  and  to  render  them  more 
adequate  as  descriptions  of  the  facte,  will  be  inevitably  brought 
about  as,  partly  from  extraneous  causes,  partly  by  the  aid  of 
the  original  hypotheses  themselves,  the  contents  of  our  experi- 
ence become  richer  and  more  varied.     When  this  process  has 
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yielded  a  fairly  elaborate  and  systematic  set  of  secondary  or 
°  scientific  "  hypotheses  applicable  over  a  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence coDtents,  it  is  time  to  t«st  the  adequacy  and  truth  of  the 
hypotheses  by  a  comparison  with  the  known  formal  character- 
iatics  of  a  "  pure  "  experience,  but  not  before.  It  would  be 
premature  to  undertake  an  examination  of  the  metaphysical 
implications  of  the  concepts  of  ethics  until  we  have  ascertained 
empirically,  by  starting  from  the  simplest  hypotheses  and 
adding  to  them  or  modifying  them  as  increasing  insight  into 
the  more  complex  ethical  phenomena  dictates,  what  are  the 
concepts  which  ethics  needs  to  employ. 

If,  then,  our  study  of  ethics  is  really  to  depend  upon  an 
analysis  of  our  motives  to  action,  we  must  agree  to  make  the 
analysis  a  purely  psychological  one.  We  must  agree  to 
dismiss  from  our  minds  all  metaphysical  theories  about  the 
will  and  its  "  determination,"  and  to  imply  by  our  use  of  the 
term  "  motive  "  nothing  more  recondite  than  some  simple  and 
obvious  characteristic  of  the  moral  life  as  it  is  immediately 
experienced  by  mankind.  The  hypothesis  involved  in  the  use 
irf  the  concept  must  be  psychological,  and  it  must  he  of  the 
most  elementary  kind.  As  it  happens,  however,  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  reconcile  the  use  of  the  term  "  motive  "  to 
denote  a  constant  and  elementary  psychological  characteristic 
af  moral  action  with  the  existing  psychological  associations  of 
the  word.  As  commonly  employed,  both  in  ordinary  discourse 
and  in  writings  upon  ethical  subjects,  the  word  "  motive " 
coven  a  confusion  between  two  entirely  different  things:  (1) 
the  sentiment  or  emotion  accompanying  the  initial  stages  of  a 
course  of  action,  (2)  the  end  or  result  contemplated  by  the 
agent  It  is  in  the  former  sense  that  we  speak,  for  instance,  of 
humanity  or  compassion  as  the  motive  which  leads  a  man  to 
reUeve  fhe  necessities  of  his  poorer  neighbours,  in  the  latter 
tense  that  we  call  the  prospect  of  a  competency  for  life  the 
motive  which  has  prompted  a  marriage  or  the  acceptance  of 
a  utuation. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  in  any 
psychological  account  of  human  conduct,  to  be  quite  clear  as 
to  which  of  these  two  entirely  distinct  senses  of  the  word 
"  motive  "  we  have  in  our  mind.  And  it  ia,  I  think,  manifest 
that  it  is  only  in  the  first  sense  of  the  word  that  an  analysis 
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of  "  motivee  "  can  reasonably  be  said  to  be  the  foundatioii  of 
scientific  ethics.  The  "  motive "  in  the  secoad  sense  of  tiie 
word  ia,  to  begin  with,  not  what  we  directly  praise  or  blame 
when  we  pass  judgment  on  an  act  or  a  character  as  good  or 
bad,  and  moreover  it  is  often  not  a  psychical  fact  at  all.  Hie 
all-important  psychological  fact  that  we  have  in  our  mind's 
eye  when  we  praise  a  character  as  "  good  "  is  that  the  man  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  is  affected  by  the  prospect  of  certain 
results  of  his  actions,  or  by  the  coQtemplati<m  of  certain 
existing  circumstancee,  in  a  particular  way,  pleasurable  or 
painful  as  the  case  may  be.  A  man  is  not  regarded  as  good 
simply  because  he  performs  or  even  purpoeea  Uie  same  actions 
as  good  men  do,  but  because  it  is  believed  that  in  performing 
or  purposing  those  actions  he  shares  the  emotions  which  the 
typically  "  good  "  exhibit  in  similar  circumstances.  As  Aristotle 
rightly  insists,  the  test  of  a  man's  virtue  is  that  he  should  fed 
on  the  varions  occasions  of  Ufe  as  the  ^povifun  feds. 

And  when  it  is  said  that  a  man  may  throughout  a  long 
life  perform  right  acts  from  wrong  and  base  motives,  what  is 
meant  seems  to  be  that  his  feelings  during  the  contemplation 
or  the  execution  of  the  virtuous  act  are  not  those  of  the 
virtuous  man.  For  instance,  the  "  self-righteous "  man  may 
set  before  himself  much  the  same  "ends"  as  tJie  man  of 
genuine  virtue  He  may  oblige  his  neighbours,  discharge  all 
bis  obligations,  relieve  the  distressed,  and  all  this  of  s^ 
purpose,  and  yet  he  cannot  he  pronounced  a  man  of  real 
virtue,  because  in  the  perfoimaoce  of  all  these  duties  his 
emotions  are  other  than  those  of  the  genuinely  virtuous  man. 
Though  he  may  be  entirely  guiltless  of  consciously  proposing 
the  gratification  of  his  self-conceit  to  himself  as  the  result  to 
be  obtained  by  his  conduct,  it  remains  the  fact  that  where  the 
truly  virtuous  man  would  feel  the  stirrings  of  compassion,  the 
"  self-righteous "  man  experiences  a  thrill  of  self-satisfaction. 
As  far  as  the  "  ends "  actually  proposed  to  themselves  as 
objects  of  action  go,  there  may  be  no  appreciable  difference 
between  the  two  men ;  it  is  in  their  sentiments  that  the  all- 
important  distinction  between  the  two  consists,  at  least  for 
psycholi^.  In  other  words,  the  analysis  of  motives  in  any 
sense  in  which  it  is  the  primary  question  for  moral  psychology 
means  the  analysis  of  sentiments,  the  analysis  of  the  emotions 
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called  forth  by  the  contemplation  of  various  linea  of  action. 
It  is  in  the  quality  and  the  strength  of  the  emotions  thus 
eicited,  whether  hy  courses  of  action  su^ested  for  our  imita- 
tion, or  by  reflection  upon  our  own  past  behaviour  or  the 
behaviour  of  others  that  the  psychological  difference  between 
the  good  and  the  bad  man  consists. 

Similarly,  when  the  goodness  or  baduesa  of  a  particular  act 
is  said  to  depend  upon  the  mative  from  which  it  is  done,  the 
meaning  is  that  the  morality  of  the  action  is  determined  by 
the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  sentiments  awakened  by  the 
proepect  of  achieving  certain  results.  A  motive,  in  any  other 
sense  than  this,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  psychical  fact  at  all. 
The  "  ends "  for  which  we  are  said  to  act,  and  for  aiming  at 
vhich  we  are  called  good  and  bad,  are  most  often  not  so  much 
objects  clearly  and  consciously  set  before  ourselves  as  the 
reeolts  to  be  achieved  by  our  action,  aa  tendencies  discerned  in 
our  actions  by  other  persons  after  the  event  As  such  they 
caoDot  be  properly  re^rded  as  teal  psychological  facts.  The 
real  psychological  fact  represented  by  another  person's  state- 
ment about  the  "  ends  "  I  pursue  in  life  is  commonly  no  more 
than  this,  that  certain  kinds  of  behaviour  have  throughout  my 
career  been  attended  by  certain  forms  of  emotion  or  sentiment. 
Thos  when  we  say  of  a  public  man  that  his  consistent  aim 
throughout  his  life  has  been  the  exaltation  of  himself  at  the 
eipense  of  his  party  or  his  country,  we  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  as  an  actual  fact  he  has  consciously  proposed  this 
state  of  things  to  himself  as  the  result  to  be  brought  about  by 
his  action ;  all  that  our  charge  need  imply  is  that  the 
occurrence  or  tlie  prospect  of  situations  in  which  he  himself 
gains  by  the  losses  of  party  or  country  has  habitually  been 
attended  with  pleasurable  emotion  sufficiently  intense  to  pass 
over  into  action.  As  we  sometimes  express  ourselves,  he  may 
have  pursued  his  selfish  ends  without  realising  that  he  was 
doing  30.  In  order  to  warrant  our  damnatory  verdict,  the 
selfish  sentiments  which  we  ascribe  to  the  condemned  states- 
man must  have  been  psycholf^cal  matter  of  fact ;  the  degree 
in  which  he  was  intellectually  clear  about  his  "  ends  "  must 
always  remain  highly  problematical. 

We  may  take  another  example  of  the  extreme  ambiguity 
of  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term  "  motive,"  and  the  necessity  of 
H 
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extreme  caution  in  admitting  it  into  psycbolc^,  trom  a  slightly 
different  quarter.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  ethics  t^t  the 
human  heart  is  so  utterly  deceitful  that  we  are  constantly 
beii^  deluded  not  only  as  to  the  motives  of  our  fellows,  but 
even  as  to  our  own.  What  more  common,  for  instance,  than 
the  discovery  that  an  action  we  believed  ourselves  to  have 
performed  from  motives  of  magnanimity  was  i-eally  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  make  ourselves  a  reputation,  or  that  what  at 
the  time  struck  us  as  a  natural  consequence  of  our  love  of 
justice  was  after  all  no  more  than  the  gratification  of  an  old 
grudge  ?  Or  which  of  ns,  in  declining  a  challenge  to  a  duel, 
would  be  able  to  say  without  misgivings  whether  he  was 
acting  from  cowardice  or  from  a  lofty  sense  of  duty  ?  In  such 
cases  as  these  we  have  at  first  sight  a  most  puzzling  paycho- 
It^cal  problem.  If  "  motives  "  are,  psychologically  speakii^, 
feelings,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  assertion  that  1 
thought  at  the  time  of  action  that  I  was  prompted  by  u 
generous  motive,  but  now  find  that  it  was  a  base  one? 
Surely,  it  may  be  argued,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
unconscious  motive ;  an  emotion  is,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  just  what  it  is  at  the  time  felt  to  be,  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  common  expressions 
which  assume  that  a  man  may  be  mistaken  about  bis  own 
motives  ?  What  are  the  real  psychological  facta  which  these 
phrases  are  intended  to  describe  ?  llie  solution  of  the 
problem  is,  I  conceive,  this.  In  a  certain  situation  I  find 
myself  under  the  influence  of  emotions  strong  enough  to  lead 
me  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  some  person  not  possessing  any 
particular  claims  upon  me  beyond  those  arising  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  fellow-man  and  is  In  need  of  assistance,  and  to 
bestow  this  benefit  at  some  considerable  cost  to  myself.  So 
long  as  I  have  nothing  to  judge  by  except  the  fact  that  the 
sacrifice  was  made  and  that  the  emotions  with  which  I  made 
it  were  of  a  pleasurable  kind,  I  shall  naturally  suppose  that 
those  sentiments  were  aroused  solely  by  the  need  of  a  fellow- 
man,  and  were  those  of  a  generous  person.  But  it  may  after- 
wards occur  that  occasions  for  similar  sacrifices  present  them- 
selves under  circumstances  in  which  there  is  no  possibility  of 
my  act  of  beneficence  becoming  known  to  the  world.     Supposing 
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Uutt  on  these  occasions  the  emotions  awakeued  by  the  con- 
templated sacrifices  are  altc^ther  painful,  and  consequently 
lead  me  to  refuse  to  make  them,  I  shall  then  be  driven,  unless 
I  am  to  assume  the  intervention  of  a  radical  change  in  my 
own  character,  in  obedience  to  the  principle  of  economy,  to 
infer  that  other  circumstances  than  the  mere  need  of  the 
person  benefited  were  responsible  for  the  emotions  I  felt  ou 
the  former  occasion,  and  consequently  that  these  were  not  the 
sestim^its  of  pure  generosity.  The  psychological  fact  in  the 
case  of  the  mistakenly  interpreted  motive  was  simply  the 
response  to  certain  stimuli  with  emotion  of  a  certain  character 
and  intensity.  The  emotion  was,  of  course,  just  what  it  was 
felt  as  being;  on  unfelt  emotion  would  be  a  cantradidio  in 
adjtcto.  The  mistake  came  in,  not  in  estimating  the  emotion, 
bnt  in  apprehending  the  circumstances  necessary  for  its 
productioQ,  and  the  statement  that  my  original  belief  as  to  the 
character  of  the  motives  has  been  proved  erroneous  is  simply 
a  "symbolic  "  way  of  sayit^  that  what  I  had  hitherto  believed 
to  be  the  conditions  present  when  the  emotion  was  felt  have 
been  once  more  experienced,  but  without  a  revival  of  the 
emotion. 

Examples  of  this  kind  might  easily  be  multiplied,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  any  statement  about  motives,  so  far  as 
it  represents  experienced  psychical  facts  apart  from  meta- 
physical theory,  can  always  be  translated  into  a  statement 
about  the  quality  and  intensity  of  a  sentiment  and  the  con- 
ditions mider  which  it  has  been  experienced.  We  shall  do 
well,  therefore,  to  prefer  the  unambiguous  langut^  of  a 
confessedly  empirical  psychol<^  to  the  obscure  utterances 
of  a  hybrid  science  composed  of  psychology  and  metaphysics, 
mingled  in  unknown  proportions,  and  to  say  boldly  that  the 
fii^  part  of  a  complete  ethics  is  an  analysis  of  the  moral 
imti^ients,  in  other  words,  an  account,  in  the  language  of 
purely  empirical  psycholc^,  of  the  emotions  that  we  consider 
to  have  a  moral  quality,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
make  their  appearance.  We  have,  in  fact,  to  ask.  In  what 
do  our  feelings  towards  acts  and  characters  that  we  judge 
good  or  bad  differ  &om  our  feelings  about  those  that  we 
consider  merely  indifTerent,  and  to  what  kinds  of  character 
wd  action  do  these  peculiar  emotions  attach  themselves  ? 
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This  leads  me  to  notice  a  further  peculiarity  of  ethical 
method  which  has  too  often  been  overlooked  The  key  to 
the  comprebensioQ  of  our  ethical  sentiments  ia  to  be  found 
in  the  analysie  of  the  reflective  judgments  which  we  pass  upon 
the  actions  of  our  neighbours  and  upon  past  actions  of  our 
own  as  we  review  them  in  memory.  It  is  true  Uiat  most 
recent  moral  philosophy  has  tended  to  substitute  for  the 
analysis  of  our  moral  judgments  an  analysis  of  our  moral 
aims  or  ends.  Instead  of  askit^,  "  What  sort  of  conduct  is  it 
that  we  approve  ? "  recent  moral  phUoeophy,  for  the  most 
part,  prefers  to  aek,  "  What  are  the  ultimate  ends  we  are  trj'- 
ing  to  secure  when  we  act  laudably  ? "  We  substitute,  that 
is,  for  the  examination  of  our  ethical  sentiments,  as  they 
express  themselves  in  our  habitual  judgments  on  past  actions, 
an  attempt  to  examine  the  state  of  our  owu  niiuds  in  the 
moment  of  action.  This  is,  however,  I  conceive,  a  most 
unfortunate  deviation  from  sound  scientific  method.  It  is  in 
its  effect  upon  ethical  science  much  as  if  in  our  seathetical 
theory  we  were  to  neglect  the  analysis  of  judgments  of  taste 
in  order  to  examine  the  mental  attitude  of  the  creative  artist, 
in  the  moment  of  creation,  towards  his  work. 

The  reasons  for  preferring  to  found  our  ethics  rather  upon 
an  analysis  of  the  reflective  moral  judgment  than  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  action  judged,  appear  to  me  in  the  main  to  be 
two.  lu  the  first  place,  the  aims  and  ends  we  propose  to 
ourselves  as  results  to  be  achieved  by  our  actions  are  so 
numerous  and  multifarious  that  it  ia  practically  impossible  to 
reduce  them  to  anything  Uke  system ;  our  reflective  judgments 
upou  the  moral  quality  of  oar  behaviour,  on  the  contrary,  are 
already  before  we  submit  them  to  psychological  analysis 
wrought  into  something  Uke  systematic  shape ;  they  are 
already  judgments,  not  so  much  upou  individual  pieces  of 
conduct,  as  upon  classes  of  action.  And  in  the  second  place, 
as  our  consideration  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  "  motive  " 
has  suggested  to  us,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  exactly 
how  much  is  before  the  mind  in  the  moment  of  action.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  "  motive "  popularly  supposed  to  be 
influencing  the  mind  of  the  agent  may  only  in  part  be  a  real 
psycholc^cal  fact.  This  difficulty  is  largely  obviated  by 
taking  as  the  direct  object  of  our  study  not  our  actions  them- 
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selves,  but  the  judgmentB  which  we  pass  upon  them  and  the 
emotions  with  which  we  look  back  to  them.  For  it  is  clearly  a 
oonsequence  of  the  more  reflective  character  of  the  suhseqneiit 
judgment  paaaed  upon  an  action,  ae  contrasted  with  the  more 
impnlsive  character  of  the  action  itself,  that  it  ia  much  easier 
to  know  what  is  before  the  mind  when  we  praiae  or  censure 
OUT  own  paat  actions  or  the  actions  of  a  third  person  than 
when  we  are  directly  acting.  Every  reflective  judgment  of 
praise  or  censure  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  natural  or  pre-scientific 
ethical  theory  about  the  quahty  of  a  certain  class  of  actions. 
Every  such  judgment,  if  fully  stated,  would  have  to  take 
Uie  form,  "  In  so  far  as  the  psychological  state  of  the  agent  at 
the  time  of  performance  of  the  action  was  such  and  such,  the 
action  was  good  or  was  bad."  In  every  reflective  judgment 
on  character,  then,  we  have,  as  we  should  not  have  if  we  began 
our  science  with  an  attempt  to  analyse  directly  the  psydio- 
logical  condition  of  an  agent  during  the  performance  of  his 
action,  a  rudimentary  universal  generalisation. 

And  these  rudimentary  ethical  universals  are,  for  moral 
science,  exactly  what  the  rudimentary  generalisations  of  pre- 
scientific  thinking  about  the  course  of  natural  events  are  for 
physical  science — the  indispensable  basis  and  starting-point  for 
all  more  exact  and  scientific  research.  In  ethics,  as  in  all 
other  departments  of  knowledge,  our  first  conscious  steps 
toward  accurate  science  presuppose  the  previous  possession  of 
a  number  of  more  or  less  inaccurate  generalisations,  which 
have  been  won  by  unsystematic  reflection  and  comparison,  and 
may  be  called  "  unconscious  "  or  "  natural "  hypotheses.  To 
place  an  analysis  of  "  motives,"  rather  than  an  analysis  of 
those  ex  post  facto  reflective  judgments  in  which  our  opinion 
of  liie  morality  of  whole  classes  of  actions  finds  its  expression, 
at  the  b^inning  of  an  inquiry  into  moral  science,  would  be 
voluntarily  to  deprive  one's  self  of  the  assistance  of  these 
"  natural "  hypotheses.  Perhaps  I  may  add,  as  further  justi- 
fication for  the  view  here  put  forward,  a  quotation  from  what 
I  have  s^d  on  the  same  subject  in  another  place.  "  If  we 
would  know  what  is  of  the  essence  of  morality,  perhaps  our  best 
coarse  is  to  consider  rather  the  nature  of  the  moral  judgments 
we  pass  on  the  acts  of  others  than  our  own  psychological  state 
at  the  moment  of  action.     No  doubt  the  passing  of  moral 
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JudgmentB  on  the  acts  of  another  implies  s  Bense  of  morality 
as  of  something  which  we  ourselves  are  bound  to  do,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  one  necessitates  a  corresponding  growth  of 
the  other.  But  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  moral  judgment  on  outsiders  becomes  articulate 
earlier  than  the  sense  of  our  own  moral  short-comings:  we 
learn  to  expect  certain  performances  from  those  around  us, 
and  to  be  displeased  if  they  are  not  forthconung,  before  we 
have  an  equally  acute  perception  of  the  corresponding  obligations 
upon  ourselvee.  Hence,  if  we  would  find  what  morality,  in 
its  simplest  form,  involves  as  an  irreducible  minimum,  we 
must,  I  think,  betake  ourselves  to  the  analysis  of  the  moral 
judgment." '  Of  course  it  is  obvious  also  that  what  is  here 
said  of  our  judgments  upon  the  actions  of  others  will  apply 
without  serious  modiiication  to  our  calm  retrospective  judg- 
ments upon  our  own  past  conduct,  provided  that  there  has 
been  an  interval  of  time  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  take  an 
impersonal  and  dispassionate  view  of  our  proceedings. 

We  may  sum  up  the  positions  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived  in  the  following  series  of  propositions.  Ethics  is  an 
empirical  science  having  its  basis  in  the  wider  science  of 
psychology.  Its  primary  object  is  to  effect  an  analysis 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  i.e.  certain  peculiar  forms  of  emotion 
which  are  commonly  aroused  in  us  when  we  contemplate 
the  past  or  prospective  actions  both  of  other  persons  and  of 
ourselves.  A  satisfactory  ethical  theory  would  have,  in  the 
first  place,  to  supply  a  psychological  description  of  these 
emotional  processes  in  simple  and,  as  far  as  poesible,  in  non- 
symbolic  terms  (that  is,  in  terms  each  of  which  is  itself  under 
known  conditions  a  matter  of  direct  experience) ;  in  the 
second  place,  to  write  the  history  of  their  development, 
regarded  as  a  chapter  in  the  general  psychological  evolution 
of  humanity ;  and  finally,  to  give  some  account  of  the  classes 
of  action  by  which,  in  various  stages  of  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion, these  emotional  processes  are  aroused.  In  other  words, 
the  contents  of  a  scientific  theory  of  ethics  would  naturally  fall 
into  three  main  divisions :  (1)  an  analytical,  and  (2)  a  genetic 
theory  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  (3)  an  account  of  the  moral 
ideal  and  of  moral  progress.  The  labour  of  constructing  the 
'  Intemtawnat  JounuU  qf  SIAitt,  April  1S90,  p.  SK. 
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fiiBt  of  theae  three  dirisions  of  ethica,  the  analytical  psychology 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  is  considerably  lessened  by  the  fact 
Uwt  in  all  civili3e(l  societies  the  pre-scientific  everyday  reflec- 
tion of  the  community  has  embodied  the  sentimenta  awakened 
by  whole  classes  of  action  in  a  more  or  less  systematic  collec- 
tioD  of  moral  judgments,  which  form  in  their  entirety  the 
ciist(Hnary  moral  code  of  the  community,*  and  may,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  epistemology,  be  described  as  a  body  of 
"  natural "  hypotheses  or  theories  on  ethical  subjects.  This 
preparatory  work  of  the  unscientiBc  understanding  the  moral 
philosopher  accepts  as  the  starting-point  for  his  own  more 
sTBtematic  investigations,  which  thus  assume  the  form  of  an 
(ouUysia  of  the  moral  judgments. 

We  may  now  describe  ethica  as  we  please,  either  as  the 
theonf  0/  moral  terUwnmtt  or  the  theory  of  the  moral  jvdgmerU  ; 
bat  we  most,  if  we  choose  the  latter  designation,  be  careful  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  moral  jvdgm.tTU  itself  is  in  the  last 
resort  based  upon  moral  sentiments,  and  constitutes,  in  fact,  an 
incipient  hypothesis  as  to  the  conditions  imder  which  the 
moral  sentiments  are  evoked.  The  ultimate  psychological  fact 
of  human  nature  which  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
ethics  as  a  branch  of  inquiry  is  simply  that  the  conduct  of 
ouselves  and  of  others  aifects  us  emotionally  in  certain  ways, 
which  must  now  be  more  particularly  described. 

What,  then,  are  the  simplest  forms  of  emotion  which  can  be 
regarded  as  distinctively  etliical,  or,  in  other  worda,  are  mani- 
festly identical  in  quality  with  the  more  complex  and  highly 
developed  moral  sentiments  of  a  civilised  community,  as  ex- 
pressed in  its  customary  judgments  of  actions  and  characters  ? 
The  answer  to  our  question  ie  indicated  in  admirable  and 
>  or  eooTM  1  un  indnding  in  the  "morsl  code,"  u  hera  dMcribed,  not  onlj  the 
"monl"  coda  of  society  in  thsaiirowar  unse,  but  tXto  it*  "social  Gade  "  and  "oode 
rfhononr."  It  i«  commonly  only  certain  nilee  of  condact  reoopitaed  by  all  cluua 
ot  the  eommiuilty  which  get  Che  name  of  "  molality."  Ralsi  of  condnct  peeallar  to 
parttcnlar  clasaaB  are  more  commanly  called  "  socisl  regnlationg  "  or  "mien  of  hoaour." 
lb  dirtjnctioii,  however,  is  at  best  ooe  of  d^rea  ;  In  kind  Che  feellngi  evoked  by  a 
bnach  of  monllty  and  by  a  violatioD  of  the  code  of  hoooar  are  indiatingnlBhable.  It 
h  mdy  when  a  "  rellgloaB  "  unction  U  attached  to  the  one  code  and  not  to  the  other 
Ott  the  difference  bmiomee  one  of  importance.  In  a  aoclety  which  recognlssi  no  inch 
lalifHnu  Huctions,  a  breacb  of  the  code  of  hononr  may  easily  awaken  more  mor^ 
njXDhation  than  aa  offence  against  morality.  It  w  only  lingniatic  assoclatloati  that 
■ike  it  difficult  tor  iu  to  eay  thet  in  certain  socletiee  a  refusal  to  flgfat  a  dasi  is 
'  imonl  than  an  act  of  adultery.     I  reserve  the  coneideratlon  ot 
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forcible  language  in  a  characteristic  passage  from  an  eminent 
author  whose  delight  it  was  to  convey  profound  ethical  truth 
in  the  guise  of  fantastic  aud  sensational  romance.  "  Right  and 
wrong,"  says  Paul  Somerset  in  The  Dynamiter,  "are  but 
figments  aud  the  shadow  of  a  word ;  but  for  all  that,  there  are 
certain  things  that  I  cannot  do,  and  there  are  certain  others 
that  I  will  not  stand."  The  empirical  foundation  of  ethics  ia 
securely  laid,  apart  from  all  metaphysical  theories  of  freedom 
and  the  noumenal  self,  in  the  simple  fact  that  there  are  certain 
things  which  we  cannot  see  done  without  loathing,  and  certain 
others  that  we  cannot  see  done  without  praising  the  doers.^ 
The  peculiarly  ethical  emotions,  the  feelings  which  find  ex- 
pression in  all  our  moral  judgments  on  men  aud  events,  are 
the  feelings  of  approval  and  disapproval ;  the  characteristically 
ethical  attitudes  towards  things  are  those  of  praise  and  blame. 
It  is  this  attitude  towards  the  world  which  manifesto  itself  in 
the  systematic  classification  of  things  and  of  men  as  "  good " 
and  "  bad."  That  man  or  that  thing  is  "  good  "  in  our  eyes  the 
contemplation  of  which  affects  us  with  emotions  of  approbation, 
that  "  bad "  which  we  cannot  view  without  sentiments  of 
loathing  and  disapproval. 

The  "  good  "  is  thus,  psycholc^cally  considered,  not  to  bQ 
identified  with  the  "  useful,"  nor  the  bad  with  the  "  useless  '* 
or  "  detrimental."  It  is,  no  doubt,  as  we  have  already  admitted, 
one  part  of  the  moralist's  task  to  discover  the  objective 
qualities  in  things  and  persons  which  arouse  in  us  the  ethical 
sentiments,  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  investigation  of 
this  problem  leads  us  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  in  the  main 
qualities  useful,  i.e.  serving  to  maintain  or  increase  vitality,  to 
the  individual  and  the  community  which  are  recognised  as 
"good,"  but,  lookii^  solely  at  the  psychological  attitude  ex- 
pressed by  the  judgment.  "  This  is  good,"  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  it  is  primarily  not  the  recognition  of  the  usefulness 

'  The  propotlUoD  In  the  teit,  however,  neech  to  be  nupplementeil  by  the  contideni- 
tioD  that  there  are  certain  things  vhich  we  feal  equally  etrongljr  wo  will  do  and  make 
others  do.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  moralitf  ie  in  origin  merely  pro- 
hihltlre,  thongh  the  mistake  is  natural  in  *  ciiiliaed  society  in  which  the  outnanl  and 
visible  embodiment  of  ntonil  seutiment  in  law  has  come  to  have  a  mainly  Dc^ttre  and 
restniniog  content.  The  native  Australian,  for  institDcc,  ii/orbidden  by  custom,  wo 
omnipotent  that  non-compliance  is  visited  by  death,  to  marry  into  the  wrong  class  ; 
but  he  is  compelled  by  an  equally  binding  castoni  to  undergo  the  rites  of  initiation. 
"Thoo  ahalt"  ia  as  primitive  on  expression  of  the  moralistic  temper  as  "Tbou  slwit 
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of  an  object,  bat  the  presence  of  the  feehag  of  approval  which 
the  judgment  expresses.  Where  our  emotions  are  untouched, 
the  perception  that  a  given  object  is  adapted  to  the  securing  of 
cralain  Tesnits  is  not  enough  of  itself  to  call  out  the  judgment 
"good."  It  is  only  when  we  are  "interested"  in  the  purposes 
for  which  ft  thing  is  "  useful, "  in  other  words,  only  when  our 
emotions  are  aroused,  that  we  stamp  the  thing  with  our 
approval  by  calling  it  "  good."  One  can  easily  imagine  to  one's 
self  a  race  of  beings  absolutely  without  emotion,  mere  dis- 
interested spectators  of  the  course  of  the  world  and  the  life 
of  man.  Such  onlookers  would  no  doubt,  according  to  the 
proverb,  see  more  of  the  game  of  life  than  the  players 
in  it,  whose  vision  is  constanUy  liable  to  be  confused  by  their 
passions.  They  would  as  readily  as  or  more  readily  than  onr- 
eelves  detect  the  fitness  of  one  thing  and  another  for  employ- 
ment towards  various  ends,  but  to  their  impartial  gaze  there 
would  neither  be  "  goodness  "  about  this  fitness  nor  "  badness  " 
atxiut  its  opposite ;  having  themselves  no  feelings  of  interest 
in  Che  events  and  processes  of  the  world,  they  would  praise 
Qothing  and  censure  nothing,  and  the  vehement  expressions  of 
human  ethical  admiration  and  loathing,  if  they  could  once 
hear  them,  would  to  them  be  no  more  than  words  uttered  in  an 
unknown  tongue  and  accompanied  with  apparently  purposeless 
gestures  and  grimaces.  Our  transports  of  enthusiasm  over 
eome  act  of  more  than  common  nobility,  and  of  rage  at  some 
unheard-of  villainy,  would  probably  appear  to  them  as  grotesque 
as  the  mouthings  and  gesticulations  of  an  unintelligible  French- 
man to  an  English  yokel 

Either,  then,  we  must  redefine  the  "  useful "  so  as  bo  make 
it  mean  that  which  conduces  to  ends  in  which  we  feel  an 
iiUerest  * — and  this  practically  amounts  to  our  own  definition  of 
"  good," — or  else  we  must  admit  that  the  identity  of  the  "  good  " 
and  the  "  useful "  is  a  synthetic  proposition,  and  that  the  two 
concepts  at  least  are  of  different  origin.  For  methodol<^cal 
reasons  we  prefer  the  latter  course.  We  understand  by 
"good"  whatever  awakens  in  us  the  sentiment  of  approbation, 

'  Wi  nsiuDj  fed  an  interest  is  what  oondnceB  to  our  own  pnecrTation  or 
ixinwcd  TiUl  afficlency,  ao  tbst  the  "  good  "  in  most  cmut  Tongbl;  coincides  witb  the 
"oMlbl."  Bnt  for  one  vbo  haa  loot  ttie  "  desire  to  live,"  the  good  maf  be  identical 
■iA  deerease  of  vitality,  in  other  word*,  with  what  la,  for  the  biological  onlookMr, 
the  haimhl.    This  point  will  be  dealt  witb  more  full;  in  b  Ut«r  chapter. 
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by  "  bad  "  whatever  is  regarded  with  disapproval  or  blame,  and 
we  leave  all  diBCuBsion  of  the  degree  to  which  the  good  is 
identical  with  the  useful,  the  conducive  to  life,  etc,  for  a  later 
occasion.  We  say,  then,  that  the  primary  ethical  sentiments 
are  those  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  and  that  the 
logical  form  in  which  the  presence  of  these  sentiments  towards 
any  object  finds  expression  is  the  judgment  in  which  the 
predicates  "  good,"  "  bad,"  or  their  equivalents  are  asserted  of 
that  object.  The  exceedingly  wide  range  over  which  the  ethical 
sentiments  extend  is  at  once  shown  by  the  statement  just  made. 
Things,  actions,  persons,  are  all  alike  in  some  sense  or  other 
called  "  good "  and  "  bad,"  and  are  all  alike  the  objects  of 
approbation  and  disapprobation  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
intellectual  development.  As  iuteUigence  grows  and  accumu- 
lating experience  leads  to  the  i-eG<^ition  of  each  distinctions 
as  that  between  persons  and  things,  the  modification  of  the 
primitive  attitude  towards  the  world  involved  in  the  creation 
of  these  categories  naturally  leads  to  corresponding  modifica- 
tions in  the  sentiments  awakened  by  different  classes  of  object 
"  Good "  and  "  bad "  come  to  have  a  difference  of  meanu^ 
according  as  they  are  employed  to  describe  persons  or  things, 
and  for  the  civilised  consciousness  only  persons  and  theit 
actions  are  directly  objeete  of  ethical  sentiments,  though,  as  it 
would  be  easy  to  show,  things  too  only  retain  the  name  of 
"  good  "  and  "  bad "  in  so  tar  as  the  contemplation  of  their 
properties  indirectly  arouses  those  sentiments  To  trace  in 
outline  the  history  of  this  development  will  be  the  object  of  a 
later  paragraph  of  the  present  chapter. 

Before  we  can  enter  on  this  subject,  however,  there 
still  remain  for  consideration  some  points  connected  with 
the  very  simplest  manifestations  of  the  ethical  sentiments. 
We  have  said  that  the  primary  ethical  fact  is  a  psycholt^cal 
one,  and  that  it  is  this,  that  the  most  primitive  human  con- 
sciousness, that  of  the  savage  or  the  child,  views  some  things 
and  actions  with  feelings  of  approval  and  others  with  feelings 
of  disapproval.  It  is  in  this  psychological  peculiarity  that  the 
moralist  finds  the  characteristic  which  is,  from  his  special  point 
of  view,  the  differentia  of  human  nature.  The  merely  "  animal " 
consciousness,  as  we  sometimes  picture  it  to  ourselves,  in  order  by 
the  contrast  to  invite  special  attention  to  the  peculiarly  human 
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t^pe  of  uuDd,  is  figured  as  experiencing  pleasure  and  pain,  but 
not  as  knowing  what  it  is  to  approve  or  disapprove,  to  praise 
OT  blame.  Any  mind  capable  of  the  judgment,  "  This  is  good," 
is,  for  the  moralist,  in  its  essential  features  a  human  mind,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  which  has  not  as  yet  the  ex> 
periences  expressed  in  such  a  judgment  is  as  yet  not  trulj 
human,  and  can  only  be  called  so  where,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
inbot  of  our  own  species,  we  have  warrant  to  believe  that 
sobseqnent  mental  growth  will  bring  these  experiences  in  its 
tnin.  For  the  purposes  of  moral  philosophy  the  minds  of  the 
h^her  animals,  if  there  should  ever  appear  reason  for  crediting 
tbem  with  the  sentiments  of  which  we  are  speakdi^,  would  be 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  one  in  kind  with  our  own,  while 
the  mind  of  a  child  that  has  not  yet  experienced  these  senti- 
ments is  only  prospectively  human. 

Snch  a  statement  as  the  foregoing  of  the  "irreducible 
minimnm "  of  psycholc^cal  development  necessary  for  the 
ippearanoe  of  morality  will  probably  be  found  unsatisfactory 
by  two  very  different  schools  of  critics.  One  party  will  say 
that  our  "  minimum  "  includes  too  little,  the  other  that  it  com- 
prises too  mnch.  From  the  one  side  we  may  expect  to  be 
told  that  "  obligation,"  "  sense  of  duty,"  "  conscience,"  are 
simple  and  ultimate  ethical  facts,  and  that  a  consciousnees  for 
vhich  these  concepts  do  not  exist  is  not  really  an  ethical 
consciousness  at  all  From  the  other  side  we  sl^l  hear  that 
approbation  and  disapprobation  are  themselves  complex  psychi- 
cal states,  and  that,  if  we  would  begin  at  the  very  beginning, 
we  must  show  how  these  sentiments  are  developed  out  of  the 
AiU  more  primitive  experiences  of  simple  pleasure  and  pain. 
To  both  sets  of  critics  we  feel  that  some  answer  ia  owing,  and 
*e  will  try  to  supply  it  to  the  best  of  our  power. 

We  will  b^n  by  considering  the  position  of  the  last-named 
momliata,  who  propose  to  explain  the  formation  of  moral 
sentiments  and  judgments  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
■imple  experiences  of  pleasure  and  pain.  For  this  school  of 
inoTalists  the  fundamental  assumption  of  ethics  is  the  exces- 
sively simple  one  that  some  experiences  are  pleasant  and  some 
w  paiofiiL  If  you  will  grant  them  this  assumption,  they  are 
prepared  to  show  how  the  repetition  of  pleasant  experiences  is 
Qatnr&lly   sought    and  the    repetition   of  painful    experiences 
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avoided,  and  thus  on  the  simfdest  possible  psTcbological  basis 
to  account  for  the  growth  of  all  our  elaborate  codos  of  moralitjr. 
The  excessive  simplicity  of  tbe  theory  is  certainly  a  point  in 
its  favour,  and  it  therefore  becomes  incumbent  upon  us  to 
explain  in  what  points  our  own  account  difiers  from  it,  and  to 
justify  tbe  differences  if  we  can. 

First,  then,  a  word  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  simplest 
sentiment  of  approval  or  disapproval  differs  from  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  pain.  Tbe  difference,  it  is  clear,  lies  not  in  the 
affective  or  purely  "  feeling  "  side  of  the  two  experiences,  but 
in  tbe  presentative  (or  representative)  elements  with  which  the 
feeling-tone  is  in  either  case  combined.  The  cc^nitive  or 
presentative  side  of  approval  and  disapproval  is  decidedly  more 
complex  and  beloi^  to  a  h^ber  level  of  mental  development 
than  that  of  the  mere  pleasure  or  pain  experience  of  the 
simplest  kind.  To  constitate  a  pleasure  or  pain  experience  of 
tbe  kind  which,  by  repetition,  engender,  according  to  tbe 
Hedonistic  psychology,  all  our  more  developed  and  complex 
moral  sentiments,  nothing  is  necessary  beyond  the  immediate 
presence  in  consdousness  of  a  sensational  content  with  marked 
positive  or  n^ative  feeling-tone.  Pleasure  and  pain  experi- 
ences of  this  kind  are  thus  conceivably  present  in  the  very 
lowest  and  most  rudimentary  consciousnesses  known  to  exist 
Tbe  behaviour  of  such  elementary  organisms  as  even  the 
Infutoria,  so  we  are  assured  by  competent  observers,*  is  only  to 
be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  their  movemento  are 
expressive  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  otherwise,  of  experiences 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  But  it  should  be  clear  that  in  such 
primitive  forms  of  emotional  life  as  these  we  have  not  yet  any 
experiences  which  can  properly  be  called  by  the  name  of 
approval  and  disapproval.  Approval  and  disapproval  belong 
to  a  more  developed  and  reflective  type  of  mental  life  than  the 
simpler  experiences  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  they  imply  the 
possession  of  "  representative  "  mental  images  or  "  free  "  ideas. 
Approbation  implies  pleasure  arising  from  the  contemplation  of 
some  experience  belonging  to  the  past,  or  the  expectation  of 
some  experience  awaited  in  the  future ;  disapprobation,  similarly, 
implies  paitt  arising  irom  similar  sources.  It  is  not,  even  in 
the  simpler  cases,  the  immediately  present  of  which  we  approve 

'  9ee  RomuiM,  AniniU  JnUUigence,  chmp.  L 
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or  disapprove,  but  the  immediately  past  or  momealarilf  ex- 
pected. In  the  simplest  form  to  "  approve  "  our  preaent  state  is 
to  contemplate  its  continuance  with  pleasure ;  to  disapprove  it  is 
to  view  ita  continuance  with  displeasure.  Of  course  it  majr  be 
aigued  that  even  the  simplest  feeling  of  pleasure  (U  experienced 
hy  a  human  conadoumiess  involves  some  d^ree  of  auch  projection 
iato  the  future,  and  is  thus  already  at  least  implicitly  a 
judgment  of  approval  This  would  be  the  basis  of  Nietzsche's 
saying  that  "  Alle  Lust  will  Ewigkeit" 

Thus  the  ct^nitive  element  in  the  experiences  of  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation  is  not  a  direct  presentation  or  sensation, 
lut  a  "  re-presented  "  content  or  idea.  To  write  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  these  sentiments  in  their  simplest  form 
would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  development  of  memory 
and  expectation.  We  might,  in  &ct,  say  that  sdaice  and 
morality  make  their  first  appearance  at  the  same  level  of 
psychical  evolution,  and  are  called  into  being  by  the  same 
circamstancea  Wherever  you  get  the  comparison  of  an  idea 
with  present  reality,  if  the  idea  is  condemned  as  nugatory  you 
have  the  b^inning  of  science ;  if  the  reality  is  condemned  as 
falling  short  of  the  idea  you  have  the  beginnings  of  morality. 
As  science  begins  in  a  disappointed  expectation,  so  morahty 
b^os  in  dissatisfaction. 

We  can  now  explain  both  how  far  we  can  go  with  the 
psychologists  who  derive  all  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  life 
from  simple  experiences  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  where  we 
part  company  with  them.  With  the  general  doctrine  that  the 
simplest  types  of  concrete  mental  process  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  the  adult  human  being  are  the  outcome  of  a 
long  peycho-pbysica]  development  we  have  no  desire  to  quarrel ; 
if  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  proved,  there  is  at  least  sufficient 
evidence  of  continuity  in  the  world  of  psychical  life  to  make 
it  highly  probable.  Against  the  theory  now  under  considera- 
tion of  the  particular  lines  along  which  the  moral  aide  of 
mental  life  has  developed,  we  have,  however,  more  than  one 
serioas  objection  to  urge.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  insist 
too  strongly  that  what  has  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
safposed  evolution  is  not  the  afTectlve,  but  the  cc^itive  side 
of  our  emotional  experiences.  The  pleasure  accompanying  the 
simplest  sensational  experience  and  the  pleasure  of  memory  or 
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expectation  are  qua  pleasurable  feeling  identical  in  quality ;  a 
history  of  the  evolution  of  one  of  these  forms  of  experience 
from  the  other  would  therefore  be  a  history  not  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  new  and  more  complicated  affectiveor  feeling-quaUty, 
but  of  the  evolution  of  memoiy-images  and  representative 
ideas.  The  task  which  some  psychologists  have  attempted  to 
solve  by  a  theory  of  the  evolution  of  our  sentimentB  from 
simple  pleasures  and  pains  of  sense  is  really  no  less  a  task 
than  the  derivation  horn  simple  sensations  of  representative 
imagery  and  "  ideation."  The  psychology  which  succeeds  in 
exploinii^,  without  further  assumptions,  how  the  sentimente  of 
approbation  and  disapprobation  have  been  evolved  out  of  mere 
experiences  of  pleasure  and  pain  will,  at  the  same  time,  have 
succeeded  in  explaining  the  evolution  from  merely  sensational 
b^innings  of  memory  and  expectation. 

It  is  this  fact  which  constitutes  the  justitication  of  our  owii 
selection  of  the  sentiments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation, 
in  preference  to  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  the  primary 
psychical  facts  which  a  theory  of  ethics  must  assume.  However 
strongly  convinced  we  may  feel  that  memory,  expectation,  and 
free  ideas,  as  they  exist  in  the  human  adult  psychical  life,  are 
the  products  of  evolution  and  have  a  history  behind  them,  we 
cannot  avoid  admitting  (a)  that  in  the  present  st^e  of  our  know- 
ledge of  child  and  animal  psychology  any  attempt  to  write  that 
history  must  be  highly  speculative,  and  ought  therefore  never 
to  be  allowed  to  influence  our  descriptions  of  the  facts  as 
discovered  by  analysis  of  the  adult  consciousness ;  and  (b)  th&t, 
if  the  history  is  ever  written,  the  simple  experiences  from 
which  these  more  complex  modes  of  consciousness  will  be 
ultimately  derived,  will  not  be  mere  eveuts  in  the  way  of 
pteasurably  or  painfully  toned  sensation.  What  ancUogiies  of 
human  memoiy  and  expectation  there  may  be  in  the  mental 
life  of  a  jelly-fish  or  an  oyster  we  cannot  of  course  say,  but  it 
is  monstrous  to  assume  without  any  evidence  that  there  are 
none,  simply  because  we  are  unable  to  say  what  they  are. 

Meanwhile,  it  seems  manifest  that  if  the  mental  life  of 
the  lowest  organisms  is  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of 
sensations,  human  mental  life  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
continuous  with  theirs.  Continuity  would,  in  this  case,  belong 
not  to  the  psychical  but  merely  to  the  physical  side  of  organic 
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life,  and  we  should  have  to  explain,  e.g.,  the  appearance  at  a 
certain  stage  of  evolution  of  "  free  ideae  "  by  the  supposition 
that  a  continuous  physiological  development  may  lead  at  a 
certain  st^e  of  its  course  to  the  appearance  of  new  psychical 
phenomena  which  cannot  be  analysed  into  combinations  of 
those  which  preceded  them,  and  are  therefore,  properly  speaking, 
neither  derived  from  them  nor  continuous  with  them.  The 
impossibility  of  passing,  by  mere  combination  of  existing  ele- 
ments, from  a  purely  sensational  experience,  devoid  of  memories 
and  expectations,  to  an  experience  containing  "  ideas  "  seems 
so  manifest  as  to  force  upon  us  one  of  two  alternative  con- 
clusions. Either  some  rudimentary  form  of  memory  and  idea- 
tion is  characteriBtic  of  all  mental  life  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  or  else  it  is  only  by  a  convenient  abuse  of  language 
that  we  speak  of  continuous  mental  evolution,  the  truth  being 
that  the  continuity  only  exists  on  the  physiolc^cal  side. 

Which  of  these  alternatives  is  correct  we  cannot  in  the 
present  state  of  our  psychological  knowledge  say,  and  may 
perhaps  never  be  able  to  say.  But  wherever  the  truth  may 
lie,  it  would  seem  that,  for  tjie  analysis  of  the  moral  life  of  a 
human  individual  or  community,  we  must  assume  the  existence 
of  sentiments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  by  the  side  of 
mere  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  with  exactly  the  same  r^ht 
and  the  same  necessity  as  that  by  which  modem  scientific 
psychology  assumes  the  existence,  by  the  side  of  sensations,  of 
memory -images  and  "iree"  ideas.'  In  both  cases,  for  the 
purposes  of  psychological  analysis,  the  more  "  developed  "  and 
complex  form  of  psychical  life  must  under  one  name  or 
another  appear  as  an  ultimate  and  irreducible  fact.  It  is  only 
after  the  task  of  analysis  has  been  satisfactorily  performed  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  raise  the  question  whether  a  comparison 
of  the  adult  human  mind  with  those  of  children  and  animals 

'  Hothing  ii  more  cbuacterirtic  of  rwwnt  paycbologf  than  its  dUutubction  with 
Um  tacit  ummptiou  of  the  old  Auociatioaiit  school  that,  tri'sn  the  eiiat«Dce  o( 
UMtioDS,  the  gii«teDce  of  ideei  c&n  at  once  be  explained  by  dubbing  them  "  repro- 
dnced  "  MiuatioDB.  I  need  hardlf  do  mors  than  refer  the  reader,  on  thia  pinnt,  to 
tin  Ptycholofia  of  Stont,  Ebbin^baus,  and  H.  Comoliui.  The  Wundtiao  school  Hlill 
ding  to  the  old  langnage  about  "repnidaction,"  bnttbe;«««in  hardly  to  hftve  realised 
the  diScalties  of  the  problem. 

It  li  perhaps  neccesary  to  eipl^  briefly  just  how  much  we  nnderstand  in  onr 
diKoaJon  by  an  "idea."  and  the  preient  leems  the  best  opportunity  for  the  eiplana- 
tion.  By  an  "idea,"  then,  we  mean  a  mental  state  or  content  which  is  tiied  as 
nftning  to  or  itaudtng  for  some  feature  of  perceptoal  eiperisnca  not  ictnally  present 
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would  enable  us  to  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  distinctions 
which,  iu  the  analysis  of  adult  human  minds,  appear  ultimate. 

For  these  reasons  I  feel  compelled  to  regard  the  somewhat 
complex  phenomena  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  as  the 
simplest  elements  into  which  the  moral  experiences  of  adult 
human  life  can  be  analysed.  Whether  there  are  or  are  not  iu 
the  infra-human  world  experiences  of  mere  sense  pleasure  and 
pain  untitled  by  memory  or  expectation,  I  am  not  called  upon 
to  decide ;  it  is  enough  for  our  purposes  that  such  merely 
sensuous  experiences  form  no  part  of  the  human  mental  life 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  that  in  any  case  the  bridge 
which  leads  from  them  to  experiences  in  which  we  approve 
and  disapprove  is  one  which  we  are  imable  to  construct  We 
content  ourselves,  then,  with  remaining  on  the  right  side  of  the 
chasm.  The  bridge,  if  ever  it  should  be  constructed,  will  have 
to  be  made,  not  by  the  distinctively  moral  philosopher,  hut  by 
the  student  of  general  psychology.  The  demand  for  its  cmi- 
struction  is  a  demand  not  for  the  analysis  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments into  their  simplest  factors,  but  for  the  derivation  of 
moral  experience  as  a  whole  from  experience  which  is  as  yet 
not  moral  This  task  we  may  safely  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  psychologist,  precisely  as  teathetic  theory  leaves  it  to  the 
psychologist  and  the  anthropolt^t  to  trace  if  they  can  the 
evolution  from  mere  pleasure  and  pain  experiences  of  the 
particular  forms  of  emotion  which  it  recognises  as,  properly 
speaking,  eesthetic  For  the  analytical  part  of  the  derivative 
sciences,  at  least,  both  sets  of  emotions  are  ultimate  facta. 

We  have  now  in  principle,  I  trust,  made  good  our  case 
against  critics  who  find  our  primary  ethical  assumptions  too 
complicated.  But  before  we  go  on  to  examine  the  views  of 
some  who  will  probably  think  those  assumptions  too  simple, 
we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  attention  in  passing  to  one 

at  snch.  The  precisa  cbarnctcr  o[  inch  staUs,  constdered  in  themulrea  uul  >p&rt 
from  their  relation  to  absent  perceptual  experieacBS,  i.e.  their  cbuacttr  u  themaolTei 
■xperienuea,  ie  eic«eding1f  difficult  to  detvroiliiei  uid  ■  MX  dbcoieion  of  the  point  is 
greatly  needed.  For  our  pnrpoBen,  however,  tha  important  featare  abont  the  "idea" 
is  the  luea  to  which  it  ii  put,  and  we  are  thus  not  called  upon  to  enter  upon  ei- 
traneouH  paycbologicil  discaaaion  aa  to  its  character  aa  a  mental  erent.  I  ma; 
remark  in  conclUKion  that  the  teat  of  the  presence  of  "  ideas  "  in  the  animals  baa  to  be 
sought  in  abilitj  to  adapt  their  movements  in  advance  toyUurEmcxIitlcationsof  tbeir 
eovironment  Where  this  power  is  preaant  we  may  fairty  say.  not  perhaps  that  the 
animal  kcu  ideas,  but  that  it  acts  as  if  it  bad,  and  most  be  treated  hy  ptychology  as 
if  it  bad  ideas. 
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confusion  which  has  sometimes  given  the  Hedonistic  psyoholt^ 
of  the  cruder  kind  an  appeorauoe  of  more  plausibility  than  it 
really  poeseases,  and  which  has  quite  recently  reappeared  in 
the  pages  of  ao  acute  and  generally  discriminating  a  peycholc^st 
as  H.  Cornelius.  In  explanation  of  the  euppoeed  genesis  of 
our  sentiments  of  approbation  and  disspprohation  out  of  a  mere 
sequence  of  pleasurably  and  painfully  toned  sensations,  we 
commonly  find  it  stated  that  the  "  revival "  or  "  reproduction  " 
in  idea  of  a  sensation  which  has  been  found  pleasurable  or 
painful,  includes  in  itself  a  "  revived  "  image  of  the  past  plea- 
sure or  pain.  We  are  said  to  have  "  ideas  of "  future  or  past 
pleasure  and  pain,  exactly  as  we  have  "  ideas  of  "  future  or  past 
sensations  of  tone  and  colour.  And  it  is  then  supposed  to  be 
self-evident  that  it  is  the  remembered  or  imagined  pleasure 
which  leads  us  to  the  performance  of  actions  fitted  to  secure 
ibe  repetition  of  the  pleasant  experience.  This  supposed  ideal 
revival  and  anticipation  of  pleasurable  emotions  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  evidence  which  has  ever  been  offered  in  proof 
of  &e  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hedonist  peycho1<^ — the 
doctrine  that  pleasure  is  the  only  thing  which  is  or  can  be 
desired.  And  it  is,  as  we  can  easily  see,  evidence  which  rests 
on  nothing  better  than  a  confusion.  An  appeal  to  introspec- 
tion will  show — at  least  such  is  its  result  in  the  case  of  the 
present  writer — that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  representative 
image  or  idea  of  pleasure  or  pain.  I  find  that,  in  the  most 
careful  examination  I  can  make  of  my  own  mental  state  at  the 
time  of  rccollectmg  or  anticipating  pleasurable  or  painful 
experiences,  I  can  in  no  way  im^ine  or  represent  in  idea  the 
past  or  future  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain.  I  can  succeed  in 
more  or  less  vividly  calling  up  the  ideas  of  the  sights  and 
sounds,  etc.,  which  were  on  a  given  occasion  found  pleasant  or 
painful,  but  the  pleasure  or  pain  itself  is  gone  completely 
without  recall  Thus  in  trying  to  recollect  as  exactly  as  I  can 
the  sensations  connected  with  a  alight  but  painful  operation,  I 
aacceed  in  obtaining  images  of  the  tactual  sensations  aroused 
by  the  lancet,  but  I  can  get  no  image  of  the  pain  that  accom- 
panied them.  In  fact,  the  only  evidence  that  memory  furnishes 
of  the  painfulness  of  the  incision  is  my  recollection  of  having 
Blade  some  remark  on  the  subject  to  the  surgeon  immediately 
after  the  operation. 
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And  in  the  same  way,  when  I,  as  we  commonly  say, 
"  anticipate  a  pleasure,"  iutroBpection  reveals  to  me  the  fact 
that  I  possees  "  ideas "  of  the  various  perceptions  that  I 
expect  to  receive,  but  shows  me  no  trace  whatever  of  an  idea 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  I  infer  &om  my  knowledge  of 
my  own  tastes  that  those  perceptions  will  be  accompanied. 
The  pleasure  or  pain  accompanying  an  anticipation  or  a  memory 
is,  in  my  case  at  any  rate,  no  part  whatever  of  what  I  antici- 
pate or  remember;  it  is  present  as  actual  feeling,  not  as 
revived  or  reinstated  im^es  of  feeling.  I  have,  in  fact,  neither 
anticipations  nor  recollections  of  pleasure  or  pain,  but  merely 
pleasurable  and  painful  anticipations  and  recollections  of  events 
in  the  way  of  sensation  and  perception.  I  for  my  individual 
part,  at  any  rate,  can  attach  no  meaning  whatever  to  the 
phrase  *'  a  remembered  pleasure "  or  "  an  anticipated  pain." 
And,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  emphasis  laid  in  treatises  on 
psychology  upon  the  radical  difference  between  presentation 
and  feelii^,  the  majority  of  psychologists  seem  to  be  in  the 
same  plight  as  mysell^ 

Nor  would  the  plain  man,  I  think,  reject  our  conclusion  if 
it  were  put  before  him  in  simple  language,  and  contrasted  with 
the  extravagances  of  the  alternative  view.  The  plain  man 
may  talk  conveniently  but  inaccurately  of  anticipated  pleasure 
and  pain,  but  he  does  not  really  believe  that  the  mental 
sufferings  of  the  prisoner  in  the  condemned  cell  are  the 
"  anticipated  pain  "  of  the  halter,  or  t^e  rapture  with  which  the 
tobacco-less  wayfarer  hails  the  distant  prospect  of  a  town  the 
"  anticipated  pleasure "  of  his  pipe.  The  fact  which  is  con- 
fusedly and  inaccurately  expressed  in  popular  langu^e  by  this 
talk  of  remembered  and  anticipated  pains  and  pleasure  is, 

I  It  majr,  bowerer,  ba  doubted  whethar  tha  ImpoaslUlity  of  having  ideu  of  plM- 
inn  *Dd  p&>ii  of  ItMlf  ahowa  that  feelings  and  pnaeDtatioiu  an  abaolut^  hetaro- 
geneoui.      Hoat  paychologiita  an,  I  baliava^  agreed  that  there  can  b*  no  "Ideal 

mtItsI"  of  organic  aenaatloni.  Bj  tha  moat  painataldng  attempti  I  have  nerar 
mcoeeded  in  calling  op  in  mTnalf  an  Ideal  equiraleat  of  an  abeent  aanaation  of  imeU 
or  tuta.  I  could  find  vymU  to  describe  such  abeent  aeocatioDB,  and  I  should  noog- 
nlae  them  agaia  on  their  recurrence,  1^ut  I  am,  ai  far  aa  I  can  discOTer,  atterljr  mcu>- 
aUe  of  realising  in  imiginatloo  the  smell  of  a  rose  or  the  taate  of  salt.  Fron  U* 
ntteranc«  of  the  books  on  psf  chology,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  thia  ia  an  eiceptional 
state  of  tfaioga,  hut  in  anj'  caae  it  oarvea  to  ehov  that  then  an  preNntatiou  whi^ 
bate  DO  ideal  equivalent*.  Ia  not  mjr  iDabilitjp  to  imagine  ho  very  atriking  a  aanaatiau 
as  the  taste  of  aslt  alao  evidence  in  fiivour  of  the  view  that  an  idea  ia  sometbing 
genericalljp  different  from  A  (suatloD,  and  not  the  aenaatioa  itself  Id  a  "weakar'* 
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accurately  expressed,  this,  that  the  ideal  equivalenta  of  seosa- 
tkmal  experiences  of  a  pleasant  or  painful  nature  are  conunonly 
themselves  also  pleasant  or  painful  according  to  the  emotional 
quality  of  the  original  sensations.  I  say  "commonly"  and 
not "  nniversaUy "  in  order  to  call  attention  to  an  ai^gument 
pat  f<Hiv&rd  by  H.  Cornelius  in  defence  of  the  existence  of 
"  ideas  of "  pleasure  and  pain.  There  must,  he  argues,  be  an 
emotional  element  in  the  case  of  a  remembered  pain  or  pleasure 
o&er  than  the  actual  feeling-tone  at  the  moment  of  remini- 
scence. The  memory  of  our  past  troubles  is  often  extremely 
(deasant,  and  more  than  one  great  poet  has  stamped  with  his 
approval  the  Bayii^  of  Boethius  that  in  omm  advergitaiefortanae 
nfdieisnmum  genus  ext  infortunii  Juisse  /elteem.  Comehus 
holds,  therefore,  that  in  a  case,  e.ff.,  of  pleasure  derived  from  the 
memory  of  past  enSering  there  must  be  present  both  the  actual 
feeUng  of  pleasure  and  an  idecU  equivalent  of  the  old  pain. 
And  ainularly  in  the  more  common  case,  where  the  memory  or 
antidpatioD  of  pain  is  itself  painful,  he  would  distinguish  the 
actual  present  feeling  from  the  ideal  presentment  of  the 
expected  feeling,  thus  dis^reeing  in  toto  with  ourselves,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  actual  present  feeling  is  the  only  emotional 
element  in  the  case. 

Surely,  however,  this  argument  of  Cornelius'  is  based  upon 
an  inaccurate  usage  of  language,  which  is  exceptional  in  so  care- 
ful a  writer.  What  is  actually  remembered  of  past  trouble  is 
not  the  feelings  of  pain,  but  the  sensations  and  ideas  which 
were  found  painful  The  events  I  recollect  directly,  and  by 
remembering  the  extravagant  things  that  I  said  and  did  at  the 
time,  I  come  indirectly  by  the  knowlec^  that  those  events 
were  painfuL  Thus  I  may  recollect  trying,  under  the  pressure 
of  Borne  great  misfortune,  to  make  away  with  myself,  and  may 
(has  mediately  know  how  extreme  must  have  been  the  pain 
that  I  endured ;  but  the  pain  itself  suffers  no  "  ideal  recaU." 
The  only  emotional  accompaniments  of  the  recollection  of  my 
attempted  suicide  will  be  those  actually  present  feelings  which 
arise  out  of  the  mutual  reaction  between  the  ideas  involved  in 
the  recollectaon  and  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  my  experience 
at  the  moment  of  recollecting,  and  these  feelings  may  perfectly 
well,  if  my  present  position  is  one  of  freedom  from  all 
anxieties,  be,  as  Cornelius  says,  eminently  pleasurabla     He  is 
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only  wrong  because  he  Bupposes  our  knowlet^  of  the  paat 
state  of  out  emotions,  which  is  always,  as  we  have  seen,  second- 
hand and  indirect,  to  be  matter  of  immediate  perception,  and  to 
be  given  in  the  "  ideas  "  of  the  events  we  are  remembering.^ 

It  is  this  imposeibility  of  reviving  "  in  idea "  our  perished 
feelii^  which  makes  it  so  much  easier  for  us  to  be  mistaken 
in  oar  accoonta  of  our  past  emotions  than  in  our  accounts  of 
the  events  with  which  they  were  connected.  Not  all  raeo, 
probably  not  most  men,  who  attempt  to  persuade  their  nei^- 
bours  that  they  have  all  along  approved  of  some  venture  which 
they  have  really  done  their  utmost  to  discourage  so  long  as  its 
success  was  doubtful,  are  consciously  insincere.  In  the  absence 
of  ideal  equivalents  of  the  old  sentiments  of  distrust,  it  is 
indeed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  assume  that 
what  fills  us  now  with  satisfaction  and  exultation  must  always 
have  had  the  same  effect.  How  indeed  should  any  man,  other 
than  a  psycholt^iat,  suspect  the  opposite  ? 

The  bearing  of  these  considerations  upon  the  views  of 
ethics  we  have  been  criticising  is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand, 
our  inquiry  into  the  emotional  attendants  of  the  "  ideal  revival " 
of  experiences  in  the  way  of  sensation  throws  a  curious  light 
on  the  assumptions  of  that  kind  of  psycholt^  which  re^pods 
it  as  self-evident  that  sensations  should  reappear,  with  all  their 
peculiarities,  in  a  somewhat  less  "  vivid "  form  as  "  ideas." 
We  have  seen  already  that  one  important  characteristic  of 
sensational  experience,  its  feeling-tone,  does  not  reappear -at 
all  in  the  corresponding  "  ideas,"  which  have  regularly  a  feeling- 
tone  of  their  own,  depending  upon  circumstances  amoi^  whitdi 
the  possession  by  the  original  sensational  experiences  of  a 
special  feeling-tone  is  only  one.  This  result  may  I'easonably 
lead  us  to  question  the  whole  psychological  theory  according  to 
which  "  ideas  "  are  simply  "  revived  "  or  "  recalled  "  se^isations, 
and  may  thus  serve  to  confirm  us  in  our  original  refusal  to 
include  in  our  analysis  of  the  ethical  sentiments  an  hypptlietical 
evolution  of  sentiments,  including  an  ideal  element,  froLb  merely 
sensational  experiences.* 

'  For  ■  final  eipoanre  of  the  faUuioiu  chanctcr  at  the  Hedonirt  w 

*  It  woold  be  an  eiccllant  reform  in  pajrcbology  to  duoM,  at  leut  nut'fe  Uic  rela- 
tion of  ideas  to  senutioiii  hoi  lieea  lubjscted  to  mucli  mors  eiUDilwtiOD  tvan  it  faai 
aa  yet  received,  all  the  cnstoniaTy  pbruca  >boDl   the  ideal  "recall,"   {'rerlTal," 
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The  bearing  of  our  conclueiou  upon  the  Hedonist  pe^chology 
of  moral  action  ia  still  more  patent.  If  there  are,  strictly 
speaking,  no  such  things  as  "  ideas "  of  pleasure  or  pain,  the 
whole  Foundation  of  the  old  theory  according  to  which  antici- 
pated pleasure  and  pain  are  the  only  incentives  to  action  is 
dnolved  at  a  single  blow.  For  the  one  quality  of  a  serito  of 
future  experiences  which,  upon  our  showing,  cannot  be  properly 
"  anticipated  "  is  the  pleasurable  or  painful  feeling  with  which 
they  will  be  accompanied.  These  feelings  can  at  best  be 
known  mediately  uid  symbolically  on  the  basis  of  inference 
from  past  experience,  and  it  remains,  therefore,  for  the  psycho- 
lo^  who  proposes  to  defend  Uie  proposition  that  "  desire  for 
[jeuore "  is  the  incentiTe  to  all  our  actions  to  show  that  the 
Holy  ideas  by  which  the  will  can  be  infiuenced  are  the  mediate 
and  symbolic  ideas  (conaisting  probably  for  the  most  part  of 
ideal  representations  of  movements  expressive  of  emotion)  in- 
Tolred  in  the  knowledge  that  ceri^in  experiences  will  be 
[feasant.  No  proposition,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  can  be  less 
self-evident  than  this,  or  less  plausible.  The  secret  of  the 
^parent  plausibility  of  psychological  Hedonism  lies  in  the 
confusion  between  the  imaginaiy  "  anticipated  pleasure  "  and 
the  real  pleasantness  of  the  anticipatioQ.  It  is  tacitiy  assumed 
that  the  only  anticipations  which  can  be  pleasant  are  antici- 
pations of  future  pleasure,  which  is  much  as  if  one  were,  in 
the  teeth  of  experience,  to  say,  "No  reminiscences  can  be  painful 
bat  reminiscences  of  past  pain." 

Now  that  we  can  see  that  the  true  incentive  to  voluntary- 
action  is  not  the  anticipation  of  pleasure,  but  the  pleasurable 
an&dpation  of  sensations  and  ideas,  we  find  ourselves  at  once 
free  &om  all  those  puzzles  about  the  possibility  of  disinterested 
aai  unselfish  action  which  Hedonism  lias  always  had  to  solve 
by  various  cumbrous  and  improbable  psychological  devices. 
We  are  no  more  called  upon,  for  instance,  to  prove  that  a 
martyr  will  increase  his  sum  of  pleasures  by  being  burned 

"nprodactioa,"  etc,  ot  senaitioiit.  In  Tiew  of  the  powerful  ttrgameiitB  whicb  go  to 
ihow  that  an  "idea"  ta  not  a  revived  aearatdaii  at  all,  but  a  new  paychic  grawUi,  it 
■gald  ba  more  accuiatc  to  speak  simplj  or  "  ideal  eqaivalents  "  of  sensation,  ineanini; 
■a  Ktre  by  the  phnsa  than  that  certain  ideas  represent  lor  uh  In  memory  pa^t 
tipeiieiKcs  of  a  seasational  kind  in  a  va;  which  at  present  remiu  us  for  us  an  ultimate 
psTdiologlcal  fact.  The  older  lan^ags  is  cnstomarj,  and  consequeDtly  conTenlent, 
bnt  we  ^oold  be  carsfnl,  it  we  oae  it,  to  remember  that  it  implies  an  hypotlmis 
■hich  i>  not  altogether  aatisf actor;. 
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than  we  are  called  od  to  sbow  that  because  it  is  pleasant  now 
to  recollect  a  past  danger  it  must  have  been  pleasant  to  ex- 
perience it  at  the  time.  Similarly,  by  this  simple  peycbolo^cal 
distinction  we  avoid  once  and  for  all  the  sapposed  necessity 
of  finding  an  ^^stic  origin  for  social  sentiments.  We  obtain  a 
basis  for  ethics  which  is  as  yet,  and  in  its  primitive  form,  neither 
definitely  ^oistic  nor  definitely  "  altruistic,"  and  thus  provides 
for  that  divergent  development  in  the  two  opposing  directions, 
the  course  of  which  we  shall  have  to  trace  in  subsequent 
chapters.  Pleasure  arising  from  the  anticipation  of  certain 
experiences  in  the  way  of  sensations  and  ideaa  is  as  such 
neither  egoistic  nor  altruistic,  but  may  be  either,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  ideas  and  sensations  anticipated.  In 
short,  we  get  rid  finally  of  two  most  pernicious  peychological 
prejudices.  One  of  them  is  that  "all  desire  is  desire  fiw 
pleasure,"  the  other  that  "  all  desire  for  pleasure  is  primarily 
desire  for  my  own  pleasure."  Of  these  two  propositions  the 
first  is,  as  we  have  seen,  commonly  advanced  without  a  particle 
of  proof,  as  if  it  were  a  self-luminous  truth ;  the  second,  as  we 
sh^l  see  later  on  in  the  next  section,  does  not  even  follow 
with  any  necessity  from  the  other.*  So  frail  is  the  h^cal 
structure  of  peycholt^cal  Hedonism.' 

Our  answer  to  the  other  class  of  critics  whose  views  we 
promised  to  consider  will  perhaps  take  us  a  step  or  two  farther 
towards  the  construction  of  a  theory  of  the  more  complex 
phenomena  of  the  moral  life.  These  critics,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, we  supposed  to  complain  that  we  omitted  from 
our  primary  ethical  assumption  the  concepts  of "  obligation," 
"  duty,"  "  responsibiUty,"  and,  we  may  add,  "  free  personality." 

'  That  the  seoond  of  these  praporitioiu  is  >  mxxttaij  cousequanee  of  Uia  flnt  it 
frsqueDtlj  asaumed  by  the  dafenden,  and  I  bolieve  alwaja  by  the  s«uil«iil«,  of 
Hedoniam.  In  my  undergradiiBto  d&ya  at  Oxford  I  used  to  hear  the  aigmnent,  "A 
deaira  for  aome  other  paraon's  pleasure  U  not  t  dealre  for  pleasure,"  broagit  fonrud 
ai  In  itaelf  an  anuiswenble  rel^tatioD  of  Bedonintic  vjewa.  H.  Conteliiu  ii  Che 
only  writer  with  whoae  worka  I  boi  acqnaiiited  who  haa  openly  traTaraad  it  {Ptfdit- 
Ugit  alt  Br/akrvngnoitteiucliajt,  p.  374),  bat  I  hope  to  abow  later  i»  that  he  ii 

'  PBycboldgical  Hedonlim  mnat  be  earefally  dlatingniahed  Ihim  the  itrictly 
ethics)  Hodoniam  which,  withont  oominlttine  itaelf  to  the  paychological  theory  Just 
eritidaed,  merely  maintains  that,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "  good  "  and  the  "  pleannt " 
10  fai  coincide  Uiat  the  pteauntnesa  of  a  mode  of  life  may  be  taken  aa  an  indicatioe 
of  its  moral  rightnesa.  For  thig  view,  properly  qaallBed,  there  is  after  all  a  good 
deal  to  be  laid,  in  spite  of  the  wven  and  frequently  unjuatiOable  asaaulls  which  have 
been  made  upon  it  by  both  IntuitioDista  and  self-realiaation  morallita.  We  ahall  dtid 
with  it*  merits  and  dcfecia  in  a  later  chapter  on  pleaanre. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  not  a  few  of  our  moet  famom 
[diilosophers,  a  system  of  ethics  that  does  not  begin  bj  posta- 
latmg  one  or  more  of  these  concepts  as  an  ultimate  reality  is 
Dot  ethics  at  all,  and,  unless  we  can  justify  our  procedure,  we 
most  therefore  be  content  to  sit  down  under  the  very  impnta- 
taoQ  which  we  have  ourselves  brought  against  the  Hedonist 
peycbol(^tB — the  imputation  of  losing  our  ethics  upon  a 
p^chott^cat  analysis  which  ignores  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  eUiical  side  of  lif&  Let  us  see,  then,  how  far  we  can 
defend  ourselves  against  certain  strictures  which  are  sure  to 
be  passed  apon  us  by  the  moralists  of  the  Kantian  as  well  as 
cf  the  Intnitionist  type. 

Oar  answer  to  the  charge  of  having  ignored  the  primary 
importance  for  eUiics  of  the  concepts  of  obligation,  duty,  re- 
sponsibility, and  five  personality,  will  partake  of  tiie  same 
doable  character  as  our  whole  argument  against  the  subordina- 
tion of  ethics  to  metaphysics.  In  the  first  place,  we  cont«nd, 
on  general  methodological  principles,  that  none  of  these  con- 
cepts possesses  the  characteristics  requisite  in  an  original 
Bcieiitific  postulate.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  theories 
involved  in  the  first  assumptions  of  a  science  should  be  of 
that  simple  and  "  pre-scientific "  kind  which  are  insensibly 
and  inevitably  suggested  by  the  coune  of  direct  experience; 
til  the  later  elaborate  and  artificial  hypotheses  of  science  are 
no  more  tlian  successive  modifications  of  these  primary  theories 
called  forth  by  the  discovery  of  new  fiwtore  in  experience. 
Now  the  hypotheses  represented  by  the  concepts  which  are 
at  present  in  question  are  unmistakably  complex  and  highly 
elaborated.  Some  of  them, — as,  for  instance,  those  connected 
with  the  notion  of  "free  personality," — belong  to  tbat  most 
artificial  and  elaborate  body  of  refiections  upon  our  own  hypo* 
theses  which  we  call  "  metaphysics " ;  all  of  them,  in  so  far 
18  they  are  concerned  with  the  description  of  psycbolt^cal 
lacts,  describe  facts  which  are  far  from  simple  in  their  nature, 
and  which  admit,  in  some  cases,  of  more  than  one  interpreta- 
tion. For  these  reasons  we  think  we  are  justified  in  refusing 
on  grounds  of  general  method  to  begin  our  survey  of  ethical 
bets  by  takii^  for  granted  some  elaborate  theory  of  such 
complicated  psycholt^cal  phenomena  as  the  sense  of  duty  or 
Che  sense  of  responsildlity. 
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But  further,  we  propose  to  defend  onr  view  by  presentdng 
-the  reader  with  a  sketch  of  the  way  in  which,  if  our  general 
theory  about  the  elementary  character  of  the  moral  aentimentB 
is  correct,  the  more  compUcated  phenomeoa  described  by  the 
names  of  reeponaibility,  obligation,  etc.,  come  into  being.  We 
propose,  that  is,  to  justify  our  aasertjon  that  the  mental  states 
described  by  these  names  are  capable  of  analysis  into  simple 
elements,  by  writii^  what  we  think,  in  its  main  outlines,  a 
probable  history  of  their  growth.  The  primary  ethical  foct 
is,  we  have  said,  that  something  is  approved  or  disapproved ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  the  ideal  representation  of  certain 
events  in  the  way  of  sensation,  perception,  or  idea,  is  attended 
with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  All  attempts  to  get 
behind  this  primary  fact  seem  to  take  us  at  once  out  of  the 
rc^n  of  strictly  ethical  sentiment,  and  moreover  to  give  ns 
none  but  highly  hypothetical  results.  We  may,  for  instance, 
try  to  simplify  matters  still  farther  by  the  hypothesis  Uiat 
experiences  the  ideal  equivalents  of  which  give  pleasure  have 
previously  themselves  been  found  pleasurable  in  their  original 
sensational  form,  and  similarly  that  those  of  which  the  idea 
is  painful  have  themselves  been  originally  attended  with  pain  ; 
but  this  proposition,  plausible  as  it  sounds,  is  after  all  only 
a  statement  of  what  is  customarily  experienced,  not  a  universal 
psycholt^cal  law.  The  quality  of  the  emotion  attending  a 
memory  or  an  anticipation  depends,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
as  much  upon  the  character  of  our  present  psychical  state  as 
upon  the  original  emotion&l  accompaniments  of  the  experience 
now  remembered  or  anticipated.  Hence,  while  admitting  the 
fact  that  the  anticipation  of  experiences  identical  with  those 
that  have  in  the  past  been  pleasant  or  painful  is  commonly 
itself  of  the  same  emotional  tone,  we  have  also  to  admit  that 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  apparent  law,  and  that  it 
consequently  is  in  no  sense  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
it  partially  describes.  For  us  the  fact  that  the  anticipation 
of  certain  experiences  is  pleasant  or  painful  must,  then,  be  an 
ultimate  assumption  incapable  of  further  explanation,  at  any 
rate  until  the  existence  of  ideas  and  the  connection  between 
their  emotional  quality  and  that  of  the  corresponding  sensation- 
experiences  have  received  from  the  psycholc^ts  an  elucida- 
tion which  at  present  is  entirely  wanting, 
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Strictly  speaking,  we  are  altogether  usable  to  sa;  wbj 
tbe  anticipatioii  of  a  certain  experience  is  pleasant  and  that 
of  another  painfoL  We  can  only  say  that  (1)  the  emotional 
tone  which  haa  accompanied  that  kind  of  experience  in  the 
past  and  (2)  the  general  character  of  out  present  mental  state 
are  both  concerned  in  producing  the  result  A  complete 
theory  would  only  be  poBsible  if  we  poaseased  an  insight  into 
tbe  emotional  consequences  of  tlie  "  apperception  "  of  one  idea 
bj  others  such  as  are  at  present  utterly  beyond  our  powers. 
Henoe  for  the  present  we  have  to  be  content  with  mere 
probabilities,  mere  loose  generalities,  which  we  know  to  admit 
of  exception,  though  we  are  absolutely  without  the  means  of 
computing  the  extent  of  the  "probable  error"  which  they 
contain.  In  practice  it  is  never  safe  to  argue  that  a  man  will 
be  pleased  by  the  prospect  of  renewing  an  experience  which 
has  in  the  past  given  him  pleasure,  unless  you  have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  haa  been  no  serious  alteration  in  his  general 
peyebo-phyaical  condition.  The  readineaa  shown  by  many 
writers  to  aasnme  as  an  obvious  tmth  that  what  has  been 
pleesut  in  experience  must  also  be  pleasant  in  idea  or  in 
anticipation  ia  probably  due  to  their  foi^tting  that  emotional 
tone  never  belongs  to  a  single  seusation  or  idea,  but  to  the 
whole  content  of  consciousness  as  affected  by  the  appearance 
of  tlie  sensation  or  idea.  It  sboold  never  be  forgotten  that  in 
speaking  of  the  pleasurable  or  painful  character  of  a  particular 
sensation  or  idea  we  are  indulging  in  exactly  the  same  ab- 
stracting process  as  when  we  describe  an  explosion  as  due  to 
the  lighting  of  the  fuse.  It  is  as  convenient  and  as  inaccurate 
to  talk  of  the  pleasure-pain  value  of  a  single  psychical  process, 
apart  from  those  which  it  apperceivea  and  is  apperceived  by, 
as  it  would  be  to  speak  as  if  the  lighting  of  the  fuse  would 
always  explode  the  mine,  independently  of  the  moistneas  or 
lirTness  of  the  charge. 

Setting  on  one  side,  then,  as  unfrnitM  all  attempts  to  get 
behind  the  fiuits  which  we  have  described  as  those  of  approba- 
(im  and  disapprobation,  let  us  raise  the  question  whether  the 
existence  of  these  facte  is  not  enoi^h — given  of  course  the 
general  physical  and  social  conditions  of  human  life — to  account 
tw  the  development  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  obligation, 
and  of  the  concept  of  myself  as  a  free  moral  personality.     In 
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our  attempt  to  answer  this  question  we  may  perhaps  discover 
fresh  coDfirmation  of  our  view  about  the  impoeaibility  of 
creating  such  au  ultimately  self-consistent  body  of  ethical 
theory  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  if  ethics  really  rests  upon 
previously  ascertained  metaphysical  truth. 

The  first  point  to  which  we  must  call  attention  in  our 
sketch  of  moral  development  is  that  the  sentiments  of 
approbation  and  disapprobation  in  their  simplest  form  are,  as 
we  have  said,  neither  egoistic  nor  yet  altruistic,  but,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  impersonal.  We  most,  in  foot,  in 
dealing  with  the  very  simplest  forms  in  which  the  ethical 
judgment  makes  its  appearance,  take  care  to  avoid  vitiatii^ 
our  description  of  facts  by  introducing  a  distinction  which  has 
no  real  existence  except  in  mental  life  of  a  h%hly  developed 
and  reflective  type,  and  even  there  plays  a  much  less  important 
part  than  is  frequently  supposed.  The  tendency  to  read  into 
our  accounte  of  the  most  primitive  forms  of  feeling  and  action 
sentiments  which  we  find  in  ourselves  and  the  other  hi^y 
civilised  persons  who  fonn  the  society  in  which  we  live,  is  so 
inveterate,  and  derives  such  powerful  support  from  the  necessity 
of  describing  the  first  rude  beginnings  of  mental  life  in  a 
langnt^  which  is  the  latest  outcome  of  centuries  of  develop- 
ment, that,  without  special  care,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
for  us  not  to  fall  into  one  of  the  mutually  exclusive  forms  of 
the  "  psychologists'  fidlacy."  On  the  one  hand,  it  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  natural  to  assume  that  the  earliest  ideas  to  be 
"  approved  "  are  those  which  represent  experiences  which  have 
in  the  past  proved  pleasant,  and  it  is  an  easy  step  from  this 
premise  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ethical  sentiments  and 
judgments  of  a  child  or  a  primitive  man  have  reference 
exclusively  to  pleasures  and  pains  consciously  anticipated  as 
his  own,  and  are  therefore  egoistic  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  all-importance  of  the  tribe  and  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  individual  in  early  society,  if  we  remember  the 
part  that  tribal  opinion  has  mauifestly  had  in  forming  the  first 
crude  unreflective  customary  morality  of  primitive  races,  and 
the  similar  part  played  to  this  day  by  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  "  elders  "  in  giving  a  child  its  earliest  notions  of 
ri^t  and  wrong,  and  if  we  further  fortify  ourselves  by  an 
appeal   to  the  general  theory  of  the  conditions  of  organic 
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evolution,  we  are  irreaistiblj  tempted  to  conclude  that  the 
primary  ethical  sentiments  of  approval  and  disapproval  have 
reference,  not  to  the  pleaaures  and  pains  of  the  individual,  but 
to  thoee  of  his  community, — in  a  word,  that  they  are  from  the 
very  first  aitruistw  or  tockU  in  their  character. 

Ab  a  matter  of  philosophical  history,  this  difference  of 
opinion  in  ethics  has  perhaps  commonly  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  a  more  general  difference  in  scientific  outlook.  Moralists 
who  have  consciously  or  unconsciously  been  primarily  in- 
fluenced by  peycholt^cal  considerations  have  mostly  leaned  to 
Ae  egoistic  view.  On  this  side  of  the  question  we  have,  for 
instance,  Aristotle  (who  scarcely  recognises  self-sacrificing 
emotion  at  all,  except  in  the  case  of  voluntary  exposure  to  the 
risks  of  war  from  patriotic  reasons),  Spinoza,  the  whole  body  of 
peycbological  Hedonists,  and,  as  I  think  one  may  fairly  say, 
the  school  of  Professor  Oreen.  These  last,  it  is  true,  would 
probably  disclaim  the  title  of  psychol(^;;ical  moraliete,  but  as  is 
only  natural  for  philosophers  who  begin  their  theory  of  ethics 
wiUi  a  doctrine  of  the  "  Self,"  they  are  at  least  so  far  egoists 
that  they  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  defend  self-sacrifice 
by  the  contention  that   it   is  really  always  disguised   self- 


On  the  other  hand,  thinkers  who  approach  ethics  from  the 
side  of  evolutionary  biology  tend  with  empbaais  to  identify 
morality  with  altruism,  and  to  deny  the  moral  value  of  self- 
r^arding  action,  except  in  so  Jar  as  it  indirectly  influences 
society.  Thus  while  Hume  and  his  followers  have  sought  to 
account  for  all  altruistic  and  "disinterested"  sentiments  as 
secondary  consequences  of  the  primary  ^oistio  feelings,  it  is 
now  not  uncommon  to  meet  both  in  literature  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  conviction  that  the  ^oistic  sentiments  are 
themselves  secondary  reflections  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual  of  the  estimate  set  by  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs  upon  himself  and  his  performances.  In  what  is  now 
to  follow  we  shall  try  to  show  that  both  these  opposing  views 
are  equally  devoid  of  foundation  in  fact,  and  we  shall  thus,  by 
showing   that   the  ethical   sentiments  are  originally  neither 

'  Ai  i/  it  could  not  be  ihovm  by  preeiaeljr  the  ume  kind  of  considentlion  and 
"lUi  Ui«  niM  cogencj  that  all  wU-rnllBtion  la  muked  setf-nuTOldar.  "If  I  loea 
UTKlt  I  find  mjnU,"  too  taj,  but  do  not  forget  tbat  if  I  flad  mjwlf  I  tOM 
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^oiBtic  nor  altruistic,  prepare  the  way  for  the  investigations 
of  later  chapters,  in  which  we  hope  to  prove  that  ^oism  and 
altruism  are  both  divergent  developments  from  a  common 
psychological  origin,  neither  of  which  can  satisfactorily  be 
treated  as  a  comprehensive  expression  of  the  complete  facts  of 
the  moral  life.  Aa  we  shall  by  and  by  see,  it  is  one  form  of 
the  irreconcilable  duality  that  besets  the  moral  life  that 
morality  is  exhausted  neither  by  altruism  nor  by  ^oiam; 
both  have  their  just  claims  upon  our  recc^nition,  and  yet, 
though  we  can  ea^y  trace  the  growth  of  both  from  one  and 
the  same  psychological  origin,  we  are  absolutely  without  tbe 
means  of  adjnstii^  their  rival  demands.  This,  however,  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  chapters  which  are  yet  to  follow 
dealing  with  "  types  of  virtue  "  and  "  the  goal  of  ethics."  For 
the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  our  immediate  subject,  the 
early  stages  in  the  development  of  the  ethical  judgment 

The  ethical  sentiments  and  the  judgments  which  express 
them,  we  have  said,  arc  in  their  most  primitive  form  neither 
^oistic  nor  altruistic,  but  impersonal.  The  reasons  for  making 
this  assertion  will  at  once  be  apparent  As  we  have  seen,  an 
ethical  judgment  of  the  most  primitive  kind  requires  for  its 
formation  nothing  beyond  the  recognition  that  the  anticipation 
of  certain  experiences  is  pleasant  or  painful.  To  say  that  I 
approve  such  and  such  an  action  or  quality  is,  in  fact,  to  say 
that  when  I  im^ine  its  entrance  into  the  course  of  my  future 
experience  my  state  of  mind  is  a  pleasant  one ;  to  say  that  I 
disapprove  it  means  that  when  I  imagine  it  as  forming  part 
of  the  future  course  of  experience,  my  state  of  mind  is  a 
painful  ona  To  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  wherever  you 
get  the  contrast  between  experience  as  it  is  and  experience  as 
it  might  be  if  a  certain  idea  were  "  realised,"  and  an  accom- 
panying feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  you  have  the  rudiments 
out  of  which  our  mature  moral  judgments  have  been  built  up. 
Even  in  so  primitive  a  phenomenon  as  the  sulky  dissatisfaction 
of  the  sav^  who  has  failed  to  bring  down  his  prey  or  to 
tomahawk  his  enemy  yon  have  unmistakably  an  experience 
which  proclaims  its  kinship  with  the  more  complicated 
conditions  which  civilised  men  know  as  "  remorse  "  and  "  shame," 
just  as  in  the  naive  glee  of  the  savage  who  has  boomeranged 
his  wild  duck  or  scalped  his  enemy  you  have  the  first  dawning! 
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of  what  civilised  men  call  the  sense  of  conscious  merit  or  the 
applanse  of  a  virtuous  conscience.^ 

Now  it  is  manifeet  that  all  the  psycholc^cal  conditiona 
leqnisite  for  the  formation  of  such  sentiments  as  these  are : 
(1)  the  poeseasion  of  ideas  which  are  felt  in  some  way,  which 
for  our  present  psycholt^cal  analysis  is  ultimate  and  in- 
describable, to  be  difTerent  from  the  sense-experiences  which 
Hiey  represent ;  (2)  the  ability  in  some  rudimentary  way  to  dis- 
tinguish between  past  and  future;^  and  (3)  the  capability  of  being 
pleasurably  or  painfully  affected  by  ^e  contrast  between  our 
actual  experiencea  and  those  we  anticipate  or  remember.  Wher- 
ever you  have  a  level  of  psychical  life  at  which  there  exist 
ideas,  memory  and  expectation,  pleasure  and  pain,  yon  have  a 
eonscioosneaB  sufficiently  developed  to  feel  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation when  the  actual  content  of  its  sensational  experiencea 
is  coloured  by  contrast  with  its  memories  and  its  anticipations. 

Sat  it  is  also  evident  that  with  the  presence  of  this 
amount  of  mental  development  you  have  not  necessarily  got 
the  conditions  requisite  for  the  definite  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  experiencing  subject  of  itself  as  one  among  a 
number  of  matoaUy  exclusive  selvea  Such  a  degree  of  com- 
plexity and  continuity  of  mental  Ufe  as  we  have  postulated  as 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  first  inchoate  judgments  of 
approbation  and  disapprobation  is  as  yet  very  far  from 
amounting  to  that  sense  of  my  own  stable  identity  and  that 
discrimination  of  "  Me "  &om  "  Tou "  that  is  implied  in 
speaking  about    the  consciousness  of  "  self" '     As  we  have 

'  Set tbaimpoittLt tootaotefniSj.BncOey't ^pptaraiux and Stalitj/,  p.431(ed.  1). 

*  ftitlupa  one  Bhonld  rather  atj  "  before  end  after,"  It  mey  be  fslrly  regarded 
■■  Mtebluhed  that  the  ttane-coiwcioiuiieeB  beglne  wltli  this  dlatipotlon  of  before  and 
aftar  mithin  a  continuoiu  present  (3.  Hodgson,  Mttaphytie  of  ExperUnct,  vol.  i. 
chape.  iL  and  iiL). 

'  llongb  u  a  matter  of  fact  auch  a  diatlBctiou  mnit  have  been  reached  very 
tarty  in  the  Imlory  of  mtelliganca.  To  the  pejrchologtit  it  a  intereatlng;  to  obwrre 
that  In  quite  a  oamber  of  mora  or  lees  mde  idioms  (Ainn,  EeUmo,  Quichna,  Gnarui, 
Eiriri]  there  appear  to  be  personal  prononn*  only  for  the  first  and  second  persons, 
the  QxiiA,  as  mibject  of  a  sentence,  being  sipreaeed  by  a  noun  or  a  demonstratiTe. 
This  looks  as  if  the  dtsUnction  betwwn  "you"  and  "me"  preceded  that  between 
loth  of  OS  and  "  him  "  or  "  them."  Yet  the  further  step  of  recognising  the  relation 
ef  the  third  party  to  the  other  two  cannot  require  great  inteUectual  dcTelopment,  for 
the  full  series  of  three  prononn^  all  personal,  already  meets  ns  in  the  Australian 
^electa.  The  Paniquita  and  Almara  dialecle  of  South  Amsrtca,  of  which  the  former 
kuthe  same  form  in  the  tingntar  for  the  first  and  second,  and  the  latter  the  same  form 
loth  In  sinKolar  and  pinial  (provldlDg  only  a  different  expression  for  the  first  plural 
■bea  it  includee  tbe  person  addreesed)  are,  one  would  expect,  unique.  For  the  laots 
Ite  P.  HliUer,  Grmutritt  der  Spnuhmamtclmfi,  vol.  11.  pt.  i 
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already  seen,  the  most  primitive  esperiences  are  not  at  first 
marked  by  the  dietiQotion  between  subject  and  object.  It  is 
only  aa  a  result  of  a  loi^  conrae  of  experiences,  by  wbicb  my 
own  body  is  gradually  marked  off  from  the  objects  surrounding 
it,  that  "  I "  become  known  to  myself  as  a  subject  at  alL 
While  these  experiences  are  yet  being  made,  it  cannot  properly 
be  aaid  that  the  contents  of  my  experience  are  in  the  full 
sense  "  mine,"  for  as  yet  t^ere  is  no  "  Me  " ;  I  exist  as  yet  as  a 
self  only  for  the  observation  of  other  persons,  and  to  them  I 
am  not  "  Me,"  bat  "  Him."  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  among  the  experiences  which  precede  the  consciousneos  of 
myself  as  a  "  Me  "  there  are  already  many  of  the  type  which 
we  have  recognised  as  the  first  beginnings  of  moral  sentimenta 
Ciueful  observers  of  the  development  of  the  infont  mind,  such 
as  Professor  Baldwin,  have  succeeded  in  detecting  signs  of 
rudimentary  emotions  of  an  unmistakably  ethical  kind,  such 
as  pride  and  shame,  at  a  stage  at  which  it  seems  clear  that 
the  child  has  not  yet  come  to  the  consciousness  of  himself  aa 
a  person  in  a  world  of  persons.  Indeed  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  it  is  very  largely  through  experience  of  our  own  judg- 
ments of  approval  and  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  others, 
and  theirs  of  our  own,  that  we  come  by  the  recognition  of 
ourselves  as  persons  in  a  society  of  peraons.  The  distinction 
between  myself  and  other  selves,  like  the  distinction  betweeo 
myself  and  the  world,  is  not  a  formal  presupposition  of 
experiences,  but  a  "pre-sdentific"  hypothesis  created  by 
experience,  and  among  the  experiences  which  have  contributed 
to  its  formation  those  of  an  eUiical  kind  are  not  the  least 
prominent  Full  and  complete  moral  personality  is  not  the 
beginning  but  the  end  of  moral  development ;  it  is  by  progress 
in  morality  that  we  ultimately  become  really  persona 

To  apply  all  this  to  the  controversy  between  ^oism  and 
altruism,  we  may  say  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  original 
approvals  and  disapprovals  from  which  the  moral  judgment 
springs  are  as  yet  neither  egoistic  nor  altruistic.  It  is  not, 
imtil  a  sufficient  level  of  reflection  has  been  attained,  for  the 
approving  or  disapproving  consciousness  to  distinguish  between 
the  anticipation  of  pleasure-bringing  experiences  for  itself  and 
for  others  that  these  distinctions,  so  closely  connected  with 
the  complex  thinking  and  acting  of  the  civilised  adult,  can  be 
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said  to  be  founded  upon  a  sound  psychological  basis.  Before 
this  stage  of  development  is  reached,  we  have  in  the  primitive 
mind  of  the  child,  and  presumably  of  the  uncivilised  man,  to 
4o  with  approvals  and  disapprovf^  which,  on  their  o(^:mtive 
side,  consist  of  anticipations  or  memories  of  experiences  not 
yet  distinguished  as  belonging  to  a  peculiar  self  or  person. 
Heoce  the  earliest  sentiments  of  approval  and  disapproval 
may  properly  be  said  to  be  as  yet  impersonal,  and  therefore 
neither  selfish  nor  the  reverse. 

One  may  still,  I  think,  trace  something  of  this  im- 
peisanal  approval  and  disapproval  in  the  expressions  with 
which  a  child  of  tender  years  will  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Jack  the  Gtiant  Killer  or  Cinderella.  If  you  tell  the  story 
of  Cinderella  to  a  very  young  child,  taking  care  to  ex- 
patiate in  detail  upon  the  glories  of  the  heroine's  appearance 
in  her  ball-dresB  or  at  her  wedding,  and  then  close  your 
description  with  some  such  question  as  "  Wasn't  that  nice, 
now  ? "  yon  are  almost  certain  to  call  forth  from  your  auditor 
all  the  signs  of  rapturous  approbation.  In  a  person  of  mature 
fears  such  an  appreciation  of  the  pleasurable  experiences  of 
some  one  else  might  plausibly  be  said  to  be  the  secondaiy 
product  of  "  sympathetic  "  feeUng  aroused  by  "  putting  himself 
in  the  heroine's  place."  But  when  your  auditor  is  a  child  of 
three,  it  hardly  seems  reasonable  to  introduce  so  sophisticated 
aa  explanation.  It  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that,  in 
the  childish  mind,  for  which  the  limits  which  separate  self 
&oin  other  selves  must  as  yet  be  much  less  prominent  than 
they  become  in  after  life,  the  idea  of  the  experiences  described 
in  the  story  directly  calls  forth  feelings  of  pleasure,  and  is 
consequently  approved  without  any  necessity  for  the  experi- 
ences described  to  be  recf^ised  as  those  of  "  some  one  else." 
If  this  be  so,  we  have  clearly  to  do  with  a  stage  of  mental 
development  at  which  the  beginnings  of  ethical  feeling  and 
judgment  already  exist  before  the  distinction  between  myself 
and  other  selves  has  acquired  the  significance  which  it  has  for 
later  life,  and  we  thus  seem  to  have,  in  the  behaviour  of  quite 
young  children,  a  refutation  of  the  popular  anti-Hedonist 
a^ument  that  a  desire  for  pleasure  must  always  be  a  desire 
for  my  oion  pleasure. 

If  our  conception  of  the  facts  of  primitive  mental  life  be 
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correct,  then,  morality  b^ins  with  a  state  of  aeotiinent  which 
U  ae  yet  neither  egoistic  Dor  altaniatic,  w,  to  use  the  tetdmical 
language  of  the  older  peychologiats,  with  desires  irtiich  are 
as  yet  simply  desires  of  certain  experioiGee,  not  deaiiss  of  those 
experiences  for  myself  or  for  another.  YH  when  we  cixne  to 
examine  the  experiences  which  are  actnally  aaticipabed  with 
pleasure,  we  may  trace  in  them,  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
mental  development,  the  foundation  of  the  fntnie  distinction 
between  ^oistic  and  altruistic  action  and  sentimraL  Even 
in  the  infts-buman  world  we  may  see  an  analoffue  of  this 
distinction  in  the  broad  difTereuce  between  the  instincts  which 
make  for  the  self-preservation  and  well-being  of  the  individnai 
animal,  and  those  which  make,  at  the  cost  of  pain,  privation, 
and  even  death  to  the  individual,  tor  the  production  and 
preservation  of  the  coming  generation.  Instincts  as  snch  are 
of  course  yet  neither  ^oistic  nor  altruistic,  bnt  at  tbe  sama 
time  the  existence  in  the  human  or  in  all  other  speciee  of  the 
great  broad  distinction  between  tbe  two  classes  of  instinctive 
acts  is  the  indiepenesble  natural  or  pre-ethical  basis  requisite 
for  the  later  development  of  moral  sentiment  along  the  two 
divei^ing  lines  of  egoism  and  altmism. 

For  it  is,  of  course,  clear  that  when,  with  the  emergence 
into  couBCtousnesB  of  the  distinction  between  idea  and  actual 
sensitive  experience,  the  sentiments  of  approbatioo  and  dis- 
approbation first  make  their  appearance,  tbe  experienoes 
anticipated  with  pleasure  and  with  pain  will  be  those  which 
respectively  arise  &om  tbe  discbarge  and  tbe  suppression  of 
natural  instinctive  action.  This  is  ensured  by  the  fact  that 
even  where  the  discharge  of  instinctive  action  ultimately  leads 
to  painful  consequences  for  the  individual,  as  when  the  mother- 
bird  dies  in  defence  of  her  nest,  tbe  ezperieoces  attending  tbe 
earlier  stages  of  the  instinctive  action  are  presumably  more  or 
less  pleasant  and  those  attending  its  forcible  represion 
certainly  painful,  as  also  by  the  fact  that  tbe  past  pleasurable- 
ueas  or  painfulness  of  an  experience  is  one  determining 
condition,  though  not  the  only  condition,  of  tbe  pleasnrable- 
ness  or  painfulness  of  its  ideal  representative.  We  can  thus 
see  huw  nature,  by  the  very  clash  of  instincts  arising  from 
tbe  double  position  of  an  individual  animal  as  an  integral 
component  of  tbe  existing  generation  and  an  instmmeat  for 
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calling  into  being  the  coming  geneiation  of  it8  species,  prepares 
the  way  for  the  future  conflict  between  the  ethical  idei^  of 
nlf-realisatioD  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  the  family,  the 
Btate,  society,  or  humanity.* 

We  can  also  see  how  the  way  is  prepared  by  the  con- 
Rtmction  of  our  psychical  mechanism  for  the  suppression  and 
thwarting  of  original  instincts  of  either  kind,  and  the  con- 
Beqnent  growth  of  an  extraragEUit  self-ahn^alion  or  an  equally 
extravagant  selfishness.  An  animal  devoid  of  the  first  begin- 
nings of  the  "  ideal "  form  of  psychical  life,  and  consequently 
without  memory  and  expectation,  would  be  capable  of  neither 
of  theee  opposed  forms  of  moral  perversion.  In  the  absence 
of  any  remembrance  or  anticipation  of  the  painful  consequences 
of  a  certain  coarse  of  instinctive  action,  the  present  pleasant- 
ness of  the  instinctive  dischar^  or  the  paJnfulnees  of  its 
inhibition  would  with  a  mechanical  fatality  bring  aboat  the 
performance  of  the  acts  requisite,  for  instance,  to  the  pro- 
dnctioD  and  protection  of  the  coming  generation,  at  whatever 
cost  to  the  parent  animal  But  with  the  acquisition  of  ideas 
and  the  ideal  types  of  experience,  memory,  and  expectation,  it 
becomes  possible  in  such  a  case  for  the  recollection  of  previous 
cfioaeqiiences  of  the  iustinctive  performances  to  reverse  the 
feeling-tone  originally  connected  with  its  discharge.  The 
action,  each  successive  stage  of  which,  except  the  last,  was 
previously  attended  with  pleasure,  may  now  be  anticipated 
with  pain  and  consequently  disapproved ;  the  repetition  of 
this  sequence,  once  hardening  into  habit,  may  then  lead  to  the 
complete  suppression  of  such  instinctive  actions  as  originally 
secured  the  well-being  of  the  coming  at  the  expense  of  the 
existing  generation.  Or,  in  the  same  way,  experience  of  the 
effects  produced  in  other  members  of  the  family  by  an 
originally  instinctive  act  of  self-preservation  may,  by  causing 
on  emotional  reversal,  lead  to  the  suppression  of  an  instinct  by 
which  the  adult  animal  was  originally  preserved  at  the  cost 
of  its  young. 

Thus  irom  beginnings  which,  without  being  themselves 
either  ^oistic  or  altruistic,  contain  the  physical  conditions 

'  It  ia,  howaTer.  not  ontf  io  the  repTodtielttie  iiutinct  thit  we  meet  with  a  tore- 
cut  Dl  the  "  aodal "  ilde  of  monlit;.  The  ainie  ia  tme  or  erary  ioMisct  which  leadi 
lo  the  perfamiauce  of  concerted  uiil  co-ordtokte  action  by  a  groap,  e.g.  the  hunting 
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of  the  development  of  both  egoism  and  altruism,  may  arise 
through  the  ordinary  workings  of  the  psychological  mechaniBoi 
extreme  types  of  life  and  conduct  in  which  either  form  of 
moral  action  and  feeling  is  all  but  utterly  suppressed  by 
the  other.  Such  extreme  types  of  one-sided  development 
are,  however,  distinctly  abnormal,  and  deserve  to  hold  much 
the  same  place  in  the  moralist's  eBtimate.of  human  character 
as  "  fre^cs "  do  in  the  naturalist's  account  of  the  physical 
world.  In  most  men  the  two  lines  of  moral  development  may 
probably  be  said  to  be  about  equally  represented ;  our  ordinary 
moral  judgments  have  to  be  distorted  and  misrepresented  in 
about  an  equal  degree  by  those  who  wish  bo  make  them 
altogether  an  afiair  of  self-realisation,  and  by  those  who  can 
see  in  them  nothing  but  the  expression  of  seuj;iments  of  self- 
abnegation.'  Throughout  the  development  of  morality  from 
its  crudest  beginnings  to  its  highest  culmination  in  the  ethical 
and  religious  convictions  of  the  best  members  of  civilised 
society,  we  can  trace  precisely  the  same  conflict  of  self- 
regarding  and  self-denying  action  as  is  prefigured  in  the  non- 
moral  world  by  the  conflict  between  instincts  which  minister 
directly  to  the  well-being  of  the  adult  animal  and  instincts 
which,  at  the  cost  of  the  adult,  secure  the  protection  of  the 
yet  immature  generation,  or  that  of  the  pack  at  the  cost  of 
the  individual. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  already  in  our 
first  chapter  appealed  to  this  dependence  of  morality  u]K>n 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  animal  instincts  connected  with 
our  position  as  members  of  a  species  possessed  of  a  special 
physiological  organisation  and  developed  under  special  physical 
conditions,  to  show  the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to 
construct  a  single  ethical  system  for  all  "  rational "  beings. 
We  have  only  to  im^ne  to  ourselves  the  existence  of  u 
community  of  iutelligeut  creatures  who,  like  the  angels  in 
heaven,  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  to  realise  how 

'  I  ma;  poaaibl)'  b«  critlciwd  for  wnplayiog  the  much-decried  tenn  "  (Jtraum  '* 
aa  tli6  connterpirt  to  "egoism."  I  do  not,  of  ooqtbb,  mean  to  suggest  bj  my 
adoption  of  the  tann  that  a  normal  act  of  social  beaeficencs  may  not  also  be  at  the 
same  tims  an  act  of  self-cultivation.  I  do,  hawcTer,  mean  to  suggest  that  yon  cannot 
alwayt  promote  your  own  "good"  by  promoting  that  of  society,  or  advancs  the 
interests  of  society  best  by  attending  to  self-culture.  In  a  word,  I  mean  la  suggeat 
the  reality,  on  any  intelligible  theor;  of  morality,  of  a  self-sacri&ce  which  is  mora 
than  self-discipline. 
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completely  the  alteration  of  aome  of  the  physiological  or  even 
purely  physical  conditions  of  life  would  revolutioDise  ethics 
\)j  changing  the  whole  chatacter  of  the  conditions  which 
detenniue  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  myself  and 
otheis,  and  between  the  egoistic  and  the  altruistic  ethical 
developments.^ 

Thne  is  one  point  in  the  preceding  diecussion  which  is 
Btill,  perhaps,  in  need  of  a  word  of  explanation.  We  have 
more  than  once  spoken  of  the  "  conflict "  between  two 
classes  of  instinct  and  two  types  of  moral  sentiment.  Our 
language  on  this  topic  must  not,  of  course,  be  understood  to 
imply  that  every  instinctive  and  every  moral  action  must  be 
either  purely  self-regarding  or  purely  self-abnegatoiy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  in  a  certain  minority  of  cases  that 
the  "conflict"  has  any  existence.  For  the  most  part  both 
instinctive  and  moral  actions  are  at  once  beneficial  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  speciea  It  is,  of  course,  as  necessary 
for  the  permanent  existence  of  a  species  that  the  present 
adolt  generation  should  find  adequate  nourishment,  and 
should  be  able  to  defend  themselvea  successfully  gainst  their 
rivals  in  the  struggle  for  life,  as  it  is  that  the  unborn  or 
immature  young  should  be  fed  and  defended.  And  in  the 
world  of  intelligent  agents  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  good  of 
society  that  a  man  should  make  the  best  he  can  of  himself 
as  that  he  should  assist  his  fellows  to  do  the  same.  Hence, 
for  the  most  part,  the  discharge  of  those  instinctive  actions 
which  tend  to  the  reproduction  of  the  species  and  the  nurture 
of  the  young  is  attended  with  pleasure  to  tlie  individual 
performing  them,  and  hence  also  in  benefiting  his  fellows  a 
man  most  often  benefits  himself,  and  vice  versa.  The  object 
of  our  language  about  the  conflict  of  instincts  and  of  moral 
sentiments,  was  not  to  minimise  the  significance  of  so  obvious 
a  fact,  but  simply  to  insist  that  the  harmony  between  the 
two  sets  of  instincts  or  sentiments  has  its  limits,  and  that  we 
possess  no  general  principle  which  would  enable  us  to  say 
that  either  set  has  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  more  primary  or 
more  important  than  the  other.     To  us  it  seems,  indeed,  no 

'  For  mstuice,  unong  tbe  beluga  who,  according  to  Hignon's  aoog  in  Wiihflm 
MeuUr,  **  Fragen  niclit  nich  Hum  nod  Welb,"  semal  jealouay  would  b«  noD-eiisttut, 
utd  to  what  modlflcstioiu  of  social  airangementB  would  not  tbii  single  circanitMtoe 
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less  sophiBlical  to  inaist  that  the  voluntary  surreDder  of  life 
on  the  field  of  battle  is  properly  an  act  of  self-realisation, 
than  it  would  be  to  declare  that  the  behaviour  of  the  female 
bird  who  tacea  death  in  defence  of  her  biood  is  an  illostration 
of  the  strength  of  the  self-preservative  instincta  From  first  to 
last,  from  the  lowest  levels  of  instinctive  to  the  most 
inaccessible  heights  of  moral  action,  the  conditions  of  life 
imposed  upon  thei  individual  by  the  fact  that  he  ia  at  once 
a  member  and  an  instrument  of  his  species,  involve  the 
constant  possibility  of  conflicts  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
obviate  by  any  appeal  to  general  principles.  "We  shall  have 
something  to  say  about  the  features  of  this  conflict  between 
egoism  and  altruism,  as  it  appears  in  the  moral  aentiments 
and  practice  of  civilised  mankind,  in  our  chapters  upon  "  The 
Types  of  Virtue  "  and  on  "  The  Goal  of  Ethics." 

If  the  foregoing  considerations  are  correct,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  refuaiug  to  accept  both  the  theory  which  resolves 
all  morality  into  a  cruder  or  more  refined  self-seeking,  and 
the  rival  theory  which  r^ards  it  as  essentially  a  matter  of 
altruistic  and  "social"  sentiment.  We  have  been  led  to 
recognise,  aa  present  in  the  earliest  and  most  inarticulate 
judgments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  not,  indeed,  the 
full-blown  sentiments  of  egoism  and  altruism,  but  the  con- 
ditions requisite  for  the  subsequent  development  of  both. 
The  existence  in  the  primitive  being  of  both  self-preservative 
and  reproductive  and  social  instincts  makes  it  inevitable  that 
among  the  qualities  and  accomplishments  approved  of,  even 
by  the  savage,  there  should  be  some  which  are  more  parti- 
cularly productive  of  pleasurable  experiences  to  their  possessor, 
and  others  productive  of  pleasurable  experiences  to  his  family 
and  his  tribe,  even  at  the  expense  of  pain  to  himself.  To 
write  the  fiirther  history  of  the  growth  of  conscious  self- 
seeking  and  self-denial  would  he  to  describe  the  gradual 
development  of  the  concept  of  personality  under  the  influences 
of  family  and  tribal  relations.  The  various  influences  of  a 
social  kind  which  assist  the  formation  of  this  concept  have 
frequently  been  so  well  described  by  psychologists  and  anthro- 
pologists that  we  may'^be  excused  from  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  them  in  this  place. 

There  is  one  misconception,  however,  which  is  so  natural. 
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iud  is  so  often  coDunitted,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  put  the 
reader  on  his  guard  against  it  before  we  go  any  further. 
Great  stress  has  very  properly  been  laid  of  late  years,  by 
students  of  comparative  morality,  upon  the  important  influ- 
ence exercised  first  by  tribal,  and  then  by  social  opinion  upon 
the  formation  of  the  individual's  judgments  of  approbation 
and  disapprobation  and  accompanying  sentiments  of  satisfiac- 
tion  and  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  conduct.  Considered 
from  the  right  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  significance  of  tribal 
and  social  opinion  for  the  growth  of  a  personal  morality  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  For  the  tribal  or  social  opinion  is 
naturally  the  great  moral  educator  of  mankind,  and  that  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Not  only  does  social  opinion  aSect  our 
own  sentiments  towards  certain  modes  of  behaviour  by  attach- 
ing to  them  rewards  and  panishments  of  a  physical  kind : 
it  controls  them  still  more  eOectually  in  virtue  of  that 
pecnliarity  of  our  physical  and  mental  constitution,  called 
sometimes  by  the  name  of  "su^estion,"  sometimes  by  that 
of  "sympathy,"  by  which  the  physical  expression  of  emotion 
on  the  part  of  other  members  of  our  species  directly  creates 
the  corresponding  expression,  and  with  it  the  corresponding 
emotion,  on  our  own  part  In  particular,  the  fact  that  it  is 
bom  the  older  members  of  our  own  tribe  or  community  that 
we  have  to  borrow  the  very  language  in  which  to  express  our 
personal  emotions  and  sentiments  is  of  itself  enough  to  invest 
tribal  and  social  opinion  with  on  almost  omnipotent  control 
over  the  formation  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  judgments 
of  the  individual 

These  facts,  however,  are  sometimes  distorted  into  an 
argument  for  the  extreme  altruistic  theory  of  ethics,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  only  acts  to,  which  the  specifically  moral 
sentiments  attach  are  acte  of  social  service.  It  is  assumed, 
rightly  enough,  that  in  general  what  the  individual  approves 
or  disapproves  will  be  what  his  society  has  previously 
approved  or  disapproved.  It  is  further  assumed,  as  I  think 
falsely  and  unwarrantably,  that  what  society  approves  must  in 
the  first  place  be  only  qualities  and  actions  directly  serviceable 
to  itself  as  a  whole.  Hence,  it  is  contended,  morality  from  its 
very  first  appearance  must,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  its 
dependence  upon  social  opinion,  consist  entirely  of  conduct  of 
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an  exclusively  social  and  "  altruistic  "  kind.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  contention  it  is  &equently  added  that  for  a  man 
cast  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  a  desolate  island,  with  no 
probability  of  escape,  there  could  be  no  mich  thing  as  a 
moral  obligation,  because  he  would  no  longw  have  a  com- 
munity to  serve.  In  the  absence  of  any  fellow-creatores  on 
whom  his  behaviour  might  have  pleasant  or  unpleasant  eCTects, 
it  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  moral  for  him  to  drink 
himself  to  death  with  the  rum  recovered  from  his  shipwreck 
than  to  order  his  life  on  a  sober,  induBtrious,  and  religious 
model  Such,  at  least,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  extreme  altruists. 
The  illegitimate  character  of  these  inferences  will  already 
be  in  part  apparent,  and  the  following  reflections  may  serve 
to  make  it  yet  more  manifest.  The  assumption  upon  which 
this  specious  but  fallacious  defence  of  the  extreme  altruistic 
position  is  based  contains  more  than  one  element  of  psycho- 
logical error.  It  is,  to  begin  with,  untrue  that  that  which  a 
society  or  individual  approves  is  in  the  first  instance  the 
"  beneficial "  as  such.  Of  course  the  primitive  and  instinctive 
likes  or  dislikes  of  any  species  or  individual  must,  in  a  general 
way,  correspond  to  the  necessities  of  its  position ;  a  species 
which  had  no  instinctive  pleasure  in  the  experiences  which 
are  connected  with  self-preservation  and  reproduction,  and  no 
instinctive  shrinking  from  situations  hostile  to  its  continued 
existence,  would  speedily  die  out.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  psychologist,  who  is  concerned  with  the  facta  as 
they  exist  in  the  experience  of  the  species  or  individual 
itself,  and  not  aa  they  appear  to  the  scientific  outside  observer, 
the  primary  object  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  oa 
the  part  of  individual  or  species,  is  emphatically  not  the 
"  beneficial "  or  the  "  life-preserving  "  as  such.  In  spite  of  all 
that  we  have  said  against  the  Hedonist  psychology,  it  would 
be  a  less  serious  mistake  to  say  that  experience-contents  are 
approved  because  they  are  pleasant,  than  to  say  that  they  are 
approved  because  they  are  beneficial.  For,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  fact  that  an  experience  has  been  found  pleasant  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  causing  the  anticipation  of  its  renewal 
to  be  pleasant ;  the  mere  fact  that  the  experience  is  connected 
with  circumstances  that  make  for  continuance  of  existence 
would  of  itself  have  no  power  to  cause  it  to  be  approved  or 
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desired,  were  not  coatinued  existeoce,  as  a  rule,  pleasast.  For 
the  p^chologiBt  the  all-importaut  fact  is  the  pleasaatuess ; 
the  coonection  of  the  pleasant  with  the  beneficial,  like  its 
connection  with  the  "  usefnl,"  for  him  needs  to  be  established 
by  a  synthetic  judgment.  Thus  neither  society  nor  the 
iudiTidnal  is  restricted  in  its  sentiments  of  approbation  to 
qoalities  and  properiies  known  to  be  beneficial  in  the  sense  of 
being  serviceable  in  securing  continued  existence.  For  ethics 
sod  p^chol*^  the  ultimate  fact  is  that  certain  qualities  and 
properties  are  approved ;  it  is  for  another  science  to  investigate 
the  general  dependence  of  the  instinctive  likes  and  dislikes 
upon  which  approbation  and  disapprobation  are  founded  on 
the  conditions  of  organic  existence. 

The  question  which  altruism  is  bound  to  answer  thus 
takes  the  following  form : — Among  the  qualities  which  are 
directly  and  inunediately  approved  by  the  tribe  or  society,  are 
there  any  which  have  a  value  for  their  individual  possessor 
Independent  of  the  services  which  they  enable  him  to  render  to 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs  ?  If  this  question  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  purely  altruistic  position 
has  been  ipso  facto  abandoned.  And  it  is  fairly  evident  that 
the  most  natural  answer  to  the  question  is  the  affirmative  one. 
In  the  existence  among  even  the  most  primitive  of  people  of  a 
standard  of  taste — that  is,  of  an  admiration  for  certain  physical 
decorations  conveying  no  special  suggestion  of  health  or 
muscular  strength,  we  have  striking  evidence  that  the  appro- 
bation of  the  primitive  tribe  was  not  bestowed  solely  upon 
qualities  directly  serviceable  to  its  tribal  interests.  It  is 
because  primitive  people  have  the  standard  of  taste  that  the 
poesession  of  a  number  of  ornaments  answering  to  that 
standard  may  become  "  beneficial "  to  the  tribe,  and  not  vice 
vena.  And  though  strength,  courage,  and  eloquence  are  all  of 
them  directly  serviceable  to  the  community,  it  seems  unreason- 
able to  deny  that  tber^  is  more  in  the  popular  admiration  for 
&  BQccesefal  hunter  or  an  eloquent  speaker  than  the  recognition 
of  the  useful  services  which  his  physical  or  mental  endowments 
may  perform  to  the  community.  If  our  view  as  to  the 
"  impersonal "  natiare  of  the  simplest  sentiments  of  approval 
and  disapproval  be  correct,  it  is  as  natural  for  the  community 
in  general  to  take  pleasure  in  the  anticipation  of  the  hunter's 
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or  the  orator's  performaDce  as  it  was  for  the  child  of  oar 
illaBtration  to  exhibit  eatisfsction  at  the  good  fortune  of 
Cinderella. 

As  intelligence  develops,  no  doubt  with  a  growing  per- 
ception of  the  valuable  consequences  to  the  community  as  a 
whole  of  the  hunter's  or  the  orator's  successes,  we  may  look  for 
an  intensification  of  the  approbation  with  which  they  are 
regarded.  We  may  reasonably  eipect  to  find,  as  is  indeed  the 
case,  that  qualities  which,  like  physical  beauty,  are  of  com- 
paratively little  use  to  the  conmiunity,  though  still  regarded 
with  satisfaction,  will  attract  infinitely  leas  admiration  and  will 
be  esteemed  of  less  consequence  than  those  other  qualities 
which  are  directly  serviceable  to  the  public. 

We  can  thus  understand  how  it  cornea  about  that  there  is 
in  the  moral  theory  of  a  civilised  community  a  very  marited 
distinction  between  the  value  set  upon  qualities  like  beauty, 
which  are  of  little,  and  wealth,  which  are  of  doubtM  public 
utility,  and  those  more  specially  moral  qualities— courage, 
generosity,  and  the  like,  which  are  almost  universally  beneficial 
to  the  community  in  which  they  are  exercised.  This  is  hardly 
the  place  to  follow  out  this  suggestion  in  detail,  but  the 
remarks  already  made  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  way  in  which 
a  distinction  Is  gradually  made  by  the  opinion  of  the  public 
between  qualities  approved  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word 
on  "  moral "  grounds  and  qualities  which  are  indeed  approved, 
but  are  not  commonly  r^arded  as  distinctively  "  moral"  This 
narrower  sense  of  "  morality,"  in  which  it  is  tantamount 
to  "social  performance,"  is  common  in  the  language  of  all 
civilised  people.  There  is,  however,  if  our  fundamental  psycho- 
logical assumptions  are  correct,  no  difference  of  principle 
between  the  judgments  and  sentiments  of  approbation  called 
forth  by  such  social  performance  and  those  excited  by  the 
possession  of  such  qualities  as  health,  strength,  wealth,  and 
beauty.  The  distinction,  so  for  as  it  ^exists,  is  a  matter  of 
degree,  and  has  a  traceable  history.  In  fact,  we  find  that  in 
communities  like  most  of  the  cities  of  old  Greece,  where 
physical  perfection  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  as  to  reflect 
distinction  upon  the  country  to  which  an  eminent  "  beauty  " 
belonged,  "  good  looks "  could  be  reckoned  by  popular  senti- 
ment side  by  side  with  "  virtue  "  as  an  integral  factor  in  "  the 
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good "  while  the  feelings  inspired  in  martial  societies  by  the 
sight  of  physical  weaknese  seem  often  to  have  been  indistin- 
guishable from  the  reprobation  accorded  to  moral  baseness. 

We  feel  bound,  then,  to  reject  the  view  according  to  which 
the  tribal  approval  depended  entirely  upon  a  sense  of  the 
pablic  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  personal  qualities  of 
individuala^  We  prefer  to  hold  that,  even  apart  from  such 
inflneDcee,  certain  qualities,  in  consequence  of  the  fundamental 
psycho-physical  structure,  are  the  objects  of  direct  approbation 
on  the  part  both  of  their  possessor  and  of  his  fellow-tribesmen. 
At  the  same  time  we  fully  recognise  the  truth  of  all  that  has 
been  ti^ed  as  to  the  educational  influences  of  tribal  upon 
individoal  sentiment  We  have  just  indicated  an  opinion  that 
it  is  onder  the  influence  of  this  powerful  force  that  a  distinction 
is  giadaally  made  among  qualities  approved,  such  that  while 
certain  qoallties  of  disposition  and  character  which  are 
epeciaUy  beneficial  to  the  community  come  to  occupy  the  first 
place  in  the  general  esteem,  those  other  qualities  of  physique 
and  external  endowment  which  were  originally  equally  or  even 
more  admired,  fall  into  the  second  rank,  and  are  finally  degraded 
to  the  position  of  mere  "  auxiliary  "  -adjuncts  to  the  quahties 
of  character  which  are  now  regarded  as  specially  "  moral "  and 
meat  eminently  worthy  of  approbation.  Hence  we  can  readily 
join  in  the  admission  that, "  apart  from  society,"  the  individual 
would  nob  be  a  moral  being — not  because  we,  like  the  altruists, 
find  no  qualities  worthy  of  moral  approbation  but  those  which 
minister  primarily  to  the  social  benefit,  but  because  we  recognise 
that,  without  society,  moral  education  would  be  imposaibla 

If  the  question,  "  Could  there  be  such  a  thing  as  morality 
for  an  individual  apart  from  his  society  ? "  be  taken  literally, 
it  is  of  course  unmeaning.  "  Apart  from  society,"  the 
individual  could  not  so  mnch  as  be  begotten  and  bom, 
mnch  less  educated  into  morality.  But  when  the  extreme 
altmist  goes  on  to  assume  that  for  an  individual  suddenly  cut 
'  Tb»  itatementj  In  the  teit  do  not  oanflict  with  a  vi«v  like  that  of  Werterouiolc 
■ceording  lo  whom  the  type  of  beauty  admired  by  any  people  ia  approiimstely  their 
own  ncial  type,  tt  precisely  that  conflpiration  which  may  be  preguroed  to  have  had, 
nndei  the  circainiitaiicea,  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  eiistance.  Far  we 
an  DOW  considering  not  the  de  faclo  connection  between  the  "  beautiful "  and  Uie 
"luefnl,"  but  the  rabjectiTS  condiliona  under  which  "beauty"  i«  apprehended  by  ths 
radiriduaL  Ajid  we  may  be  sure  that  the  individual,  unlesa  he  ia  a  Socratii:  philo- 
wpher,  doe*  not  baw  hie  verdict,  "Thie  is  beautUU,"  on  a  previous  judgment  that 
"This  is  naeful  in  the  strng^^e  for  eiistence." 
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off  from  the  society  in  which  his  moral  education  has  been 
received,  and  condemned  to  a  life  of  isolation,  morality  would 
cease  to  have  any  meaning,  we  are  compelled  to  part  company 
with  him.  If  Bobinson  Crusoe  feels  that  drinking  bimsdf  to 
death  woold  not  give  him  the  kind  of  experience  of  which  he 
approves,  and  ordering  his  life  on  a  decent  and  sober  pattern 
would,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  morality  has  lost  its  mean- 
ing to  him  from  the  date  of^his  shipwreek.  So  long  as  the 
articificially  isolated  man  ia  capable  of  the  state  of  mind 
expressed  in  such  a  resolution  as,  "  I  never  have  made  a  beast 
of  myself  yet,  and  I  am  not  going  to  begin  now,"  there 
remains  the  difference  between  forms  of  behaviour  of  which  he 
approves  and  forms  of  which  he  disapproves,  and  he  is  still  to 
some  extent  a  moral  being.  It  might,  in  fact,  be  urged  with 
almost  equal  plausibility  that,  since  intellectual  growth  is  as 
dependent  as  moral  upon  social  environment,  Bobinson  Gruaoe 
becomes  eo  ipso  insane  as  soon  as  he  lands  upon  his  island. 
It  is,  however,  perfectly  true  that  with  long  continued  isolation 
from  all  social  environment  both  intelligence  and  morality 
tend  to  die  gradually  out,  as  the  unfortunate  castaway  reverts 
more  and  more  to  the  merely  animal  type.  This,  however,  only 
proves  what  we  have  already  admitted,  the  Importance  of  a 
social  environment  for  all  forms  of  mental  life ;  it  can  there- 
fore not  be  cited  in  support  of  the  altruistic  theory  of  one 
particular  side  of  mental  life.  We  shall  pursue  the  subject  of 
the  interconnection  of  personal  or  self-regarding  and  sociid 
morality  in  a  later  chapter  on  "  The  Types  of  Virtue." 

We  may  now  proceed  to  explain  briefly  the  way  in  which 
some  of  the  more  important  concepts  employed  by  moralists  in 
their  description  of  the  phenomena  of  the  fully  developed 
moral  consciousness  arise.  The  concepts  we  propose  to  diacuas 
are  those  of  obligation,  conscience,  right  atid  wrong,  regpoTtgibiliiy, 
TnOTol  personality,  aiid  ■merit.  Our  account  of  these  concepts 
will  necessarily  be  very  fragmentary  and  imperfect,  yet  we 
trust  it  will  be  sufBcieut  to  show,  in  its  general  outlines,  the 
nature  of  the  development  by  which  the  more  complicated 
mental  states  denoted .  by  these  names  arise  from  such  simple 
approvals  and  disapprovals  as  we  have  hitherto  been  describing. 

A  great  deal  of  mystery  has  been  imagined  by  some  moralists 
to  surround  the  genesis  of  the  sense  of  obligation  and  the  allied 
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pheDomena  of  conscience,  but  the  matter,  rightly  apprehended, 
seems  to  be  simple  enough.  Analysis  will,  I  conceive,  show  three 
maiii  stages  in  the  formation  of  the  peculiar  complex  emotional 
state  commonly  called  the  feeling  of  obligation,  which  we  may  for 
convenience'  sake  call  the  tribal,  the  theological,  and  the  purely 
ethical  stages,  taking  core,  of  course,  to  remember  that  these 
distinctions  are  not  absolute,  but  represent  simply  typical 
aspects  of  a  continuous  evolutioot  and  that  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, as  it  actually  exists  in  the  mind  of  a  civilised  individual, 
may  exhibit  all  three  aspects  at  once. 

In  dealing  with  the  genesis  of  the  sense  of  obligation,  as 
in  discaBsing  the  origin  of  the  distinction  between  egoism  and 
altmism,  we  have  to  begin  by  rect^ising  the  existence  of  a 
sort  of  preparatory  process  which  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to 
involve  an  actual  feeling  of  obligation,  though  it  ia  clearly 
tending  in  that  direction.  What  the  distinction  between  the 
two  chief  classes  of  instinct  is  to  the  distinction  between  egoism 
nni  altmifon,  the  earliest  dawnings  of  the  feeling  of  self- 
diasatisfaction  are  to  the  full-grown  feeling  of  obligation.  Of 
diasatisEaction  and  its  importance  for  the  evolution  of  morahty 
we  have  already  in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter  spoken 
in  passing,  but  must  now  add  a  word  or  two  more.  Dissatis- 
faction ia  an  emotional  state  which  in  its  simplest  form  showB 
little  trace  of  the  educational  influence  of  tribal  or  social 
opinion.  Wherever  you  have — as  from  an  early  date  in  the 
life-history  of  every  human  being  we  have  reason  to  believe 
we  have — -the  ideal  type  of  experience  in  its  two  primitive 
forms,  memory  and  anticipation,  the  conditions  are  given  for 
the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  That  state  of  mind  which, 
relatively  to  the  future,  or  considered  apart  from  time-relations, 
is  disapprobation,  is,  relatively  to  the  past,  dissatisfaction. 
Dissatisfaction,  that  is,  arises  wherever  an  experience  belonging 
to  the  immediate  past  is  at  once  remembered  and  strongly 
disapproved  of;  we  may  define  it  as  emotion  of  a  markedly 
unpleasant  quality  attaching  to  the  ideal  equivalent  of 
immediately  past  experience.  The  very  simplest  example  of 
such  diasatis&ction  might  be  sought  in  the  "  brooding  "  of  the 
animal  that  has  missed  its  prey,  if  only  we  could  be  quite 
certain  that  the  animal  has  "  ideas "  at  all.  In  default  of 
such  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  infra-human  mind  as 
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would  enable  us  to  eettle  this  queetioo,  we  may  take  as  our 
tTpical  example  of  the  earliest  forms  of  dissatisfaction  the 
discontented  feeling  of  the  Australian  whose  boomerang  has 
failed  to  bring  down  a  duck,  or  of  the  Bed  Indian  whose 
enemy  has  escaped  him  unscalped.  Such  feelings  as  these 
clearly  owe  very  little  to  the  educating  and  tiansfonniog 
effects  of  public  opinion.  A  "  wild  boy  "  may  be  suppoeed  to 
experience  something  of  the  sort  when  he  has  failed  to  secure 
his  dinner,  and  a  Bobinson  Crusoe  oi  Enoch  Arden  would 
probably  retain  them  long  after  he  had  lapsed  into  all  but 
complete  barbarism.  As  yet,  however,  untouched  by  the 
infiueuce  of  tribal  sentiment,  such  a  discontent  as  this  can 
hardly  be  called  even  a  rudimentary  sense  of  oblation ;  it  is, 
indeed,  a  feeling  of  what  might  have  been,  it  is  not  yet  the 
feeling  of  what  ought  to  be. 

With  the  growth  of  tribal  and  clan  feeling  comes  a  trans- 
formation. As  intelligence  in  its  development  makes  it 
possible  for  the  tribal  opinion  on  the  behaviour  of  individuals 
to  become  more  and  more  pronounced  and  to  be.  more  and 
more  definitely  expressed  in  languid  as  well  as  in  .action,  we 
pass  from  the  mere  feeling  of  what  might  have  bee'n  to  the 
feeling  of  what  is  expected  of  us.  It  is  here  that  we  should 
perhaps  be  right  in  fixing  the  beginnings  of  a  genui.ie  sense 
of  moral  obligation.  Il  is  in  this  form  of  a  sense  of  ^hat  is 
expected  of  us  by  our  fellow-tribesmen  or  fellow-citizei'is  that 
the  sense  of  obligation  or  duty  meets  us  most  of  all  \n  the 
primitive  morality  of  those  uncivilised  and  half-civi^ised 
communities  among  whom  the  unwritten  customs  and  Cradi- 
tions  of  the  clan  form  the  ultimate  standard  of  conduct  |  As, 
with  the  gradual  development  of  intelligence,  the  cominou 
insight  into  common  interests  also  grows,  and  the  tribe  or  Alan 
widens  into  the  nation,  the  standard  of  behaviour  expectecl  of 
each  citizen  by  his  country  undergoes  a  corresponding  change ; 
the  nature  of  the  services  expected  is  conceived  with  eyer- 
increasiug  enlightenment  and  an  ever-growing  tendency 
towards  embodiment  in  a  consciously  systematic  moral  code. 
In  communities  of  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  such  a  code  of 
conduct  expected  commonly  exists  under  a  double  form :  the 
more  important  services  expected  from  the  individual  form  the 
basis  of  a  legal  code,  enforced  by  a  system  of  punishments  and 
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in  some  cases  rewards,  the  less  important,  forming  what  we 
commonly  call  the  social  code,  being  left  to  be  enforced  simply 
bj  the  exercise  of  public  opinion.  Neglect  to  behave  in  the 
way  expected  by  the  civil  law  is  crime  (or  in  minor  cases 
misdemeanour)  ;;compliance  with  it,  innocence ;  more  generally 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  public  opinion,  or,  as  Locke  calls 
it,  the  law  of  reputation,  is  virtue,  the  violation  of  its 
injunctions  vice.  It  is  in  this  fonn  of  the  recognition  of 
certain  performances  as  expected  from  us  by  our  fellow-citizens 
that  the  sense  of  obligation  most  commonly  appears  in  popular 
Greek  moral  philosophy,  as  represented,  for  instance,  by  the 
Socrates  of  Xenophon,  and  by  many  of  the  minor  interlocutors 
in  Plato. 

Important  modifications  are  introduced  into  this  conception 
of  the  obligatory  as  the  expected  by  the  influence  of  religion. 
Recent  students  of  primitive  religion  seem  on  the  whole  to 
incline  to  the  view  that  morality  and  religion  were  originally 
unconnected  with  one  another,'  and  that  the  close  fusion 
between  the  two  which  to-day  makes  it  appear  self-evident  to 
the  average  man  that  an  immoral  man  cannot  be  really 
religions  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  late  growth  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  among  all  the  peoples  who  have  exercised  an 
appreciable  influence  on  the  growth  of  modern  civilisation,  the 
goda  have  been  regarded  as  so  far  at  one  with  the  fortunes  of 
their  worshippers  as  to  have  an  interest  in  acting  as  patrons 
of  the  cnatomary  tribal  morality,  and  as  avengers  of  offences 
committed  against  it.  Primarily  this,  of  course,  means  no 
more  than  that  the  god  expects  the  same  performances  as 

'  If  the  viewa  nrged  with  much  force  and  ingennity,  u  well  tt  with  copiona 
learning,  in  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Lang's  MyCh,  Rilval,  and  Religion  ebonld 
ultinutalf  find  aoceptkooe,  the  roregoiDg  statement  woald  have  to  be  conaidenbly 
modified.  Hr.  Lang  baa  certainly  produced  wbat  looka  like  reasonable  eTldence  of 
reH(i<nu  belieb,  ftoia  which  tribal  moialitj  receive*  a  ■Dpematnrel  mpport,  even 
Msong  nch  peoples  as  the  Australians  and  the  Andamaneee,  who  are  commonly 
rappoeed  to  poueBs  no  religious  traditions  beyond  certain  doll  and  dirty  myths  witli 
DO  special  bearing  or  morality  (see  qp.  ciL  chaps,  ii.  and  liL).  The  abmnce  of  any- 
lliing  like  a  religious  element  tiom  the  mysteries  of  the  Central  Australian  tribes  so 
fnUy  described  by  Uesars.  Spenc«r  and  GQlen,  on  the  other  band,  appears  to  me  to 
tell  rather  ssrionsly  (gainst  Hr.  Lang's  view,  so  Tar  as  the  Australians  are  concerned. 
Anil  it  seems  questionable  whether  he  has  made  snHicient  allowance  for  the  extent  to 
which  our  accounts  of  the  religions  of  higher  barbarians  [e.g.  Aztecs,  Incas)  have 
bea  colonied  by  the  imsgiiialian  of  Christian  reporters.  On  this  point  the  reader 
who  haa  been  brought  up  on  Prescott  and  hia  Spanish  snthorities  may  consult  with 
advant^e  B.  J.  Payne's  BUtory  q/*  lie  Ncvj  Wrnid,  toL  L 
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public  opinion  expects,  aad  will  add  his  rewards  aad  punish- 
ments to  those  of  the  community^  in  order  to  enforce  its 
demands  on  its  membere.  Gradually,  however,  the  effects  of 
such  a  "  theolc^cal  sanction  "  may  be  traced  in  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  conception  of  the  character  of  the  actions  expected. 
To  begin  with,  the  rewards  and  punishments  imposed  by  the 
god  fire  imagined  as  far  transcending  any  that  the  human 
members  of  the  community  have  it  in  their  power  to  inflict  or 
bestow.  Moreover,  evidence  of  the  kind  which  superstition 
finds  satisfactory  is  frequently  forthcoming  to  prove  that  the 
god  rewards  and  punishes  where  his  worshippers  cannot.  Not 
only  overt  acts  of  rebellion  against  the  demands  of  society,  but 
offences  committed  merely  in  thought  and  intention  appear  to 
be  taken  cognisance  of  by  the  unseen  and  superhuman  patron 
of  the  community,  and  to  be  visited  with  pestilence  or 
bereavement  or  other  calamity.  The  e£Fect  of  all  this  must 
inevitably  be  to  intensify  the  feelings  of  approbation  and 
disapprobation  with  which  the  two  forms  of  conduct  ai-e 
regarded,  as  well  as  to  favour  the  recognition  of  inward 
disposition  and  intention  as  no  less  proper  objects  of  the  moral 
sentiments  than  the  outward  conduct  by  which  they  are 
originally  called  into  being. 

But  the  influence  of  religion  in  transforming  the  primitive 
sense  of  what  is  expected  into  the  civilised  man's  sense  of 
duty  does  not  cease  here.  Beligion  has  contributed  largely 
uot  only  towards  substituting  an  inward  morality  of  charact^ 
and  intention  iar  a  mere  legalistic  morality  of  outward 
periormance ;  it  has  also  helped  to  widen  the  boundaries  of  the 
moral  community.  Originally  the  conduct  that  is  "  expected  " 
is  expected  only  by  members  of  a  small  clan  or  group  of  clans 
from  one  another.  Towards  the  alien  who  stands  outside  the 
special  group  to  which  you  belong,  you  have,  at  this  stage,  no 
obligations ;  he  expects  nothing  of  you,  and  you  in  turn  expect 
nothing  of  him.'  The  rules  of  customary  conduct  only  apply 
within  the  limits  of  your  own  community ;  towards  the  outsider 
you  are  either  indifferent  or  in  the  pre-"  leviathan  "  condition 
of  natural  hostility.  He  is  a  beast  from  another  pack,  a  black 
sheep  in  among  the  white  ones.  At  first,  of  course,  this 
exclusive  attitude  is  also  that  of  religion.  Your  god,  like 
'  Ct  8p«Dcflr  and  Oillen,  NatiM  Triba  of  Central  Atutntlia,  p.  102 
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yoDtself,  is  a  member  of  jour  own  tribe,  and  haa  no  interest  in 
troubling  himself  with  the  affaiis  of  a  stranger.  Jehovah,  let 
us  say,  is  the  god  of  your  tribe,  and  will  reward  or  punish  you 
according  as  you  perform  the  services  expected  by  Himself  and 
by  the  human  members  of  the  elan ;  but  the  stranger  belongs 
to  a  clan  of  which  Chemoah  is  the  patron,  and  Jehovah  an<l 
Chemoeh  are  old  neighbours,  and  consequently  secular  enemies. 
You  have,  therefore,  so  long  as  you  keep  clear  of  the  territories 
of  Cbemosh,  no  reason  to  anticipate  unpleasant  consequences 
from  having  dealt  harshly  with  any  of  his  clansmen.^ 

But  the  moment  that  your  conception  of  the  power  and 
dignity  of  your  god  extends  beyond  these  primitive  limits,  you 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  revise  your  notions  of  the  extent  of  your 
moral  obligations.  As  the  tribal  god  becomes,  whether  under 
the  influence  of  religious  syncretism  or  of  conquest,  or  from 
any  other  reason,  first  a  national  and  thea  a  universal  god,  he 
is  thought  of  as  the  patron  of  a  wider  and  wider  society,  and 
the  notion  of  what  he  expects  widens  proportionately.  The 
part  played  by  religions  syncretism  in  promoting  the  formation 
of  international  confederations  in  Hellas,  and  hy  the  worship 
of  the  "  genius  of  Csesar "  in  creating  a  link  between  Bomaii 
and  provincial  in  the  Early  Empire,  the  establishment  of  a 
common  ethical  and  legal  code,  and  the  genus  at  least  of  a 
cosmopolitan  "  brotherhood  of  man,"  throughout  the  regions 
conquered  by  the  arms  and  faith  of  Islam,  the  partial  realisa- 
tion in  the  Christian  world  of  the  apostle's  ideal  of  a  kingdom 
devoid  of  the  distinctions  of  nationality,  caste,  and  sex,  are  all 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  every  increase  in  the  power  and 
dignity  of  a  god  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  enlargement 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  society  he  is  supposed  to  protect.^ 

It  is  thus  that  rehgious  ideas  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  transition  from  a  moral  code  which  includes  only  duties 
towards  the  members  of  a  small  and  exclusive  circle  to  a  moral 
code  which  embraces,  as  persons  entitled  to  the  performance  of 
certain  services,  all  mankind.  The  violation  of  an  obligation 
enforced  by  the  will  of  a  deity  is  called  sin ;  for  the  fulfilment 

'  Ct  Jndgex  xi.  24,  "Wilt  thou  not  {xmmm  thftt  wbich  Cbemosh  th;  god  giretli 
Ibw  to  poneiB !  So  irhonuotTec  Jehov^  onr  Ood  aboil  drite  out  from  beTora  oi, 
thsn  irjll  ws  poasBU." 

*  Ct.  alao  the  tmuition,  within  tJie  Ilmita  o(  Old  Tesbunaot  Teligion,  flrom  the 
smow  pMtlcalariim  ot  aach  a  MmtimoDt  u  "Yon  only  have  I  known  of  all  tha 
lUioiii  of  tha  earth,"  to  the  broad  nelTenaliim  ottiie  book  of  Jonah. 
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of  such  an  obligation  there  seems  to  be  no  special  word  in  our 
language.  The  condition  of  one  who,  by  neglecting  to  per- 
form the  aerrices  expected  of  him  by  the  god,  has  incurred  the 
divine  displeasure  is  guill  or  pollution ;  the  opposite  condition 
of  a  persona  grata  who  has  won  the  approval  of  heaves  by 
punctilious  observance  of  the  religious  law  is  that  of  hoUnesi. 
It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  these  terms  are  not  solely 
ethical  in  their  meaning.  Iq  bo  far  as  the  services  expected 
by  the  god  consist  of  ceremonial  p^formances,  a  distinction  is 
hound  to  be  felt,  as  intelligence  develops,  between  them  and 
actions  which  demonstrably  affect  the  well-being  of  the  human 
members  of  the  society.  This  distinction  is  familiar  to  us  as 
the  difference  between  ceremonial  holiness  and  moral  purity. 
Of  course,  the  very  existence  of  such  a  distinction  implies  that 
men  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  beginning  to  lose  &ith 
in  the  existence  of  their  traditional  gods.  The  diSerenoe 
between  the  moral  guilt  of  adulterating  the  food-supply  and 
the  merely  ceremonial  guilt  of  breaking  your  last  on  Friday 
can  only  arise  among  men  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
are  abandoning  the  belief  that  both  actions  alike  may  awake 
the  vengeance  of  the  Deity,  and  bring  like  evil  consequences 
upon  themselves  and  their  community. 

In  the  creation  of  this  distinction  we  perceive  the  begin- 
nings of  the  transition  &om  the  theological  to  the  purely 
ethical  conception  of  obhgation.  The  Euthyphro  of  Plato  is 
an  interesting  literary  memorial  of  the  intellectual  difQcuItiea 
with  which  this  change  has  historically  been  attended.  We 
have  seen  that,  even  in  the  theological  stage  of  the  concept, 
the  advance  may  be  made  from  a  morality  which  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  narrow  limits  of  a  tribe  to  a  morality  which 
embraces  the  whole  human  family.  This  advance  has,  for 
instance,  practically  been  made  in  the  religious  morality  of 
the  lat«r  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  closely  aUied 
morality  of  the  Koran.  But  theological  morality,  even  in  its 
moat  universalistic  st^e,  still  suffers  from  two  serious  defects 
which  prevent  it  from  adequately  embodying  the  concept  of 
moral  obligation  in  the  form  which  it  assumes  for  the  fully 
evolved  human  intelligence.  These  defects  are  (1)  the  presence 
of  an  element  of  caprice,  and  (2)  the  retention  in  some  form 
or  other  of  purely  external  and  arbitrary  sanctions  of  conduct* 
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So  long  as  moral  obligation  means  simply  "  what  is  expected 
of  me,"  whether  by  my  fellow-men  or  by  God,  there  is  always 
a  poeedbility  that  man  or  God  may  be  induced  by  prayers,  by 
bribes,  or  by  mere  personal  likes  or  dislikes,  to  expect  less  of 
me  in  some  particulars  than  of  another  person  placed  in  the 
same  position,  or  to  accept  unusual  services  in  some  one  sort 
as  an  equivalent  fcnr  shortcomings  elsewhere.  There  is  always 
at  leaat  the  possibility  of  "compounding  for  sins  that  I'm 
inclined  to  by  damning  those  I  have  no  mind  to."  There  is 
the  possibUity  of  persuading  myself  that  I  can  make  up  for 
n^lect  of  my  obligations  to  my  family  or  my  customers  by 
panctaal  attendance  upon  the  public  ceremonies  of  worship  or 
by  edifying  acts  of  private  contrition  and  devotion.  This 
tendency  is  naturally  fostered  by  the  belief  in  I'ewards  and 
pooisbments  arbitrarily  affixed  by  the  choice  of  the  Deity  to 
particular  forms  of  conduct.  This  belief  in  external  sanctions 
always  brings  with  it  the  danger  that  I  may  persuade  myself 
that  the  remission  of  the  penalty  attached  to  neglect  of  my 
duties  will  place  me  in  the  same  position  as  if  I  had  performed 
them. 

Hence  it  is,  that  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  reflec- 
tion there  inevitably  arises  that  distinction  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  between  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral  law. 
On  the  one  hand,  tradition  asserts  that  the  Deity  expects  from 
me  certain  services,  la^ly  of  a  personal  kind ;  on  the  other, 
as  my  intercourse  with  human  beings  lying  outside  the  pale 
of  my  religion  becomes  more  frequent,  and  as  the  conditions  of 
life  become  generally  more  complicated,  I  find  myself  strongly 
disapproving  of  behaviour  towards  my  fellows  which  is  not 
condemned,  or  is  even  enjoined,  by  the  traditional  religious 
cod&  According  to  the  religious  code,  all  such  feelings  of  self- 
disapprobation  or  guilt  should  be  removable  by  the  perform- 
ance of  ceremonies  believed  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  heaven, 
bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  my  dissatisfaction  with  my 
conduct  persisting  in  spite  of  all  that  religion  can  do  for  me. 
This  inner  discord  may  even  take  the  extreme  form  of  an 
apparently  irreconcilable  conflict  between  my  unwillingness  to 
iDcur  the  heaviest  penalties  of  divine  wrath  by  acting  counter 
to  a  distinct  enactment  of  the  religious  code,  and  my  equal 
nnwillingness  to  assure  myself  of  the  rewards  of  divine  &Tour 
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by  perfusming  an  act  of  which  I  intenselj  disapprove.  When 
a  man  comes  to  the  point  of  saying  to  himself,  "  It's  a  sin,  and 
I  Bhall  be  sent  to  hell  for  it,  but  do  it  I  must,"  he  has  reached 
the  stage  of  moral  development  at  which  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion ceases  to  be  theological,  and  becomes  purely  ethical' 

In  this,  its  final  development,  the  sense  of  oblation 
becomes  independent  of  the  belief  in  an  external  law-giver  and 
an  external  sanction.  The  known  effects  of  certain  general 
types  of  conduct  upon  my  own  experiences  and  those  of  my 
fellow-men  are  now  the  grounds  upon  which  these  types  of 
conduct  are  approved  and  disapproved.  Moral  obligations,  in 
this  form,  carry,  as  they  do  not  at  either  of  the  stages  of 
development  we  have  hitherto  been  considering,  their  own 
warrant  and  sanction  along  with  themselves,  and  morality  thus 
becomes  a  law  without  either  law-giver  or  penal  code.  The 
sense  of  obligaldon  has  ceased  to  be  a  sense  of  what  is  expected 
of  me,  and  has  become  a  sense  of  what  I  expect  of  myself  It 
is  in  this  form  of  a  self-imposed  law  that  obligation  or  duty 
has  attracted  the  notice  of  Eant  and  the  later  moralists,  who 
have  built  their  systems  on  the  foundations  of  his  Critique  of 
Practiced  Eeeaon.  The  "  self-imposed  "  character  of  the  moral 
law,  however,  is  not  an  ultimate  and  Inexplicable  mystery ;  it  is 
a  phenomenon  which  only  appears  in  the  most  complex  and 
highly  developed  types  of  civilised  society,  and  has  a  history,  of 
which  we  believe  ourselves  to  have  given  the  leading  outlines. 
From  the  first  vague  feeling  of  what  might  be,  throu^  the 
varying  forms  assumed  by  the  sense  of  what  is  expected,  up  to 
the  final  culmination  of  morality  in  a  set  of  systematic  convic- 
tions of  what,  whether  expected  of  me  by  another  or  not,  ought 
to  be,  we  are  dealing  with  the  continuous  evolution  of  a  single 
aspect  of  mental  life,  of  which  the  first  beginnings  are  to  be 
found  in  the  vague,  scarcely  personal,  dissatisfaction  of  the 
savage,  possibly  even  of  the  animal 

It  is  worth  remarking,  perhaps,  that  the  sense  of  obligation, 
as  it  actually  exists  in  the  average  civilised  man,  is  a  complex 
thing  made  of  convictions  and  sentiments  in  all  the  various 
stages  of  the  process  we  have  just  described.  "  I  ought,"  or 
"  I  feel  obliged,"  means  to  the  ordinary  Englishman  partly 
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'  Society  expects  this  of  me,"  partly  "  Grod  will  require  this  at 
my  hands,"  partly  "  I  can&ot  respect  myself  if  I  do  not  do 
thia"  The  theologian  in  whom  the  sense  of  duty  habitually 
takes  the  form  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  and  the  philo- 
aopber  in  whom  it  wears  the  shape  of  reverence  for  a  self- 
imposed  law,  ate  exceptional  instances  of  men  in  whom  the 
whole  mass  of  moral  convictions  have  developed  pari  paafu, 
And  homogeneously ;  in  the  majority  of  practical  men  various 
parts  of  the  whole  mass  will  be  found  to  have  attained  very 
different  levels  of  logical  evolution.  "I  ought  to  keep  my 
word"  perhaps  means  "  I  should  despise  myself  if  I  lied  "  to 
the  same  man  to  whom  "  I  ought  to  say  my  prayers  "  means 
"God  expects  it  of  me,"  and  "I  ought  to  stand  by  the 
privil^es  of  my  order,"  "  My  social  circle  will  be  offended  if 
I  don't"  It  is  only  the  "  ought "  that  means  "  I  expect  it  of 
myself"  which  is  the  true  and  proper  "  ought "  of  specifically 
moral  obligation.  An  action  expected  of  myself  is  a  moral 
duty,  and  the  appropriate  predicates  which  are  used  to  describe 
acts  which  it  is  a  moral  duty  to  perform  and  avoid  respectively 
are  the  words  "  right "  and  "  loroiig."  "With  the  recognition  of 
a  aelf-impoeed  law,  according  to  which  acts  may  be  classed  as 
rigM  and  tDrong,  the  evolution  of  the  sentiment  and  concept 
of  obligation  has  reached  its  goal.  Any  attempt  to  transcend 
these  distinctions  takes  us  once  more  out  of  the  sphere  of 
mwality  into  that  of  religion.  How  morality,  after  emanci- 
patii^  itself  firom  the  control  of  ceremonial  reUgion,  comes 
once  more  to  fuse  with  art  and  science  in  a  higher  form  of 
religioa  it  will  be  our  object  to  show  in  a  later  chapter.  For 
(he  present  we  are  concerned  simply  with  the  development  of 
the  ethical  concepts  and  sentiments  as  such 

Oar  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  sentiment  of  obligation 
is  virtoally  also  an  account  of  the  genesis  of  conscience.  Con- 
science only  differs  from  the  sense  of  obligation  in  being  the 
product  of  a  rather  more  developed  process  of  refiection. 
Where  obligation  attaches  to  the  single  act,  conscience  is  con- 
cerned rather  with  classes  or  systems  of  actions.  Conscience, 
in  iact,  is  simply  a  general  name  for  the  aggregate  of  a  man's 
convictions  as  to  what  his  obligations  are.  Again,  in  the  term 
"obUgation"  we  perhaps  lay  more  stress  on  the  emotional  than 
on  the  intellectual  factor  in  the  complex  sentiment  or  judg- 
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meat  of  approbation ;  "  conecieDce,"  on  the  other  hand,  ia  felt 
to  be  a  name  as  much  for  the  inteUectual  judgments  paased 
upon  our  actions  as  for  the  feelings  b7  which  these  judgments 
are  inspired. 

The  chief  mistake  which  we  have  to  avoid  In  talking  in  this 
way  of  the  totality  of  our  convictions  about  our  obligations 
under  a  common  name  is  that  of  supposing  that  there  is  more 
unity  or  system  about  those  convictions  than  there  actuaUy  is. 
"  Conscience  "  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  the  name  of  a  single 
"  faculty "  or  "  activity "  of  the  soul,  and  in  this  respect  to 
be  on  ft  level  with  "  understanding,"  "  will,"  and  the  rest  of 
the  familiar  terms  of  the  old  pre-acientiiic  psychology.  But 
we  have  all  learned  by  now  that  a  "  faculty "  of  the  soul  is 
either  nothing  at  all  or  a  convenient  name  for  an  a^regate  of 
individual  mental  states  which  agree  in  poesessing  some  im- 
portant features  in  common.  And  experience  wiU  readily 
convince  us  that  tMs  is  the  ease  with  "conscience."  What 
we  mean  by  a  man's  "conscience"  is  the  f^regate  of  his 
judgments  and  convictions  as  to  what,  from  time  to  time  and 
in  varying  circumstances,  he  ought  to  do.  And  we  shall  see 
on  re:9ection  that  this  aggregate  of  conscientious  convictions  is 
by  no  means  so  much  of  a  piece  as  our  use  of  a  single  name 
for  it  would  seem  at  first  to  imply.  The  ideal  man,  no  doubt, 
would  be  one  whose  judgments  about  his  duties  formed  a 
single  coherent  system,  equally  developed  in  every  conceivable 
direction  and  free  from  any  shade  of  inconsistency  or  one- 
sidedneas  ;  but  we  are  unfortunately  none  of  us  "  ideal,"  and 
what  we  actually  find  in  ourselves  is  not  one  thoroughly 
articulated  system  of  moral  convictions,  but  many  Eiystems  of 
the  most  varying  degrees  of  relative  development,  not  complete 
harmony  and  coherence,  but  undue  callousness  in  one  direction 
balanced  by  over-scrupulosity  in  another.  One  man  has  that 
system  of  conscientious  convictions  and  scruples  which  has 
to  do  with  commercial  integrity  developed  to  the  point  of 
punctiliousness,  while  in  that  which  is  concerned  with  the 
repression  of  his  animal  appetites  he  may  be  as  rudimentary  as 
the  sav^e;  another  is  keenly  alive  to  the  most  trifling 
deviation  from  the  strictest  standard  of  sexual  purity,  but 
quite  insensible  to  the  immorality  of  contracting  monetary 
obligations  which  he  has  no  prospect  of  discharging. 
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Theee  are,  no  doubt,  extreme  cases ;  the  requiremeats  of 
<ndJQarr  life  Datorally  b^et  in  moat  of  us  a  certain  average 
aU-TOond  moral  development,  though,  even  bo,  eveiy  coneiderable 
nction  of  society  has  its  own  distinctive  peculiarities.  The 
coontry  gentleman's  consdence  is  not  that  of  the  tradesman, 
nor  the  soldier's  that  of  the  lawyer.  On  a  less  striking  scale 
membera  of  the  same  social  class  may  all  find  in  them- 
aelres  the  same  inequality  of  moral  development  in  different 
directions.  We  may,  in  tact,  apply  to  the  esse  before  us  the 
excellent  remark  which  Beneke  has  made  about  "faculties" 
is  general^  Each  one  of  us  has  not  one  conscience,  but  an 
indefinite  plurality  of  consciences,  each  with  its  own  appropriate 
tabject-matter  and  its  own  peculiar  degree  of  sensibility. 

To  put  the  same  tbii^  in  another  way,  we  may  say  that 
the  term  "  conscience  "  is  the  name  given  to  a  certain  aggregate 
of  "  apperceptive  "  systems.  As  the  persons  and  objects  with 
whioh  we  have  to  deal  in  practical  life  naturally  fall  into  a 
namber  of  more  or  leas  detached  groups,  so  the  judgments  as 
to  our  duty  which  are  concerned  with  these  various  groups  of 
persons  and  objects  tend  to  Call  into  similar  partly  independent 
doBters.  The  judgments  which  concern  one  and  the  same 
group  naturally  "  apperoeive  "  one  anotber ;  that  is,  by  their 
reciprocal  action  upon  one  another,  they  readily  coalesce  into 
ifBtems  with  a  coherent  and  definite  structure  of  their  own, 
eodowed  with  sufficient  permanence  to  ofier  considerable  resist- 
uoe  to  modification  &om  without ;  and  we  thus  come  in  the 
end  by  a  fairly  fixed  set  of  moral  principles.  In  the  conscious- 
DOS  of  an  ideal  personage,  such  as  the  "  wise  man  "  of  Aristotle, 
thia  process  would  be  carried  to  its  final  completion;  the 
Sfstems  formed  in  the  manner  already  described  would  further 
proceed  to  assimilate  and  apperceive  one  another  into  a  single 
utd  aU-embracing  scheme  of  life ;  in  the  actual  world,  how- 
ever, this  ideal  is  only  imperfectly  realised  ;  there  are  always 
gaps  and  flaws  in  our  practical  as  well  as  in  our  theoretical 
interpretation  of  the  tacts  of  life. 

Taking  "  conscience,"  then,  as  a  general  name  for  a  rather 

looae  a^regate  of  partially  independent  sets  of  convictions  and 

inndples,  we  may  further  say  that  each  of  these  subordinate 

Bfstems  of  moral  judgments  {e.g.  the  average  man's  convictions 

'  LehrbueJi  der  PtycAologir,  %  11. 
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about  bvuiiiiess  honesty)  is  the  final  outcome  of  a  process 
whereby  a  numbei  of  individual  judgments  of  the  same  general 
type  have  coalesced  into  a  single  systematic  whole ;  and  the 
individual  judgments  out  of  which  these  systems  have  grown 
may  easily  be  seen  to  be  distinguished  from  other  judgments 
by  the  conmion  characteristic  that  they  are  all  judgments  oi 
approbation  and  disapprobation — that  is,  judgments  eipreasive 
of  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  with  which  a  certain  course 
of  action  is  contemplated  in  retrospect  or  in  anticipation — 
judgments  about  the  pleasure-pain  character,  not  of  events  in 
the  way  of  sense-experience,  but  of  our  memories  and  expecta- 
tions of  them.  This  description  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  closely  conscience  is  connected  with  the  sentiment  of 
obligation,  and  how  completely  any  analysis  which  throws 
light  on  the  growth  of  the  latter  will  dispel  the  clouds  of 
mystery  which  have  sometimes  been  thought  to  hang  about  the 
former.  From  our  point  of  view  there  is,  indeed,  just  as  much 
or  as  httle  miracle  and  mystery  about  conscience  as  about 
any  other  complex  phenomenon  of  fully  developed  mental  life. 
The  laws  which  preside  over  the  development  from  the  first 
primitive  judgments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  the 
elaborate  system  of  obligations  recognised  by  the  consciences 
of  civilised  mankind  are  precisely  those  same  laws  of  mental 
synthesis  which  govern  the  formation  of  all  systems  of  uaiversa) 
judgments. 

It  is  thus  a  complete  psychological  mistake  to  apeak  of 
the  judgments  of  "  conscience  "  as  being  in  some  way  or  other 
sui  generis,  and  possessing  a  peculiar  and  incommunicable 
infallibility.  They  are  only  so  far  sui  geruris  as  any  set 
of  judgments  concerning  a  special  subject-matter  may  be  said 
to  be  BO.  There  is,  of  course,  a  wide  generic  difference  between 
judgments  expressive  of  our  sentiments  and  preferences  and 
judgments  which  merely  record  the  observed  facts  of  experience 
in  abstraction  from  the  feelings  which  the  contemplation  of 
them  awakens.  In  respect  of  this  general  difference,  the  judg- 
ments of  logic,  ethics,  and  aesthetics  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be 
generi^cdly  different  from  those  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
generically  like  one  another.  There  is  a  logician's  or  philo- 
sopher's, and  an  artist's  conscience,  as  well  as  a  moral  conscience. 
It  is  further  possible  to  point  out,  as  we  ourselves  shall  try  to 
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do  in  the  sequel,  certain  oharaoteriatics  by  which  the  judgments 
of  approbation  which  conetitute  the  Bubject-matter  of  ethics 
differ  firom  those  closely  allied  judgments  which  are  studied  by 
esthetics.  The  existence  of  each  lesser  distinctions,  however, 
by  no  means  effaces  the  family  resemblance  which  all  systems 
of  judgments  of  approbation  exhibit,  as  contrasted  with  judg- 
ments about  merely  "  objective "  facte.  As  we  may  have 
occasion  to  see  in  the  course  of  our  essay,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  those  judgments  of  approbation  which  belong  to  ethics 
and  those  which  belong  to  assthetics  is  by  no  means  rigidly  fixed. 
Our  decision  as  to  what  are  questions  of  morality  and  what 
questions  of  mere  "  taste "  will  be  found  to  be  so  largely  a 
matter  of  mere  convenience  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
Eerbart's  treatment  of  ethics  as  a  mere  subordinate  division  of 
the  wider  science. 

Not  does  oor  analysis  of  the  facte  denoted  vaguely  by  the 
term  "conscience"  justify  the  popular  assertions  about  the 
inikllibility  of  Its  judgments.  To  assert  that  conscience  is 
infallible  would  be  to  say  in  other  words  that  we  never  have 
good  reason  to  modify  oiu-  judgments  of  approbation  or  the 
sentiments  which  they  expresa  This  is,  of  course,  infinitely  far 
from  being  the  fact.  Every  new  discovery  of  the  consequences 
to  ourselves  and  to  others  of  a  line  of  conduct  may  possibly 
modify  the  feelings  with  which  in  future  the  idea  of  acting  in 
that  particular  way  is  regarded.  There  is  thus  every  oppor- 
tunity for  the  almost  unlimited  modification  of  our  judgments 
of  approbation  and  disapprobation  in  the  course  of  a  long 
experienca  The  validity  and  authority  of  those  judgments, 
like  that  of  aU  other  judgments,  ultimately  depends  upon  the 
degree  to  which  we  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  means  of 
passing  a  sound  judgment.  "  Conscientious  objections  "  of  the 
kind  80  frequently  appealed  to  by  electioneering  agitators  of 
various  kinds,  i.e.  the  strong  prejudices  of  persons  who  have 
never  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  sound 
judgment  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  their  conduct,  are  really 
entitled  to  no  more  respect  than  any  other  set  of  ignorant 
prejudices.  We  might,  indeed,  fairly  say  no  man  has  a  right 
to  a  conscience  in  matters  which  he  has  not  qualified  himself 
to  understand.  At  best  the  "  infallibility  of  conscience " 
t&D  only  mean  that  at  any  one  moment  I  know  what  I  do 
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approve ;  it  affords  me  no  guarantee  that,  when  I  have  learned 
hj  experience  the  coQBequeDces  of  acting  In  the  way  I  approve,  I 
shall  Btill  approve  the  aame  thing.  The  extent  to  which  my 
conscieDtious  convictions  are  in  this  latter  sense  "  infallible," 
i.e.  the  extent  to  which  mj  approbation  and  disapprobation  are 
a  matter  of  permanent  system  and  coherent  principle,  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  I  can  succeed  in  informing  myself 
about  the  bearing  of  the  particular  act  upon  my  own  life  and 
the  lives  of  others  as  a  whole,  and  this  is  a  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  can  only  be  obtained  by  long  and  careful  stady  of 
the  physical  and  social  conditions  of  hnman  existence. 

Beaponsibiliif/  is  a  concept  the  development  of  which 
clearly  runs  parallel  to  that  of  obligation.  Psychologically 
the  main  difference  between  the  sense  of  responsibility  and 
the  sense  of  obligation  would  seem  to  be  that  where  the  tatter 
implies  a  reference  to  the  future  the  former  carries  a  conscious 
reference  to  the  past  I  feel  the  "  obligation  "  to  perform  an 
action  when  I  at  once  contemplate  it  as  a  thing  yet  to  be 
done  and  as  a  thing  expected  horn  me.  I  feel  "  responsible  " 
when  I  remember  an  act  as  already  done,  and  know  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  not  what  was  "  expected."  Besponsi- 
bility  may  thus  be  said  to  be  the  other  side  of  obligation,  and 
like  obligation  to  appear  successively  in  three  main  forms  as 
general  intelligence  advancea  I  am  primarily  responsible 
to  my  tribesmen,  who  will  visit  their  displeasure  upon  me 
when  I  fail  to  behave  in  the  way  they  expect  of  me.  Id  a 
more  complex  form  of  society  than  the  primitive  tribe  or  clan, 
this  responsibility  appears  partly  as  actual  accountability  to 
the  l^al  tribunals  of  the  state,  partly  as  liability  to  the 
censure  of  "  public  opinion."  Or  again,  I  am  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  the  conduct  expected  of  me  to  that  unseen 
and  superhuman  member  and  patron  of  the  tribe  who  has 
exceptional  powers  of  observing  delinquencies  that  pass  un- 
noticed by  other  eyes,  and  exceptional  facilities  for  avenging 
them.  I  am  responsible  to  God  (or  more  generally  to  the 
"  supernatural,"  "  the  ancestral  spirits,"  etc.)  for  the  conduct 
He  demands  of  me.  All  that  has  been  said  about  the  way  in 
which  theological  conceptions  widen  the  scope  of  obligation, 
while  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  secret  intention  into 
equal   importance  with  the   overt  act,  will,  of  course,  apply 
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with  eqnal  force  to  the  ioiluence  of  religion  upon  the  sense 
of  Tesponsibility.  To  God  I  am  reeponslble  for  thoughts  and 
porposes  as  well  as  for  words  and  actions,  and  for  my  behaviour 
towards  all  mankind  as  well  as  towards  my  townsmen  and 
countrymen.  Finally,  when  the  evolution  of  ethical  sentiment 
is  complete,  I  am  responsible  to  myself  for  obedience  to  a  law 
which  I  impose  on  myself,  for  the  discharge  of  duties  which 
I  expect  from  myself,  and  should  continue  to  expect,  though 
God  and  man  were  to  agree  to  connive  at  my  disregard  of 
tbem. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  responsibility,  like  oblation,  with 
which  it  is  so  intimately  connected,  implies  the  existence  of 
the  "  ideal "  forme  of  mental  life,  memory  and  anticipation, 
and  that  a  being  p<»8e8sed  only  of  sensations  could  not  possibly 
feel  itself  responsible.  If  any  one  likes  to  apply  the  term 
'  personality  "  to  such  rudimentary  selfhood  as  is  implied  in 
the  simplest  memories  and  expectations,  he  will  then  be 
justified  in  saying  none  hot  persons  are  reaponsibla  Such 
relatively  dear  consciousness  of  personality,  however,  as  is 
enjoyed  by  the  civilised  adult  does  not  precede,  but  rather 
springs  from  a  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  through  being 
b«ated  as  responsible  and  thus  made  to  feel  my  continuity 
with  my  own  past  that  I  come  to  be  truly  a  "  person."  The 
juristic  and  casuistic  questions  about  responsibility  for  acts 
done  under  intoxication,  in  temporary  insanity,  etc.,  are 
interesting  as  serving  to  show  how  vague  our  ideas  about 
personality  are,  but  do  not  concern  ua  here. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  of  explanation  about  the 
most  difficult  and  complex,  which  is  also  historically  the  most 
recently  acquired  of  the  principal  ethical  concepts — the  concept 
of  moral  personality.  To  some  readers  it  will  perhaps  seem 
strange  that  we  should  have  spent  so  much  time  in  discussing 
obligation,  conscience,  and  responsibility,  without  having  as 
jet  dealt  with  what  is  regarded  by  a  numerous  and  distin- 
guished school  of  moralists  as  the  central  and  fundamental 
concept  of  ethics.  Our  reason  for  adopting  this  order  of 
treatment  is  in  truth  a  very  simple  one,  and  it  is  this.  It  is 
demonstrable  matter  of  history  that  the  full  sense  of  person- 
ality is  a  later  and  more  complex  product  of  psychical  evolution 
than  the  simpler  forms,  at  any  rate,  of  ethical  practice  and 
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theory.  The  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  by  themselves 
a  striking  proof  that  men  knew  what  was  meant  by  duty  and 
the  good  and  conscience  and  the  rest  of  the  ethical  concepts 
long  before  they  had  conceived  the  elaborate  hypotheses  about 
their  mental  nature  which  give  the  modem  word  "  person " 
its  meaning.*  For  the  psychologist  it  is  a  fact,  the  significance 
of  which  can  hardly  be  overrated,  that  Greek  philosophy  ran 
it9  course  &om  its  dawn  in  the  crude  physical  speculation  of 
Thales  to  its  Alexandrian  sunset  without  ever  inventing  any 
technical  term  corresponding  to  our  cat^ory  of  "  personality." 
Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  loss  was  altogether  on  the  side  of 
Greek  philosophy.  When  one  comes  to  ask  after  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  person,"  one  finds  one's  self  lost  in  a  mixture 
of  vague  metaphysics,  with,  if  possible,  vaguer  psychol<^. 
Apart  from  metaphysical  assumptions,  which  have  been  on 
principle  excluded  from  our  statement  of  the  empirical  facts 
of  ethics,  it  soems  impcMtsible  to  say  exactly  bow  much  or  how 
little  mental  continuity  is  requisite  to  constitute  petsonahty 
or  personal  identity,  unless  you  specify  more  particularly  the 
purposes  for  which  you  desire  to  define  the  terms.*  Personality 
clearly  means  some  sort  of  conscious  mental  continuity,  but 
it  seems  in  vain  to  ask  how  much.  Are  the  higher  animals 
in  a  rudimentary  way  persons  ?  Is  a  child  of  tender  years  a 
person  ?  Can  the  fragmentary  experiences  of  my  dreams  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  life  of  a  person  ?  If  so,  do  they  belong 
to  my  personal  life  ?  What  d^:ree  of  solution  of  mental 
continuity  brought  by  disease,  accident,  etc,  would  amount  to 
alteration,  and  what  further  d^ree  to  suppression  of  person- 
ality ?  These  are  questions  which  every  one  can  ask,  but  no 
one  can  answer  with  certainty  and  precision.  Your  answer 
to  any  one  of  them  depends  upon  the  amount  of  conscious 
mental  continuity  you  mean  to  include  in  your  definition  of 
"personality,"  and  there  seems  to  be  no  better  reason  for 
adopting  a  high  or  low  standard  in  the  matter  than  the  taste 

'  For  iDitanoe,  the  perfonnsDce  of  uUoni  tnita  roG  taXeO  ao  ■tron^]'  imUted 
upon  by  Arutotlfl  ia  exactly  vhat  we  meaa  by  obedience  to  a  sense  of  daty  or  obligs- 
tion  ;  tbe  rirtDoiu  rpoaiptirii  and  the  conflict  In  tlie  mind  of  tbe  Atfiirtp  between  thJ) 
and  hU  momentary  desires  descrilie  the  same  paychologioal  facts  as  an  covered  by 
OUT  notion  of  "conscience"  and  "remorse,"  and  the  distinction  between  "Tolantsry" 
and  "involuntary"  acts  corresponds  exactly  to  that  which  would  be  drawn  to-iliy 
between  the  deeds  for  which  we  are,  and  those  for  which  wo  ore  not  "responsible." 

'  See  the  discussion  in  Appearance  arid  Realily,  chap,  ix.,  from  which  what  tollovn 
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and  foncy  of  the  indMdual  psytihologist.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  definite  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  muck  is  requisite  to 
constitute  personality  ? "  we  must  first  of  all  know  what  kind 
of  personality  is  meant  If  you  mean  legal  personality,  the 
line  will  have  to  be  drawn  in  one  place ;  if  you  mean  morai 
personality,  it  may  be  best  to  draw  it  in  another ;  it  is  all  a 
question  of  degrees. 

In  fact,  the  question,  "  When  has  a  continuous  stream  of 
mental  life  sufficient  individuality  to  make  it  a  person  ? "  is 
exactly  like  the  equally  unanswerable  question,  "  When  is  a 
quantity  of  matter  one  thing?"  neither  can  be  answered 
unless  you  know  the  purpose  for  which  the  definition  is  re- 
quired. If  we  want  to  know  what  is  moral  personality  we 
most,  then,  first  of  all  appeal  to  common  pre-scientific  language 
to  tell  OS  what  kind  of  beings  are  actually  rec<^:nised  as  moral 
persons.  If  we  can  once  be  clear  in  a  general  way  as  to  what 
xat  of  mental  existence  is  clearly  recognised  as  personal,  for 
the  purposes  of  our  ordinary  moral  judgments,  we  may  succeed 
in  discovering  what  peculiar  psychological  qualifications  go 
to  constitute  moral  personality.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  never  regard  any  creatures  as  persons,  in  the  special  sense 
attached  by  ethics  to  the  word,  except  those  who  are  at  any 
rate  in  some  degree  "  responsible "  for  their  actions.  When, 
in  a  bmooB  criminal  trial  some  few  years  ago,  a  child  of  three 
was  described  by  one  of  the  witnesses  as  a  "  person  of 
nnosnal  determination,"  there  was  probably  no  spectator  in 
the  Court  and  no  reader  of  the  reports  of  the  case  who  did 
not  feel  the  phrase  to  be  a  ridiculous  abuse  of  langu^e.  In 
another  connection  the  application  of  the  word  "person"  to 
a  mere  baby  might  perhaps  have  been  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged, but  where  the  question  was  one  of  personal  char- 
acter, it  could  not  but  appear  strangely  out  of  place.  And  in 
all  probability  the  universal  answer  to  the  question  why  a 
child  of  three  should  not  be  called  a  person  would  have  been, 
"  Because  persons  are  responsible  for  their  actions  and  babies 
are  not."  Popular  langu^e  marks  the  same  feeling  of  the 
distinction  between  babies  and  "persons"  by  its  instinctive 
tendency  to  substitute,  to  the  mortal  offence  of  admiring 
mothers  and  nurses,  the  neuter  for  the  properly  personal  pro- 
nouns in  speaking  of  them  and  their  belongings. 
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Moral  personality,  then,  is  founded  upon  "  reBpooslbility," 
and  implies  at  least  as  much  mental  continuit;  as  we  have 
seen  to  be  necessary  for  the  genesis  of  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bilitf .  No  being  has  even  the  mdimentB  of  moral  persooality 
who  does  not  possess  enough  mental  continuity  to  remember 
its  own  past  and  anticipate  its  own  future  actions.  But  the 
degrees  to  which  any  creature  retains  the  memories  of  its 
past  actions  and  anticipates  its  future  actions  may  be  almost 
infinitely  variooa.  In  the  early  stages  of  child-life  it  may  be 
that  only  the  immediate  past  and  the  immediate  future  are 
remembered  and  anticipated.  The  events  of  a  few  days  or 
even  houiB  ^o  have  faded  into  irreparable  oblivion,  or  at  least, 
if  recalled  at  all,  seem  so  far  away  as  to  be  no  more  real  than 
a  dream ;  the  events  of  next  week  are  as  little  imagined  and 
ezpected  beforehand  as  the  events  of  the  next  century  or  of 
the  next  life.*  In  adult  life,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
a  vast  stock  of  orderly  and  systematised  memories  reaching 
back  from  the  just  vanishing  moment  to  the  dim  and  distant 
years  of  early  childhood,  and  an  equally  systematic  stock  of 
plans  and  anticipations  embracing  a  future  that  has  to  be 
measured  by  decades,  or  even  by  centuries.  It  is  dear  that 
along  with  the  general  intellectual  growth  indicated  by  this 
advance  in  memory  and  anticipation  there  must  go  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  capacity  to  recollect  the  marks  of  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation  with  which  various  forms  of  conduct 
have  been  received  in  the  past,  and  to  anticipate  the  way  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  received  in  the  future.  What- 
ever circumstances  make  generally  for  an  increase  in  power 
to  remember  and  anticipate  wUl  thus  make,  in  the  absence  of 
any  special  counteracting  influences,  for  the  development  of  the 
seose  of  responsibihty  and  the  consciousness  of  moral  personality. 

Moral  personality,  then,  is  not  a  fixed  psychological 
condition  which  emerges  once  and  for  all  at  a  certain  point 
in  our  mental  history ;  it  is  normally  in  a  state  of  constant 
prc^ressive  development  from  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence  in 
early  childhood  to  its  culmination  in  the  years  of  intellectual 
maturity.  To  be  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  a  moral 
personality  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  a  man  of  fixed  princdples 

'  CtBpeDcerBi]dOil]en,JV<><iM7Viteio/'0)i(niJ^iHfnlIia,p.264."AliABA«lua 
DatiTS  nerer  looki  hr  auougb  ahead  to  coniidgr  what  will  be  the  effect  on  tbe  Tood- 
■uppl;  in  fature  yean  U  be  allowe  a  particular  child  to  live." 
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and  formed  character.  It  is,  in  other  words,  to  have  reached 
s  pitch  of  mental  development  at  which  memory  and  the 
sense  of  responsibilitj  go  back  to  the  furthest  past,  and  antioi- 
pfttion  and  the  senae  of  obligation  reach  forward  to  the 
most  distant  fiitnre  events  of  life.  Just  in  so  &r  as  this 
coDtinnity  of  the  experienced  present  with  the  past  and  the 
future  is  actually  realised  in  our  coDSciousness  are  we  truly 
moial  persona  in  the  senae  demanded  by  ethics. 

PetBonality  in  the  moral  sense  is  thus  simply  the 
sjstematiaed  form  of  what,  in  its  simpler  beginnings,  we  call 
the  sense  of  obligation  and  responsibility.  If,  then,  some 
rudimentary  personality,  so  much  at  least  as  is  implied  in  the 
simplest  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  immediate  past,  and 
obligation  in  the  immediate  future,  be  present  in  even  the 
earliest  forms  of  ethical  action  and  feeling,  full  and  complete 
moral  personality  is  itself  not  an  original  endowment,  but 
one  of  the  latest  acquisitions  of  iadividual  and  race.  It  is 
a  prime  moral  duty  to  become  a  person,  just  because  yon  are 
not  already  one.*  The  flighty,  irresponsible  beings  of  the 
"Harold  Skimpole"  type,  who,  by  education  or  disposition, 
are  incapable  of  bearing  in  mind  the  responsibilities  contracted 
a  day  ago  or  making  provision  to  meet  the  calls  of  the 
morrow,  are  not  so  much  bad  and  immoral  persons  as  creatures 
who,  whether  through  their  own  fault  or  not,  are  not  in  the 
true  ethical  sense  persons  at  all.  The  current  phrase,  "  an 
overgrown  child,"  describes  their  mental  condition  with  strict 
scientific  accuracy. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  connection  to  write  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  steps  by  which  full  moral  personality 
develops  oat  of  the  simplest  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
tribe  or  neighbours  for  an  individual  act.  For  the  complete 
description  of  the  development  we  should  require — (1)  an 
acoonnt  of  the  general  laws  regulating  the  formation  of 
interconnected  systems  of  tmiversal  judgments  and  the  con- 
cepts in  which  the  results  of  these  judgments  are  summarised; 
(2)  and   in  particular,  a  theory  of  the  formation  of  that  set 

'  Of  CODTM  one  can  ftl!  back  upon  the  diatinctioD  (well  ciJled  b;  Buaa  "  &igid« 
cliatiiietio  ")  bctveen  ocfui  and  potaitta,  uid  ray  arery  hnnua  b«iiig  It,  evsn  in 
infiDey  (or  before))  polnUiaUy  >  penon.  Bat  bu  any  problem  ever  ie>l]y  been 
■dred  to  the  BStiaTautioQ  of  ui  aabitissed  mind,  by  the  intxoduction  of  i  mere  Terbal 

illiBiiBOftbiskind!    Whttis  "  potentiiHty  "t  uidiinoteT«r7tlill]g"pote(itiaIlr" 

■t  other  thinga,  when  one  cornea  to  thinli  of  It  ? 
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of  judgmenta  and  concepts  which  isBues  In  the  diBtinction 
of  a  ^f,  originally  conceived  as  identical  with  the  organic 
bodf,  from  other  selves,  and  from  the  world  of  selfless  things ; 
(3)  with  a  further  theory  of  the  steps  by  which  the  first 
'  materialistic  notion  of  the  self  is  transformed  into  the 
conception  of  self  as  an  inmiaterial  system  of  ideas,  emotions, 
and  habits.  All  these  topics  are  so  fully  dealt  with  in 
the  current  works  on  general  psychoI(^  that  it  seems  ud- 
necessary  to  go  into  them  here  in  anything  like  detail.  Od 
(2)  we  have  already  said  enough  for  our  purpose  in  the  last 
chapter,  where  we  spoke  of  the  origin  of  the  distinction 
between  the  subject  or  self  and  the  things  amongst  which  it 
moves. 

We  need  only  add  here  that,  for  the  particular  form  which 
thi£  concept  of  a  permanent  self  takes  in  ethics,  the  existence 
of  a  social  as  well  as  a  merely  physical  environment  is  the 
most  important  condition.  An  intelligent  being  placed  alone 
amid  a  world  of  inanimate  things  might,  indeed,  by  the  aame 
aort  of  process  as  that  by  which  my  own  body  gets  dis- 
tinguished &om  other  objects,  come  to  have  some  conscious- 
ness of  itself  as  a  adf,  but  it  would  scarcely  be  likely  to 
develop  all  that  we  mean  by  moral  selfhood.  It  is  by  being 
-expected  to  do  certain  things,  and  by  being  made  to  feel  the 
approval  and  disapproval  of  my  elders  and  fellows  in  con- 
aequence  of  what  I  have  done,  that  I  get  into  the  habit  of 
feding  myself  a  responsible  creature  or  moral  person.  The 
actual  fact  of  having  to  answer  for  my  behaviour  begets  the 
corresponding  subjective  sense  of  accountability;  children 
whose  education  has  been  conducted  by  n^Ugent  elders  upon 
the  principle  of  laisser  oiler  show  through  life,  or  until  later 
experience  has  sobered  them,  a  lack  of  moral  character  and 
personality  due  to  the  lact  that  they  have  not  been  made  to 
answer  to  anybody  for  their  early  conduct  On  the  moral 
side  as  well  as  on  the  intellectual  the  individual  is  the 
product  of  the  tribe,  a  fact  which  we  shall  find  of  significance 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  claims  of  some  modem  egoistic 
speculations  in  which  the  emancipation  of  the  individual 
from  all  social  obligations  and  restraints  is  set  up  as  the  goal 
of  moral  progress. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  aspect  of  the  growth  of 
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the  conc^t  of  moral  peisonality  wliich  claims  at  our  baads 
something  more  than  a  refereuce  to  the  standard  works  on 
psychology,  aa  it  exercises  a  singularly  potent  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  primitive  ethical  notiona  themselves. 
We  have  already  said  that  originally  the  predicates  "  good  " 
aad  "  bad,"  which  express  the  primary  ethical  sentiments  of 
approval  and  disapproval,  can  be  and  are  applied  to  the  widest 
variety  of  objects.  Originally,  as  the  evidence  of  language  as 
well  as  of  child  psychol(^  shows,  qualities  of  things  and 
qoalities  of  persons,  qualities  of  body  and  qualities  of  mind, 
are  all  alike  described  as  "  good "  and  "  bad  "  respectively, 
according  as  the  contemplation  of  them  is  pleasing  or  painful 
The  child  who  flogs  in  his  anger  the  table  against  which  he 
haa  knocked  bis  head,  the  savage  who  whips  or  breaks  his 
idol  when  the  results  of  his  worship  are  unsatisfactory,  has 
the  habit,  as  we  loosely  say,  of  "  personifying  "  everything,  or 
rather,  as  we  might  more  accurately  express  ourselves,  has 
not  learned  to  draw  the  distinctions  betokened  by  the  use  of 
the  terms  "  person  "  and  "  thing  " ;  for  him  the  behaviour  of 
things  and  the  behaviour  of  persons  stand  ethically  on  the 
same  level  The  adult  civilised  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
spite  of  occasional  relapses  into  the  attitude  of  childhood 
under  the  influence  of  momentary  passion,*  habitually  draws 
an  immense  distinction  between  the  qualities  and  behaviour 
of  things  and  those  of  persona  Things,  be  holds,  are  not 
'  good  "  or  "  bad  "  in  the  full  moral  sense  of  the  words ;  moral 
goodness  belongs  only  to  persons.  And,  even  among  the 
actions  and  qualities  of  persons,  the  fully  civilised  mind  draws 
a  fiirther  and  less  clear  distinction  between  those  which  are, 
properly  speaking,  morally  good  or  bad,  and  those  which  are 
not.  The  distinction  seems  to  rest  on  no  very  assured 
psychological  foundation,  and  the  moment  you  try  to  And 
any  fixed  principle  about  it  you  get  into  confusion,  but 
the  fact  of  its  existence  is  undeniable.  Koughly  speaking, 
the  civilised  mind,  consistently  or  not,  holds  that  the 
physical  qualities  of  persons,  and  such  of  tbeii  actions  as 
are  done  either  under  compulsion  or  in  unavoidable  ignorance 
of  the  circumstances,  are  "  indifferent " ;  it  is  only  psychical 
*  Compara  also  the  lUle  itf  iniiid  nvsmled  b;  the  AtbeDiio  prutice  of  tiyiii); 
tlis  mapon  with  which  tbs  ox  «m  killed  at  tha  Dlpolia,  aud  the  numeroiu  medixral 
triali  of  amiual*. 
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qualities  aod  actions  arising  from  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  an  idea  which  are  called  morally  "  good  "  or  "  bad." 

The  sharp  contrast  thus  existing  for  the  civilised  mind 
between  things  approved  on  "  moral "  and  things  approved 
on  other  grounds  has  even  led  many  psychologists,  in  defiance 
of  the  evidence  of  langu^e  and  of  child-life,  to  assert  that 
the  sentiments  of  "  moral "  approbation  are  absolutely  unique, 
and  not  to  be  traced  to  a  common  origin  with  those  of  more 
general  or  aesthetic  approbation  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term.  As  we  have  throughout  assumed  that  all  judgments 
of  approbation  have  a  common  p8jchol<^cal  origin,  and  that 
the  various  applications  of  the  predicates  "  good  "  and  "  bad  " 
are  only  modifications  of  a  single  primary  meaning,  we  ere 
bound  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the  growth  of  this 
distinction  between  the  "  good "  and  "  bad  "  of  morality  and 
the  more  general  "  good  "  and  "  bad  "  of  mere  general  approval 
and  disapproval  Note  that  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  recognition  of  any  kind  of  distinction  between 
persons  and  things  must  affect  the  sentimente  connected  with 
the  qualities  of  each  class  of  objects.  The  distinction  in  question 
has,  for  instance,  not  seriously  affected  our  use  of  the  aesthetic 
predicates  "  beautiful "  and  "  ugly."  When  we  speak  of  a 
"  beautiful "  woman,  or  even  of  a  "  beantiful "  character,  we  are 
quite  conscious  that  we  are  using  an  epithet  which,  in  spite  of 
any  minor  modifications  of  meaning,  is  generically  identical  in 
sense  with  that  which  we  employ  in  talking  of  a  "  beautiful " 
landscape.  No  one  has  ever  been  moved  by  consideration 
of  the  moral  applications  of  aesthetic  predicates  to  surest 
that  the  sentiment  of  moral  "  beauty "  is  primarily  distinct 
in  getttre  from  that  awakened  by  any  other  kind  of  "  beauty." 
How  is  it,  then,  that  a  distinction  which  has  so  little  affected 
the  meaning  of  "  beautiful "  should  so  profoundly  have 
modified  the  meaning  of  "  good "  as  to  lead  naturally  to  the 
belief  that  the  "  goodness "  of  an  action  or  a  character  is 
something  quite  different  from  the  goodness  of  anything  else  ? 
How  has  it  come  about  that  the  predicates  "  good "  and 
"  bad  "  should  customarily  convey  a  different  meaning  when 
applied  to  persons  from  that  they  bear  in  reference  to  things  ? 
The  following  su^estions  are  thrown  out  as  possibly  helping 
to  explain  how  predicates,  originally  ascribed  to  the  qualities 
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of  both  persons  and  things  alike,  should  by  dviliaed  men  now 
be  used  primarily  of  persons  only,  and  only  in  a  secondary 
sense  of  things. 

(1)  One  of  the  earliest  differences  to  be  perceived  between 
things  and  persons  is,  that  things  never  show  any  signs  of 
disapproving  or  approving  our  behaviour  to  them.  A  child 
must  very  early  in  his  life  discover  that  persons  expect  certain 
behaviour  of  him,  and  express  their  satisfactioD  or  diseatls&c- 
tioQ  in  various  ways,  while  things  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Men  and  women  take  the  child's  offered  sweetmeats,  they 
smile  with  pleasure  and  say,  "  Good  boy  " ;  the  table  or  chair 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Men  and  animals,  again,  sometimes 
hit  back  if  you  strike  or  scratch  them ;  you  may  flog  the  table 
as  long  as  you  like  without  provoking  any  retort.  These  facts 
are  commonly  and  rightly  insisted  upon  by  the  psychologlBt 
as  the  source  of  our  notions  of  activity  and  causation  ;  ethics 
u  also  interested  in  them  as  affording  the  basis  for  still  earlier 
asd  simpler  mental  discoveriea  A  chUd  is  enabled  by  experi- 
ences of  this  kind,  even  before  he  possesses  any  intelligible 
theories  about  causation,  to  discover  that  it  is  the  behaviour 
of  men  and  animals,  and  not  that  of  tables  and  chairs,  that  is 
of  primary  importance  to  him ;  his  attention  is  taken  up  and 
his  emotions  aroused  much  more  by  the  things  that  expect 
certain  behaviour  from  him  than  by  those  that  do  not,  and 
this  of  itself  would  sufficiently  explain  why  it  is  that  the 
judgment  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  soon  comes  to  be 
concerned  principally,  if  not  exduaively,  with  the  actions  of 
peraons  and  not  with  the  qualities  of  things.  It  is  the 
behaviour  of  persons  that  to  an  ever-increasing  extent  has  the 
main  significance  for  our  emotional  life. 

(2)  There  is  also  an  almost  more  striking  difference 
between  persons  and  things  which  a  child  would  probably 
»on  discover  for  himself,  even  if  his  elders  did  not  take  the 
puns  they  do  to  impress  it  upon  him.  The  thing,  as  the 
child  soon  finds,  cannot  move  itself ;  if  it  is  to  be  the  means 
of  exciting  a  change  in  his  emotions,  it  must  be  made  so  by 
the  intervention  of  a  person.  For  instance,  if  his  toy  is 
broken,  it  is  to  father  or  mother  that  he  goes  to  have  it 
mended ;  if  the  table  hurts  him  when  he  runs  against  it,  he 
is  shown  how  by  taking  more  heed  to  his  steps  he  might  have 
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escaped  the  accident.  If  he  tries  to  move  a  heavy  object  in 
order  to  get  at  something  that  he  wants,  and  pulls  it  down 
upon  himself,  he  is  told  that  he  should  have  asked  some  one 
to  lift  it  for  him.  All  through  his  life  in  the  nurseiy,  experi- 
ence is  teaching  him  that  it  depends  in  almost  every  case  on 
some  piece  of  behaviour  on  the  part  of  himself  or  some  other 
member  of  the  family,  whethei  the  qualities  of  the  thii^ 
round  him  shall  be  productive  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  to  him. 
The  lesson  he  is  thus  learning  is  commonly  said  to  be  that 
things  have  no  power  of  action,  or  that  activity  belongs  only 
to  persons.  Tt  may  be  expressed  without  introducing  the 
obscure  metaphysical  implications  of  the  term  "activity"  in 
the  following  form.  All  through  childhood  we  are  busy 
learning  that  our  physical  environment  is  of  only  secondary 
importance  in  its  influence  on  our  happiness  in  compariaon 
with  our  social  environment.  The  higher  the  grade  of  civilisa- 
tion attained  by  the  society  into  which  a  child  is  bom,  the 
more  completdy  is  this  subjection  of  physical  to  social  en- 
vironment an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  earlier  and  more 
thoroughly  the  lesson  is  learned. 

Putting  aside  all  metaphysical  theories  of  causation,  it  is 
increasingly  true,  as  civilisation  advances,  that  persons  can  help 
themselves  and  things  cannot.  On  every  occasion  when  the 
child  in  the  nursery  is  shown  how  he  may  escape  being  hurt  by 
things  by  taking  care  not  to  run  into  them,  or  by  asking  the  help 
of  his  elders,  on  every  occasion  on  which  his  interest  is  awakened 
in  a  new  toy  by  being  shown  how  to  "make  it  work,"  he  is  learn- 
ing that  the  character  of  our  experiences  depends  primarily 
upon  the  behaviour  of  persons,  and  only  in  a  very  secondary 
d^ree  upon  the  qualities  of  things.  Thus,  while  still  in  the 
nursery,  the  child  of  a  civilised  race  comes  to  connect  his 
pleasant  and  his  painful  memories  and  anticipations  above  all 
things  with  persons  and  their  doings.  It  is  therefore  not  at 
all  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  is  to  persons  and  their  actions 
that  he  specially  applies  the  predicates  "  good "  and  *'  bad," 
when  he  learns  to  use  them  as  expressive  of  his  sentiments  of 
approbation  and  disapprobation.  It  is  not  because  the  ethic^ 
sentiments  "do  not  belong  to  the  pleasure-pain  series,"  but 
because  our  pleasures  and  pains  are  infinitely  more  dependent 
upon  the  behaviour  of  persons  than  upon  the  qualities  of 
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things,  that  we  come  by  a  very  natural  pioceas  to  apply  the 
ethical  predicates  all  but  excIusiTely  to  persons  and  the  actions 
of  persons,  and  to  feel  that  things  are  "  good  "  or  "  bad  "  only 
in  a  secondary  sense. 

The  same  lesson  of  the  oTerwhelmingly  preponderating 
importance  of  the  social  over  the  physical  environment,  which 
the  cbUd  bom  into  a  civilised  family  has  every  facility  for 
learning  promptly  and  easily,  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
experience  be  slowly  and  painfully  mastered  by  the  primitive 
community.  Men  who  at  first  attributed  the  failure  of  their 
shot  to  the  "  badness  "  of  the  bow,  would  gradually  leant  bow, 
by  selecting  the  right  kind  of  wood  and  fibre,  etc.,  the  accidente 
they  found  so  unpleasant  might  be  avoided.  From  the 
mcHuent  this  lesson  was  learned,  it  would  be  the  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  selection  of  the  wood,  and  not  the  wood  itself, 
around  whom  the  feelings  which  find  vent  in  the  judgment 
"  good  "  or  "  bad  "  would  centre ;  what  had  once  led  to  an 
expression  of  di^iust  with  the  bad  bow  would  now  inspire  a 
judgment  of  censure  on  the  maker.  It  is  precisely  those 
things  which  are  so  little  known  to  us  or  so  far  away  from  us 
that  we  cannot  discover  any  way  of  influencing  their  behaviour 
by  onr  own — the  vokano,  the  sea,  the  wind — around  which  the 
ethical  predicates  and  the  sentiments  they  express  continue  to 
cling  long  after  men  have  come  in  general  to  transfer  their 
approbation  and  disapprobation  &om  the  thing  to  the  person 
by  whose  conduct  it  can  be  made  available  either  for  pleasure 
or  for  pain.  And  it  is,  of  course,  also  precisely  these  great 
inaccessible  constituents  in  our  physical  environment  which 
determine  the  limits  within  which  our  happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness  can  be  made,  by  advancing  civilisation  to  depend  upon 
the  social  environment,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
Scientific  progress  has  enabled  us  to  be  very  largely  indifferent 
to  changes  in  the  mere  physical  environment,  but  it  has  not 
as  yet  discovered  a  substitute  for  the  sun  or  an  antidote 
against  an  earthquake.  Hence,  even  in  civilised  society,  there 
still  lingers  a  sense  of  the  "  beneficence  "  of  the  central  body 
of  our  system  and  the  "  spite  of  nature  "  that  permits  a  great 
volcanic  eruption  or  a  deadly  earthquake.'     Note  that  the 

'  For  an  intereatiiig  example  of  the  wtj  in  which  tbew  primitive  ethical  eenti- 
mmta  can  lii^er  on  eren  in  the  moit  philosophic  mind  read  the  carione  footnote  In 
Bosuqaet'a  Logic,  it  2IS.    It  ii  a  miatake  to  (peak  of  *ucb  judgments  as  it  they 
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process  deBcribed  ia  accelerated  b;  our  infitinctive  special 
interest  in  (1)  things  that  move,  (2)  and  of  things  that  move 
in  our  own  species.  Hence  the  distinction  is  drawn  even  more 
easily  than  was  su^ested  ahore. 

These  reflections  will,  I  trust,  remove  any  difficulties 
which  might  otherwise  be  felt  about  our  derivation  of  moral 
predicates  from  a  form  of  sentiment  originally  aroused  by 
many  other  besides  personal  qualities.  As  the  recognition  of 
mental  continuity  and  the  supreme  importance  of  the  actiona 
of  persons  becomes  increasingly  clear,  it  becomes  possible  to 
regard  any  single  act  as  only  one  instance  of  a  general  habit 
of  acting  in  a  particular  way  displayed  by  the  ^ent  on 
numerous  and  repeated  occasions.  It  thus  becomes  possible 
to  pass  judgments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  not 
merely  on  individual  acts,  but  upon  whole  series  of  acts,  upon 
habits  and  ways  of  life.  At  the  same  time,  various  influences, 
probably  most  of  all  such  religious  influences  as  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  this  connection,  lead  to  the  recc^iiition 
of  intention  and  feeling  by  the  side  of  overt  action  as  proper 
objects  of  approval  and  disapprovaL  By  this  means  a  com- 
parison of  complete  lives  and  characters  in  respect  of  moral 
goodness  and  badness  is  rendered  possibla  The  estimated 
moral  goodness  of  a  life  or  character  as  a  whole  is  called  its 
merit}  The  concept  of  Tuerit  (in  the  case  of  negative  merit, 
demefi-t)  has  presumably  passed  through  much  the  same  st^es 
as  those  of  obligation  and  reaponaHUity.  My  jnerit  means 
primarily  the  tokens  of  approbation  I  receive  &om  the  society 
to  which  I  belong;  then  tokens  of  divine  approbation  ;  finally, 
the  degree  of  approbation  with  which  I  myself,  or  another 
comparing  my  character  as  a  whole  with  a  recognised  standard 
of  obligation,  is  constrained  to  r^ard  it.  The  merit  of  a 
single  act  can  only  he  estimated  when  it  is  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  life  and  character  of  which  it  forms 
part. 

Merit,  as  expressing  the  ethical  judgment  upon  a  com- 
pleted life  or  character,  is  the  most  highly  complex  concept, 

arow  ^m  ■  "  penoniGcfttion  "  of  natural  objects  ;  tliejr  u«  remiiut  of  &  priiuitiTa 
aUga  of  faeling  at  which  the  ethical  predicates  had  not  got  tfaemaelTas  spedaUy 
Btcsched  to  "  personal "  abjecta. 

>  N.B.—ii  is  identical  with  the  Hin.  of  which  Aristotle  ipeaki  t»  the  itandan]  of 
eqnaUtf  in  "dlatribulin"  juitice, 
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and  the  last  word  of  ethic&  There  remains,  it  is  true,  a  point 
of  view  at  which  it  ceases  to  be  appropriate  to  express  either 
approbation  or  disapprobation  of  character ;  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  whole  univerae  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  one  life  may 
be  said  to  be  just  as  essential  to  the  whole  scheme  and  just  as 
much  in  its  proper  place  as  any  other,  since  all  alike,  each  in 
its  way,  display  the  characteristic  attributes  of  the  whole,  and 
none  could  be  suppressed  without  mutilation  of  the  system  to 
which  all  belong.  This  is  the  view  of  science,  which  finds  in 
the  universe  nothing  to  praise  or  blame,  but  only  things  to 
ondenitand,  and  of  evangelical  religion,  which  sees  in  the 
deatioatiou  of  some  vessels  to  honour  and  others  to  dishonour 
the  same  &ee  grace  and  disposition  of  Ciod.  Whatever  may 
be  said  for  such  an  attitude — and  we  shall  see  in  a  later 
chapter  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  it — it  is  not 
that  of  ethics.  In  leaving  behind  us  the  final  expression  of 
human  approbation  and  disapprobation  in  our  estimate  of 
man's  merit  and  demerit,  we  are  passing  out  of  the  realm  of 
ethics.  If  the  concept  of  "  merit "  will  not  adequately  express 
the  full  truth  about  human  actions,  then  ethics  must  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  being  a  body  of  ultimate  metaphysical  truths. 

The  contents  of  the  last  few  pages,  and  in  particular  the 
remarks  on  merit  and  denurit  with  which  they  closed,  will  have 
made  it  clear  that  a  systematic  account  of  the  ethical  senti- 
ments, as  they  exist  in  the  civilised  community,  must  take  the 
form  of  a  theory  of  values.  Every  jui%ment  of  approbation 
may  be  called,  with  respect  to  its  attitude  towards  the  object 
approved,  a  judgment  of  relative  worth.  Hence  ethics  has  in 
modem  times  frequently  and  rightly  been  called  a  science  of 
values  or  worth.  If  we  have  not  ourselves  hitherto  used  this 
expression,  the  reason  has  been  simply  a  desire  to  guard 
against  the  metaphysical  implications  that  might  to  some 
minds  seem  to  lurk  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  worth."  Now 
that  we  have  offered  an  entirely  empirical  account  of  the 
formation  and  meaning  of  the  principal  ethical  concepts,  we 
may  perbape,  before  bringing  a  lengthy  chapter  to  the  close  for 
which  both  reader  and  writer  are  longing,  make  a  few  remarks 
about  worth  or  value  in  general,  in  order  more  completely  to 
divest  the  terms  of  any  ulterior  metaphysical  significance. 
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There  is,  iu  particular,  one  dangerouB  misconceptioa 
which  we  feel  we  cannot  paas  without  a  word  of  warning. 
One  sometimes  hears  of  a  certain  "  absolute  worth,"  which  is 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  qualities  and  actions  approved  by 
morality,  and  to  these  alona  In  contrast  with  the  "  absolute 
worth  "  of  conduct  which  conforms  to  the  laws  of  morality, 
conduct  conformable  to  the  laws  of  other  systems  of  values,  as, 
for  instance,  economics,  is  then  said  to  have  a  merely  "  relative  " 
worth.  In  this  way  the  recognition  of  the  essential  character 
of  ethics  as  a  theory  of  values  may  be  made  to  lead  back  to 
the  old  error,  criticised  in  our  last  chapter,  of  supposing  that 
ethics  is  founded  upon  a  metaphysical  theory  of  the  absolutely 
good  OF  ultimate  "best."  In  order  to  guard  against  any 
possible  misconceptions  of  this  sort,  it  is  well  to  insist  in  the 
plainest  terms  at  our  disposal  upon  the  purely  "  relative " 
character  of  all  worth  or  value  whatsoever.  "  Absolute " 
worth  is,  if  you  take  the  terms  at  all  strictly,  no  better  than 
a  Bat  contradiction.  For  "  worth  "  or  "  value  "  of  all  kinds 
belongs  only  to  those  things  the  possession  of  which  affords 
satisfaction  to  sentient  beinga  To  say  that  a  thing  has 
"  worth "  or  "  value "  means  no  more  than  that  there  exist 
beings  to  whom  the  possession  and  ultimately  the  enjoyment 
of  the  thing  in  question  affords  pleasure.  The  measure  of 
value  of  all  kinds  is  our  sense  of  our  own  needs.  That  has 
value  which  is  recognised  by  mankind  as  answering  to  some 
human  want.  The  want  may  be  material,  it  may  be  sesthetic 
or  intellectual,  or  again  it  may  be  moral  In  all  these  senses, 
then,  a  thing  or  act  can  be  said  to  possess  value.  That  has 
material  value  which  ministers  to  our  need  of  nourishment, 
warmth,  and  shelter,  that  festhetic  value  which  gives  us  the 
peculiar  kind  of  satisfaction  that  arises  from  the  contemplation 
of  unity  and  coherency  of  form,  that  intellectual  value  which 
assists  us  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  unity  of  plan  in  the 
bewildering  maze  of  physical  and  psychical  occurrences ;  lastly, 
that  has  moral  value  or  worth  which  answers  to  the  demand 
for  a  type  of  character  consistent  with  itself  and  with  the 
structure  and  purpose  of  civil  society. 

And  one  thing  is  "  worthier "  than  another  just  in  so  far 
as  it  yields  to  the  beings  whose  enjoyment  of  it  is  presupposed 
permanent  and  unconditional  satisfaction.     One  thing  may  be 
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more  "  valuable  "  than  another  because  it  is  less  rapidly  con- 
sumed in  the  process  of  enjoyment,  and  thue  may  be  made  to 
yield  pleasure  not  once  merely,  but  repeatedly,  and  as  a 
comparatiTe  permanency.  Plato  would  have  said,  and  I  think 
justly,  that  it  is  for  this  among  other  reasons  that  the  satis- 
bctiona  of  the  intellect  are  "  better "  or  more  "  real "  or 
"  worthy "  than  those  of  the  belly.*  You  cannot,  says  the 
proverb,  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too,  but  the  food  of  the 
mind  and  soul,  like  the  sacramental  elements,  ia  "  eaten  and 
not  consumed." 

And  again,  there  are  some  things  which  will  give  us  satis* 
GKtion  only  under  special  and  by  no  means  always  existing 
psycho-physical  conditions,  and  there  are  yet  others  firom  which 
we  derive  unfailing  enjoyment  in  all  the  changing  conditions  of 
life  Meat  can  only  be  enjoyed  when  you  are  hungry  and  drink 
when  you  are  thirsty,  but  the  man  of  ethical  or  religioos  con- 
viction  enjoys  the  approval  of  conscience  or  the  peace  which 
passeth  understanding  alike  in  riches  and  in  poverty,  in  ful- 
ness and  in  hunger,  in  freedom  and  in  bonds,  in  health  and  in 
aicknesa  And  there  are  experiences,  in  themselves  momentary, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  attended  with  constant  satisfaction, 
while  for  an  anticipated  renewal  of  them  one  would  face  a 
lifetime  of  pain  and  obloquy.  Manifestly,  then,  more  value 
must  be  aacribed  to  the  things  which  give  us  so  unconditional 
a  pleasure  than  to  those  which  by  a  slight  psychical  or 
physical  modification  of  the  organism  may  become  objects  of 
di^ust  and  loathing.* 

ThoB,  by  attention  to  these  two  characteristics,  permanence 
of  enjoyment  and  unconditionality  of  enjoyment,  we  may 
readily  construct  on  purely  empirical  principles  a  table  of 
values,  and  we  may  even  explain  the  ascription  of  the  first 
place  in  the  table  to  those  qualities  of  moral  and  religious 
character  which  no  freak  of  external  fortune  can  take  away 
from  a&  But  every  "  value  "  in  the  table,  from  the  "  absolute 
worth  "  of  moral  character  down  to  the  "  worth  "  of  the  most 
momentary  gratification  of  animal  appetite,  is  piirely  "  relative  " 
to  the   peculiar   psycho-physical  constitution  of   the    human 

'  R^nMu,  686. 

*  ThoDgh  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  amatUium  irae  ira  not  unknown  in 
Ik  religknia  workl,  and  Uutt  there,  is  etiiewhere,  thejr  do  not  always  end  in  the 
parerbial  war. 
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organism.  Things  h&ve  worth  for  us  merely  because  they 
meet  our  wants.  What  for  U8  is  worthless  may  for  differently 
constituted  beings  have  considerable  value,  and  vvx  versa. 
If  intelligence  had  happened  to  develop  in  the  canine  rather 
than  in  the  human  race,  carrion  would  have  been  valuable 
and  dothing  materials  would  have  been  worthless.  If  it  were 
not  that,  in  a  race  of  creatures  placed  in  the  environment  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  mercy  and  purity  are,  on  the  whole, 
productive  of  more  general  unconditional  and  unfailing  eigoy- 
meut  than  cruelty  and  license,  there  would  be  no  meaning  in 
saying  that  the  former  qualities  are  worthier  than  the  latt^. 

The  "  absolute  worth  "  of  morality  means  only  that,  on  the 
whole,  in  morality  human  beings  find  something  which  gives 
them,  independently  of  special  modifying  circumstances,  what 
th^  want,  and  in  wickedness  they  do  not.  History  su^este 
the  reflection  that  with  great  differences  in  the  physical  and 
social  environment  there  must  go  corresponding  differences  in 
the  scale  of  values ;  the  respective  worth  to  society  of  ruthless- 
ness  and  of  meroifulness  in  its  rulers  is  not  now  what  it  was 
no  longer  ago  than  the  Norman  Conquest.  And  the  eye  of 
religious  intuition  seems  also  to  discern  that  our  distinctions 
of  moral  worthiness  and  unworthiness  lose  their  significance 
in  the  sight  of  God,  before  whom  all  are  alike  guilty,  and 
with  whom  justification  is  a  matter  not  of  merit,  but  of  free 
grace.  To  say  that  certain  acts  or  qualities  have  "  absolute  " 
or  "  unconditional "  worth,  then,  can  mean  no  more  than  that 
their  worth  depends  only  upon  the  conditions  involved  in  the 
very  existence  of  civilised  human  society  in  general,  and  not 
upon  any  more  special  circumstances  peculiar  to  a  particular 
individual  or  a  particular  civilised  society.  Justice,  for 
instance,  may  be  said  to  have  absolute  value  in  the  sense  that 
its  worth  for  the  Hellene  is,  in  the  phrase  of  Aristotle,  the 
same  as  its  worth  for  his  Persian  neighboiu-,  though  for  such 
intelligent  beings  as  the  "  gods,"  who  have  none  of  the  wants 
to  which  the  institution  of  private  property  ministers,  it  is 
valueless.' 

It  would  be  easy,  by  reference  to  the  meaning  of  "  value  " 
in  economics  and  eesthetics,  to  show  that  in  those  sciences 
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also  the  "  valuable  "  aod  "  worthlesa  "  meati  eimply  the  thinge 
that  do  and  that  do  not  yield  satisfaction  to  men.  The  only 
diSerence  between  the  "  absolute  "  worth  of  character  and  the 
relatiTe  worth  of  wealth  or  beauty  is  that  the  wants  satisfied 
by  morality  are  more  universally  felt  and  more  constantly 
recurring  than  any  others.  The  craving  for  truth  or  beauty 
is  confined,  even  in  civiliaed  society,  to  a  select  few ;  society  in 
general  could  subeiet  without  philosophers  or  painters — it  could 
not  Bubedst  without  the  attainment  by  the  vast  majority  of  its 
members  of  a  certain  level  of  moral  sentiment.  And,  again,  a 
man  may  be  happy  in  ignorance,  or  even  in  poverty,  but — so 
moralistB  at  least  assume — few  men  could  be  permanently 
contented  with  a  life  of  successful  villainy.  The  art  of 
morality  is  the  one  art  in  which,  to  paisphi-ase  the  expressione 
of  the  Vlabomc  Protagoras,  no  one  can  afford  to  be  an  amateur.^ 
The  worth  of  morality,  then,  is  "  absolute  "  only  so  long  as  the 
existence  of  the  general  conditions  of  civilised  human  life  is 
tacitly  taken  for  granted ;  it  is  "  absolute "  in  the  sense  that 
the  cravings  satisfied  by  moral  institutions  and  habits  are  such 
as  are  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  intelligent  beings  with 
the  constitution  and  environment  of  mankind,  whereas  those 
which  give  scientific  or  sesthetio  experiences  their  value  are 
peculiar  to  a  few  individuals  of  exceptional  physical  and 
psychical  constitution.  If  all  mankind  bad  the  scientific  or 
the  artistic  disposition,  it  is  clear  that  our  judgment  of  the 
relative  worth  of  moral  and  other  attainments  might  be 
indefinitely  modified.  Thus  there  is  nothing  in  the  proposition 
that  ethics  is  a  theoiy  of  values  which  really  militates  against 
our  claim  that  ethics  is  a  purely  empirical  science.  It  is  for 
empirical  psychology  to  say  what  qualities  are  and  what  are 
not  of  "  absolute  "  worth  for  human  beings.* 

The  reader  will  perhaps  have  missed  in  the  foregoing 
account   of  the  ethical    sentiments   the   terms  "desire"  and 

'  Plato,  PnOagomt,  322  o  n. 

*  It  is  Dsccsur;  to  note  tlut  it  is  not  pltaiure,  bat  xUi^adiim,  liy  which  the 
~mrtli"  of  >  thing  iB  meunred.  "Worth"  or  "Tklne"  only  belongg  to  things  in  so 
Tiru  they  comfl  up  to  certain  pra-siisting  Etsndutis  or  mtistj  certun  pre-existing 
oiiiDKii.  Hence  the  onl;  creatnrea  tot  whom  experiences  on  be  sold  to  have  worth 
■n  thoee  who  possess  the  ideil  torms  of  paycbic^  life,  memoiy  and  aotidpstion. 
Hence  aloo  an  experience  which,  though  pleasarable,  is  in  no  respect  a  fulfilment  of 
an  antidpition,  a  lealisatlon  of  an  idea,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  worth. 
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"  will,"  which  usually  occupy  so  promiueut  a  place  in  ethical 
discussioiis.  We  have  spoken  fiequently  of  the  pleaBurable  or 
painful  anticipation  of  an  experience,  but  have  hardly  men- 
tioned the  desiring  or  the  willing  of  an  experience.  The 
absence  of  these  expressions  from  our  analysis  has,  of  couise,  been 
intentional  Our  object  in  avoiding  them  was  to  indicate  our 
agreement  with  those  peycholc^ste  who  refuse  to  recognise 
"  conation  "  as  an  original  and  unanalysable  feature  of  experi- 
ence by  the  aide  of  cognition  and  feeling.  As  the  "  tripartite  " 
analysis  of  experience  into  the  aspects  of  cognition,  feeling,  and 
conation,  thoi^h  discarded  by  more  than  one  eminent  authority 
among  recent  psycholc^iBta,  is  still  perhaps  generally  accepted, 
it  is  only  right  that  we  should  briefly  explain  our  reasons  for 
dissatisfaction  with  it,  and  should  indicate  how  the  phenomena 
of  "  desire  "  and  "  will "  are  described  in  our  own  tenninol(^. 
Our  objection  to  the  recognition  of  "  conation  "  as  equally 
primitive  with  ci^:nition  and  feeling  is,  briefly,  that  all  the 
phenomena  described  by  the  term,  in  so  far  as  they  belong  to 
psychology  at  all,  seem  analysable  into  elements  of  cognitioD 
and  feeling,  and  further,  that  "conation,"  as  customarily 
described,  seems  to  include  something  which  is  strictly  speak- 
ing not  psycholc^cal. 

This  will  become  clear  if  we  consider  any  simple  case  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "  desire."  In  the  simplest  desires 
psychological  analysis  will  show  the  presence  of  the  two  ele- 
ments which  we  have  regarded  as  essential  to  a  "sentiment," 
the  expectation  of  certain  experiences  and  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
or  pain  accompanying  this  expectation,  So  far,  all  that  has 
happened  is  manifestly  capable  of  description  in  terms  of 
cognition  and  emotion  alone.  Where,  then,  does  the  new  mental 
element,  "  conation "  come  into  the  process  ?  Apparently, 
according  to  the  believers  in  the  "  tripartite "  character  of 
mind,  with  the  execution  of  movements  adapted  towards 
securing  the  experiences  which  are  anticipated  with  pleasure 
or  avoiding  those  anticipated  with  pain.  It  is  the  fact  that 
anticipations  lead  to  movements  which  have  begotten  the  belief 
in  "  conation  "  as  distinct  from  feeling  and  cognition.  But 
"  movement,"  from  the  strictly  psychological  point  of  view,  is 
itself  nothing  but  a  succession  of  complex  sensations — of  sight, 
pressure,  contact,  etc — accompanied  by  changes  of  feeling-tone. 
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For  tbe  physicist  or  the  physiolt^ist,  of  courae,  motion  means 
something  very  different  from  a  euccession  of  sensations  and 
feelings,  but  motion  in  the  physicist's  or  physiologist's  sense  is 
not  movement  as  actually  experienced,  but  a  mere  abstraction 
from  experience,  a  mere  partial  representation  of  a  part  of 
the  fuU  concrete  experienced  event.  For  the  physicist  motion 
means  change  of  position,  i.e.  some  part  of  what  we  see  when 
we  watch  the  movement  of  our  limbs  or  of  external  objects ; 
for  the  phyraologist  the  movement  of  a  limb  is  a  matter  of 
muscular  contractions,  i.e.  once  more  something  which,  under 
certain  conditions  of  experiment,  we  may  see,  but  of  which  the 
infiEtnt  beginning  to  move  his  limbs  is  profoundly  ignorant, 
and  would  remain  ignorant  all  his.Ufe  long  if  there  were  no 
physiolt^ts  to  enlighten  him.  If  once  we,  as  psycholc^sts, 
free  oar  notions  of  experienced  movement  from  associations 
derived  from  physical  and  physiological  sources,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  tbe  description  of  what  is  actually  perceived  when 
a  limb  is  moved,  there  seems  to  remain  nothing  but  what  can  be 
snccesafully  resolved  into  cognitive  and  emotional  elements. 

Stated  in  strictly  psychological  language,  apart  from 
physiological  implications,  the  facts  about  "conation"  are  these. 
Tbe  pleasurable  or  painful  expectations  of  certain  experiences 
is  regularly  followed  by  a  series  of  complex  sensational  and 
emotional  states  of  a  special  kind  (kiniesthetic  sensations). 
Throughout  the  series  thus  set  up  the  emotional  tension  aris- 
ing from  the  conflict  between  the  feelings  awakened  by  the 
anticipation  and  those  awakened  by  its  continuance  in  the 
merely  "  ideal "  form  is  constantly  changing.  In  a  case  of 
successful  "  conation  "  the  direction  of  the  change  is  through- 
out negative ;  the  emotional  tension  steadily  decreases,  until 
at  last  a  final  state  is  reached  in  which  it  becomes  zero  as  the 
anticipated  experience  is  actually  enjoyed,  in  the  case  of 
pleasurable  anticipation,  or  finally  ceases  to  be  anticipated,  in 
the  case  of  unpleasant  anticipation.  In  an  unsuccessful "  cona- 
tion "  the  process  is  of  a  more  complicated  kind.  The  emotional 
tension  characteristic  of  the  state  of  expectancy  or  anticipation 
does  not  in  this  case  steadily  diminish  as  tbe  series  of  kineesthetic 
experiences  proceeds,  but  varies  irregularly,  now  in  the  positive, 
now  in  the  negative  direction,  and  the  final  stage  of  the  whole 
process  is  marked  by  the  merging  of  the  tension,  not  in  the 
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pleaaurable  feelings  which  attend  the  fruition  of  anticipated 
satisfaction  or  the  escape  ^ni  anticipated  harm,  but  in  the 
intensely  unpleasant  fe€iing8  of  disappointment  and  &tigue. 

The  above  account  represents,  I  think,  pretty  fairly  the 
nature  of  Buecessful  and  unsuccessful  "  conation,"  considered 
from  the  purely  psychological  point  of  view.  By  the  aid  of 
physiology  we  are  enabled  to  complete  our  account  of  the 
whole  psycho-physical  process  of  desire  by  adding  to  what  we 
have  already  said  the  consideration  that  the  series  of  kines- 
thetic sensations  is,  on  the  physiological  side,  identical,  or  if 
you  prefer  it,  "  concurrent,"  with  the  discharge  of  movements 
which  are  at  first  of  a  random  kind,  but  become  in  the  course 
of  repetition  more  systematic  and  co-ordinated,  and  have 
throughout  for  their  consequence  the  retention  or  repetition  of 
an  agreeable  and  the  removal  of  a  disagreeable  stimulus.  The 
process  by  which  the  random  passes  gradually  over  into  the 
definite  purposive  movement  may  be  described  on  the  phyao- 
logical  side  as  one  of  formation  of  association  paths  in  the  higher 
nervous  centres,  on  the  psychological  as  one  of  formation  of 
associations  between  the  ideas  of  certain  experiences  in  the  way 
of  the  special  sensations  and  certain  other  "  kiniesthetic  "  ideas, 
which  we  know.though  not  from  psychology,  to  beconnected  with 
the  contractions  of  certain  groups  of  muscles.  There  is,  as  I  con- 
ceive, no  case  of  desire  and  consequent  movement  adapted  to 
secure  the  desired  object  that  cannot  be  adequately  represented, 
both  on  the  physical  and  the  psychical  sides,  by  an  account  like 
the 'one  just  given,  couched  in  terms,  on  the  one  hand,  of  ideas 
and  feehngs,  and,  on  the  other,  of  muscular  contractiona  The 
introduction  of  a  special  and  peculiar  aspect  of  mental  life 
called  "  conation  "  into  the  psychology  of  desire  seems  therefore 
superfluous.  If  "  conation  "  is  something  psychical,  it  will  be 
identical  with  the  peculiar  combination  of  kimesthetic  sensa- 
tions with  varying  emotional  tension  described  above ;  if  it  is 
something  more  than  this,  it  is  apparently  identical  with 
muscular  contraction,  and  is  thus  purely  physiological 

Such  a  state  of  emotional  tension  or  "  craving  "  as  we  have 
described  is  itself  a  "  desire  "  in  the  process  of  passing  over 
into  action.  We  may,  if  we  like,  retain  the  name  "  conation  " 
to  mark  the  fact  that  a  strongly-toned  anticipation  regularly 
sets  up  such  a  sense  of  kinfesthetic  experiences  as  we  have 
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described ;  only  in  that  case  we  must  take  DOtice  that  we  are 
denoting  by  "  conation  "  not  a  third  and  peculiar  aspect  of 
mental  life  distinct  in  kind  from  feeling  and  ci^ition,  but  a 
kw  r^ulating  the  formation  of  series  of  cognitive-emotional 
states.  Adopting  the  convenient  phraseology  of  Avenanue,  we 
may  say  that  every  impulsive  action  may  be  represented  as  a 
'  vital  series,"  in  which  we  may  distinguish  an  initial,  a  median, 
and  a  final  stage.  Disregarding,  for  purposes  of  simplification, 
all  forms  of  impulsive  action  except  that  in  which  the  result 
attained  is  the  realisation  of  a  pleasurable  anticipation,  we  may 
further  describe  the  three  stages  of  such  a  series  as  follows. 
The  series  opens  with  an  initial  stage  in  which  vital  equili- 
briom  is  disturbed  by  the  emotional  tension  arising  from  the 
contrast  between  the  pleasure  of  the  anticipation  and  the 
uupleaaantnesB  of  its  non-realisation  (the  craving  or  desire 
proper) ;  in  the  median  stage  of  the  process  we  have  a  succes- 
Eiou  of  kinsesthetic  states,  accompanied  by  a  steady  diminution 
of  the  emotional  tension  and  an  increase  of  pleasant  feeling ;  in 
the  final  stage  the  experience  symbolised  by  the  idea  with 
which  the  series  opened  is  realised,  the  emotional  tension 
becomes  zero,  and  the  emotional  tone  consequently  one  of  pure 
pleasure.  Thus  with  the  disappearance  of  the  mental  tension 
of  anticipation  equilibrium  is  once  more  restored,  and  the 
"ntal  series"  comes  to  its  dose.  Now  in  this  "vital  series" 
each  term  can,  on  its  psychical  side,  be  adequately  represented 
as  a  combination  of  presentational  with  emotional  (i.e.  with 
pleasure-pain)  elements ;  it  is  not  in  the  character  of  the 
individu^  terms  of  the  series,  but  in  the  form  of  the  series  as 
a  whole,  that  the  distinguishing  marks  of  "  conation  "  are  to  be 
found. 

If,  then,  there  is  anything  in  the  conative  experience  that 
cannot  be  analysed  into  sensation,  idea,  and  emotion,  this 
ttrtium  quid  must  be  something  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
tJie  simpler  forms  of  desire  and  consequent  impulsive  action, 
but  only  in  the  more  developed  forms  of  will  and  action  from 
choice.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  "  tripartite "  division  of 
psychical  phenomena,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  show  that  in 
the  adult  human  consciousness  there  is,  between  the  desire 
or  the  examination  of  the  alternative  possibilities  and  the 
execatioD  of  the  action  decided  upon,  some  stage  interpoeed 
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which  cannot  be  described  iu  terms  of  ct^nitive  or  emotitHial 
process.  We  oaght  to  be  able  to  say  with  Professor  Ladd 
in  his  recently  publifihed  Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psychology 
that  the  mental  state  expressed  by  the  words  "  I  will  it," 
"  it  ifl  my  resolve,"  is  so  absolutely  aui  generis  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  represented  in  the  terms  which  we  have 
found  adequate  for  the  description  of  mere  craving  aiid 
mere  impulsive  action.  Whether  the  facts  are  as  Professor 
I^d  asserts  is  a  matter  npon  which  each  of  us  must 
decide  for  himself  after  careful  introspection;  for  my  own 
part,  I  fail  to  find  in  my  mental  condition  at  the  moment 
of  forming  a  resolution  anything  which  cannot  be  satisfactoitly 
analysed  into  elements  of  a  cogaitive  and  of  an  emotiooal 
kind. 

The  state  of  mind  commonly  expressed  by  such  phrases  as 
"  I'll  do  it "  seems  to  be  no  more  than  the  change  of  emotional 
direction  and  intensity  and  the  corresponding  change  in 
organic  sensation,  effected  by  the  transition  from  a  state  of 
mental  conflict  to  one  of  such  steady  and  continuous  diminu- 
tion of  emotional  tension  as  we  have  described  in  our  analysis 
of  the  simple  forms  of  impulsive  action.  The  ideas  of 
mutually  exclusive  courses  of  action  have  previously  been 
alternately  occupying  the  "centre  of  condouauesB,"  and,  by 
their  alternating,  have  produced  that  vety  unpleasant  irregular 
variation  in  the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  accompanying 
emotions  which  is  characteristic  of  the  state  of  "  doubt " 
or  "  uncertainty " ;  now  one  of  the  alternatives  is  clearly 
present  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and  becomes  the  first 
stage  of  such  a  "vital  series"  as  we  have  already  described. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  relief,  characteristic  of  this  psychical 
change,  which  gives  to  the  state  expressed  in  the  words  "  I'll 
do  it "  its  special  colouring.  The  introduction  into  the 
psychological  analysis  of  this  process  of  a  new  a£f>ect  of 
mental  life  seems  to  be  a  confusion  due  either  to  reminis- 
cences of  physiology  or  to  metaphysical  theories  of  "  activity," 
or  to  both.  For  a  "  positive "  or  "  descriptive  "  psycholt^, 
"  will,"  as  I  take  it,  is  simply  a  name  for  a  peculiar  form  of 
"  vital  series,"  in  which  the  individual  terms  are  all  complexes 
of  pleasure-pain  feeling  and  ideas  with  kinaesthetic  sensations. 
Moreover,   it   is   reasonable  to   argue   that   we   only    become 
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conscious  of  "  conation  "  tlirough  the  experience  of  thwarted 
"  conation." ' 

It  ia  specially  important  to  keep  these  considerations  in 
mind  in  reading  popular  expositions  of  psychology,  which 
beqoently  speak  as  if  the  immediate  object  of  "  desire "  and 
■*  will "  were  actually  the  execution  of  moremeot.  We  are 
said,  in  common  parlance,  to  "  will "  the  movements  of  our 
own  limhs,  and,  in  developed  adult  life,  and  in  cases  where 
a  certain  end  can  only  be  attained  by  a  previous  study  of 
the  processes  required  to  bring  it  about,  the  statement  is 
correct  enoi^h.  In  learning  any  new  physical  accomplish- 
ment,  such  as  walking  or  piano-playing  or  cycling,  we  may, 
with  Bofficient  accuracy,  be  said  to  will  the  requisite  move- 
ments of  leg  or  hand  or  arm,  provided  we  take  care  to 
remember  that,  in  strict  parlance,  it  is  not  the  physical 
combination  of  muscular  contraction,  but  the  kiusesthetic 
seosatdon,  the  peculiar  "  feel "  of  the  movement,  that  we 
consciously  anticipate  and  seek  to  bring  about.  But  of  the 
inGmt  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  an  intelligent  being 
even  so  much  as  this  cannot  be  said.  As  Professor  Baldwin 
has  so  unanswerably  pointed  out  in  his  important  work  on 
Menial  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Sace,  it  is  primarily 
not  a  movement,  but  the  sensation  secured  by  the  movement, 
that  is  desired.  When  the  child  who  has  once  tasted  sugar 
"  grabs "  at  a  lump  of  the  delicions  stuff,  it  is  not  the  move- 
ment of  "  grabbing "  but  the  taste  of  the  sugar  that  he 
proposes  to  himself  to  enjoy.  The  grabbing  movement,  in 
its  first  ill-co-ordinated  forms,  follows  upon  the  sight  of 
the  sugar  and  a  desire  for  a  renewal  of  the  pleasant  taste  in 
consequence  of  inherited  physiological  adaptation ;  it  is  only 
at  the  later  stage  when  the  movement  has  been  repeated 
sometimes  successfully,  sometimes  without  result,  that  atten- 
tion, in  consequence  of  this  lack  of  uniform  success,  comes 
to  be  diverted  to  the  kiniesthetic  sensations  themselves. 

In  fact,  the  direct  willing  of  movements,  more  accurately, 
of  sensations  of  movement,  only  appears  in  human  life  as 
&  transitory  and  intermediate  episode.     Our  first  instinctive 

'  The  wsll-knowa  Tut  that  the  encouatering  and  Burmountiug  of  difficulties  is  in 
ilidF  ■  source  at  great  pleuare  to  maay  mm  seeaia  to  aBbrd  grouiuls  agiuiut  our 
Ihfor;.  On  tbat  tbeory.  the  eiparieaces  ia  which  the  cbana  in  queitioo  liea  are 
pnciulf  thoM  changes  in  emotiODil  tension  of  wliich  we  have  spoken  above. 
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and  mdimeDtary  movements  are  not  "willed,"  nor,  in  the 
final  stage  of  development,  where  the  co-ordination  of  move- 
ments has  become  a  matter  of  habit,  are  they  willed  either. 
It  is  only  in  the  transitional  stage,  during  which  we  are 
learning  to  co-ordinate  our  movements,  that  kinfesthetic 
sensations  are  directly  attended  to,  anticipated  or  willed. 
The  trained  musician  or  craftsman  is  as  absorbed  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  results  of  movement  and  as  oblivious  of 
the  sensations  of  movement  themselves  as  the  infant.  In  this 
fact,  more  than  in  any  other,  lies  the  truth  of  the  familiar 
proverb  that  "  habit "  is  "  second  nature." 

ThcBo  remarks  will  indicate,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the 
way  in  which  the  phenomena  of  "  volition  "  may  be  described 
in  accordance  with  our  general  psychological  scheme.  For  the 
elementary  condition  of  which  all  "  volition "  is  only  a  more 
complicated  form  is  that  of  "craving,"  and  "craving,"'  as  we 
have  already  explained  it,  is  just  that  state  of  highly  emotional 
anticipation  in  which  we  have  found  the  simplest  phenomenon 
which  can  be  recognised  by  psychology  of  moral  action.  The 
determination  of  the  exact  point  at  which  such  a  craving  or 
desire  passes  into  an  act  of  "  will "  seems  to  be  a,  matter  of  philo- 
logical rather  than  psychological  interest,  and  need  therefore  not 
detain  us  from  our  argument.  Some  would,  perhaps,  say  that 
desire  becomes  "  will "  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
anticipate  not  merely  the  experiences  in  which  the  vital  series 
terminate  (the  ertd  of  action),  but  also  the  series  of  kiiiEesthetic 
sensations  which  must  intervene  between  the  final  and  initial 
at^es  of  the  process  (the  means) ;  others  may  prefer  to  call 
no  desire  "  wUl "  unless  it  has  been  preceded  by  a  condition 
of  mental  debate  between  alternatives  (choice).  For  ua  the 
question  has  no  importance,  when  once  we  have  seen  that 
"  will,"  defined  in  either  way,  and  "  desire "  itself  are  not 
simple  but  complex  states,  and  have  by  the  analysis  of  them 
into  their  component  elements  made  it  clear  that  a  theory  of 
moral  sentiments  must  also  be  a  theory  of  moral  action. 

The  questions  commonly  raised  about  the  "  freedom  "  and 

'  "CrBTing"  ID  the  psyclialogical  sense  niDst,  of  cooise,  b«  distinguished  fiom 
mere  orgiolc  craTingi  such  u  hnngec.  Utisger  does  Dot  become  n  ' '  cnving "  in 
the  psychological  sense,  i,e,  a  cnx'nig /or  aameihing,  until  the  nnplemsant  aei 
is  occonipuiied  b;  some  reminiscence  of  the  objects  which  b*ve  in  the  put  al 
uoorishmcDt. 
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the  "  autonomj  "  of  "  will "  have,  from  our  point  of  view,  no 
psyvholc^cal  significance.  The  coDsideratiou  of  them  belongs 
portly  to  that  part  of  ethics  which  deals  with  the  final 
problems  arising  out  of  the  discussion  of  the  moral  ideal  and 
moral  progress,  partly  to  the  general  metaphysical  theory  of 
causation.  In  so  far  as  these  questions  depend  upon  ethical 
conBiderations,  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  them  in  a 
later  chapter,  where  we  hope  to  discuss  certain  perplexing 
dilemmas  connected  with  the  notion  of  moral  progress.  Into 
the  wider  problems  raised  by  the  concept  of  causality  it  would 
be  improper  to  enter  in  any  detail  in  au  essay  like  the 
present,  and  we  shall  consequently  reserve  the  full  exposition 
of  any  conclusions  to  which  we  may  have  come  on  those 
aabjects  for  a  more  suitable  occasion.^ 

'  But  les  the  ■upplamenUr]'  Dota  to  chap.  t. 
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THB   TYPSS    OF    TIKTUS 


In  out  last  chapter  we  attempted  to  construct,  on  a  purelv 
empirical  baaia,  a  psychological  account  of  what  may  be  called 
the  formal  characteristics  of  moral  sentiiuent  and  action — ap- 
probation, obligation,  respouBibility,  virtue,  and  merit.  Our 
present  chapter  will  be  devoted  rather  to  the  conBideratiou  of 
some  peculiarities  in  what  we  may  call  the  material  nature  of 
morality.  Now  that  we  have  seen  what  is  meant  in  general 
by  virtue  and  virtuous  conduct,  we  propose  to  examine  in 
outline  some  of  the  concrete  types  of  behaviour  which  aie 
recognised  by  the  judgment  of  civilised  men  as  praiseworthy, 
virtuous,  and  meritorious.  The  bearing  of  this  examination 
upon  the  main  topic  of  our  essay  is  manifestly  twofold.  In- 
directly, the  discoBBion  of  types  of  virtue  will  help  us  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  claims  of  ethics  to  rank  as  a  metaphysical 
science,  by  clearing  the  way  for  our  coming  account  of  the 
moral  ideal.  The  examination  will  also  be  itself  of  direct 
service  to  us,  inasmuch  as  it  will  of  itself  afford  a  preliminary 
answer  to  the  question  whether  all  moral  action  can  be  suc- 
cessfully referred  to  a  common  type.  If  ethics  is  rightly 
regarded  as  a  body  of  inferences  from  finally  true  and  valid 
metaphysical  principles,  we  ought,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  our  introductory  chapter,  to  find  in  all  the  diversified  fomiB 
of  moral  conduct  the  coherent  and  systematic  development  of 
a  single  type  of  behaviour ;  such  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
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dictions  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  moral  theory  and  conduct 
of  mankind  should  be  visibly  of  a  merely  incidental  character, 
and  shoi^  perceptibly  tend  to  disappear  as  civilisation  ad- 
vancea  /if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  survey  of  the  &cts  leads 
us  to  the.  conclusion  that  the  forma  of  conduct  recognised  by 
civilised  mankind  as  virtuous  represent  two  or  more  radically 
divergent  lines  of  development,  and  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  the  elimination  of  this  divei^nce  by  advance  of 
civilisation,  it  will  follow  that  ethics  is  a  purely  empirical 
and  therefore  essentially  provisional  and  imperfect  attempt 
to  describe  facts  the  ultimate  relations  of  which  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  existence  cannot  be  apprehended  by  us. 

Our  discussion  of  egoism  and  altruism  in  connection  with 
the  primitive  facts  of  the  moral  life  has  already  prepared  us 
to  entertain  as  possible  the  notion  that  the  latter  of  these 
alternatives  may  be  the  right  one,  and  that  there  may  be,  in 
all  OUT  moral  actions  and  judgments,  radical  and  irreducible 
duality  of  development  along  diverging  linea  The  same 
conclnston  will  be  still  more  forcibly  pre^ied  upon  us  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  which  awaits  ub.  We  shall  find  in  the 
present  chapter  that  this  radical  dualism  affects  all  our  ordinary 
ethical  thought  and  action,  and  in  subsequent  chapters  that 
it  is  no  less  present  in  the  most  philosophical  theories  we  can 
construct  of  an  ultimate  moral  ideal  If  many  modem 
morslista  have  failed  to  find  this  coutradictoriness  ingrained 
in  the  highest  ideals  of  morality,  the  reason  is  probably  that 
they  have  too  much  neglected  such  an  inquiry  aa  we  now 
propose  to  undertake  into  the  nature  of  those  minor  and 
eubordinate  ideals  of  conduct  on  which  men  have  bestowed 
the  specific  names  of  individual  virtuea  In  defiance  of  the 
salutary  warnings  of  Bacon,  too  many  of  our  moralists  still 
hasten  direct  from  their  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
formal  characteristics  of  virtuous  conduct  to  the  estabhshment 
of  the  "  highest  generalisations "  about  the  ultimate  ideal, 
without  bestowing  more  than  a  passing  word  of  notice  on  the 
a3M>maia  media  of  moral  science.  I  mean  the  hypotheses 
involved  in  the  current  concepts  of  the  typical  virtues,  justice, 
temperance,  courage,  and  the  rest.  It  is  with  these  lesser 
ideals,  these  axiomata  media,  that  we  propose  to  deal  in  the 
course  of  the  present  chapter,  with  a  view  towards  ascertaining 
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how  far  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  alightly  varied  types  of 
one  or  two  more  geaersl  forme  of  conduct. 

This  inquiry,  neglected,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  moderns,  was 
familiar  enough  to  the  ancient  moraliata  of  Greece  With  them 
the  question  as  to  the  ultimate  coherency  and  consistency  of 
moral  ideals  appears  in  the  form,  "  Is  virtue  one  or  many  ? " 
i.e.  are  those  leading  types  of  conduct  which  we  know  as  the 
"  cardinal "  virtues  capable  of  being  reduced  to  one  still  more 
ultimate  general  and  all-embracing  type  or  not  1  Both  Plato 
and  Aristotle  decide,  as  might  be  expected  from  philoeopbers 
whose  speculation  was  dominated  by  an  intense  faith  in  the 
systematic  rationality  of  the  universe,  for  the  unity  of  the 
virtues,  and  the  method  by  which  the  former  established  this 
result  in  the  dialogue  Protagoras  is  for  us  extremely  instructive. 
His  method  of  procedure  is  to  take  several  of  the  popularly 
recc^ised  virtues,  and  to  show  by  a  consideration  of  concrete 
cases  of  their  exercise  that  the  same  act  which  is  commonly 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  one  may  equally  well  be  treated 
as  an  instance  of  another.  An  act  of  self-control  is  at  the 
same  time  a  wise  act  and  a  brave  act ;  cowardice  and  license 
are  manifestly  unwise  and  unjust. 

It  is  clear  that  an  inquiry  into  the  unity  of  virtue  pursued 
by  this  method  amounts  practically  to  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, "  Which  is  the  chief  commandment  ? "  Plato's  procedure 
at  least  suggests  the  possibility  of  arranging  the  recognised 
moral  virtues  in  a  serial  order  of  ascending  importance.  There 
will  probably  be  some  among  the  recognised  virtues  of  which 
the  characteristic  "  formula  "  is  so  narrow  as  to  apply  only  to  the 
small  class  of  acts  popularly  r^arded  as  instances  of  the  virtue 
in  question ;  there  will  probably  be  others  with  "  formulae  "  so 
comprehensive  as  to  be  applicable  not  merely  to  the  special 
actions  commonly  recognised  as  exemplifying  these  virtues,  but 
to  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  moral  conduct.  Chastity, 
for  instance,  is  manifestly  a  virtue  of  the  former  kind,  justice 
or  truthfulness  a  virtue  of  the  latter  kind.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  characteristic  formula  of  chastity  which  applies  to  other 
acte  than  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  gratification  of  the 
bodily  appetites,  nothing  which  would  make  it  inconsistent 
for  a  person  of  perfect  chastity  to  be  avaricious,  mean,  un- 
truthful, and  unjust.    The  formulte  of  jnstice  and  trutbful- 
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ness,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  such  imiverBal  sweep  and  com- 
prehenaiveness  that  you  cannot  he  even  moderately  just  or 
straightforward  without  at  the  same  time  possesaing  other 
virtues  as  weU.  For  instance,  though  you  may  be  at  once 
chaste  and  unjust  or  deceitful,  it  is  patent  that  the  vast 
majority  of  acts  of  unchastity  involve  either  injustice  or  un- 
tnithfuloess  towards  some  person  or  other.  Adultery,  for 
instauoe,  is  scarcely  possible  in  a  community  ordered  upon 
modem  lines,  apart  from  cruelty  and  deception,  and  even 
ordinary  "  loosenees,"  such  as  is  commonly  regarded,  as  com- 
patible with  a  high  standard  of  fair  dealing  and  personal 
bonouT,  seems  in  most  cases  to  imply  a  degree  of  indifference 
as  to  the  effects  of  your  actions  upon  the  ministers  to  your 
pleasures,  such  as  would  be  regarded  as  gross  cruelty  or  in- 
justice if  displayed  towards  any  other  class  of  persons.  A 
man  might  make  a  resolution  to  live  in  chastity  and  adhere  . 
to  his  resolution  through  life  without  being  in  any  other  \ 
particular  entitled  to  our  respect ;  but  a  man  who  should  / 
reeolve  to  be  simply  upright  and  just  in  his  dealings  would,  / 
it  seems,  in  pursuance  of  his  resolution,  be  compelled  to  eanj/ 
considerable  respect  on  the  score  of  personal  chastity  also,  or 
if  this  ia  not  so,  at  least  a  man  who  had  no  other  failing 
would  exhibit  the  moral  life  in  a  less  disorganised  form  than 
an  "  unjust "  man.  For  this  reason  we  should  probably  be 
justified  in  so  far  accepting  the  current  code  of  conduct  as  to 
place  chastity  comparatively  low  and  justice  comparatively 
high  in  our  ascending  series  of  virtues. 

By  the  application  of  the  same  method  to  the  other 
generally  recognised  types  of  praiseworthy  conduct,  we  shall 
io  the  end  succeed  in  assigning  to  each  its  proper  place  in  a 
scale  in  which  those  virtues  which  are  most  narrowly  confined 
to  one  set  of  relations  or  one  aspect  of  character  occupy  the 
lowest,  and  those  which  embrace  moat  nearly  the  whole  system 
of  moral  relations  and  most  vridely  influence  the  moral  char- 
acter the  highest  place.  If  all  the  virtues  can  be  satisfactorily 
arranged  in  a  single  serial  order  of  this  kind,  we  shall  be 
warranted  in  drawing  the  inference  that  morality  is  really  a 
single  coherent  E^tematic  whole ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  that  a  single  arrangement  will  not  duly  represent  the 
facts,  but  that  there  are  two  or  more  highest  types  of  virtaous 
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tiction,  neither  of  which  can  be  treated  as  a  Bubordinate  form 
of  the  other,  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  concloBion  that  there 
is  no  single  consistent  moral  ideal,  and  consequently  Chat  the 
science  of  morals  must  be  of  an  empirical  or  provisional,  not 
of  a  final  or  metaphysical  kind. 

We  have  thus  before  us  in  the  present  chapter  two 
questions  which,  though  cloeely  related,  are  nevertheless 
distinct,  and  might  conceivably  be  differently  answered.  The 
first  question  is,  "  Are  the  actions  recognised  as  praiseworthy 
by  ctviUsed  men  capable  of  reduction  to  a  single  type  ?  "  The 
second,  "  If  this  is  at  present  not  the  case,  is  there  ground  for 
holding  that  it  will  be  so  in  an  increasing  degree  as  civilisa- 
tion progresses  ? "  The  first  question  would  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  all  those  moralists  who  find  in  any  single 
concept,  egoistic  or  altruistic — such,  t.g.,  as  self-realisation  or 
the  service  of  others, — the  key  to  ethics.  The  second  might  ' 
be  answered  affirmatively  by  thinkers  who  bold  with  Herbert 
Spencer  that  the  ^oistic  and  altruistic  tendencies,  though  at 
present  irreconcilable,  will  ultimately  be  adequately  adjusted 
to  one  another  by  the  natural  working  of  the  agencies  which 
determine  social  evolution.  From  the  standpoint  of  such 
thinkers  it  is  clear  that  the  expected  adjustment  could  only 
be  effected  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  those  instincts  which 
make  for  the  preservation  or  gratification  of  the  individual 
at  the  expense  of  future  generations  of  the  race.  If  all  such 
tendencies  are  inconsistent  with  the  permanence  of  the  race, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  think  these  moralists,  that,  like  other 
tendencies  opposed  to  racial  permanence,  they  will  ultimately 
vanish  in  the  progress  of  evolution.  The  ordinary  conditions 
of  survival,  being  unfavourable  to  a  race  of  egoists,  must  make 
for  the  ultimate  appearance  of  a  type  of  beings  whoee  highest 
satiaEactions  will  be  derived  exclusively  from  such  actions  as 
conduce  to  racial  permanence.  Egoism  would  thus  come  in 
the  end  to  be  a  mere  disguise  for  altruism. 

A  similar  result  is  arrived  at,  from  very  different  premisee, 
and  by  a  different  route,  by  egoistic  moralists  of  the  type  of 
Nietzsche.  According  to  these  writers,  true  progress  consists 
not  in  a  growing  adjustment  of  egoistic  and  altruistic  tend- 
encies, but  ill  the'  final  emancipation  of  the  purely  ^oistic 
tendencies   from   the   secular   bonds  of   social   and  altruistic 
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feeling.  AltniiBm  ia  a  pestilent  delusion  which  has  fiom  the 
first  davn  of  civiliBatioii  fettered  individual  development, 
thongh  it  has  been  always  recogniaed  for  the  impoature  that 
it  is  by  the  few  men  of  real  worth  and  genius  who  have 
hitherto  escaped  the  prevailing  corruption.  The  "  overmsn  " 
whose  advent  is  foretold  by  Nietzsche  will  only  come  into  being 
when  the  e:!pOBure  of  the  altruistic  delusion  has  become  general 
among  all  men  of  genuine  ability.  Then  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  "  popularised  Platonism  "  and  "  slave-morality  "  of 
the  reigning  religion  and  civilisation  of  Christendom,  the 
individual  will  recover  his  right  to  follow  his  own  line  of 
development  and  secure  his  own  enjoyment,  unfettered  by  the 
enervating  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  compassion,  which 
serve  only  to  check  the  actions  of  the  strong  and  capable  and 
to  keep  in  existence  the  incapable  and  weak. 

Ideas  of  this  kind,  expounded  in  philosophical  form  in  the 
brilliant  ethical  writings  of  Nietzsche,  seem  to  make  their 
appearance  in  literature  whenever  civilisation  and  social  organ- 
isation have  reached  the  point  at  which  their  pressure  is  really 
felt  by  persons  of  originality  and  capacity.  Flato  has  shown  how 
prevalent  and  attractive  they  were  in  the  Athens  of  the  fourth 
century  by  his  pictures  of  Thrasymachus  and  Callicles;  in 
our  own  day  they  have  been  widely  popularised  by  the  literary 
influence  of  Baudelaire  and  Ibsen,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser 
names,  and  seem  to  bid  fair  to  be  accepted  for  a  time  as  a 
sort  of  ethical  gospel  by  our  clever  reviewers,  dramatists,  and 
magazine  writers.  Some  of  this  popularity  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  charm  which  paradox  has  always  possessed 
for  the  half-educated  mind,  but  something  is  also  due  to  the 
justifiable  revolt  of  capacity  and  intelligence  gainst  the  well- 
meaning  inconsistencies  of  current  altruistic  theory  and  the 
good-natured  half-heartednees  of  current  benevolent  practice.' 

The  result  of  the  discussions  of  this  and  the  two  following 
chapters  will  be  to  show  that  a  negative  answer  must  be  given 
to  both  the  questions  which  we  have  proposed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  section.  Altruism  and  ^oism,  we  shall  contend, 
are  div6igent  developments  from  the  common  psychological 
root  of  primitive  ethical  sentiment.     Both  developments  are 

'  Compare  tlie  excellent  deBcriptlon  of  the  geaetia  of  thii  traJn  of  tbonglit  iu 
Plato,iig>. TiLpp. 5S8-39.  R  L.S(«TeTuon'a"FaMeDftheSicltHuiuidtbeFiraiiiaii" 
irlUilj  iiliistntcs  the  iaconsutency  of  oar  average  "  altrnlatlF  "  theory  uid  ptaetiee. 
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alike  unavoidable,  aad  each  is  ultimately  irreconcilable  with 
the  other.  Neither  egoism  nor  altruism  can  be  made  the  sole 
basis  of  moral  theory  without  mutilation  of  the  facts,  nor  can 
any  higher  category  be  discovered  by  the  aid  of  which  their 
rival  claims  may  be  finally  adjusted.  Such  adjustment  as  is 
indispensable  for  moral  practice  will  prove  to  be  as  indefensible 
in  theory  as  it  is  necessary  and  convenient  in  action.  Neither 
in  theory  nor  in  practice  can  we  get  on  without  both,  yet  no 
theory  will  enable  us  to  say  why  or  where  the  one  is  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  other,  and  in  practice  we  only  succeed  in 
subordinating  either  on  occasion  because  we  do  not  wait  for 
a  consistent  theory  before  we  act. 

These  positions,  if  established,  certainly  amount  to  a 
confession  that  moral  theory  is  hopelessly  bankrupt  when 
confironted  with  the  demand  of  the  philosophical  intellect 
fbr  ultimate  consistency  and  system,  but  the  bankruptcy 
is  not  peculiar  to  ethics.  The  current  concepts  of  physical 
science,  e.g.  the  atomistio  theory  of  matter,  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  seem  to 
involve  assumptions  no  less  inconsistent  than  those  made 
by  the  moralist.  It  is  apparently  just  as  hard  to  re- 
concile, for  instance,  the  inertness  ascribed  by  physicistB  to 
matter  with  thef  phenomena  of  gravitation  as  to  adjust  the 
respective  claims  of  self-realisation  and  self-sacrifice  upon  our 
moral  allegiance.*  The  empirical  sciences  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
same  position  as  many  a  commercial  house  of  uncertain  credit ; 
so  long  as  they  ar^  only  called  upon  to  meet  current  obligations 
as  they  arise  they  are  solvent,  but  a  sudden  demand  for  im- 
mediate liquidation  in  full  of  all  outstanding  claims  spells 
irremediatile  ruin. 

I  go  on  to  iUustrate  these  points  in  some  detail  from  the 
character  of  the  various  special  virtues  commonly  held  in 
esteem  among  civilised  men.  As  we  have  seen,  the  way  is 
prepared  for  the  future  growth  of  egoism  and  altruism  by  the 
existence  even  in  the  infra-ethical  world  of  a  double  set  of 
instincts,  those  connected  with  self-preservation  and  those 
connected  with  reproduction.  As  even  the  rudiments  of  social 
as  distinct   from  family  organisation   appear   to  be  wanting 
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among  most  of  those  higher  animals  of  whose  inner  life  we 
016  able  to  form  some  conjectural  notions,  we  maj  say  that 
the  analogue  among  them  of  the  conflict  between  self-regarding 
uid  self-sacrificing  ideals  is  a  similar  conflict  between  instincts 
which  secure  the  preservation  of  the  adult  individual  and 
ioBtincts  which  secure  the  production  and  protection  of  the 
coming  generation.'  We  do  not,  of  course,  forget  that  there 
is  no  necessary  opposition  in  principle  between  the  preservation 
of  the  individual  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  The 
lame  qualities  which  make  for  the  protection  of  the  individuals 
of  one  generation  (gainst  competitors  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  or  against  an  unfavourable  combination  of  physical 
conditions  make  also,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  the  success 
of  the  species  in  perpetuating  itself  throughout  a  series  of 
generations.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  species  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  existing  members  of  it,  that  the 
individuals  should  posaess  the  instincts  which  lead  to  the 
secorii^  of  nourishment  and  the  evasion  or  sucoeseful  resist- 
ance of  the  attacks  of  enemiea  And,  of  course,  also  on  the 
whole  the  exercise  of  the  reproductive  functions  is  not  only 
pleasant  to  the  individual,  but  necessary  for  its  health. 

Yet,  aa  has  been  already  urged  in  the  last  chapter,  there 
are  numerous  conjunctions  in  which  the  two  sets  of  instincts 
come  into  collision,  and  on  such  occasions  either  the  existing 
adult  individual  or  the  immature  future  generation  has  to  be 
Bacrificed.^  As  nature  can  dispense  neither  with  the  instinct 
of  eelf-pTotection  nor  with  those  of  sex  and  of  parental  affection, 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  must  for  the  time 
be  paramount.  While  it  is  clear  that  a  species  would  soon 
cease  to  exist  if  its  mature  members  were  never  to  face  pain, 
privation,  and  death  in  the  interests  of  their  young,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  it  would  also  cease  to  exist  if  the  adults 
invariably  put  parental  affection  before  self-preservation.     A 

'  For  aome  icnte  Tsnurks  on  the  abaence  from  auitoal  lite  of  a  Irae  uulogae  of 
bTiBun  aoeietr  see  L.  F.  W&rd,  OuUitui  iff  Sociology,  p.  Si,  S.  Mr.  Ward  swmg  to 
me,  howBTBT,  to  BHggerata  the  artiflcuJity  of  hiiaian  society.  Still  It  is  trae  tbat 
OTlliaed  society  is  a  mackine,  a  system  of  consciaiuly  deirised  arrangemaDtn  for  secnr- 
ing  certain  objects,  ai  well  as  an  orKBDism,  thongb  the  current  reaction  against  the 
oW  "social  contract"  theories  has  blinded  many  modem  philosophers  to  the  firet  1 
ibnald  have  owed  something  at  this  point  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Marshall  had  his  Rtiuon  and 
liutHut  appeared  when  the  above  was  written. 

*  Compare  tfae  risks  ran  by  the  mate  spider  in  the  act  at  generation,  the  dangen 
^  'liich  birds  expose  theniselTM  at  breeding  time,  the  effect  ot  brilliant  wlonrlng  in 
"laknig  antmaJs  more  visible  to  their  eneniieSi  etc 
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certain  amount  of  what  in  &  human  being  would  be  BelMineeB 
is  requisite  among  the  higher  species  if  the  existing  generation 
iB  not  to  perish  before  the  next  is  capable  of  shifting  for  iteell 
Complete  "  altruism  "  would  be  as  £atal  to  animal  as  we  shall 
by  and  hj  see  that  it  would  be  to  human  life.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  in  the  animal  world  that  individuals  should,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  generoUy  ready  to  expose  themselves  to  pain  and 
danger  in  defence  of  their  offspring,  but  should,  on  the  other, 
not  expose  themselves  in  this  way  beyond  certain  limits,  which 
it  ia,  of  coarse,  impossible  to  ascertain. 

Kow  consider  the  way  in  which  this  same  relation  between 
two  instinctive  tendencies  which  may  at  any  moment  become 
antagonistic  manifests  itself  first  in  the  impulsive  and  after- 
wards in  the  deliberately  purposive  actions  of  human  beings. 
It  is  not  until  action  has  passed  into  the  stage  of  delibente 
action  from  choice  that  it  can  properly  be  called  either  selfish 
or  unselfish.  So  long  as  we  are  concerned  only  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  young  and  uncivilised,  who  are  still  in  the 
main  prone,  without  reflection  on  consequences  or  deliberation 
between  alternatives,  to  follow  the  promptings  of  any  and 
every  pleasant  or  painful  anticipation  aa  soon  as  it  arises,  we 
t'An  describe  the  phenomena  before  us  in  almost  the  same 
terms  as  are  applicable  to  the  case  of  animal  instinct.  The 
only  difference  seems  to  be  that  in  the  case  of  animal  instinct, 
OS  in  the  case  of  the  very  earliest  human  actions,  it  is  rather 
present  sensation  and  perception  than  ideal  anticipation  which 
is  endowed  with  the  emotional  colouring  requisite  to  set  the 
physiological  machinery  at  work.  The  bird  buildii^  its  nest, 
the  insect  selecting  the  leaf  upon  which  to  deposit  its  ^gs, 
are  presumably  not  under  the  influence  of  idtas  at  alL 
Certain  immediately  present  sensations  or  perceptions  of  sight, 
or  smell,  seem  to  be  attended  by  powerful  emotional  accom- 
paniments, and  to  set  the  bodily  machinery  working  in  a  way 
predetermined  by  the  inherited  connections  in  the  nervous 
system,  without  the  excitation  of  anything  that  can  properly 
be  called  expectation.' 

It   would,  however,    I    suppose,    be   impossible  to  deny 

■  SomareceDt  stndfUM,  e.g.  BctLe,  Id  Pflager'a  ^TyAin,  toL  III.,  seem  to  call  ctcb 
Ihb  in  doubt  /or  insMtB,  bat  on  Bomewhat  arbitrary  graoiida.  The  raggeatioQ  of  Mr. 
Thimdii.t  {Animal InUtligena,  p.  78),  that  even  the  dog  has  " no  idesT' «reeMS  lea 
probable  to  me  than  it  does  even  to  Ita  antior.  ^ 
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that  among  the  higher  animals  at  any  rate  the  workings 
of  original  instinct  may  be  reinforced  in  consequence  of 
past  pleasant  or  painful  experiencea  With  the  cat,  the 
horae,  the  dog,  the  lessons  learned  from  experience  seem 
(0  supplement  or  to  counteract  the  effects  of  mere  instinct. 
So  far  as  this  is  so,  we  can  hardly  deny  that  we  have  in  the 
higher  aninaals  at  least  the  b^nnings  of  the  ideal  form  of 
experience,  memory  and  expectation.  It  has  sometimes  been 
denied  that  a  dog's  signs  of  delight  at  seeing  his  master  take 
down  his  hat  and  gloves  are  due  to  the  expectation  of  s  walk ; 
bat  the  denial  has  every  appearance  of  being  dictated  hy  a 
preconceived  theory  of  the  nature  of  animal  consciousness  which 
has  little  to  recommend  it.  To  be  consistent,  those  who  deny 
expectation  to  the  dog  ought  also  to  deny  him  memory.  They 
ought,  e.g.,  to  hold  that  the  dog  never  really  recc^iaes  his 
friends,  and  that  all  apparent  tokens  of  pleasure  in  their 
society  are  the  products  of  a  physiological  mechanism  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  animal's  consciousness.  If  you  go 
m  iar  as  to  reduce  an  animal's  life — with  Professor  Green — to 
a  mere  sacceasion  of  disconnected  sensations,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  go  one  step  further  and  revive  the 
Cartesian  doctrine  of  animal  automatism.  We  have,  I  think, 
DO  right  to  deny  positively  the  existence  of  rudimentary  ideal 
experiences  even  amoi^  the  lower  types  of  animal  life.^ 

In  the  psychology  of  human  beings  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  from  a  very  early  stage  to  deal  with  the  existence  of  true 
"  free "  ideas,  and  consequently  with  more  or  less  definite 
memoriee  and  anticipations  of  particular  sequences  of  experi- 
ences in  the  way  of  sense-perception.  Merely  instinctive  or 
impolflive  action  very  early  in  the  child's  life  begins  to  be 
overlaid  by  what  we  may  call  true  "  ideo-motor  "  action — action, 
that  is,  which  is  regularly  preceded  by  the  pleasant  or  painful 
anticipation  of  certain  consequences.  For  anything  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  behaviour  of  the  burnt  child  that  dreads 
the  fire  may  already  be  a  case  of  such  genuine  ideo-motor 
wtivity,'^folIowing  on  a  recollection  of  the  previous  experience 

'  Cf.  SUaiX,  Atmlytie  Ftyehology,\.  51,  though  he  draws  tbe  line  between  "noetic  " 
""1  "Mioetio  ■'  coDuiouraiera  at  a  slightly  different  kveL 

iply  no 
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'  May  I  tty  here  onca  for  all,  that  when  I  lue  the  word  "  aoHTity  "  I  imply  no 
pliikMophJcal  tlieorj  o!  "will,"  bnt  underatand  simply  any  wqnenee  of  moTemeDt  on 
^  put  of  an  aniinal  of  which  the  ioitial  stage  is  a  sensation  or  percept  I 
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of  burning.  We  have  already  said  that  all  properly  ethical 
action  ib  primarily  of  this  ideo-motor  type.  If  in  developed  life 
we  often  attach  epithets  expressive  of  moral  approbation  anJ 
disapprobation  to  actions  which  seem  to  follow  automatically 
upon  certain  sensational  experiences  without  the  interventiou 
of  the  ideal  piooesB  of  anticipation,  this  is  because  all  these 
actions  are  of  the  habitual,  i.e.  of  the  secondarily  automatic 
type,  and  are  conceived  of  as  depending  upon  the  series  of  past 
ideo-motor  actions  by  which  the  habit  has  been  contracted. 

To  put  the  same  thought  in  sightly  different  langu^e, 
we  may  say  that  all  truly  ethical  conduct  is,  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  Mr.  Lester  Ward,  "  telle," — is  determined  by  the  more 
or  less  definite  anticipation  of  an  end  or  result.  It  is  merely 
in  the  complexity  and  scope  of  this  end,  and  the  deSniteneeB 
with  which  it  is  envisaged,  that  the  systematic  pursuit  of  a 
central  purpose  which  characterises  the  moral  life  of  the  most 
intelligent  members  of  civilised  society,  differs  from  the 
sporadic  and  unregulated  behaviour  of  a  child  or  a  savt^e. 
The  great  function  discharged  by  moral  codes  and  social 
institutions  in  the  practical,  like  that  dischai^ed  by  scientific 
hypotheses  in  the  theoretical  sphere,  ia  that  of  acting  as  a  vast 
labour-saving  apparatua  What  is,  in  both  savage  and  civilised 
life,  desirable  from  the  individual  point  of  view,  is  the  cod- 
tiauous  satisfaction,  if  not  of  all  his  anticipations,  at  least  of 
the  most  permanent  and  persistent  of  them  ;  what  is  desirable 
for  the  species,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  icom  Nature's 
point  of  view,  is  permanent  self-maintenance,  at  the  smallest 
cost  of  physical  expenditure,  against  the  unfavourable  influences 
of  a  constantly  changing  environment ;  and  it  is  just  in  the 
certainty  and  organic  economy  with  which  these  results  are 
obtained,  that  civilised  life  has  the  advantage  over  savt^  or 
semi-civilised  Ufa  Our  inheritance  of  a  vast  system  of 
scientific  hypotheses  and  moral  institutions  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  obtain,  with  ease  and  without  waste  of  energy,  what 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  savage  by  the  essentially  wasteful 
method  of  haphazard  trial  of  various  alternatives,  which  is 
also  Nature's  method  in  the  infra-human  world.'    In  particular, 

'  We  muat  not,  howarer,  fai)[et  thit  id  *li  bat  the  lowest  of  hnmui  racoa,  it  » 
DOt  tncrely  aelf.UBlnttiuiu:*  *guiut  aitenul  iaflasDcei,  but  as  increued  sense  a( 
pown  am  the  nutteiul  and  social  environment,  whicb  the  indiriilaal  desires.  Herd; 
to  "  go  on  and  not  to  die"  la  tfaa  idea)  of  the  savage,  and  of  the  faacki  and  inconl- 
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our  social  aDd  moral  institations,  like  our  acientific  hypotheses, 
enable  us  to  modify  our  eDTironmeut  to  suit  our  own  wants, 
iostead  of  waiting  for  the  environment  gradually  to  modify 
ouiselves,  as  the  animal  und,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  savage 
bave  to  wait.  This  is  a  difference  which,  as  Mr.  Ward  well 
remarks,  completely  revolutionises  the  whole  conditions  of  ttie 
evolutionary  process,  and  makes  it  practically  impossible  for 
us  to  treat  human  development,  and  the  growth  of  morality, 
which  is  a  part  of  human  development,  as  a  mare  subsection 
of  the  general  history  of  biological  evolution.  In  our  penulti- 
mate chapter  we  shaU  see  the  enormous  importance  of  this 
revolution  in  its  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  the  ultimate 
Dioral  ideaL 

As  we  bave  already  said,  ideo-motor  or  "  telle  "  action,  at 
its  first  entrance  upon  the  scene,  ia  neither  exclusively  self- 
regarding  Qor  exclusively  altruistic.  What  actions  we  should 
approve,  or  anticipate  with  pleasure,  must  have  depended 
originally  upon  the  peculiar  instincts  which  the  human  species 
poesesaed ;  and  these  in  turn  are  determined  by  the  general 
rooditions  of  a  successful  struggle  for  existence  in  the  period 
before  the  dawn  of  purposive  intelligence.  Like  any  other 
species  which  has  to  maintain  itself  at  once  against  com- 
petitors in  the  stn^gle  for  existence  and  f^ainst  unfavourable 
variations  of  the  physical  environment,  the  human  species  has 
naturally  need  both  of  the  instiucts  which  make  for  self- 
preaervatioD,  and  those  which  make  for  the  successful  repro- 
duction of  the  race.  Thus,  in  the  human  species,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  its  career,  there  must  have  been  present 
those  possibilities  of  conflict  between  mutually  exclusive  courses 
of  instinctive  action  which  we  have  discovered  in  animal  life 
ss  a  whole.  And,  consequently,  we  should  naturally  expect 
ki  find,  as  is  actually  the  case,  that  there  are  among  the  forms 
ol  behaviour  approved  of  by  even  the  most  primitive  of  man- 
kind some  which  secure,  or  are  supposed  to  secure,  advantages 
b)  the  species  or  to  the  community  at  the  expense  of  suffering 
ioA  loss  to  the  individual  exhibiting  them.     Boom  is  thus 

ptUnU  or  civUiMd  society  ;  what  the  man  of  gBtialne  and  consciDoa  capacity  seeka 
lot  hinuelr  is  cltdadsd  and  ampUflsd,  not  meraly  continued,  eiiaUnce.  We  might 
liirljask  whether  Uie  "will  to  might"  of  NiaUnche  ia  not  the  one  fuadamentidly 
bimu  Impnlae,  and  the  secret  origin  of  the  one  ftindameDCally  human  institutioB, 
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made  for  the  growth  of  daliberatel;  aelf-regarding  and  con- 
sciouBly  self-sacrificing  types  of  conduct,  as  sood  as  the 
conceptions  of  myself  and  other  selves  are  formed  by  the 
uidinaty  workings  of  the  psychical  mechanism.  Both  originate 
in  a  form  of  approbation  which  we  have  already  called  "  im- 
personal"  in  consequence  of  the  previous  existence  of  a  doutJe 
set  of  instincts  and  impulses. 

It  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  a  hard  and  fast 
line  can  be  drawn  between  one  set  of  moral  qualities  which 
are  purely  "self-regarding,"  and  another  set  which  are  ex- 
dufiively  "altruistic."  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  the  relations  whicli 
we  discovered  in  the  infra-humaD  hold  good  also  in  the  humau 
world.  Just  aa  the  self-preservative  instincts  are  no  less 
valuable  to  the  species  than  the  reproductive  and  parental 
instincts,  so,  as  a  general  rule,  the  same  qualities  and  the  same 
line  of  action  which  are  productive  of  permanent  satisfaction 
to  the  individual  human  being  are  also  favourable  to  the 
permanence  of  the  human  species.  There  ia  scarcely  a  "  self- 
regarding"  quality  which  is  not,  in  the  great  m^ority  of 
circumstancee,  as  beneficial  to  the  community  of  which  the 
individual  is  a  member  as  it  is  to  the  individual  himself. 
And  the  very  existence  of  the  sexual  and  parental — to  say 
nothing  of  the  weaker  gregarious — instincts  and  feelings 
involves  the  consequence  that  habitual  suppreeston  of  all  lines 
of  conduct  by  which  the  community  benefits  to  the  immediate 
loss  of  the  individual  would  ultimately  make  against  tbi- 
individual's  chances  of  securing  permanent  satisfaction  for  the 
most  persistent  and  unconquerable  of  his  own  cravings. 

Cour^^,  for  instance,  was  looked  upon  by  Aristotle  as  n 
typical  form  of  self-renunciation  in  the  interests  of  the  "city"; 
yet  it  is  manifest  that  course  is,  on  the  whole,  as  necessai^' 
for  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  individual  as  it  is  for  tbe 
protection  of  the  community  or  the  species  against  its  rivals. 
From  the  very  fact  that  the  existence  of  the  species  or 
community  has  to  be  secured  by  the  action  of  individuals  of 
whose  actions  one  main  spring  lies  in  the  pleasurableueas  aud 
painfulness  of  their  own  anticipations,  it  necesaarily  follows 
that  there  must,  on  the  whole,  be  a  harmony  between  the 
"  egoistic  "  and  the  "  altruistic "  tendencies.  A  species  of 
beings  who  did  not  in  the  main  find  their  individual  pleasures 
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in  the  performance  of  the  same  acts  which  make  for  the 
coDtinoed  exiBtence  of  their  kind,  would  speedily  fall  a  prey  to 
theu"  numerons  rivals,  and  the  same  is,  of  course,  true  of  the 
artiifieial  communities  of  hiunan  society. 

But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  into  optimistic 
ez^gerations  about  the  degree  of  this  "  pre-established " 
harmony.  The  actual  human  world  cannot  be  shown  to  be  a 
true  counterpart  of  the  Leibnitzian  system  of  monads,  in  which 
each  member  by  fulfilling  the  law  of  its  own  development 
necessarily  discharges  the  highest  service  to  the  development 
of  all  the  rest.  In  the  human  as  in  the  animal  world  there 
are  constantly  arising  conjunctions  of  circumstances  in  which 
the  attainment  of  permanent  individual  satisfaction  is  incom- 
patible with  the  complete  discha^  of  the  actions  reqtured  by 
the  needs  of  the  community  or  the  species.  The  most  striking 
example  of  this  conflict  is  that  which  so  powerfully  impressed 
the  imagination  of  Aristotle,  the  voluntary  surrender  of  life 
on  the  field  of  battle  from  a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  sacri- 
ficing one's  self  for  the  good  of  the  community.  We  have  in 
thia  8ain«me  self-smrender  a  phenomenon  which  must,  In  the 
present  writer's  judgment  at  least,  present  iusuperable  diffi- 
culties to  the  school  of  moralists  who  insist  on  regarding  self- 
Batisfaction  in  some  form  or  other  as  the  universal  end  of  all 
moral  action.  There  is  no  real  parallel  between  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  citizen-soldier  and  the  self-restraint  of  the 
enlightened  egoist  who  chooses  to  for^o  a  present  satisfaction 
in  order  to  obtain  later  on  "  higher  "  satisfactions — that  is, 
satiB&ction  for  more  constantly  recurring  and  unconditional 
crai-ings.  The  pecidiarity  of  the  case  lies  precisely  in  the 
fact  that  the  self-devoted  victim  is,  by  his  own  deliberate  act, 
catting  himself  off  from  all  possibility  of  future  satisfactions 
of  any  kind.  As  Aristotle  tells  us,  it  is  precisely  the  man  of 
highest  character  and  greatest  public  spirit  to  whom  we  should 
expect  the  sacrifice  to  be  the  most  painful,  just  because  his 
life  is  the  richest  and  fullest  in  enjoyment.  Just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intellectual  and  artistic  endowments  of  the  patriotic 
citizen,  what  he  gives  up  on  the  field  of  battle  is  a  real  "  self" 
And  there  can  be  for  him,  let  us  observe,  no  question  of 
a  compensation  for  what  he  loses.  You  may,  of  coarse,  if  you 
like,  assert  that  the  sacrifice  will  be  compensated  in  anoUier 
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life,  but  the  assertion  is  incapable  of  proof.  If  it  is  per- 
missible to  argue  &om  present  cooditions  of  existence,  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  self-surrender  may 
be  as  much  a  feature  of  the  "  future  life  "  as  of  the  preeeut. 
And  if  the  argument  from  now  to  then  be  ruled  out  of  court, 
your  assertions  about  the  future  are  a  mere  appeal  to  the 
unknown.  In  any  case  men  have  sacrificed  and  do  sacrifice 
themselves  who  positively  disbelieve  in  the  future  life,  and 
have  therefore  no  expectations  whatever  of  compensation.  It 
would  be  in  vain,  for  instance,  to  ai^ue  that  the  brief 
satisfaction  of  dying  with  the  assurance  of  victory  is  so 
intense  as  to  outweigh  the  more  numerous  and  permanent, 
though  less  intense  satisfactions  which  are  given  up.  For 
the  dying  soldier,  if  conscious  at  all,  is,  as  a  rule,  too  keenly 
conscious  of  his  own  physical  sufierings  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  a  sense  of  triumph.  It  is  the  favoured 
few  only  who  are  able  in  the  death-agony  to  receive  the 
intelligence  of  their  country's  success,  and  to  die  happy  in 
the  news.  For  the  great  majority  of  the  slain,  death  iii 
battle  perhaps  means  a  death  of  unrelieved  pain.  Might  it 
be  said,  one  shares  by  anticipation  in  the  victory  ?  But  some 
would  sacrifice  themselves  even  if  defeat  were  certain.  And, 
in  the  citizen-soldier  at  least,  we  must  not  assume  more  than 
a  spice  of  the  mere  lust  of  fighting  "  for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 
Here,  then,. if  anywhere,  we  have  a  genuine  deliberate  sacrifice 
of  self  with  all  its  satisfkitions,  to  a  good  in  which  the  person 
making  the  sacrifice  cannot  expect  to  have  any  share. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  meets  us  in  more  than  one 
form  of  devotion  to  the  service  of  society  or  humanity.  In 
the  case  of  all  those  not  uncommon  persons  who  voluntarily 
abandon  a  life  of  intellectual  and  artistic  self-culture  in  order 
to  labour  as  missionaries,  doctors,  or  hospital  nurses  among 
degraded  and  hostile  populations,  or  to  take  up  the  thankless 
and  onerous  burdens  of  the  public  service,  an  unbiassed  student 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  existence  of  a  self-sacrifice  for 
which  life  affords  no  adequate  personal  compensation.  It  is, 
of  course,  easy  to  appeal,  in  the  fashion  of  populai'  moralists, 
to  the  approbation  of  conscience  as  affording  an  ample  reward 
for  all  that  the  self-denying  servant  of  the  public  has  given 
ui> ;  but  the  appeal  betokens  an  ample  lack  of  psychological 
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iosigfatL  lb  is  only  in  edifying  literature  of  s  certain  class 
that  the  man  who  has  given  up  all  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fJeUows  is  constantly  being  rewarded  by  the  intense 
Batisfitction  with  which  he  contemplates  the  success  of  his 
own  virtuous  exertions.  In  real  life  his  "  reward  "  is  more 
often  a  burden  of  care  and  fatigue  culminating  in  failure  and 
enhanced  by  ingratitude.  Even  the  suoceBses  over  which 
OQtaiders  go  into  raptures  are  apt  to  strike  cold  to  the  heart 
of  their  author  who  knows,  as  the  outside  world  does  not,  bow 
mean  a  proportion  they  bear  to  what  he  has  projected. 

Nor  are  matters  much  mended  if  you  prefer  to  appeal  to 
tbe  pains  of  self-censure  which  the  self-sacrificing  labourer 
vonld  have  experienced  if  be  had  preferred  ease  and  self- 
culture  to  public  duty.  Which  of  us  has  not  learned  by 
humiliating  experiences  bow  readily  the  shame  and  pain  of 
knowingly  shirking  a  duty  can  be  merged  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  cultured  ease  which  our  neglect  of  our  obligations  has 
purchased  ?  If  personal  self-satis&ction  were  indeed  the  sole 
end  of  our  actions  and  tbe  sole  result  anticipated  by  us  from 
them  with  pleasure,  it  would  be  impossible  to  defend  those 
acts  of  self-sacrifice  which  all  the  world  agrees  to  r^ard  as 
deserving  of  the  highest  degree  of  approbation.  From  "  self- 
seeking"  to  disinterested  benevolence  there  is  no  road,  and 
tbe  apparent  subsumption  of  both  under  a  common  name  by 
tiie  theory  of  self-realisation,  turns  out  on  closer  inspection  to 
be  little  more  than  a  piece  of  verbal  legerdemain.  In  every 
hfe  that  is  anywhere  touched  with  ethical  nobility  tbere  are 
sacrifices  of  self  not  a  few  for  which  no  future  personal 
compensation  is  expected  or  desired,  and  these  sacrifices  gain 
all  their  dignity  and  sacredneas  from  our  conviction  that  the 
causes  and  persons  for  whom  they  are  made  are  not  convenient 
or  romantic  aiiaaes  for  ourselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  to  mutilate  the  facts  of  the 
nwral  life  even  more,  in  order  to  make  them  all  appear  as 
instances  of  altruistic  devotion  to  others  or  to  society,  than 
is  done  by  the  self-realiaers.  "  Self-love "  as  Shakespeare 
reminds  us,  is  after  all  "  not  so  vile  a  sin  as  self-neglecting." 
By  treeing  to  call  anything  in  which  I  am  interested  myself 
yon  can,  with  some  violence  to  language  and  some  confusion 
of  thought,  continue  to  make  all  morality  wear  the  shape  of 
o 
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self-satisfaction,  but  there  is  no  conceivable  device,  short  of 
boldly  denying  the  facts,  by  which  you  can  make  it  all  look 
like  self-surrender  or  self-foi^tfulness.  For  we  all  notoriously 
approve,  not  only  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  communil^, 
but  also  determination  to  make  the  most  of  one's  self;  we 
censure  as  moraUy  wrong  not  only  neglect  of  public  duty, 
but  also  neglect  of  mental  and  esthetic  self-culture.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  honest  self-culture  commonly  ends  by 
provii^  beneficial  to  a  wider  public.  The  artist  who  steadily 
keeps  true  to  his  own  highest  ideals  of  self-respecting  work 
and  steadily  refuses  to  win  popularity  and  bestow  pleasure 
by  complying  with  what  he  feels  to  be  unworthy  standards  of 
taste,  often  succeeds  ultimately  in  educating  the  tastes  of  the 
public;  the  labours  of  the  scholar  or  man  of  science  are 
commonly  in  various  ways  of  direct  or  indirect  benefit  to  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Yet  who  would  be 
prepared  to  say  that  the  only  moral  justification  of  the  patient 
labour  of  artist  or  scholar  is  to  be  found  in  the  remote 
influence  be  may  possibly  exercise  upon  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  other  men  ?  What  excuse  can  be  pleaded  from  the  extreme 
altruistic  point  of  view  for  the  poet  who  chooses  to  give  to 
the  world  "  what  the  few  must  rather  than  what  the  many 
may  like,"  or  for  the  mathematician  who  devotes  all  the  energies 
of  a  richly  endowed  nature  to  the  production  of  a  few  score 
pf^^  of  obscure  speculations  which  are  very  likely  devoid  of 
all  practical  significance,  and  will  probably  never  be  intelligible 
to  more  than  three  or  four  persons  at  once  ?  Would  our 
moral  judgment  of  the  worth  of  such  a  life  of  stubborn 
devotion  to  an  artistic  ideal  as  those  of  Beethoven  and 
Wagner  be  other  than  it  is,  if  those  great  men  had  not 
happened  in  the  end  to  succeed  in  enlisting  a  considerable 
measure  of  popular  admiration  ? 

These  may  be  said  to  be  mere  appeals  ad  vvlgua,  but 
the  principle  involved  in  them  is  an  important  one,  and, 
once  seriously  apprehended,  is  fatal  to  our  common  unthinking 
altruism.  It  is  this :  If  it  is  our  duty  to  labour  for  the 
realisation  of  a  certain  type  of  mental  life  among  our  fellow- 
men,  that  life  must  be  conceded  to  be  in  itself  worthy,  and 
if  worthy,  then  deserving  of  attainment  by  ourselves.  If 
certain  states  of  thought  and  feeling  are  morally  so  valuable 
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as  to  be  worth  promoting  at  any  cost  among  those  around 
me,  they  are  alBo  worth  promoting  in  myaelf,  and  it  is  my 
reasonable  service  to  realise  them  for  myaelf  as  well  as  for 
my  neighbour.  It  is  absurd  to  maintain  that  culture  or 
Icnowledge  or  happinesa  is  of  such  worth  that  it  is  a  moral 
daty  to  promote  it,  and  then  to  deny  that  it  is  a  moral  duty 
to  seek  it  for  myaelf.  If  altruism  as  a  theory  of  morals  were 
the  whole  truth,  the  only  thing  worth  promoting  in  myself, 
or  in  any  one  else,  ought  to  be  the  altruistic  spirit ;  the  logical 
conaeqnence  of  accepting  altruistic  premises  would  be  the 
ioference  that  my  one  and  only  duty  ia  to  promote  in  my 
ueighboar  an  unselfish  determination  to  promote  in  his 
neighbour  the  determination  to  promote  the  same  sentiments 
in  some  one  else.  Universal  altruism  would  thus  end  iu 
oniversal  aimless  absorption  in  the  afiairs  of  our  neighbour's 
souL 

But  if  this  absurd  consequence  is  to  be  avoided,  it  must 
at  least  be  recognised  that  certain  mental  states,  other 
than  a  general  benevolence  towards  one's  neighbours,  are  in 
themselves  of  worth.  In  order  to  give  benevolence  itaelf  a 
definite  channel  in  which  to  work,  it  must  at  least  be 
recognised  that  health  is  better  than  disease,  fulness  thuii 
hunger,  knowledge  than  ignorance,  and  cultivated  taete  than 
rul^irity.  And  if  any  self  is  made  richer  in  lasting  satis- 
factions, and  thetefhre  morally  worthier  by  the  possession  of 
these  qualities,  my  own  self  must  also  be  the  richer  and  the 
better  for  their  attainment.  To  put  the  whole  case  against 
"altmiam  "  in  the  form  of  a  dilemma,  we  may  fairly  ask :  If 
nothing  but  unselfishness  is  morally  valuable,  why  should  I 
trouble  about  securing  any  other  blessing  than  the  spirit  of 
unselfishness  for  my  neighbours  ?  If  anything  else  is  morally 
valuable,  how  shall  I  answer  to  my  own  conscience  and  to 
my  God  for  neglecting  its  attainment  in  myself  ?  It  is  not 
given  to  every  one  to  acquiesce,  after  the  manner  of  Kant,  in 
a  doctrine  which  asserts  that  it  is  a  moral  duty  to  promote 
in  other  men  what  it  would  be  morally  wrong  to  promote  in 
yourself,  nor.  Like  him,  to  trust  to  the  arrangements  of  a 
fature  life  to  abolish  this  standii^  contradiction.^ 

'  One  might  precisely  iDvert  Kuit's  dictnin  with  •qual  plsoaibility.  For  it  might 
Ik  uid,  I  can  more  or  less  accantelj  tell  vhat  wiU  loBke  me  hsppy  ;  I  am  likely  to 
blnoder  in  dedding  what  will  make  my  neighboiu  h*ppy.    Since  then,  on  the  KMitinn 
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ThuB  a  brief  conBideiation  of  the  It^icaJ  alteraatiTes  of 
egoiBm  and  altruism  brings  us  to  the  same  conclusioii  to 
which  we  were  led  by  our  previous  examination  of  the 
psychology  of  approbation.  We  found  then  that  while  the 
very  existence  of  the  instincts  subservient  to  the  propagation 
aud  protection  of  a  future  generation  makes  it  possible  for  an 
individual  to  approve  of  actions  by  which  the  species  or 
community  benefits  at  the  cost  of  pain  and  loss  to  himself,  it 
is  also  possible  for  the  tribe  or  society  as  a  whole  to  approve 
of  qualitiee  such  as  physical  beauty,  poetical  gifts,  etc,  which 
are  of  no  visible  public  service,  or  are  only  of  public  service 
because  they  are  already  approved  of.  We  are  thus  prepared 
to  find  that  there  is  a  double  line  of  moral  development. 
On  the  one  hand,  whatever  makes  the  individual's  life  richer 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  qualities  which  are  the  objects  of 
approbation  must  be  admitted  to  have  direct  moral  worth ; 
on  the  other  hand,  approbation  and  moral  worth  attach 
equally  to  qualities  of  character  and  lines  of  conduct,  by 
which  the  wellbeing  of  the  community  gains  at  the  expense 
of  the  individual. 

You  thus  get  two  more  or  less  diverging  and  incompatible 
ethical  ideals.  On  the  one  hand  a  man  may  set  himself,  as 
we  say,  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  That  is,  he  may,  as 
far  as  possible,  seek  to  bring  order  into  his  own  moral  life  by 
aiming  systematically  at  the  fullest  possible  quaJification  of 
those  cravings  which  he  finds  to  yield  permanent  and  uncon- 
ditional satisEEiction,  to  the  exclusion  or  repression  of  all 
indulgences  which  are  incompatible  with  this  ideal  The 
first  great  principle  of  a  life  lived  on  this  plan  might  be 
formulated  in  familiar  language  thus,  "  Enow  what  you  really 
want,  and  see  that  you  get  it,  without  being  deluded  by 
spurious  substitutes."  The  ultimate  aim  of  a  life  of  conformity 
to  this  precept  would  be  the  enjoyment  of  an  experience  as 
rich  as  possible  in  satisfactions  of  every  kind,  and  free  from 
the  discontent  and  mental  anarchy  which  result  from  the 
undue  preference  of  those  satisfactions  which  are  neither 
■simiDptloii,  every  one  knowi  at  onoe  where  tbe  patb  of  duty  tie>,  it  U  surely  wiwr  to 
ntm  at  mating  my  neighbour  virtuoni  thin  to  play  ProriileDce  for  his  beneSt.  And 
1[  it  be  urged  that  you  cannot  tell  when  another  man's  virtue  is  real,  I  replj,  that  i( '" 
abont  as  difficult  to  s&y  when  another  man's  happiness  is  real,  ir  it  is  trne  that  we 
may  make  a  hypocritical  pretence  to  virtue,  it  is  equally  true  that  «e  may  and  oflen 
do  counterTelt  happlne^ji. 
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lasting  nor  unconditional  Such  a  life  would  manifestly  be 
self-centred,  but  at  the  eame  time  would  be  very  fiar  from 
being  one  of  luxury  or  self-indulgence  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  those  words.  The  very  postulate  that  the  most  lasting 
and  nnconditional  satis&ctions  are  to  be  prefened  would,  as 
Plato  has  irrefutably  shown  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Eepublic 
and  elsewhere,  mean  that  the  pleasures  of  intellectual  activity 
and  Esthetic  culture  should  take  precedence  over  those  of 
ordinary  aeuBual  appetite.'  Nay  it  would  be  perfectly  logical 
for  one  who  accepted  the  principle  of  self-culture  without 
leservation  to  lead  by  preference  a  life  of  rigid  stoic  asceticism. 
For  it  is  only  by  a  process  of  rigid  self-discipline  and  careful 
subordination  of  passing  cravings  to  permanent  needs  that  a 
man  can  ever  succeed  in  getting  what  on  the  whole  be  really 
wants  out  of  life.  Self-culture  is  only  to  be  attained  by  the 
deliberate  and  unhesitating  surrender  of  some  at  least  of  the 
diaoordant  elements  which  constituted  the  untrained  and 
disivderly  self  with  which  the  process  of  cultivation  began. 

Against  this  ideal  of  self-culture  we  may,  however,  with 
equal  right  aet  the  ideal  of  social  service.  For  some  of  the 
things  for  which  we  care  and  which  we  approve  are  other 
than  personal  states  of  satisfaction.  We  desire  not  only  a 
certain  type  of  enjoyment'  for  ourselves,  but  also  a  similar 
type  of  ei^oyable  existence  for  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  race.  And  this  social  ideal  is  often  not  to  be 
realised  except  by  the  surrender  of  what  we  most  desire  for 
ooraelvea  We  may  thus,  every  one  of  us,  be  called  upon  in 
the  course  of  our  life  for  acts  of  self-sacriSce  which  go  much 
deeper  than  the  self-discipline  of  the  cultivated  egoist,  who 
only  gives  up  what  he  cares  about  for  the  moment  in  order 
to  get  what  will  afford  him  lasting  contentment.^  In  true 
self-eacrifice,  as  distinguished  from  mere  self-discipline,  we 

'  Or  &t  least  ncA  "Bengiul  Sippetite"  as  ciiald  Btaiid  thii  t«at  would  be  more 
Uun  men  appetite. 

'  I  DM  the  word,  of  conne,  In  ita  widert  poenible  eonse  to  include  the  pleunrM 
of  wztiDD  u  well  u  tfaoH  of  rsposs.  The  remits  of  oar  third  cbftpter  would  jostify 
the  Socratic  preference  for  the  former  cUss  of  pleasures  u  s^nst  the  latter, 
indepradeatly  of  xnj  question  of  "quantity."  For  it  i^  iu  the  plsunn  of  acUon 
par  BcedUnu  thai  wfl  obt^u  latixfajAiim  for  previoualy  felt  w«nt«. 

*  I  do  not  of  conrae  mean  by  the  phisse  "  luting  contentraent "  to  countenance 
the  ■"'-t'fc*  of  placing  true  happinen  In  any  permanent  or  unchangilig  itate  of 
coniKionnieNi.  "Idating  contentment"  ia  merely  a  conTeDient  abbreviation  for 
"  the  (teady  prngreesiTe  satlsfacUoD  of  an  organieed  syitem  of  persltteDt  wants." 
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give  up,  without  hope  of  compensation,  what  would  yield  us 
lasting  enjoyment,  in  order  that  some  other  person  may  enjoy. 
Now  the  point  upon  which  I  wisb  here  to  lay  E^ia! 
stress  is  that,  as  I  have  already  aaid,  these  two  ideas  are 
manifestly  not  entirely  compatible  with  each  other,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  there  is  no  more  ultimate  principle  by 
the  light  of  which  their  rival  claims  on  onr  allegiance  can 
be  adjusted.  For  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  in  a  well-oi^anised 
society,  the  same  line  of  conduct  serves  to  promote  the 
realisation  of  the  individualistic  and  of  the  social  ideals.  On 
the  whole,  in  making  the  best  of  ourselves,  we  are  also  to  the 
best  of  our  power  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  society. 
Rut  the  agreement  is  after  all  fat  from  absolute,  and  may, 
at  any  moment,  be  disturbed  by  an  unusually  strii^ent 
demand  of  obedience  from  either  aide.  In  a  time  of  social 
disorder,  for  instance,  any  man  may  have  to  choose  once 
and  for  all  between  abandoning  the  task  of  self-cnltuie  or 
impersonal  scientific  research  and  neglecting  the  duty  at 
a.ssisting  to  maintain  social  order  or  national  existence.  And 
in  such  a  case,  it  seems  impossible  to  decide  universally  that 
the  claim  of  either  ideal  should  be  paramount.  Is  Hegel,  for 
instance,  to  go  on  with  the  Pkanomenologie  while  German 
national  life  is  being  extinguished  by  the  cannon  at  Jena,  or 
to  shoulder  his  musket  and  do  what  he  can  to  repel  the 
invader  ? 

To  questions  of  this  kind  it  seems  impossible  to  give 
a  single  satisfactory  answer.  Most  men  would  be  agreed 
that  these  are  occasions  when  the  duty  of  protecting  society 
becomes  so  imperative  that  all  considerations  of  self-culture 
must  be  set  aside ;  most  men  again  would  admit  that  there 
are  limits  to  the  claims  of  society ;  but  who  con  say  what 
these  limits  are  1  In  practice  we  seem  to  etTect  a  more  or 
less  satisfactory  compromise  between  the  competing  ideals 
only  because  we  do  not  stop  to  reason  out  their  respective 
claims  upon  us.  As  soon  as  you  come  to  state  reasons  for 
espousing  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  alternatives,  there 
seems  to  be  considerations  of  equal  cogency  to  be  adduced  on 
both  sidea  Your  country's  national  existence  will  be 
imperilled,  says  one,  unless  you  and  other  citizens  sacrifice 
everything  else  to  the  duty  of  defending  her.     Yes,  the  retort 
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might  be.  And  if  I  fall  in  the  taek,  who  will  complete  my 
philosophy  ?  But  surely,  urges  the  first  speaker,  a  philosophy 
which  will  at  best  afford  intellectual  satisiactioa  to  a  few 
score  persons,  ought  not  to  he  preferred  before  inatitntions 
which  secure  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  millions.  Why 
not,  says  the  other,  when  one  comes  to  consider  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  of  existence  ?  it  is  good  that  knowledge 
should  be  in  the  world,  even  though  the  number  of  persons 
capable  of  possessing  it  be  iusignificant.  And  thus  the 
dispute  might  continue  interminably,  were  it  not  that  the 
necessities  of  our  situation  as  a  rule  compel  us  to  decide  on 
oar  line  of  action  without  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
argninents  which  can  be  alleged  foi  or  against  it. 

Hegel's  remark  that  there  is  something  sophistical  in  the 
interminable  search  for  "  grounds "  or  "  reasons "  is  certainly 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  appeal  for  guidance  in  determining 
the  limits  of  self-sacrifice  to  ethical  first  principles.'  Even  if  we 
imagine  the  case  of  a  man  who  should  deliberately  preserve  hia 
own  life  by  neglect  of  what  would  generally  be  r^arded  by 
others  as  obvious  public  duty,  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  valid 
theoretical  arguments  i^ainst  such  conduct  which  could  not 
be  met  by  equally  valid  ones  on  the  part  of  a  consistent  and 
conedentiouB  egoist.  One  can  imagine  the  unending  wordy 
strife  You  ought  not  to  have  run  away  from  the  battle,  or 
ought  not  to  have  declined  to  stand  for  Parliament.  But  I 
think  my  life  of  self-culture  or  of  research  too  valuable  to  be 
thrown  away  upon  the  pursuit  of  party  ends  which  will  give 
no  satisfaction  to  me,  and  are  of  doubtful  value  to  any  one. 
But  the  public  generally  regard  yo»ir  conduct  as  cowardly  and 
self-indulgent,  and  will  not  fail  upon  opportunity  to  make 
you  sensihle  of  their  opinion.  What  then  ?  poputiia  me 
nbilai  at  mihi  flaudo.  Am  I  to  dread  the  censure  of  an 
ignorant  and  unthinking  public  more  than  the  condemnation 
I  shall  incur  from  my  own  conscience  by  proving  false  to  my 
'  Hegcl,  Logik,  IL  1.  iiL  B.  b,  Anmerkuiig  ( tCorJ^,  It.  p.  103).  I  trooiicribc  the 
maio  part  of  the  puuge  oa  account  of  its  inCrinsic  int«reit. 

"That  seareh  after  grourvU  which  comlitnles  the  special  char«;tBrietlc  of 
■UacnniTe  reuoning  {raitonnemfTit)  is  thui  an  unending  backward  and  forward 
proceu  {Benan-tTe^ien)  which  comes  to  no  ilnal  detemuDstiDn.  Several  eicellent 
groDods  can  be  found  for  inythlug,  or  far  its  opposite,  acd  ■  multitude  of  grounda 
inarexilt  without  any  result.  What  Socrates  and  Plato  call  sophistry  is  Dothing  other 
than  this  reaaoniDg  from  gronndB  ;  Plato  contrasts  with  it  the  contemplatiOQ  of  the 
Ido^  Le.  of  the  thing  In  and  for  itself,  or  in  its  Ftotion." 
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own  highest  ideals  of  a  life  in  which  every  talent  and  faculty 
I  poaseaB  finds  adequate  employment?  And  so  the  dispute 
might  go  on  without  possibility  of  being  ended  except  by  the 
Toluntaiy  withdrawal  of  the  more  impatient  of  the  parties 
from  so  tmediiying  a  discussion. 

In  practice  we  do  not  of  course  attempt  to  think  theee 
things  out,  hut  take  now  the  egoistic  now  the  altruistic  line,  as 
OUT  personal  disposition  or  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  incline  ua.  In  such  rules  as  we  find  it  convenient  to  make 
for  our  own  practical  guidance,  the  intellect  desirous  of  strict 
logic  will  find  nothing  but  utter  confusion  and  unprincipled 
compromise.  For  instance,  I  ought  to  devote  part  of  my  income 
to  purposes  of  benevolence,  and  again  ought  not,  by  un- 
restricted munificence,  to  leave  myself  without  the  meaiu  of 
acquiring  adequate  personal  self-culture.  Bat  what  degree  of 
personal  self-culture  ia  adequate  ?  Or  again,  I  ought  to  devote 
some  part  of  my  energies  to  the  voluntary  discharge  of 
municipal  duties,  but  not  so  much  as  to  interfere  with  the 
prosecution  of  philosophical  studies  to  which  I  have  given 
myself,  rather  because  I  look  to  them  for  satisfaction  of  my 
personal  craving  for  intellectual  certainty  than  because  of  any 
benefit  which  I  expect  them  to  confer  on  other  people  who, 
after  all,  must  answer  their  own  questions  in  their  own  way. 
But  how  much  of  my  time  and  energies  may  I  devote  to  the 
solution  of  my  intellectual  difliculties  without  incurring  the 
reproach  of  selfish  indifference  to  my  social  responsibilities  ? 

These  are  questions  which  we  should  find  it  practically 
impossible  to  answer,  were  it  not  that  they  are  in  the  main 
answered  for  us  in  a  convenieut  way,  though  on  no  perceptible 
principle,  by  the  social  customs  of  our  day  and  class.  In  the 
main  I  take  so  much  time,  and  no  more  nor  less,  from  my 
philosophic  studies  for  purposes  of  civic  duty  because  it  is 
what  is  expected  of  me  by  my  social  circle ;  I  restrict  my 
philanthropic  expenditure  within  certain  limits  because  my 
society  expects  me  to  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of 
physical,  intellectual,  or  aesthetic  self-culture.  If  I  am  a  man 
of  BufEicient  originahty  of  mind  and  strength  of  character  to 
be  discontented  with  the  traditional  compromise,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  my  notion  of  the  relative  importance  of  self- 
culture  and  social  benevolence  will  lay  me  open  to  the  censure 
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of  aocietj  either  for  undue  sejif-absorption  or  foi  undue  self- 
neglect,  or  not  impossibly  for  both  at  oaee. 

Aa  a  matter  of  general  ethical  theory  it  seems  impossible  to 
Bay  anything  more  definite  than  this.  Ko  normal  human  being 
is  likely  ever  to  find  satisfaction  either  in  mere  self-culture  or 
in  pure  self-sacrifica  Any  ethical  theory  which  means  to  take 
aerioua  account  of  the  whole  body  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
life  fflUBt  therefore  lecognise  "  egoistic "  duties  and  virtues  by 
the  side  of  "altruistic"  duties  and  virtues,  but  no  theory  can 
satisfactorily  adjust  the  claims  of  the  two.'  Such  further  con- 
sideration as  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  to  problems 
connected  with  the  conflict  between  the  claims  of  aelf  and 
society  will  now  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent  chapter.  We 
[HtNseed  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  moral  dualism  just 
deacribed  upon  the  formation  of  the  concepts  of  the  particular 
nrtues  commonly  rec<^nised  in  civilised  society. 

After  what  has  just  been  urged  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
find  that  it  is  impoeeible  to  give  a  single  answer  to  the 
qoestion.  What  is  the  highest  type  of  virtue  ?  This  question 
has  often  been  asked,  and  has  received  very  various  answers  in 
difier^it  moral  and  religious  systems.  In  ancient  times  Plato, 
and  less  positively  Aristotle,'  and  in  modern  times  Hoffding, 
have  asserted  that  it  is  in  Justice  that  we  find  the  fuUest 
and  most  satisfactory  realisation  of  the  common  principle 
of  all  moral  action.  GeuUncz  or  Kant,  if  pressed  for  an  answer, 
would  probably  have  decided  for  obedience  to  law.  The 
influence  of  the  Christian  religion  has  induced  man  to  treat  at 
one  time  personal  chastity,  at  another  universal  benevolence, 
as  the  all-including  virtue.  While  yet  again  there  have  been 
ininds  to  which  all  virtue  has  appeared  aa  some  form  or  other 
of  couraga  It  will  be  abundantly  plain  that  we  cannot,  upon 
onr  premisses,  agree  entirely  with  any  one  of  these  attempts 
Co  bring  all  moral  action  under  a  single  type.  We  shall 
Bxpect  to  find,  corresponding  to  the  egoistic  and  the  altruistic 
ideals,  two  most  general  or  highest  categories  by  the  aid  of 
which  all  moral  conduct  can  be  satisfactorily  described  There 
will  be  some  highest  and  most  ultimate  formula  describing  the 

'  Ethics,  to  parody  Hr.  Bradley,  consists  moatlf  in  fiuding  bad  reasons  for  being 
what  yoi]  csonot  help  being. 

*  A  li  SuauaaOrri  iruXXnSS^  rSv'  iperi,  tn.  Ariit.  Elkia,  1129  b  26  ;  Uoffdins, 
eWi,  p.  124. 
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class  of  virtuous  actions  in  which  the  end  proposed  is  the  bene- 
fit of  society  at  large,  or  certain  members  of  it  other  than  our- 
selves, and  another  formula  describing  the  moral  actions  wbich 
have  direct  relation  to  the  enrichment  of  our  own  personal 
experience  with  sources  of  permanent  and  lasting  satisfaction. 
The  highest  and  most  perfect  expression  of  the  principles 
of  moral  altruism  seems  to  be  found  in  that .  law  of  futiice 
which  bids  us  treat  every  member  of  the  whole  community 
with  just  so  much  consideration  and  perform  for  him  just  such 
services  as  are  most  desirable  in  view  of  the  good  of  the 
community  aa  a  whole.^  Justice  is  often  opposed,  as  the 
minimum  of  unselfishness  compatible  with  good  moral 
character,  to  the  higher  virtues  of  benevolence,  generosity, 
charity ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  true  ethical 
measure  of  the  consideration  due  to  any  particular  person  is 
nothing  other  than  the  good  of  the  whole  society  as  it  may  be 
affected  both  in  his  person  and  in  those  of  others  who  may  he 
incidentally  affected  by  our  treatment  of  him,  and  further 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  rigid  ethical  justice,  our  own 
personal  claims  to  consideration  must  be  determiDed  by  the  same 
impartial  standards  as  those  of  any  third  person,  it  will 
become  clear  that  true  justice  includes  in  itself  all  self-sacrifice 
except  what  is  manifestly  on  any  theory  to  be  condemned,  the 
futile  flinging  away  of  ourselves  in  gratifying  the  unreasonable 
desires  of  the  worthless.'  The  formula  of  this  ideal  justice  in 
apportioning  enjoyments  would  be,  "  Every  one  to  count  for  as 

'  Bf  ttie  good  of  the  commniiitjr,  u  of  the  indiTiduil,  I  mean  Ulttng  and 
unconditional  SBtigfoctian.  tij  Btandard  ii  thns'.the  pafchological  one  atfeding,  not  the 
biological  one  of  fanction.    I  reserve  diwawioDi  on  tbia  snbjeot  for  a  Uter  chapter. 

*  It  would  perhaps  not  be  ni(jiut  to  christen  the  morality  here  repudiated 
"  Tolitofism." 

Jv4tice  majr  be  defined  formally  (aa  Hr.  Bradlef  defined  It  in  BIKicai  Studio, 
p.  191,  footoote)  ae  adhering  in  your  treatment  of  people  to  the  rule  you  profess  to 
go  by.  True  or  "  ideal "  justice,  howevBT,  as  hs  there  admits,  implies  that  ;on  go  by 
the  rule  of  the  morally  right.  What  that  rule  is  I  have  tried  to  indical*  in  the  teiU 
Ideal  JQitice  in  this  higheat  sense  takes  neither  a  man's  desertt,  as  they  are  popnlarly 
called,  nor  hia  ntedi,  as  popularly  estimated,  as  the  eiclnsiYe  standard  by  whioh  bia 
treatmeat  is  to  be  decided.  Considerations  of  social  good  may  demand  that  I  ehoald 
exert  myself  to  perform  good  offices  for  a  man  who  has  not.  as  we  phrase  it,  dttemed 
nny  special  regwd  from  me  by  past  serricee  to  me.  So  agun,  when  the  good  of  the 
commanity  as  a  whole  is  made  the  standard,  mercy  may  be  the  iiighest  justice.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  bad  for  tbe  community  as  a  whole  that  distress  should  be 
relieved  in  certain  cases.  E.g.  if  charity  to  the  idle  acts  u  an  inducement  to  idle- 
ness, it  is  not  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  just  to  beetow  it.  It  Is  clear  (rom 
what  is  said  In  the  text  that  eien  the  saciiGce  of  my  life  may  be  demanded  teota  me 
by  jastice  whan  it  Is  a  necessar?  step  towards  secnrlug  the  permanent  peeoe  and 
content  of  the  community. 
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macb  as  and  for  no  more  than  that  to  which  his  place  in  the 
geoeial  scheme  of  the  communitj  entitles  him." 

The  familiar  political  and  judicial  maxim  that  "  every  one 
shonld  count  for  one  and  nobodyfor  more  than  one"  is  manifestly 
only  a  special  case  of  this  more  general  ethical  principle.  In 
matters  in  which  every  one  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  com- 
monity,  every  one  will  count  as  one  and  as  no  more ;  in  cases 
-where  the  fate  of  a  single  person  may  outweigh  in  its  influence 
apoD  the  good  of  the  conminnity  that  of  thousands  of  others, 
every  one  does  noi  and  ought  not  to  count  as  one.  It  is  only 
just  that  the  murderer  of  a  poor  and  insignificant  person  should 
be  pnnished  equally  with  the  murderer  of  a  person  of  rank  and 
wealth,  because  it  is  on  the  whole  equally  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  society  that  murder  should  be  rife  in  one  class  as  in 
another ;  it  is  no  less  just  that  there  should  be  exceptionally 
severe  penalties  attached  to  offences  against  the  person  of  the 
supreme  magistrate  or  the  heir  to  the  throne,  because  the 
harm  done  to  the  fabric  of  society  by  the  commission  of  these 
offences  would  be  immeasurably  greater  than  if  they  had  been 
perpetrated  upon  some  private  sufferer.'  It  is  thus  the 
general  needs  of  society,  not  the  particular  needs  nor  ever  the 
particular  deserts  of  the  individual,  which  determine  what  is, 
in  his  caae,  the  measure  of  true  justice.  It  is  only  by  gross 
misapprehension  as  to  what  really  is  the  good  of  the  whole 
commonity  that  the  maxim  Sedus  imperii  summa  lex  can  be 
perverted  into  a  justification  of  tyranny  and  crime.^ 

So  much  for  the  supreme  principle  of  that  type  of  moral 
action  in  which  the  satisfEtction  of  a  whole  community  is  the 
object  actually  contemplated  by  the  agent.  If  we  turn  to  the 
other  side  of  the  question  and  ask  what  is  the  fullest  and 

'  It  win  be  remaiibeTed  that  even  condnct  which  ii  in  ordinaiy  cuea  pnnlshable 
mi\j  by  the  inflictiaa  of  pcconiary  danagea  ia  treated  hj  ths  Engliab  law  a*  a  capital 
crime  when  pracUaad  upon  the  qneen-couaort  or  the  wife  of  the  heir-apparaot.  Thit 
is  qnite  conaistcnt  with  the  principle  of  tme  joatice  an  explained  in  tlie  teit. 

*  It  on];  becomea  m>  when  Salut  t'mpmi  is  taken  to  meet  the  parsoaat  or  clus 
intensta  of  the  parsons  eiecciaicg  the  functions  of  government.  We  ma;  on  a  later 
page  bave  opportnnit;  for  diicnasing  the  qnastion  how  far  the  growth  of  an  European 
dvUiBation  which  is  esKentially  international  should  modi^  the  tradltioQal  and 
Hellenic  view  of  patriotiam  as  the  highest  form  of  virtue.  Our  deflnition  otjVatiee 
has  pnipoBBly  abstained  from  identifTing  the  "  coDimuiiity "  with  an;  political 
OTganisatioQ  anch  aa  ths  "atate."  The  patriot  may  for  the  present,  if  he  likes,  read 
onr  definition  In  the  light  of  that  identification  ;  the  "humanitarian"  ia  at  liberty, 
pending  fbturv  discuision,  to  underetand  by  the  "community"  any  wider  aociety  ha 
pleases.     But  see  what  is  said  a  few  sentencea  lower  down. 
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dearest  form  in  which  the  principle  of  self-cultuie  or  aelf- 
realisation  finds  recc^ition  in  popular  moral  theory,  it  is  less 
eaey  to  formulate  a  satisfactory  answer.  There  seems  to  be 
no  one  name  in  our  language  for  the  quality  of  knowing  what 
it  is  that  70U  most  desire  to  get  for  yourself  and  setting 
yourself  resolutely  to  ohtain  it.  We  might  perhaps  call  such 
a  quality  the  virtue  of  self-corndsteacy,  or  ^ain  of  intellectual 
clarity.  With  Plato,  who  insists  strongly  upon  the  close 
analogy  between  the  r^ulation  and  subordination  of  passing 
desires  to  a  general  life-purpose  and  the  maintenance  of  social 
subordination  and  order,  this  virtue  shares  with  the  m<ve 
directly  social  tendencies  the  name  of  justice.  Yet  it  is  clear 
that  systematic  self-realisation  may  lead  a  man  into  actions 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  justice  as  we  have  already 
described  them.  In  your  determination  to  "do  yourself  justice" 
you  may  find  it  impossible  to  make  sacrifices  which  the  general 
interest  of  the  community  of  which  you  are  a  member  demands 
of  you,  and  which  are  therefore  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  eminently  "just."  Or  on  the  other  hand,  you  maybe 
so  anxious  to  secure  results  which  you  believe  to  be  of  value 
to  the  community  as  to  neglect  voluntarily  the  opportunities 
of  doing  full  "justice"  to  your  own  powers  and  capabihties  of 
intellectual  or  physical  development.^ 

And  what  is  true  of  the  relation  between  the  individual 
and  the  wider  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part  is  also 
true  of  the  relation  between  narrower  and  wider  social  groups. 
Just  as  a  man  must  often  do  himself  less  than  justice  if  he  is 
to  be  just  to  the  claims  of  family  or  country,  so  a  family  has 
often  to  choose  between  its  own  good  and  that  of  the  country, 
and,  with  the  growth  of  the  sense  of  international  or  even 
world-wide  relationship  between  man  and  man,  it  may  become 
necessary  even  for  a  nation  to  choose  at  times  between  national 
advantages  and  the  general  interests  of  civilisation.^  And  in 
all  these  cases  of  conflict  there  is  no  recognised  ultimate  moral 
principle  upon  which  a  decision  might  be  based.  Every  one 
would  ^ree  that,  where  the  advantages  to  be  gained  are  equal, 

>  Of.  Sidgwick,  MtthoiU  of  ^hia,  p.  1 72  ff. 

*  Though,  of  course,  in  moat  cases  the  interests  ot  civilissd  hainult;  »»  >  whda 
uid  those  of  >  great  cirUlMd  nation  Till  probably  be  the  same.  It  is  hud  to  belien 
the  dissolntion  at  the  British  Einpire,  tot  instance,  could  ever  be  called  (Or  brUx 

good  of  cirtlisation. 
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it  is  reasonable  to  prefer  the  good  of  the  wider  whole ;  but 
who  ia  to  say  whether  a  great  benefit  to  a  family  or  a  nation 
should  or  should  not  be  preferred  to  a  leaaer  benefit  conferred 
upon  a  nation  or  upon  ciTilised  mankind  at  lai^  ?  The  illus- 
tration is  the  more  worth  pondering  since  there  are  persons 
who,  though  regarding  it  aB  self-evident  that  it  is  immoral  to 
prefer  any  personal  satisfaction,  however  great,  to  the  aatis- 
fsction  of  others,  very  naturally  though  inconsistently  refuse 
Eo  extend  their  conclusion  to  the  cose  of  the  relation  between 
a  single  nation  and  the  whole  body  of  civilised  coomiunities. 

The  som  then  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  just  this: 
Than  are  two  ideals  of  conduct,  both  sanctioned  by  the  appro- 
liation  of  mankind,  which  are  not  finally  completely  recon- 
cilable, and  between  which  individuals  and  eommonities  are 
omBUntly  driven  to  choose, — the  ideals,  as  we  may  call  them, 
of  intensivenesa  and  of  eztensiveness.  You  may  set  yovirself 
to  make  some  comparatively  narrow  area  of  experience,  your 
own,  that  of  yoor  family,  etc.,  as  full  of  permanent  and  lasting 
ntisfactions  as  you  can,  or  you  may  set  yourself  to  procure  a 
lower  d^;ree  of  permanency  and  certainty  of  satisfaction  for 
a  la^er  community.  In  other  words,  you  may  live  either 
for  the  realisation  of  a  very  high  type  of  mental  culture  by 
jonrself,  or  a  few  others  closely  connected  with  you  by 
circiunatances  or  by  community  of  taste,  or  for  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  a  much  lower  type.  You  may  make  the 
ntost  of  yourself  and  your  immediate  circle,  or  you  may  make 
a  litUe  of  your  fellows  in  general.  Both  types  of  activity  are 
Decessary  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  it  is  impossible 
00  ground  of  ethical  theory  to  assert  that  either  is  to  be 
pi^erred  before  the  other.  The  course  of  any  normal  life, 
in  BO  far  as  it  is  marked  by  definite  moral  purpose,  presents 
UB  with  a  series  of  theoretically  unjustifiable  compromises 
between  the  two. 

The  examination  of  any  of  the  principal  forms  of  "  virtue  " 
will  support  this  conclusion  by  showing  that  we  have  in  the 
lines  popularly  drawn  between  moral  and  immoral  conduct  a 
Knee  of  attempts  to  effect  such  a  compromise  between  the 
often  incompatible  demands  of  justice  to  others  and  a  due 
Fcgard  for  completeness  of  individual  self-culture.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  would  be  possible  to  classify  some  of  the  current 
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virtues  as  self- regarding  merely  and  othete  ae  exclusively 
altruistic.  The  truth  lb  rather  that  both  these  aspects  of 
morality  are  imperfectly  combined  in  our  ordinary  notions  as 
to  the  line  of  conduct  prescribed  by  any  one  of  the  subordinate 
virtues.  Exclusive  regard  whether  to  considerations  of  self- 
discipline  or  of  justice  to  others  would,  in  most  cases,  lead  to 
a  widely  different  classification  of  acts  aa  moral  and  immoral 
from  any  which  at  present  prevail  among  civilised  persons. 
Chastity,  for  instance,  or  the  payment  of  debts,  or  the  speaking 
of  truth,  would  find  a  place  alike  in  &  scheme  of  morality 
baaed  on  purely  altruistic  considerations,  and  in  one  based 
upon  considerations  of  personal  honour  and  self-consistency  of 
development,  but  the  standard  of  chastity  or  truthfulness 
would  be  different  in  the  one  scheme  from  what  it  would  be 
in  the  other,  and  different  in  both  from  what  it  is  in  our 
present  system  of  morality. 

This  will,  perhaps,  be  made  clearer  by  the  more  detailed 
.  examination  of  one  or  two  ex^ples.  We  may,  for  instance, 
profitably  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  principles  involved 
in  the  recognition  of  the  law  of  strict  personal  chastity.  It 
is,  of  course,  notorious  that  there  has  been  historically  more 
variation  from  one  civilisation  to  another,  and  even  from  one 
stags  in  the  same  social  development  to  another,  with  respect 
to  the  d^ree  of  license  permitted  in  sexual  matters  than  in 
almost  any  other  point  of  morality.  Still  it  would  be  generaUy 
admitted  that,  according  to  the  most  civilised  and  highest 
moral  standard,  all  indu^uce  in  sexual  relationships  is,  iu  ' 
ordinary  cases,  to  be  condemned  beyond  that  covered  by 
monogamous  marriage.  As  immoral  we  have  therefore  to 
regard  (1)  all  acts  whatever  of  perverted  sexual  appetite,  (2) 
all  gratifications  of  normal  sexual  appetite  except  between 
persons  who  have  placed  themselves  publicly^  in  a  certain 
peculiar   relation   to  each   other   such   that   it   excludes   the 

^  I  dd  not  uy  "legally" — becaiua  the  mbaence  of  a  Ugai  contract  does  not  AMm 
to  affect  the  moral  character  of  the  relatioD  provided  it  receives  the  public  recognitioa 
of  Hu)  BOdety  of  which  the  pactiea  are  members.  Among  the  fiist  QnaksTB,  if  I  tun 
not  mutakeo.  >  strictly  leg&l  mairiage  was  impossible  owiog  to  their  conKlentioiu 
ol^JBcUon  to  the  religions  fonnnlte  which  were  until  receotly  a  oecessary  nccompani- 
ment  of  the  legal  coatracL  In  their  case  the  demand  ot  morality  for  a  public  recog- 
nition of  the  BsHomptloD  of  the  relations  of  maniage  traa  met  by  ■  simple  declaration 
before  a  general  gaUiering  of  member>  of  the  net.  And  uo  Romanist  vonld  regard 
an  UUgal  marriage  aa  ipto  facto  no  marriage  at  alL  Sea  tor  tlie  fkcta  Charles  Lamb's 
letter  on  Unitarian  Frotatt. 
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BuaDltaneons  contraction  of  the  aame  relation  with  anjr  othet 
party,  and  cannot  be  dissolved  without  forfeiting  social  appro- 
bation, except  with  the  coucurience  of  the  community.  In- 
dividual dissatiBfaction  has  indeed  &equently  led  to  the  demand 
that  these  latter  restrictiona  should  be  relaxed,  either  by 
peimitting  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  more  than  one 
such  relation,  or  by  allowing  the  relation  to  be  dissolved  at 
any  time  upon  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties,  or  even  at  the 
pieaaure  of  one  of  them ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  mass 
of  persons  of  high  moral  character  seems  at  present  unmis- 
takably ^^ainst  either  change.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Jowett  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  hut  a  minority 
of  intelligent  men  in  declaring  that  monogamous  marriage  is 
a  great  ethical  gain  to  mankind  ont  of  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  ourselves  be  argued  by  a  sentimental  poet. 

Affiuming,  then,  the  general  rect^ition  of  the  standard 
JDSli  desoribed,  let  us  ask  how  far  that  standard  agrees  with 
those  that  wotild  follow  from  an  exclusive  application,  either 
of  the  principle  of  self-culture,  or  of  that  of  social  justice.  It 
is  eminently  clear  on  reflection  that  even  in  the  interests  of 
mere  self-culture,  some  standard  of  personal  chastity  would 
hsTe  to  be  insisted  upon.  Bandom  gratification  of  any  and 
every  passing  craving  of  appetite  would  be  absolutely  iucom- 
patible  with  the  self -discipline  apart  &om  which  no  high  level 
of  individual  self-culture  is  attainable.  Of  course,  the  degree 
to  which  irregular  indulgence  of  the  sexual  appetite  is  incon- 
sisteut  with  successful  self-cultivation  varies  with  the  original 
endowments  of  each  individual,  and  the  special  character  of 
the  kind  of  culture  he  is  anxious  to  attain.  But  in  every  case 
some  sort  of  self-restraint  seems  inevitable.  This  follows 
partly  from  the  fact  upon  which  we  have  already  dwelt,  that 
pennanent  satisfaction  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  strict 
subordination  of  those  cravings  which  fail  to  yield  lasting  and 
prc^reesive  enjoyment  to  those  which,  as  more  successful  in 
this  respect,  have  more  "  worth," 

It  is  on  this  aspect  of  the  case  that  Plato  is  particu- 
Ivly  apt  to  expatiate,  when  he  is  urging  the  need  of 
sobriety  and  chastity  for  the  happy  life.  The  cravings 
of  appetite,  as  he  is  never  tired  of  telling  us,  scarcely 
pennit  of  anything  that  can  be  called  "satisfaction."     You 
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may  still  them  for  the  time  hj  comphance,  but  thejr  ate 
always  ready  on  slight  provocation  to  buret  out  afresh  in  all 
their  old  vigour.  Unlike  the  life  of  intellectual  activity  in 
which  every  fresh  mental  acquisition,  besides  being  in  itself  a 
source  of  satiefaction,  leads  on  to  an  ultimate  succession  of 
future  acquisitions,  the  life  of  sensual  indulgence  is  one  weary 
improgressive  round  of  alternate  craving  and  satiety.  It  is  s 
sort  of  hateful  see-eaw  in  which  you  can  only  rise  as  high  as 
you  are  willing  to  sink  low.  The  psycho-physical  organism 
reaps  no  lasting  gain  from  these  continual  oscillations,  and 
they  are  therefore  not  true  or  real  satisfactions.^  Juc^ed  by 
the  only  standard  which  au  intelligent  Hedonism  can  use  to 
gauge  the  relative  value  of  satisfactions,  the  standard  of  per- 
manence, the  intensest  pleasures  of  appetite,  rank  very  low 
down  in  the  Hedonic  scale. 

Hence  too  it  comes  about  that  no  man  of  any  considerable 
degree  of  intelligence  can  be  finally  contented  with  a  life 
which  is  a  mere  round  of  sensual  enjoyments.*  There 
is  no  lasting  source  of  satisfaction  which  you  can  success- 
fully pursue  unless  you  are  ready  to  sacrifice  to  it  these 
gratifications  of  mere  random  appetite.  In  any  life  marked 
by  steady  and  definite  pursuit  of  any  ideal  of  self-colture 
whatsoever,  the  appetites  and  their  gratification  can,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  fill  no  greater  part  than  that  of 
being  subordinate  and  episodical  relaxations  in  the  intervals 
of  the  serious  quest  after  the  sources  of  perennial  content. 
To  raise  them  to  any  higher  rank  is  to  turn  life  into  some- 
thing merely  blind  and  aimless,  a  self-defeating  pursuit  of  tbe 
non-existent.  Moreover,  one  might  add,  apart  from  their  own 
barrenness  of  lasting  satisfaction,  the  appetites  cannot  be 
indiscriminately  indulged  without  leading  to  the  formation  of 
a  general  slackness  and  irregularity  of  living,  which  is  hostile 

'  Even  the  professed  amorisl,  when  he  is  more  than  sn  imbecOe,  requim  ths 

eicitement  ot  the  ch*«e  and  the  struggle  of  wit  Bgainrt  wit  to  niKlie  hie  pleasnns 
psinbible.  Few  men,  otbor  than  Imbeciles,  would  care,  however  diasolate  the;  might 
be,  far  the  easy  triamphs  eojayed  by  the  third  Calendar  and  other  heroes  of  Antua 

''  It  might  be  objected  to  Plato  that  tha  atrictly  moderate  indalgence  of  bodily 
appetite  is  necessary  for  health,  and,  as  tlins  serving  to  keep  the  orgaiiiim  free  fram 
anwholesoiDH  accretions,  does  permanently  act  beneHcially  upon  its  general  tone. 
With  respect  to  any  degree  of  indulgence  beyond  that  requisite  to  health,  Plato's 
orgumeiit  sorely  holds  good.  Such  indulgence  represents  no  gain,  or  a  diiproportlra- 
at^y  small  one,  and  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  suprame  law  ot  organic  aconomy. 
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to  the  cberisbing  of  any  strenuous  purpose,  selfieh  or  otherwise. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  other,  no  oae  who  sets 
before  himself  any  high  ideal  of  self-culture  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  a  very  real  discipline  of  the  passions.  Habits 
of  loose  self-indulgence  once  contracted  are  not  unhkely  to 
prove  fatal  to  those  other  habits  of  industry,  and  order,  and 
steady  application  upon  which  all  successful  self-cultivation 
depends. 

Thus  we  can  see  that,  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
justice  to  others,  and  of  the  effects  of  our  actions  upon  them, 
the  mere  self-centred  purpose  of  attaining  the  self-culture  of 
the  profound  scholar  or  the  supreme  artist  would  of  itself 
prevent  a  man  from  making  sensual  gratification  more  than  a 
passing  and  episodical  feature  of  his  life.  Merely  in  the 
interest  of  our  own  mental  growth,  we  are  constrained  to 
practise  up  to  a  certain  point  the  virtue  of  chastity.  But 
once  more,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  gratification  of  appetite  by  regard  for  our  own  self-cultiva- 
tion would  be  in  many  ways  less  stringent  than  those 
demanded  by  the  law  of  chastity,  as  that  law  is  interpreted 
by  the  best  moral  opinion  of  our  age.  On  the  grounds 
already  indicated,  regard  for  our  own  happiness  would  lead  ua 
to  condemn  such  continuous  indulgence  in  loose  and  vulgar 
amours  as  might  be  incompatible  with  the  steady  and  unre- 
mitting pursuit  of  the  objects  in  which  we  expect  to  find 
lasting  and  unconditional  satisfaction.  It  is  not  so  clear  that 
it  would  lead  us  to  censure  equally  the  occasional  formation  of 
temporary  connections  of  even  the  most  animal  kind,  provided 
that  they  were  treated  as  mere  intervals  for  relaxation  and 
not  as  the  serious  business  of  life.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  aappose  we  all  know  of  men  whose  standard  of  self-cultiva- 
tion, artistic  or  intellectual,  is  high,  and  their  devotion  to 
their  intellectual  or  artistic  life  sincere,  who  yet  seem  to  be 
able  &om  time  to  time  to  permit  themselves  to  engage  in 
commonplace  debauchery  without  being  perceptibly  hindered 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  more  serious  purposes.  From  the 
purely  self-regarding  point  of  view  it  la  difEcult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  pronounce  upon  the  relaxations  of  such  men  the 
condemnation  which  ordinary  Christian  morality  holds  that 
they  deserve. 

p  ^ 
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Again,  siDce  wholeBale  deception  and  lying  seems  scarcely 
compatible  with  any  high  ideal  of  self-culture,*  a  purely  self- 
regarding  morality  would  probably  have  to  condemn  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  adultery,  aa  well  as  all  caaes  of  what  is 
called  "  seduction."  In  these  cases  self-indulgence  is  com- 
plicated with  a  good  deal  of  hypocrisy  and  lying,  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  either  the  other  party  to  the  sexual 
relation  or  persons  connected  with  that  party,  and  they  would 
therefore  be  immoral  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  one  who 
felt  that  lying  and  cheating  were  a  personal  disgrace  to  himself 
and  a  stain  on  his  manhood.  Cases  of  permanent  extra- 
matrimonial  connections  where  no  one  is  deceived,  and  there 
is  no  pretence  at  concealment  or  only  a  transparent  one,  would, 
however,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  escape  without  censure  on  these 
grounds.  Lastly,  while  on  purely  self-regarding  grounds  we 
should  have  to  condemn  any  sexual  relations,  even  within  the 
limits  of  monogamous  marriage,  if  they  were  felt  by  the 
persons  contracting  them  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  own 
full  mental  development,^  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in 
censuring  the  most  irregular  connections  so  long  as  there  was 
evidence  that  they  were  really  acting  aa  an  educational  in- 
fluence upon  the  parties  forming  them. 

Thus  a  sexual  morality  based  solely  upon  the  principle  of 
truth  to  one's  own  truest  self  would  be  in  a  few  cases,  where 
marriage  ties  would  mean  arrest  of  intellectual  activity,  stricter ; 
but  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  where  irregular  indulgence 
would  not  cause  any  interference  with  self-culture,  laser  than 
the  morality  which  at  present  prevails,  in  theory  at  least, 
among  civilised  men.  The  chastity  of  a  man  who  was  chaste 
only  because  not  to  be  so  would  interfere  with  his  pursuit  of 
some  intellectual  ideal,  would  amount  to  a  very  considerable 
restraint  upon  the  gratifications  of  appetite ;  it  would  clearly 
not  amount  to  that  absolute  suppression  of  it,  except  within 
the  limits  of  monogamous  marriage,  which  is  to-day  expected 

'  Lying  Menu  incompatible  with  •elf-coltuie,  because  a  lie  is  e  conacious  confes- 
•ion  of  our  own  Impotence.  Wa  lie  heeanss  wb  are  not  rtrong  eDongli — "oMiBOt 
affbtd,"  aa  the  phrase  goes,  to  apeiik  the  truth.  In  so  &r  as  we  succeed  in  developing 
a  character  atmng  enough  to  have  pennaoect  control  over  the  sources  which  j^eld  us 
the  satisfiKtions  we  have  «t  oar  hearts  on,  we  do  not  need  to  lie. 

*  From  the  standpoint  of  a  merely  self-centred  ethics,  it  would  surely  be  aa  great 
a  sin  for  the  artist  or  student  who  really  believed  that  "wife  and  children"  did 
"drag  him  down  "  to  be  falH  to  his  calling  by  taking  a  wife  as  by  keeping  a  niiatnse. 
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of  the  virtuous  man.  It  would  lead  him  at  the  most  to  avoid 
relationships  iBvoIving  a  course  of  falsehood  and  perjury,  and 
counectione  which  might  become  serious  hindrances  to  his 
consistent  pursuit  of  the  highest  and  compLetest  culture  within 
his  reach.  It  would  not  forbid  either  a  strictly  limited 
indo^nce  in  loose  temporary  amours,  nor  the  formation  of 
more  lasting  irregular  ties  by  which  his  personal  intellectual 
development  was  likely  to  be  advanced. 

Now  let  UB,  with  more  brevity,  examine  the  results  which 
would  follow  from  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
social  justice  as  the  basis  of  a  doctrine  of  sexual  morality. 
It  is  clear  that,  on  the  whole,  the  dictates  of  justice  require  a 
more  stringent  suppression  of  animal  craving  than  would  be 
demanded  merely  in  the  interests  of  unhampered  self-deyelop- 
rneot  To  begin  with,  it  is  palpable  that  in  all  but  the  most 
exceptional  cases,  adultery,  not  to  speak  of  "  seduction,"  involves 
groBS  disregard  of  the  claims  of  other  persons  to  full  and  free 
self-development.  It  is  in  some  cases  the  adulteress,  in  others 
the  injured  fiimily,  who  are  degraded  by  the  act  of  the 
adolterer  into  the  poedtion  of  mere  victims  of  his  determination 
to  enrich  his  own  life  with  every  possible  form  of  satisfaction 
at  any  cost  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  adulteress,  for 
instance,  is  called  upon  in  consequence  of  her  breach  with 
social  conventions  to  forego  the  society  of  the  intellectual  and 
re&ned,  and  along  with  it  all  opportunities  of  attaining  those 
forms  of  mental  culture  which  directly  depend  upon  the  mutual 
cooperation  of  numbers  animated  by  a  common  spirit  and 
porpoee.  In  forfeiting  her  position  in  society  and  her  self- 
respect,  she  sinks  into  an  existence  devoid  of  any  high  and 
strennously-pursued  ideal  of  self-cultivation,  and  becomes  a 
contented  or  discontented  plaything  and  minister  to  the  relaxa- 
tions of  another.  Or  at  best,  where  the  misconduct  is  so 
carefully  concealed  as  to  lead  to  no  public  scandal  and  loss  of 
social  position,  she  becomes  familiarised  with  habits  of  intrigue 
and  deceit  which  must  eventually  sap  the  foundations  of 
personal  self-respect  and  destroy  the  very  possibility  of 
consistent  and  unremitting  pursuit  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
culture.  Such  a  sacrifice  of  the  possibilities  of  permanent 
satisfaction  as  is  implied  in  this  acceptance  of  the  position  of 
a  mere  minister  to  another's  pleasure  cannot  consistently  be 
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demanded  from  aaj  woman  by  a  man  who  recognises  the  just 
claim  of  other  persons  to  make  aa  much  of  their  own  talents 
and  opportunities  as  he  of  his. 

Again,  the  vast  majority  of  such  nnsentimental  temporary 
connections  as  might  be  admissible  frdm  the  standpoint 
of  purely  ^oistic  self-culture  will  fall  equally  with  cases  of 
adultery  under  the  condemnation  of  true  justice.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  even  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  claiming 
the  right  to  these  temporary  indulgences  you  would  be 
maintaining  your  right  to  condemn  a  whole  class  of  human 
beings  to  the  aimless  and  meaningless  life  of  mere  hired 
ministers  bo  the  pleasures  of  yourself  and  others  like-minded 
with  you.  Setting  on  one  side  all  that  can  be  said  of  the 
d^radation  and  pollution  inseparable  from  the  eiistenoe  of 
sucb  a  class,  the  thought  of  the  mere  purposelessness  and 
joylessnees  of  the  routine  life  led  by  the  professional  "fiUe  de 
joie "  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  reconciling  even  occasional  loose  debauchery  with  the 
principles  of  social  justice. 

So  far,  then,  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  gratifica- 
tion of  sexual  desire  by  regard  for  the  principles  of 
justice  would  be  more  stringent  than  those  which  would 
arise  from  mere  prudent  considerations  of  self-interest,  inas- 
much as  justice  seems  to  exert  from  us  an  entire  abstinence 
from  such  gratifications,  except  upon  conditions  which 
leave  it  open  to  both  parties  to  make  their  connection  with 
each  other  harmonise  with  the  possibility  of  full  personal 
self-development,  i.e.,  practically  except  within  the  limits  of 
monogamous  and,  in  normal  cases,  lifelong  marriage.  The 
only  point  at  which  the  requirements  of  "justice"  seem  less 
rigorous  than  those  of  self-culture  is  the  case  of  a  marrii^  or 
other  lifelong  connection  based  upon  mutual  respect  and 
affection,  but  not  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  very 
highest  self-culture.  Consideration  of  the  unfavourable  in- 
fluence which  absorption  in  Eamily  cares  and  ties  may  exercise 
upon  my  pursuit  of  my  professional  studies,  or  more  generally 
upon  my  scientific,  literary,  artistic,  or  political  work,  may 
forbid  me  to  contract  relations  in  which  my  affections  would 
otherwise  find  an  outlet  against  which  no  objections  could  be 
urged  on  grounds  of  social  justice.     It  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
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tme  that  "  wife  and  children  drag  an  artist  down  "  ;  in  many 
caaes  the  artiat's  faculties  seem  to  be  quickened  and  his 
capacity  for  work  increased  by  the  sense  of  the  new  responsi- 
biJities  engendered  by  marriage  and  parentage ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  if  a  man  is  really  convinced  that  permanent  family  ties 
would  d^rade  him  to  the  position  of  a  mere  back  coDd^noed 
to  produce  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children  hasty  and 
mlgar  work  which  he  knows  to  be  unworthy  of  him,  he  may 
owe  it  to  himself  to  keep  aloof  from  all  such  entangling 
ctnnections.  It  might  even  conceivably  be  his  duty  in  the 
poisuit  of  his  ideal  of  culture  to  act  with  considerable  harshness 
towards  persons  whose  attractions  exposed  him  to  the  danger 
of  such  entanglements.  It  is  perhaps  unjust,  when  one  haa 
imperceptibly  got  into  a  false  position  of  this  kind,  to  sacrifice 
a  woman's  heart  to  one's  art  or  one's  public  work ; '  but  betare 
fOQ  can  say  that  it  is  not  equally  immoral  to  sacrifice  art  or 
pablic  work  to  a  woman's  happiness,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
maintain,  as  I  for  one  am  not,  tjiat  mere  justice  is  the  whole 
"f  ""intlitiT  ^^-— — — — ^— ^_™— -— ™>— — 

If  it  is  not  altc^ether  manifest  that  morality  in  such  cases 
requires  the  sacrifice  of  justice  to  loyalty  to  self,  it  is  at  any 
rate  abtmdantly  clear  that  morality,  in  its  aspect  of  chastity, 
frequently  demands  the  sacrifice  of  self  to  the  just  claims  of 
others.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  admission  we  have  just 
made  that  justice  requires  entire  abstinence  from  those  one-sided 
Kiaal  connections  in  which  one  party  purchases  relaxation  at 
the  cost  of  degrading  the  other  into  a  mere  hired  miDister  to 
hifl  pleasures.  In  an  artificial  society  like  our  own  this  demand 
cannot  but  press  very  heavily  upon  the  average  male  member 
at  any  rate  of  those  middle  classes  by  whom  the  intellectual 
work  of  society  is  mostly  done.  As  education  becomes  more 
general  in  any  community,  there  must  be  a  constant  coire- 
Ending  increase  in  the  number  of  its  members  who  find 
theioselvea  compelled  to  depend  for  maintenance  upon  the 
practice  of  one  or  other  of  the  learned  professions,  the  possession 
of  a  Goremment  appointment,  or  some  other  occupation  of  an 
iotollectual  kind.  Consequently,  unless  the  whole  conditions 
of  existence   should   be   transformed    by   some   radical   social 
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revolution,  it  must  constantly  be  becoming  more  difficult,  in  a 
pn^eseive  society,  for  the  persons  who  support  themselves  by 
intellectual  exertion  to  obtain  early  in  life  a  remuneration 
sufBcient  to  support  a  wife  and  family  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  refined  taste  or  even  with  the  social  requirements  of 
professional  status.'  For  the  average  professional  man  this 
means  that  the  sexual  instincts  and  the  affections  and  emotiona 
connected  with  them  must  either  be  entirely  repressed  through- 
out the  very  period  of  life  in  which  they  are  naturally  most 
vigorous  or  else  indulged  in  ways  which  are,  as  we  have  seea, 
inconsistent  with  elementary  principles  of  social  justice. 
Except  in  specially  favourable  cases,  the  conditions  of  subsist- 
ence are  making  it  increasingly  imperative  upon  the  professional 
classes  to  remain  celibate  up  to  an  age  at  which  the  labouting 
population,  who  are  tree  to  foUow  the  dictates  of  their  own 
physical  and  psychical  nature,  are  commonly  the  parents  of 
fair-sized  fomilies. 

In  a  different  connection  we  might  reasonably  point  ont 

the  probable  loss  caused  by  these  unnatural  social  conditions 

to  the  community  considered  as  a  whole  ;  at  present  what  ve 

wish  to  insist  upon  is  that  the  restraint  tlixiB  rendered  neeessaiy 

is  normally  injurious  to  the  full  development  of  the  individual. 

/  In  view  of  the  currency  of  various  sentimental  delusions  about 

I  the  moral  nobility  of  virginity  and  celibacy,  we  cannot  too 

strongly  insist  that  virginity  and  celibacy  are,  from  the  point 

of  view  of  the  individual  organism,  states  of  arrested  develop- 

>  ment,  and  are  therefore  in  thenkselves  bad.     So  far  as  viiginity 

N^  really  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  sound  insight,  it  is  eo  for 

the  same  reason  as  infancy,  because  It  is  known  to  be  a  transient 

condition  destined  in  the  order  of  nature  to  give  place  to 

something  more  perfect.     The  charm  of  virginity  lies  in  the 

promise  of  maternity,  just  aa  the  charm  of  babyhood  in  the 

promiBe   of  manhood.       Lifelong   sterility,  whether   regarded 

physiologically  or  iwychologically,  is  as  unattractive  as  lifelong 

childhood.     There  is  a  substratum  of  sound  sense  even  in  the 

buffoonery  of  Tarolles  {All's  Well,  i.  1).     The  joyless  profligacy 

of  the  harlot  is  a  melancholy  enough  feature  of  our  social  life, 

'  The  Increasing  competition  of  women  for  porta  hitherto  held  eiclaliTetf  by  hko 
BMID8  likelf  to  s^raTiit«  the  difficulty.  It  the  demand  at  women  to  be  allowed  tit 
BUpport  themielves  promised  to  lend  to  the  creation  on  a  large  scale  of  new  dtjxrt- 
mente  of  intellectual  activity,  the  case  might  be  revenied. 
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bnt  it  might  be  questioned  whether  the  enforced  sterility  of 
the  aim  is  not  even  more  pitiable.  One  might  be  tempted  bo 
ask  whether  the  ithyphallic  emblems  of  antiquity  were  not 
in  spirit  lesB  obscene  and  less  of  a  crime  f^ainst  htunanity, 
than  the  withered  and  flat-bosomed  Madonnas  of  the  cheap 
"  Catholic  "  print  shopa  And  a  humane  man  might  be  excused 
if  the  aight  of  the  hideous  conTentual  garb  led  him  to  saj  to 
the  champions  of  certain  forms  of  religion,  "  For  centuries  you 
have  had  at  your  disposal  the  best  qualities  of  civilised  woman- 
hood to  mould  into  what  you  would.  And  this,  by  your  own 
avowal,  is  the  best  you  can  make  of  the  material,  this  sexless 
life  out  of  which  all  the  graces  and  tender  affections  that  are 
the  charm  and  glory  of  womanhood  have  been,  as  effectually  as 
nae  in  your  power,  crushed  and  extirpated  I  With  what  face 
can  you  ask  us,  when  we  look  on  this,  to  do  anything  that  would 
increase  your  hold  on  the  masculine  half  of  humanity  that, 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Providence,  or  if  you  like  to  call  it 
80,  to  the  unregeneracy  of  human  natiuv,  has  hitherto  never 
payed  you  more  than  a  divided  and  reluctant  submission  ? " 
We  may  at  least  say  of  the  conuoon  seducer  who  brings  a  girl 
OQ  to  the  streets  and  the  clerical  seducer  who  inveigles  her 
into  "  vows  of  chastity "  in  a  nunnery,  as  Johnson  said  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  that  "  it  is  difQcult  to  settle  the 
proportion  of  iniquity  between  them." ' 

Further  notice  that  the  lite  of  the  virgin  or  celibate  is  as 
imperfect  p8ychol<^cally  as  it  is  physiologically.  Lifelong 
contented  virginity  is  only  possible  when  there  is  an  origin^ 
physical  and  psychical  defect.  The  entire  absence  of  sexual 
*lwire  seems  for  the  most  part  to  be  connected  not  only  with 
bodily  malformation,  but  with  general  psychical  defectiveness 
of  intollactusl  and  emotional  development.  Indeed,  when 
one  considers  how  subtly  sexual  emotions  can  be  found  by 
careful  observation  pervading  our  sympathetic  as  well  as  our 
esthetic  sentiments,  one  would  be  surprised  if  the  asexual 
typB  of  mind  were  not  for  the  most  part  marked  by  deficiency 
of  moral  and  artistic  perception.  And  even  in  those  rarer 
"sses  where  sexiial  feeling  appears  to  be  absent  without  any 
other  noticeable  psychological  defect,  the  mental  life  of  the 

,  '  t  need  banllj  obwrvg  tbat  I  un  here  ipeskiDg  of  virginitr  eiubrsc«d  kiMj  tot 
ibonu^e,  not  of  the  socriBce  of  family  tiea  and  RtTectioiu  to  a  career  otphilanthropia 
"tiiltj,  whieb  is  qnite  another  thing; 
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sexually  abnormal  person  must  be  pronoouced  morally  the 
poorer  and  less  worthy  for  its  lack  of  the  vast  body  of 
experieDces  connected  with  the  higher  and  more  intellectual 
developments  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection. 

In  the  case  of  the  normally  constituted  person  the  evil  effecte 
of  enforced  virginity  continued  after  the  period  of  physical  and 
mental  ripeness  are  so  patent  as  to  be  absolutely  undeniable 
To  take  the  very  lowest  point  of  view,  there  can  be,  I  suppose, 
no  doubt  that  such  complete  chastity  as  the  principle  of 
social  justice  demands  from  the  average  young  professional 
man  is  injurious  to  bodily  health,  and  consequently  a  source 
of  vague  but  deep-seated  organic  discomfort  which  frequently 
issues  in  impaired  intellectual  work  and  a  tone  of  general 
moroseness  and  dissatisfaction.  If  we  take  into  consideration 
further  the  psychical  consequences  of  the  wholesale  suppression 
of  those  more  cultivated  emotions  which,  in  the  majority  of 
men  of  taste  and  education,  form  a  lai^r  part  of  the  feelings 
aroused  by  sex  than  the  mere  animal  appetite  upon  which 
they  are  ultimately  based,  the  mischief  done  by  enforced 
ahetinence  from  sexual  relations  will  become  even  more 
apparent.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  necessity  of  auppreesii^ 
the  affections  and  emotions  which  would  find  their  natural 
outlet  in  connection  with  sexualties  brings  with  it  inevitable 
mental  division  and  dissatisfaction ;  besides  this,  the  cravings 
which  are  denied  their  natural  satisfaction  avenge  themselves 
by  developing  into  a  morbid  and  unhappy  propensity  towards 
dwelling  in  thought  upon  the  enjoyments  which  are  forbidden 
or  impossible  in  fact.  It  is  impossible  to  observe  the  un- 
wholesome minuteness  of  treatment  accorded  to  sins  of  the 
flesh  in  works  of  casuistry  composed  by  celibate  priestB 
without  feeling  that  the  explanation  of  so  unpleasing  a 
phenomenon  is  to  lie  found  in  the  unhappy  and  uneasy 
yearning  of  a  nature  which  ecdeaiastical  consecrations  are 
impotent  to  alter  after  the  physical  and  mental  satis&ctions 
which  circumstances  have  put  hopelessly  beyond  its  reach. 
You  cannot  arbitrarily  mutilate  human  nature  by  the  forcible 
suppression  of  a  group  of  the  most  primitive  instincts  and 
all  the  sentiments  based  upon  them,  without  at  the  same 
time  introducing  deep-seated  disharmony  and  division  into 
what  you  leave  behind.     It  is  only  in  the  lowest  ranks  of 
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organic  beings  that  a  creatine  continues  to  live  after  it  has 
been  cat  in  halt 

I  have  stated  the  case  gainst  strict  chastity  thus  strongly, 
not  from  any  desire  to  apolc^se  for  laxity  of  practice,  but 
because  it  aeema  to  me  that  we  have,  in  the  case  of  such 
chastity  as  is  demanded  by  the  ethical  judgment  of  the  best 
modern  men,  a  duty  which  cannot,  without  self-stultification, 
be  made  out  to  be  one  of  self-realisation  or  self-deTelopmeot. 
Such  self-restraint  as  is  imposed  by  the  consistent  pursuit  of 
any  fixed  ideal  is  no  doubt,  though  not  itself  "  self-realisation," 
at  least  a  necessary  condition  of  self-realisatioa  But  ab- 
stinence which  goes  beyond  such  provident  self-restraint  is  a 
real  physical  and  psychical  sacrifice  which  must  be  justified, 
if  at  all,  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  claims  of  others.  Chastity 
demands  that  certain  feelings  and  amotions  which  would 
otherwise  have  as  much  right  to  development  as  any  other 
part  of  oar  nature  shall  Ite,  where  the  conditions  of  life  make 
monc^amous  marriage  impossible,  suppressed,  without  auy 
expectation  of  personal  compensation,  in  the  interests  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  the  price  of  our  indulgence. 
It  calls  upon  us  thus  not  merely  to  fort^  satisfactions,  bat 
to  take  upon  ourselves,  if  needs  be,  physical  discomfort  and 
mental  discontent,  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  surrender  of 
part  of  our  own  claims  to  full  and  lasting  satisfaction  in  order 
that  a  worse  thing  may  not  befall  other  members  of  our 
social  circla  We  were  therefore  fully  justified  in  instancing 
it  as  one  of  those  virtues  which  afford  an  example  of  the 
practical  necessity  of  a  compromise  and  the  theoretical  in- 
evitability of  a  conflict  between  two  ultimately  irreconcilable 
types  of  moral  purpose.  It  is  not  based  solely  or  merely  upon 
principles  of  social  justice,  for  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves 
as  well  as  to  others,  yet,  except  for  the  sake  of  others,  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  demand  so  stringent  a  standard 
of  self-repression.  Any  high  degree  of  personal  chastity 
involves  the  frequent  subordination  of  the  desire  for  complete 
personal  self-realisation  to  the  desire  to  deal  fairly  and  justly 
by  others ;  and  there  are  also,  as  we  have  seen,  some  cases  in 
which  abstention  from  domestic  ties  may  be  demanded  by 
loyalty  to  self  at  the  cost  even  of  another's  happiness.  Botli 
the  principle  of  social  justice  and  that  of  self-realisation  fiud 
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exemplification  in  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind  upon  the 
subject  of  personal  chastity,  and  between  the  two  there  is, 
here  as  elsewhere,  a  conflict  which  cannot  be  decided  by 
appeal  to  any  principle  more  ultimate  and  authoritative  than 
either. 

We  should  meet  with  similar  results  were  we  to  submit 
to  detailed  ezamination  the  principles  which  govern  the 
theory  and  practice  of  conscientious  men  in  any  other 
department  of  moral  conduct.  There  is  probably  no  single 
virtue  of  all  those  recc^ised  by  popular  nomenclature  which 
can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  either  the  requirements 
of  full  self- development  or  of  social  justice  considered  by 
themselves.  Truth-speaking,  for  instance,  is  a  case  in  point. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  to  a  very  large  extent  social  justiea 
alone  would  necessitate  a  high  standard  of  personal  veracity. 
The  object  of  lying  is  for  the  most  part  to  secure  our  own 
personal  ends  by  the  circumvention  of  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
in  other  words,  to  gain  free  scope  for  our  own  personal  self- 
development  by  adroitly  checking  the  free  self-development 
of  other  people.  The  lie  is  a  typical  example  of  the  methods 
by  which  other  persons  are  temporarily  d^raded  into  the 
position  of  mere  instruments  and  means  towards  ends  in 
which  they  are  not  intended  to  share.  Hence  the  radical 
absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  the  liar's  conduct.  The  liar, 
if  he  is  to  gain  any  advantage  by  his  lying,  must  assume 
that  the  rest  of  mankind  will  not  meet  him  with  his  o^-n 
weapons.  He  is  to  be  treated  by  them  as  entitled  equally 
with  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  free  self-development, 
while  he  treats  them  as  mere  instruments  of  purposes  in 
which  they  have  no  interesta  Hence,  too,  the  resentment 
which,  as  Plato  observes,  every  one  feels  at  deception  practised 
upon  himself  The  deceived  person  feels  that  in  being  duped 
he  is  for  the  nonce  being  treated,  as  we  say,  like  a  "  tool," 
instead  of  being  sought  after  as  an  intelligent  and  equal 
co-operator.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  men  invariably  resent 
deception,  even  when  it  has  been  practised  in  what  the 
deceived  believed  to  be  their  interests. 

Again  lying,  as  a  tacit  confession  of  one's  own  weakness, 
is  inevitably  distasteful  to  a  vigorous  personality  with  a  lofty 
standard  of  self-culture,  even  when  it  seems  most  necessary 
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for  personal  ends.  The  lie  is  easeDtially  a  ciieuitoua  way  to 
one's  goal,  and  the  strong  natures  habitually  prefer  the 
directest  roada  So  that,  in  general,  truth  -speaking  is 
demanded  both  by  loyalty  to  a  high  standard  of  personal 
self-respect  and  by  social  justice.  One  may  hate  the  lie 
because  it  is  an  infringement  of  the  claims  of  others,  or 
because  it  reveals  weakness  and  inconsistency  within  the  self. 
Yet  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  there  are  all  the  materials 
for  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  two  types  of  moital 
pnrpoBe.  Ton  may  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  you 
must  either  deceive  or  forfeit  the  objects  of  a  life's  labour  or 
even  life  itself.  Or  again  you  may  be  so  circumstanced  that 
you  can  only  serve  the  interests  of  your  country  by  uttering 
a  diplomatic  falsehood  which  you  feel  as  a  personal  disgrace. 

Nor,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  are  there  any  ultimate  grounds  for 
a  decision  in  either  of  these  moral  dilemmas.  I  cannot  ^ree 
vi^h  FoloniuB  that  a  man  who  is  true  to  himself  must  be 
incapable  of  falsehood  to  the  world.  Admired  as  the  lines 
in  which  this  sentiment  is  conveyed  are,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Shakespeare  showed  deeper  insight  than  most  com- 
mentatora  suspect  by  placing  them  in  the  mouth  of  a  dotard 
whose  superficial  show  of  wordly  wisdom  is  but  a  transparent 
di^uise  for  an  infinite  ignorance  of  the  minds  of  those  who 
Btood  next  to  him.  The  reflection,  in  its  indiscriminate 
generality,  is  worthy  of  the  man  whose  sententious  folly 
brought,  by  a  hateful  fate,  so  noble  a  mind  as  Hamlet's  to 
its  nndoiug.  Generally  true  the  maxim  may  be,  universally 
true  it  surely  is  not.  There  are  times  when  to  be  false  to 
another  may  be  the  highest  loyalty  to  self,  when  the  spoken 
"  lie "  may  be  the  only  alternative  to  falsehood  ajid  treason 
to  one's  highest  ideals. 

There  is,  on  this  point,  apparently  a  pitiful  want  of 
cleameSB  of  thought  in  much  of  our  popular  moralising. 
It  is  not  ancommon  to  see  it  argued,  as  recently  in  an 
able  article  in  the  Spectator,  that  while  you  may  lie  with 
a  good  conscience  to  keep  a  hiend's  confidence,  you  must 
not  deviate  by  one  hair's -breadth  from  literal  accuracy  of 
statement  to  save  yourself  from  ruin  and  death.  The 
writers  who  maintain  this  view  generally  abstain  from 
producing  the   grounds   for   their   decision ;    wisely   so,  as  I 
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think.  For  to  what  moral  principle  could  we  appeal  to 
prove  that  there  are  no  ideals  of  self-eulture  of  such  worth 
as  to  justify  a  departure  from  general  rulee  which  ie  suppoaed 
to  be  allowable  to  protect  a  friend  from  even  slight  incon- 
venience ?  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  it  would  he  highly 
immoral  to  lie  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  every  trifling 
inconvenience,  and  in  practice  it  is  safest  to  err  on  the 
side  of  over-truthfulness  in  one's  own  concerns.  But  this 
is  only  to  aay  that  a  He  is  never  allowable  except  in  cases 
where  you  feel  it  to  be  not  merely  allowable  but  obligatory. 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  no  personal  satisfactions, 
however  lasting  and  unconditional,  are  such  as  to  make  that  a 
duty  which  quite  minor  satisfactions  accruing  to  some  other 
person  may  render  obligatory.  For  my  own  part  I  can  find 
no  warrant  for  bidding  any  man  rate  himself  and  his  own 
capabilities  of  lasting  satisfaction  so  low  as  the  theory 
demands,  and  in  practice  I  do  not  think  a  man  will  be  in 
much  danger  of  becoming  a  liar  so  long  as  be  is  resolved 
never  to  depart  from  the  truth  except  when  the  good  to  be 
gained,  whether  for  another  or  for  himself,  is  so  great  that 
he  dare  not  throw  it  away  to  escape  the  distaetefulness  of 
saying  that  which  is  not.* 

As  to  the  other  point  there  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion.  Few  would  deny  that  in  cases  where  the  pubUc 
safety  can  only  be  gained  by  deceit  practised  towards  au 
enemy  a  man  may  be  not  only  justified  in  falsehood  but  be 
morally  obliged  to  resort  to  it.  And  most  men  would 
probably  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  a  friend  who  preferred 
to  betray  their  secrets  rather  than  to  wound  his  own  self- 
esteem  by  the  utterance  of  a  false  statement.     And  one  may 

^  So  one  would  •eriously  blame  a  prUooer  of  mr  for  using  deception  to  proems 
his  «uap< — unleu.  indeed,  he  baa  previously  given  liu  parole,  in  whicli  caw  tfa* 
violation  of  the  law  of  jastice  ia  obvloBsl;  greater.  And  aa  a  man  ia  not  alwafs  tbe 
chief  snSarer  b;  hie  own  ruin  or  death  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  writer  b  tlit 
^tctatoT  would  not  always  be  available  for  practice.  Aa  a  typical  inatanc*  of  Um 
cases  where  it  seems  at  least  arguable  that  it  is  permissible  to  save  one's  life  by  * 
lie  we  might  take  the  situation  of  an  English  prisoner  offered  by  a  HohammedHi 
captor  the  choice  between  Islam  and  death.  Of  conise  It  would  be  most  immoral 
tor  a  man  who  believed  Islam  to  be  a  devilish  delusion  ia  save  blmsalf  by  profMuag 
conveition  ;  bat  it  is  not  clear  that  we  could  censure  a  man  who  believed  all  rallgiou 
to  be  eqaally  false  for  accepting  life  on  such  terms.  Is  a  man  called  on  to  mil" 
martyrdom  rather  than  exchange  one  faith  in  which  he  does  not  believe  for  another 
Id  which  he  does  not  believe  either  I  On  the  other  hand,  can  we  censure  as  so 
immoTel  throwing  away  of  life  the  acUon  of  a  man  who  prefers  death  to  Uie 
sintulation  at  hla  capbn's  orders  of  a  religious  conviction  which  he  does  not  fnl  I 
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wonder  how  many  leaders  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  would 
have  blamed  Jeanie  Deans  if  she  bad  made  use  even  of 
perjury  to  save  an  innocent  life  from  the  clutches  of  a 
monstrous  and  shameful  law.  The  stickler  for  exact  veracity 
in  this  last  case  would  apparently  be  hound  to  take  his  stand 
upon  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  self.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether,  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  justice, 
it  is  better  that  no  witness  should  perjure  himself  than  that 
the  certainty  that  witnesses  will  perjure  themselves  should  lead 
to  the  abolition  of  laws  so  outrf^eoos  as  that  under  which 
Et&e  Deans  was  condemned.  The  one  tolerable  argument  for 
tnth-epeaking  in  such  a  case  is  therefore  the  one  Scott  has, 
with  a  just  instinct,  made  prominent :  "  If  you  do  not  speak 
the  truth  you  will  imperil  your  souL"  But  what  if  one 
chooses  to  risk  one's  aoul  for  the  sake  of  saving  another 
person  ^m  unmerited  ignominy  and  death  ?  Can  the 
choice  be  shown  to  be  in  every  case  morally  unreasonable  ? 
Let  the  reader  ask  himself,  by  way  of  reaching  a  decision, 
the  qnestion  already  suggested  in  a  former  chapter.  Would 
our  approbation  of  Shakespeare's  Isabella  stand  the  test  if 
Claudio  bad  not  aUenated  our  sympathies  by  playing  the 
coward  ?  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  you  could  not  say  univer- 
sally that  it  is  immoral  not  to  lie  or  to  perjure  yourself 
whenever  the  happiness  or  hfe  of  some  other  person  is  at 
stake.  Once  again  we  seem  thrown  hack  upon  a  conflict 
between  the  claims  of  loyalty  to  self  and  the  claims  of 
justice  to  others  for  which  there  is  no  satisfactory  theoretical 
solution. 

Note  once  more  that  the  conflict  between  opposing  prin- 
ciples of  duty  which  seems  inevitably  to  arise  the  moment 
yon  insist  upon  treating  any  ordinary  moral  maxim  as 
universally  valid,  is  more  than  that  mere  conflict  between 
alternative  forms  of  self-realisation  which  has  to  be  recognised 
by  the  most  thoroughly  ^oistic  of  moral  systems.  In  the 
case  of  truth,  as  in  the  case  of  chastity,  we  find  ourselves 
lace  to  foce  with  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  direct  conflict 
between  the  duty  of  self-realisation  and  the  duty  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  interests  not  of  our  own  future  and  more 
solid  happiness,  but  of  some  one  else.  And  once  more  it 
seems  impossible  in  this  as  in  other  cases  to  lay  down  any 
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general  principle  as  to  when  the  claims  of  self  and  when  the 
claims  of  others  should  be  paramount. 

A  great  deal  wiU  no  doubt  depend  upon  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  personal  satisfaction  which  is  at  Btak& 
One  can  hardly  say  in  general  whether  it  is  right  for 
a  man  to  sacrifice  himself  in  certain  circumstances  for 
others  until  one  knows  something  as  to  th€  character  of 
the  self  which  would  be  given  up  by  the  act  of  sacrifice: 
It  would  seem  reasonable  that  a  self  with  very  little  iu- 
dividuality  of  character  and  hardly  distinguishable  in  quahty 
from  twenty  thousand  others  should  be  sacrificed  upon 
considerations  which  would  not  justify  the  impoverishiDg 
of  the  species  by  the  loss  of  a  self  of  rare  and  unique 
capacity.  For  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  only  by 
our  acts  of  self- sacrifice,  but  also  by  our  own  personal 
attainments  and  realisations  of  self,  that  we  make  the  world 
as  a  whole  richer  and  fuller  of  meanii^  by  our  presence  in  it. 
The  poet  or  painter  who  feels  himself  to  be  "  the  eye  through 
which  the  XTniverse  beholds  itself  and  knows  itself  divine," 
may  reasonably  hold  that  the  whole  corporate  life  of  the 
planetary  system  is  the  richer  for  his  power  of  vision  even 
though  his  poems  or  his  pictures  should  never  teach  a  single 
human  being  beside  himself  to  see  with  his  eyes.  Even  the 
less  obviously  inspired  mathematician  might  without  excess 
of  vanity  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  he  should  hazard  the 
loss  of  his  life  at  the  moment  when  he  is  on  the  verge  of 
discoveries  that  promise  to  open  a  new  field  to  human  analysis 
for  the  sake  of  results  to  others  which  might  more  than  justify 
the  sacrifice  of  a  self  not  so  incapable  of  being  replaced.  To 
take  one  or  two  prominent  examples  &om  imaginative  litera- 
ture, we  all  admire  the  courage  and  devotion  which  led  Mr. 
Meredith's  hero  to  plunge  into  the  water  after  the  drowning 
boy,  but  we  also  cannot  help  sympathising  with  the  Earl  of 
Komfrey  and  Dr.  Shrapnel  in  resenting  the  utter  waatefulnees 
o£  the  sacrifice  and  the  insignificance  of  the  results.'  And 
though  we  cannot  help  recoiling  from  the  selfish  conduct  of 
Mra  Stevenson's  Dr.   Grierson  when,  in  the  famine-stricken 

>  "  ThU  is  what  we  have  in  eictuDge  for  Be&ncliamp !  It  wu  iiot  utteied,  but 
it  wu  visible  in  the  biuik  stare  at  one  another  of  the  two  laen  who  loved  Beiuchamp. 
after  they  had  eismioed  the  iniigniScuit  bit  of  mudbauk  life  remainiug  in  the  woild 
in  the  plaoe  of  him." — Btauthamp't  OaTter,  ad  fin. 
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Mormon  eDcampment,  he  is  detected  iu  keeping  a  private 
supply  of  Dourishmeat  and  in  appropristiag  the  blanket  of 
the  insensible  girl,  it  is  easier  to  denounce  the  action  than  to 
answer  his  apology  for  it.^ 

I  am  not  appealing  to  such  instances  as  these  to  justify 
practical  heartlessnese  and  selfishness,  but  to  show  how  great 
and  how  unanswerable  aie  the  problems  which  beset  you  in 
the  region  of  morality  whenever  you  seek  to  get  very  far 
below  the  current  surface  and  conventional  views  as  to  what 
is  and  what  is  not  duty.  What  I  am  protesting  against  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  easy  superficial  doctrine  that  there  are 
no  real  and  final  acts  of  self-sacrifice,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
equally  superficial  glorification  of  a  kind  of  self-sacrifice  which, 
as  Mr.  Bradley  has  well  said,  is  often  no  more  than  "  the 
'great  sacrifice'  of  trade,  the  giving  up  cheap  what  is  worth 
nothing."  My  position,  if  I  may  be  allowed  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  to  repeat  former  explanations,  ia  this :  If  you  are  going 
to  take  morality  in  earnest,  you  will  undoubtedly  be  called 
on,  time  and  again,  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  others,  and  equally 
undoubtedly  you  will  sometimes  have  to  sacrifice  others  to 
yourself  Neither  line  of  action  can  be  said  to  be  universally 
more  moral  or  more  admirable  than  the  other.  In  practice, 
fortunately,  established  usage  and  current  social  tradition 
have  so  far  decided  for  us,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  conflict, 
that  we  act  for  the  one  end  or  the  other  impulsively  and 
without  having  to  embark  on  an  intellectual  balancing  of  the 
argmnente  for  and  against  either  course,  which  might  go  ou 
interminably. 

Though  our  illustrations  of  these  insoluble  moral  per- 
plexities have  been  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  one  or 
two  types  of  virtuous  conduct,  the  reader  will,  I  think,  find 
little  difficulty  in  extending  the  line  of  argument  followed 
in  our  discussion  of  chastity  and  truthfulness  to  other  cases. 
Indeed,  if  we  ore  right  in  holding  that  social  justice,  as  the 

'  7%<  DynamitBr,  p.  32  (ed.  18BS].  "  Let  me  tell  yoa,  were  all  this  caravui  to 
periab,  the  world  wonld  bat  be  lightened  of  a  trdghL  These  are  but  humui  insects, 
pullulmtitig,  thick  aa  Uay-flies,  io  the  slams  at  European  cities,  wbom  I  have  mTieir 
plucked  from  degradation  and  misery,  from  tbe  dnng-beep  Uid  gio-paUoe  door.  And 
yon  compare  Vana  live*  with  mine  !  "  It  is,  of  coune,  easy  euoogh  to  say  that  the 
bibit  of  lelf-sacriBce  i»  of  greater  moral  ivortb  than  any  of  the  qDaliUes  vhioh  may 
leem,  on  occulon,  to  be  BscriADed  without  resnlt.  But  is  this  reSection  qnit*  aa 
inteilectnally  sati^yiug  ta  it  is  nasy  and  obvious  T 
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highest  type  of  altruistic  conduct,  embraces  in  itself  the  modes 
of  action  characteristic  of  all  the  lesser  social  virtues,  our  main 
thesis  has  already  been  demonstrated  by  our  examination  of 
the  claim  of  social  justice  universally  to  override,  in  cases  of 
conflict,  the  requirements  of  personal  development  in  self- 
culture.  The  principle  of  our  contention  is  indeed  simplicity 
itself,  and  when  once  it  has  been  clearly  apprehended,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  reader  will  find  no  lack  of  concrete  illustra- 
tions of  it  in  all  the  varied  departments  of  practical  life. 

It  will  perhaps  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  one  or  two 
methods  by  which  a  believer  in  the  existence  of  a  single 
supreme  moral  principle  might  attempt  to  turn  the  edge  of 
the  preceding  criticisms.  There  is  an  exceedingly  obvious, 
but,  as  I  think,  exceedingly  unjust,  retort  which  might  be 
made  to  us  both  by  the  metaphysical  egoists — I  mean,  of 
course,  the  Hegelian  egoists  of  the  school  of  Green — and  by 
the  evolutionary  altruists.  We  may  expect  to  be  told  by  both 
these  schools  of  moralists  that  our  arguments  throughout  the 
present  chapter  are  vitiated  by  the  unphilosophical  abstraction 
from  one  another  of  the  individual  and  his  environment  It 
is  not  true,  we  shall  be  reminded,  that  there  is  any  real 
opposition  between  the  individual  and  the  society  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  The  individual  is  himself  a  product  of  the 
social  environment  as  well  as  a  factor  in  its  perpetuation.  In 
obtaining  permanent  satisfaction  for  his  own  bodily  and 
mental  needs  he  is  at  the  same  time  discharging  the  functions 
which  belong  to  his  social  position.  Even  with  regard  to  the 
satisfaction  of  mere  physical  cravings  this  can  easUy  seem  to 
be  the  case.  Ab  we  said  ourselves  in  a  former  chapter,  the 
individual,  in  securing  the  means  of  adequate  nourishment  for 
himself,  is  also  fitting  liimself  to  be  the  propagator  of  a  new 
generation,  and  in  reproducing  his  kind  he  is  also  discharging 
a  function  the  due  exercise  of  which  ia  necessary  for  his  own 
complete  health. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  complex  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  civilised  individual  to  civilised  society  it 
will  be  urged  that  the  same  considerations  are  even  more 
obviously  true.  No  man  liveth  or  dieth  merely  to  himself;  in 
acquiring  scientific  knowledge  or  in  producing  a  work  of  art, 
the  individual  follower  of  science  or  art  is,  at  the  same  time, 
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acenmalating  infonnatioD  or  creating  things  of  beauty  which 
wiU  in  the  future  be  available  for  the  profit  or  the  delight  of 
&  whole  society.  Nay,  even  the  scholar  who  never  formally 
gives  to  the  world  any  magnum  opiis  of  erudition,  the  man  of 
teste  who  is  content  merely  to  appreciate  existing  works  of 
art  without  adding  to  their  number  or  even  contributing 
to  Ksthetic  theory,  by  their  unconscious  influence  upon  the 
thought,  habits,  and  ideals  of  their  social  circle,  however  small 
it  may  be,  do  in  the  end  help  to  raise  the  general  standard 
of  taste  and  to  quicken  the  general  interest  in  learning. 
Thus  even  the  most  placidly  self-centred  of  lives  may .  in- 
directly prove  of  considerable  social  service.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  aU  self-sacrifice  has  at  least  the  value  for  the 
individual  of  moral  training  and  self-discipline.  Whatever 
he  losee  by  his  readiness  to  surrender  command  over  the 
Boorces  of  self-cultivation  for  the  sake  of  direct  social  activity, 
he  at  leaat  gains  in  self-knowledge  and  self-mastery,  which 
may  not  unreasonably  be  held  to  be  qualities  of  as  much 
value  to  himself  as  all  that  it  has  cost  him  to  acquire  them. 
We  ought,  therefore,  to  regard  the  moral  world  not  as  a  scene 
of  constant  indecisive  conflict  between  opposing  principles,  but 
as  a  fuUy  orderly  and  finally  coherent  "  universe  of  ends,"  so 
constructed  that  all  self-sacrifice  is  after  all  only  veiled  self- 
completion,  and  all  self-cultivation  but  an  indirect  method  of 
Booal  service. 

It  will  be  manifest  from  previous  discussions  that  we  are 
bi  from  denying  all  vahdity  to  arguments  of  this  kind.  We 
have  already  ourselves  insisted  very  strongly  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  path  of  self-cultivation  and  the  path  of 
social  service  coincide.  And  we  are,  of  course,  ready  to  admit 
as  fully  as  our  critics  that  no  human  life  can  be  so  self- 
centred  as  not  to  have  some  effects  upon  general  social 
development,  or  so  self-sacrificing  as  not  to  derive  some 
elements  of  individual  self-completeness  from  a  career  of  un- 
remitting social  service.  But  that  harmony  between  self- 
completion  and  self-surrender  is  full  and  entire  we  cannot  on 
oar  principles  concede  for  a  moment.  As  [gainst  the  theory 
that  the  gain  in  individual  self-mastery  which  accrues  to  the 
self-sacrificing  character  really  makes  up  for  all  that  has  been 
surrendered  we  have  simply  to  ask  the  following  question : 
Q 
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Do  you  mean  that  the  mere  will  to  sacrifice  one's  self  is  the 
one  quality  of  snpreme  value  to  the  individual,  and  the  one 
and  sufficient  element  of  full  and  perfect  self-completion 
which  the  career  of  self-Baorifice  secures  ?  If  you  do,  you 
seem  to  be  in  the  same  state  of  mental  confusion  as  the  dck 
man  in  Stevenson's  fable,  who  thought  it  obvious  that  the 
strong  ought  to  be  rescued  from  a  burning  bouse  rather  than 
the  weak,  because  they  are  of  more  service  in  the  world,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  the  proper  service  of  the  strong  is  to  help 
the  weak.'  If  you  do  not  mean  this,  we  believe  ourselves  to 
have  refuted  you  sufficiently  already  in  what  we  have  said 
about  the  cost  which  the  individual  has  constantly  to  pay  for 
his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  social  justice. 

And  as  against  the  reverse  contention  that  you  cannot 
cultivate  yourself  without  at  the  same  time  cultivating  othen, 
what  we  have  to  urge  is  just  this.  What  you  say  is  all  very  true, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  at  best  only  half  the  truth.  You 
cannot,  it  is  true,  help  yourself  without  ultimately  helping 
others  more  or  less,  but  the  relative  extent  to  which  the  self- 
centred  life  and  the  self-saerificing  life  help  others  is  by  no 
means  the  same ;  and  further,  the  benefit  the  community 
at  large  reap  from  your  life  of  secluded  self-cultivation  may 
be  utterly  incommensurate  with  the  price  they  have  paid  tar 
it.  Supposing  I  am  in  doubt  whether  to  devote  an  ample 
fortune  to  the  direct  service  of  the  public  in  ways  which  are 
certain  to  bring  very  considerable  satisfactions  to  a  laige 
number  of  persons  (endowing  a  hospital  or  a  free  library,  for 
instance),  or  to  the  securing  for  myself  of  a  life  of  lettered 
ease,  I  may  Cairly  claim  that  in  either  ca^e  other  persons  will 
be  the  better  for  my  exertions,  but  it  is  mere  hypocrisy  to 
assert  that  they  will  be  as  much  the  better  in  the  second 
case  as  in  the  first.  You  may  set  yourself  either  to  promote 
the  fuU  and  complete  satisfaction  of  all  the  intellectoa], 
eestbetic,  and  physical  needs  of  a  relatively  narrow  section  of 
society  (yourself  or  your  immediate  circle),  or  to  promote  the 
partial  satisfaction  of  the  more  elementary  needs  of  a  Uiger 
class,  but  you  cannot  do  both  at  once  to  an  equal  extent. 

■  foUw,  No.  S,  "TheSick  UuiuidtheFiremui."  Tfae  viguies  of  suUmenbl 
■Itralsm  miuit  often  hove  tempted  the  TeHective  student  of  moral  theory  to  endom 
the  Firaman'i  verdict :  "  1  could  forgive  you  being  siok  .  .  .  bat  1  cennot  ben  fonr 
being  lach  ■  fool." 
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Not  even  a  metaphysical  moralist  can  succeed  permanently  iu 
serving  with  equal  devotion  two  masters,  himself  and  his 
fellows.  It  ia  just  because  one  has  to  serve  two  masters  in 
the  course  of  one's  moral  life  that  the  best  of  men,  if  they  are 
intellectually  keen-witted,  seem  to  find  morality  profouodly 
unsatisfactory. 

To  both  forms  of  this  double  fallacy  one  may  make  a 
common  rejoinder  which  really  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
The  morality  of  an  action  has  to  be  estimated  not  merely  by 
the  results  achieved  by  It,  but  by  the  results  anticipated  from 
it  by  the  i^nt ;  it  is  a  matter  not  of  mere  consequences  but 
of  purposes.  A  man  may  make  it  his  purpose  to  secure  a 
certain  kind  of  experience  for  himself,  and  in  the  course  of 
secDiing  it  he  may  incidentally  fulfil  certain  social  functions, 
but,  unless  the  discharge  of  those  functions  was  contemplated 
by  the  agent  as  part  of  the  result  of  his  course  of  life,  you 
cannot  fairly  take  them  into  account  in  estimating  his  moral 
worth.  Hy  conduct  cannot  properly  be  called  altruistic, 
because  it  is  in  the  order  of  nature  impossible  for  me  to 
cultivate  my  own  tastes  without  at  the  same  time  uninten- 
tionally assiBting  to  form  the  taste  of  some  one  else.  Nor  is 
it  reasonable  to  say  that  my  end  in  undertaking  grave  public 
responsibilities  is  self-realisation,  because  I  cannot  discharge 
them  without  at  the  same  time  growing  in  experience,  wisdom, 
and  self-command.  To  judge  of  conduct  by  mere  results  is  to 
make  the  mistake  of  importing  a  purely  biological  point  of 
view  into  the  psycbolt^ical  sciences,  and  of  forgetting  that  the 
emergence  of  consciously  purposive  action  upon  the  stt^e  of 
evolution  transforms  altogether  all  the  laws  and  conditions  of 
future  pn^resB.* 

>  On  thii  point  I  ouy  quote  •oine  eicellant  nmirkB  from  OuUinta  0/  SoeMot/g 
b;  Lester  F.  Wwd,  p.  98.  "The  biological  moat  be  cleu-Ir  marked  off  from  the 
pajrehological  standpoint.  The  farmer  ia  that  of /uncfton,  the  latter  that  ot  /eeliag. 
.  .  .  nie  end  at  Nature  ia  fnnction,  i.«.  life.  It  is  biological.  The  end  of  the 
enatore  ia  feeling,  Ce.  it  la  pijehic  From  the  standpoint  of  Nature  feetiug  iH  a 
means  to  function.  From  the  standpoint  or  the  organism  function  is  a  means  to 
feeling.  Pleaaure  and  pain  caaie  into  existence  In  order  that  a  certain  daas  of  beia^ 
migbt  lire,  bat  tboee  beinga  LaTing  been  given  existence,  nov  live  in  order  to  enjoy. 
...  As  Nature  cares  nothing  for  their  enjoyments,  and  ia  indiflarent  to  their 
tnSfaringa,  so  they  in  turn  caie  nothing  for  her  great  schema  of  evolution,  and  would 
not  make  the  smallest  personat  sacritlce  io  further  it.  Tet,  from  the  very  manner 
in  vhich  tbia  new  element  came  into  the  world,  this  single  pursmt  of  their  own  good 
prorea  to  be  that  which  could  alone  secure  the  saccass  of  Nature's  scheme."  Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  dissociate  myself  from  the  speculative  suggeatlona  of  this  passage 
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An  objection  against  our  account  of  the  moral  phenomena, 
in  principle  not  very  different  from  that  which  has  been 
considered,  might  be  formulated  in  the  following  fashion. 
How,  it  might  be  asked,  could  society  continue  to  exist  if  it 
were  really  possible  for  the  purposes  of  the  individual  and  the 
interests  of  the  community  to  he  constantly  in  antagonism  to 
one  another  ?  Does  not  the  very  fact  of  the  continued 
existence  of  societies  prove  that  self-realisation  and  social 
service  are  really  only  two  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thing  ?  The  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  implicitly  contained 
in  all  that  we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  said  about  the 
significance  for  the  species  or  the  community  of  both  self- 
preservative  and  parental  or  social  instincts.  It  is  clear,  of 
course,  that  the  human  or  any  other  species  would  rapidly  die 
out  were  there  not,  on  the  whole,  a  correspondence  between 
the  acts  which  yield  satisfaction  to  individuals  and  thoss 
which  are  necessary  for  the  protection  and  perpetuation  of 
their  kind.  In  the  terminology  of  Ur.  Lester  Ward,  feeling 
and  function  must  on  the  whole  correspond  if  a  species  is  to 
contend  successfully  for  its  existence  against  competitors  and 
gainst  unfavourable  changes  in  the  general  environment. 

There  is,  however,  plenty  of  room  within  this  general 
correspondence  for  numerous  individual  instances  of  dis- 
harmony.  The  continuance  of  the  species  will  not  be 
jeopardised  by  individual  cases  of  acts  which  give  satisfao- 
tion  to  the  individual  at  the  cost  of  the  interest  of  the 
species,  provided  that  these  cases  are  compensated  for  by 
other  cases  in  which  the  individual  is  sacrificed  to  the 
species.  The  gains  and  losses  must  in  fact  balance  one 
another  on  the  whole  account.  Again,  looking  not  to  the 
natural  propagation  of  the  species,  but  to  the  contina- 
ance  of  the  various  more  or  less  artificial  forms  of 
association  beyond  the  bounds  of  family  and  clan,  it  is  of 
course  clear  that  such  associations  can  only  continue  unchanged 
so  long  as  their  individual  members  on  the  whole  find  their 
personal  satisfaction  in  the  services  they  render  to  the  whole 

M  to  tbe  mj  in  which  pltunre  uid  pain  "  came  Into  baing."  I  cannot  «vsB  iSmt 
tbat  pleunra  and  pain  aver  "  came  into  being  "  at  aU.  That  i»  a  point  on  wblcl,  u 
it  saemi  to  me.  we  know  nothing.  But  Uie  eipranione  quoted  eicellentlj'  dtaoibe 
the  contrut  betweea  evnintion  an  it  appear^  when  coneidered  In  abstractlaD  fltiB 
individual  pnrpoaive  action,  and  the  pcycbologiEt's  world  of  porpoaive  behamitr. 
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society.  But  here  again  the  correapondence  does  not  need  to 
be  absolute  and  ezact.  An  associatioD  of  men,  whether  in 
the  form  of  a  state,  a  church,  or  a  private  society,  will 
continae  to  subsist  so  long  as  any  deviations  from  the  strict 
correspondence  of  individual  satisfaction  with  social  ftiDCtion 
in  the  direction  of  gratifying  self  at  the  expense  of  the 
associated  body  are  compensated  by  similar  deviations  in  the 
oppfmte  direction. 

Every  one  of  vs,  I  suppose,  yields  at  one  time  or 
another  to  the  temptation  to  make  his  piivate  market  out 
of  Bome  social  organisation  to  which  he  happens  to  belong. 
Bat  then  each  of  us,  at  some  other  time,  has  to  sacrifice  his 
merely  personal  interests  to  ihe  preservation  of  the  various 
associated  bodies  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Or,  if  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  men  who  get  more  out  of  society  in  the 
form  of  opportunities  of  self-culture  than  they  ever  pay  back 
in  the  shape  of  social  performance,  there  are  others  who 
bestow  more  than  they  get,  and  thus  on  the  whole  the  balance 
is  redressed.  The  "  working  classes  "  on  the  whole  pay  back 
to  society  more  than  they  ever  get  from  it,  the  successful 
capitalist  probably  and  the  unemployed  rich  certainly  receive 
much  more  than  they  pay.  It  is  exactly  like  the  workings 
of  a  good  system  of  taxation ;  if  you  are  overtaxed  in  one 
direction  you  are  probably  under-taxed  somewhere  else,  or,  at 
any  rate,  if  you  are  altogether  overtaxed  some  one  else  is 
nnder-tazed,  and  so  on  the  whole  the  amount  received  by  the 
central  Treasury  is  proportionate  to  the  income  of  the  tax- 
payers. The  moment  this  general  balance  is  disturbed,  the 
moment  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  an  artificial 
society  are  habitually  called  upon  to  sacrifice  permanently 
for  the  sake  of  the  society  more  than  they  ever  get  back  out 
of  it,  social  dissolution  begins  to  set  in.  For  instances  of  the 
process  one  has  only  to  consider  aoy  small  or  great  dissolution 
of  society  one  pleases,  from  the  termination  of  a  partnership 
to  the  disintegration  of  an  empire  or  the  collapse  of  a 
civilisation. 

In  all  the  immense  variety  of  cases  of  social  transforma- 
tion or  revolution  the  formula  remains  the  same.  Approximate 
correspondence  of  social  performance  with  advantages  accruing 
to    the   individual    from   society   means   stability   of  social 
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institutions ;  disproportion  of  performance  and  advant^ 
accruing  means  transformation  of  institutions,  or,  where  the 
disproportion  is  extreme,  revolution.  The  reason  why  the 
various  forms  of  artificial  social  combination  are  so  short- 
lived in  comparison  with  the  duration  of  the  species,  is  that 
the  correspondences  required  for  the  mere  continued  existence 
of  the  human  species  are  of  a  very  simple  and  rudimentary 
sort,  and  are  to  a  very  high  degree  secured  by  the  blind 
workings  of  biol(^caI  evolution,  in  entire  independence  of 
conscious  intelligent  and  purposive  selective  action.  The 
correspondences,  on  the  contrary,  necessary  to  the  stability 
of  any  considerable  set  of  social  institutions  are  of  a  much 
liner  and  more  complex  kind,  and  depend  increasingly  in 
proportion  to  their  increasing  complexity  upon  conscious 
human  purpose.  The  very  fineness  of  the  social  machinery 
renders  it  easily  liable  to  serious  derangement. 

As  far  as  one  can  see,  civilisation  and  conecioiis  devotion 
to  an  unselfish  ideal  are  hardly  necessary  for  the  mere 
perpetuation  of  the  human  race.  The  species  would  appar- 
ently have  nm  no  serious  risk  of  extinction  if  intelligenoe 
had  ceased  to  develop  any  further  after  the  first  discovery 
of  agriculture.  Had  human  development  stopped  short 
with  the  transition  from  the  nomad  to  the  settled  agri- 
cultural state,  the  Ufe  of  the  species  would  no  doubt 
have  been  ruder  and  poorer  in  sources  of  lasting  satisfaction ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  have 
been  less  vigorous  than  it  is  to-day.  Intellectual  and 
artistic  culture  would  thus  seem,  judged  from  the  bio- 
logical standpoint,  a  mere  by-product  of  evolution,  and  there 
is  so  &r  a  germ  of  truth  in  Schopenhauer's  well-known 
theory  that  the  intellect  is  a  secondary  offshoot  of  the 
primary  psychical  power  he  calls  "  wilL" ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  successful  preservation  over  a 
long  period  of  time  of  those  complex  correspondences  upon 
which  the  etabihty  of  artificial  social  institutions  depends 
is  hardly  possible  apart  from  the  continuous  exercise  of 
all  the  skill  and  foresight  of  a  succession  of  able  ad- 
ministrators.      If    no    deliberate   provision    were  made   for 
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the  protection  of  the  present  and  the  tearing  of  the 
coming  generation  of  human  beings,  it  seems  probable  that 
these  rwolts  would  be  aatiBfactoiily  secnred  in  the  or- 
dinary procees  of  biological  evolution  ;  the  withdrawal  of 
the  foetering  and  directing  intelligence  of  administrations. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  conTocstions,  and  similar  bodies,  would 
plimge  the  various  artificial  forms  of  association  into  complete 
aoarchy. 

It  is  only  half  the  truth^to  say  that  forms  of  social 
life  grow  and  are  not  made ;  social  and  intellectual  progress, 
beyond  the  comparatively  rudimentary  stage  at  which  man's 
victory  over  his  rivals  in  the  mere  struggle  for  continued 
existence  is  assured,  is  essentially  bound  up  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  institutions  which  have  not  grown  up  spontaneously 
under  the  pressure  of  biological  laws,  but  have  been  more  or 
lees  of  set  purpose  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  order 
to  further  more  or  less  clearly  anticipated  results.  The  extra- 
ordinary interest  which,  owing  in  the  main  to  the  genius  of 
Darwin,  our  century  has  come  to  take  in  questions  of  biology, 
has  unfortunately  led  to  the  neglect  of  this  aspect  of  political 
truth — an  aspect  which  was  thoroughly  understood,  and  clearly, 
if  crudely,  expressed  by  the  theorists  who  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  the  "  Social  Contract,"  We  may  hope  that  as  the  applica- 
tion of  biological  concepts  to  social  phenomena  loses  the  diarm 
of  novelty,  the  limits  of  its  validity  will  be  more  clearly  per- 
ceived and  fuller  justice  than  is  at  present  possible  done  to  the 
solid  merits  of  political  philosophers,  whose  misfortune  it  was 
to  live  before  the  now  reigning  fashion  in. sociology  had  come 
up.  At  present  it  is  almost  as  impossible,  without  drawing 
upon  one  the  charge  of  paradox-mongering,  to  be  fully  just 
to  the  speculations  of  Hobbes  as  it  would  be  for  a  dandy  of 
to-day  to  be  fair  to  the  obsolete  fashions  of  the  bloods  and 
bucks  of  the  days  of  our  grandfathers. 

There  is  but  one  more  question  which  seems  to  call  for 
an  answer  before  we  bring  the  present  chapter  to  an  end. 
Granted,  it  might  be  said,  that  in  the  civilisation  of  the 
present,  as  of  previous  ages,  there  is  no  complete  and  final 
harmony  between  personal  satis&ction  and  social  service,  may 
we  not  expect  that  such  agreement  as  there  is  will  be  widened 
and    deepened  in  the  further  progress  of  social  evolution  ? 
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May  it  oot  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bister;  of 
human  prepress  bitberto  has  been  tbe  hiatoiy  of  the  giadual 
production  of  b  type  of  being  who  in  the  main  finds  his  own 
individual  satisfactioii  in  the  performance  of  those  acts  which 
subserve  tbe  interests  of  the  species  or  the  commonity  7  And 
if  so,  why  should  it  be  unreaaonable  to  hope  tbat  an  evcJution 
which  has  already  effected  a  general  coincidence  between 
satisfaction  and  social  duty  will  one  day  reach  its  goal  in  the 
creation  of  a  social  system  under  which  tbe  egoistic  and 
altruistic  tendencies  will  be  so  completely  barmoniaed  tbat 
every  member  in  seeking  his  own  personal  satisfaction  will  be 
of  necessil^  performing  jost  tbtee  actions  by  which  he  can 
most  advance  tbe  general  satisfaction  of  the  rest  of  Hb^ 
community  ?  All  that  is  required  in  order  to  bring  about 
such  an  ideal  social  system  would  indeed  seem  to  be  tbat  the 
"anti-social"  type  of  character  should  be  gradually  elbowed 
out  of  the  world  in  the  course  of  the  stru^le  for  existence, 
and  there  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  this  requirement  is 
really  effected  both  by  the  pressure  of  the  biological  conditions 
of  existence  and  by  the  consdous  exercise  by  tbe  community 
of  punitive  and  educational  functions.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Plato  in  tbe  ancient  and  Mr.  Spencer  in  the 
modem  world  should  have  persuaded  themselves  that  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  there  should  some  day 
come  into  being  a  social  order  under  which  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  conflict  between  individual  self-development 
and  the  call  of  public  duty.  Tbat  Plato  trusts  for  the  creatiou 
of  his  ideal  to  the  personal  agency  of  a  virtuous  despot,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  to  the  spontaneous  course  of  an  unoonsdcHie 
social  evolution,  is  a  minor  divergence  of  detail,  only  important 
as  illustrating  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  higheet 
ancient  and  the  latest  modem  concepts  of  the  general  structnie 
of  the  universe.  Where  the  ancient  world  saw  quasi-human 
purposive  activity,  the  modern  prefers  to  recognise  rather  the 
unconscious  selection  of  the  fittest  types  for  survival  effected 
by  tbe  steady  operation  of  a  practically  constant  environment 
upon  a  material  more  susceptible  to  change. 

We  have  tdready  given  our  reason  for  holding  that  human 
development  needs  for  its  complete  interpretation  tbe  ancient 
principle  of  conscious  teleology  as  well  as  the  modem  prinotpie 
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of  unconacious  evolution.  We  proceed  now  to  indicate  the 
groonds  apon  which  we  find  ourselvee  compelled  to  T^;ard  the 
ultimate  Byntheeis  of  eelf-iealieation  with  self-sacrifice  con- 
templated by  Plato'  and  Mr.  Spencer  as  altogether  imposaible. 
Looking  first  at  the  simpler  and  lees  sophisticated  fono  in 
which  the  picture  of  the  imaginary  perfect  society  is  put 
b^ore  us  by  the  ancient  philosopher,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  truth  of  a  criticism  advanced  by  an  interlocutor  in  the 
Bepublic,  and  never  quite  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  Socrat«s. 
It  is  surely  perfectly  true,  as  Adeimantus  says  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  book,  that  Socrates  expects  the  "  rulere "  of  his 
ideal  city  to  sacrifice  their  own  happinees  to  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  community.  All  the  brilliant  argumentation  of 
tbe  ninth  book  only  succeeds  in  showing  that  the  self-devoting 
mler  of  the  philosophic  state  will,  on  tbe  whole,  be  happier 
than  any  type  of  man  to  be  found  in  our  present  imperfect 
societies;  it  is  nowhere  shown  that  he  might  not  enjoy  an 
even  greater  need  of  private  and  personal  satisfaction,  if  he 
were  sometimes  to  prefer  tbe  gratification  of  his  individual 
tastes  to  the  service  of  the  community. 

And  there  is  thus  in  Plato's  S^milie  no  final  reconoiliatioD 
of  the  c(»npeting  claims  of  self-culture  and  social  justice.  It  is 
clear,  for  instance,  &om  the  whole  tenor  of  the  dialogue,  that 
philosopher  statesmen  educated  on  the  Platonic  system  would 
feel  the  summons  to  quit,  during  the  very  best  years  of  th«r 
life,  their  intellectual  pursuits  for  the  arduous  and  thankless 
task  of  administration  as  a  very  real  privation,  and  tbere  is 
no  attempt  to  prove  that  the  privation  would  be  made  up 
to  tbe  statesman  by  any  subsequent  personal  satisfaction.  In 
feet,  one  may  say,  tbe  more  highly  cultivated  tbe  mind  of  the 
philosophic  ruler  the  more  real  would  be  the  sacrifice  involved 
in  his  acceptance  of  power.  Such  sacrifices  of  personal 
inclination  and  taste  would  indeed  be  more  readily  made  by 
the  philosophic  ruler  than  by  the  average  politician  of  a 
lower  type,  but  they  would  also  be  more  keenly  felt  for  what 
they  are. 

In  fact  one  may  say  that  in  one  sense  the  conflict 
between  the  claims  of  self  and  the  claims  of  the  public  is 

'  But  it  moat  be  remembered  ttut  PUto  coDtemplaWd  tb<  periodic  dittolBtioD  of 
ttu<  attl  Meiaty. 
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more  intenBe  in  the  highest  than  in  the  lowest  forms  of  society 
and  civilisation.  It  is  true  that  in  the  more  perfect  eooiet^ 
the  path  of  self-culture  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  coincide 
more  closelj  with  the  path  of  social  duty  than  in  a  leas 
civilised  community.  Indeed  we  can  hardly  conceive  any 
other  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  relative  worth  rf 
different  social  systems  than  that  of  the  degree  to  which  social 
institutions  make  it  possible  for  the  individuals  who  hve 
under  them,  while  contributing  by  their  action  to  the 
security  and  permanence  of  the  social  organisation  as  a  whole, 
to  realise  for  themselves  full  individual  satis&ction.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  very  advance 
in  civihsation  and  intelligence  which  makes  the  approximate 
realisation  of  this  ideal  possible,  also  multiplies  the  ways  in 
which  personal  satisfaction  may  be  on  occasion  sought  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  consequently 
increases  the  sacrifices  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
demanded  by  circumstances.  The  ideal  philosophic  roler 
would  be  less  often  tempted  to  gratiiy  his  personal  inclinations 
hy  the  sacrifice  of  his  country's  interests  than  the  average 
party  politician  of  to-day,  bat  the  temptations  when  they  did 
occur  wotUd  probably  be  more  intense,  and,  if  yielded  to, 
productive  of  more  wide-spread  social  mischief.  If  the  growth 
of  intelligence  does  much  to  make  men  less  selfish,  it  also 
does  much  to  intensify  their  selfishness,  on  its  occasions  of 
prevalence,  and  to  exaggerate  its  effects. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  growth  in  intelligence 
upon  the  not  unfrequent  conflict  between  love  and  duty.  The 
possibility  of  such  a  conflict  seems  involved  in  the  very 
existence  of  the  emotions  connected  with  the  sexual  appetite, 
but  its  intensity  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  mere  instinctive  physical  desire  has  become  overlaid 
with  the  more  refined  and  elevated  feelings  awakened  by 
appreciation  of  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  person 
desired.  The  wrath  of  Achilles  bereft  of  Briseis  was,  after 
all,  little  more  than  the  resentment  of  a  semi-savage,  deprived 
of  a  chattel  which  could  be  replaced  after  the  next  sack  of  a 
hostile  town ;  hence,  evil  as  its  effects  were  upon  the  Greeks, 
tb^  were  bs  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  they  might  have 
been  if  Sriseis  had  been  to  Achilles,  not  a  mere  handsome 
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voman  or  valuable  piece  of  property,  but  an  uaique  and 
absolutely  nnreplaceable  object  of  personal  affection.  Othello, 
one  thinks,  would  have  done  worse  than  sulk  in  his  tent  if 
he  had  been  robbed  of  Desdemona  in  those  early  days  before 
the  shadow  of  Cassio  had  fallen  upon  their  happiness. 

To  express  the  principle  for  which  I  am  contending  in  ite 
simplest  form :  the  satisfactions  which  the  savage  or  semi- 
savage  is  called  upon  to  sacrifice  &om  time  to  time  by  the 
Eodal  opinion  of  his  tribe  are  mostly  of  a  comparatively 
simple  and  chiefly  physical  kind,  and  can  easily  be  adequately 
compensated  ;  the  satisfactions  sacrificed  by  a  man  of  civilised 
iatelligence  are  in  their  nature  more  dependent  upon  a  vast 
conjunction  of  conditions,  and  are  frequently  so  unique  as  to 
admit  of  no  replacement  Hence,  though  with  the  advance 
of  civilisation  and  the  improvement  of  social  institutions,  the 
occasions  upon  which  they  are  demanded,  may  become  rarer, 
the  sacrifices  become  at  the  same  time  more  imperative  and 
harder  to  make.  The  more  highly  complex  and  developed 
the  type  of  society,  the  more  on  the  whole  its  members  are 
enabled  to  enrich  their  own  lives  with  permanent  satisfactions, 
but  the  more  also  are  they  required  on  occasion  to  forego. 
It  seems  impossible,  therefore,  to  accept  the  view  that  progress 
in  civilisation  could  ever  affect  the  abolition  of  the  conflict 
between  self-satis&ction  and  social  duty.*  Self-sacriflce 
without  compensation,  we  maintain,  must  remain  an  in- 
ehminable  feature  of  any  form  of  life  attainable  by  beings 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  members  of  a  species  perpetuated 
by  sexual  prop^ation,  and  of  communities  formed  by  the 
more  or  less  artificial  association  of  biologically  and  psycho- 
l<^caUy  distinct  individuals. 

And  if  the  ideal  of  Plato  and  Mr.  Splicer  seems  an 
impossible  one,  even  more  impossible  does  it  appear  even  to 
approximate  to  it  by  mere  surrender  of  ourselves  to  the 
unassisted  working  of  biological  evolution.  Even  a  remotely 
approximate  realisation  of  a  social  system  under  which  the 
interests  of  each  would  coincide  with  those  of  all  seems 
imattainable  under  a  rigime  of  laisaer  oiler.  For  what  after 
all  is  the  end,  as  we  may  by  a  convenient  personification 
term  it,  of  Nature  in  the  process  of  evolution  ?  Simply  the 
*  See  forther  chap.  vii. 
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production  of  a  type  of  organism,  bo  well  adapted  to  its 
eDvirocment  as  to  be  able  to  reproduce  itBelf  in  perpetuity  bo 
long  as  the  character  of  the  environment  remains  relatively 
Btabla  When  this  end  has  been  reached  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  further  left  for  Nature  to  achieve. 

Or,  dropping  the  metaphor,  when  the  environment  has  so 
transformed  the  oi^aniam  as  to  leave  it  in  a  state  of  stable 
adjustment  to  climatic  and  meteorological  conditions,  and 
victorious  over  its  competitors  for  possession  of  the  means  of 
nourishment,  natural  selection  may  be  said  to  have  done  its  work. 
Further  modifications  must  henceforth  take  the  form  of  transfor- 
mation of  the  environment  by  the  animal,  or,  in  other  words, 
must  bear  the  character  of  conscious  purposive  action.  As 
already  remarked,  the  process  of  modification  of  organism  by 
environment  seems  to  have  reached  ite  maximum  in  the 
human  species  not  later  than  the  transition  from  the  nomad 
to  the  agricultural  state.  With  the  discovery  of  the  means 
of  producing  fire,  and  the  later  discovery  of  the  method  of 
raising  crops,  man  may  be  said  to  have  finally  attained  a 
position  which  rendered  him  (assuming  that  topographical 
conditions  were  not  singularly  unfavourable)  secure  against 
his  animal  competitors  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and,  on 
the  whole,  independent  of  the  minor  variations  in  climatic  and 
meteorological  conditions.  In  other  words,  these  discoveries 
placed  him  in  a  position  not  much  less  favourable  than  that 
which  our  civilised  society  now  enjoys  for  permanently 
perpetuating  his  kind;  with  these  discoveries  the  battle  of 
the  "  stru^le  for  life "  against  other  organic  typee  may  be 
said  to  have  been  finally  won. 

If,  then,  no  other  conditions  than  those  of  general  bio- 
logical evolution  were  operative  in  shaping  the  course  of 
human  development,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  evolu- 
tion of  society  should  ever  have  advanced  beyond  the 
primitive  agricultural  stage ;  and,  on  the  same  ground,  it 
appears  probable  that  a  long  continaed  period  of  complete 
laisier  oiler,  i.e.  of  complete  abdication  of  direct  and  om- 
scious  control  of  social  development,  should  culminate  in 
reversion  to  that  type.  If  human  development  has  not  ceased 
with  the  attainment  of  the  primitive  agricultural  stage,  the 
reason  is   that,   before   that  condition  was  reached,  man  had 
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already  become  a  creature  posaesBed  of  conscious  purposive 
intelligeitce,  and  consequently  able  of  his  own  motion  to 
trauBforni  his  environmeDt  into  increasing  conformity  with 
Ilia  awakening  moral  and  esthetic  ideals.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  doctrine  that  purposive  intelligence  itself  was 
origiiially  produced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  biological 
evdution,  simply  as  giving  the  being  possessed  of  it  important 
whantagee  over  rivals  in  the  competition  for  the  means  of 
sabaistence,  but  I  would  at  the  same  time  insist  as  strongly 
M  possible  upon  the  truth — amply  recognised  by  Mr.  L.  F. 
ffwd,  but  too  much  overlooked  by  the  ordinary  evolutionary 
mologists — that  purposive  intelligence,  once  called  into 
KOBtence,  promptly  becomes  the  master  of  the  forces  to  which 
it  owee  its  own  creation.  Schopenhauer's  great  idea  of  the 
domination  of  "  will "  by  intellect  is  no  mere  far-away  ideal ; 
it  is  simply  the  description  in  abstract  terms  of  the  process 
to  which  fjl  social  progress,  beyond  that  essential  to  the  mere 
continued  existence  of  the  human  race,  is  due.  As  Mr.  Ward 
excellently  observes,  the  rudest  attempts  of  primitive  man  at 
toot-makiug  and  at  artistic  decoration  spring  from  a  conscious  ' 
effort  to  transform  his  environment  into  harmony  with 
in(el%enk  ideals  of  which  no  animal,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
(spable.  Zaisaer  oiler  is  Nature's  method  in  biolc^cal 
evolution,  but  the  whole  course  of  human  prepress  beyond  the 
primitive  agricultural  stage  at  least  has  resulted  from  the 
supersession  of  that  method  by  conscious  and  deliberate 
eoDtrol  of  social  conditions. 

To  revert  to  our  old  metaphor,  so  long  as  there  is  not  enough 
(livei^nce  between  individual  enjoyment  and  social  function  as 
t«  imperil  the  continued  existence  of  the  species,  it  is  nothing 
to  Nature,  though  everything  to  the  individual,  how  great  the 
divergence  may  be.  Every  step  in  the  further  reduction  of 
the  disagreement  has  berai  effected  in  the  main  by  human 
iictivity  consciously  directed  to  the  modification  of  social 
ioBtitutions.  It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  even  the 
most  rudimentary  forms  of  social  organisation  are  not  mere 
natural  products,  and  that  the  highest  types  of  society  are 
almost  entirely  artificial.  The  parallel  between  human 
societies  and  the  natural  group,  the  herd  or  pack  of  gregarious 
animals,  is  at  almost  every  point  as  fallacious  as  it  is  popular. 
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Even  the  least  civiliBed  human  social  groups,  such  as  the  tribes 
of  aboriginal  Australians,  among  whom,  if  anywhere,  the  social 
bond  should  approximate  almost  nearly  to  the  merely  natural, 
show  in  their  elaborate  eystema  of  exogamy  a  degree  of  arti- 
ficial control  of  social  conditions  to  which  there  ia  probably  no 
parallel  in  the  animal  world.' 

It  is  only  by  resolutely  ignoring  all  the  characteristic 
marks  by  which  development  within  the  human  species 
is  distinguished  irom  development  outside  it  that  evolu- 
tionary science  can  be  made  to  yield  argumentB  in  favour 
of  the  abdication  by  society  of  direct  control  over  the 
course  of  its  own  prc^reseive  modification.  To  return  to  the 
pre-human  method  of  laisser  oiler  would  be  to  turn  our  backs 
upon  the  method  by  which  every  considerable  advance  has 
ever  been  made  towards  the  realisation  of  our  artistic  scientific 
and  moral  ideals.  Kot  less  direct  control  of  social  conditions, 
but  control  more  intelligently  exercised,  seems  to  be  what  we 
really  need.  Plato's  proposal  to  bring  about  the  social 
millennium  by  the  cfonbined  forces  of  l^jslation  and  education, 
crude  as  we  sometimes  think  it,  shows  after  all  a  much  sounder 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  of  human  improvement  than  is 
evinced  by  modern  biological  sociologists,  who  are  for  leavii^ 
the  mere  stn^^  for  subsistence  to  work  itself  out  unaided 
and  unguided  by  statesmanlike  intelligence.* 

In  a  later  chapter  we  shall  see  how  important  is  the 
bearing  of  these  apparently  very  general  considerations  upon 
problems  of  morahty.  Let  us,  in  conclusion,  bring  together 
the  results  of  the  discussions  of  the  last  few  pages.  We  have 
seen  that  the  existence  of  an  interminable  conflict  between  two 
different  types  of  moral  action  has  its  foundation  in  the  most 
rudimentary  peculiarities  of  our  constitution  and  our  position 
in  the  world  of  organic  types  ;    that  this  conflict,  so  far  from 

>  lIr.W.E.Both,liiUidu>&ognipb<intbBabaiigbiMofNorUi-WMtOBntnll)iiMOc- 
Uod,  hu  wet]  ihown  how  tbeie  rules  of  eiogamy  vork  in  preventing  ■  general  hilin 
of  the  food-iapplj.  As  >  mui,  his  wife,  and  liii  children,  undai  these  mles.  sll  fec^ 
on  ditTerent  kinds  of  food,  tfas  danger  of  ■  uolTerasl  scsrcity  is  Uxgelj  obvisled. 
It  Is,  I  suppose,  another  question  wbetliet  Hr.  Both  ii  right  in  Mwirnttig  that  Uie 
rule  of  exogamy  were  deliberately  inrentsd  to  meet  this  difficulty. 

■  Thongli  I  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward  more  Uun 
onoe  in  the  course  of  the  present  section,  the  debt  I  owe,  for  much  of  what  Is  hen 
urged  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  social  evolution,  seems  to  call  for  a  separate  and 
formal  acknowledgment.  May  I  also  be  allowed  to  express  the  pleasure  I  have  fslt 
from  Hr.  Ward's  lecognitioD  ottbe  real  philosophical  worth  of  the  SOOiatimM  undsr- 
rated  work  of  Schopenhauer  t 
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diBappeariog  in  the  course  of  social  evolution,  has  been  at  once 
partly  obviated  and  partly  intensified  by  every  advance  in 
dviliBatioQ  and  in  intelligence ;  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  its  appearances,  if  rarer,  would  be  more  intense 
under  social  institutions  mora  perfect  than  our  own.  Lastly, 
that  all  social  progress  must  depend  in  the  main  not  upon  the 
onaaBisted  operation  of  the  general  conditions  of  organic 
evolution,  but  upon  the  conscious  and  deliberate  control  of 
those  conditions  by  human  purposive  activity. 

How  do  these  coDclusions  affect  our  answers  to  the  questions 
about  tiie  position  of  ethics  among  the  sciences,  which  it  is  the 
main  object  of  our  Essay  to  discuss  ?  Clearly  they  tend  to  prove 
that  ethics  is  no  body  of  £^tematic  and  coherent  deductions 
from  a  single  metaphysical  principle,  but  a  mass  of  empirical 
generalisations  &om  psychological  facts,  which  can  only  be 
adequately  described  by  the  use  of  hypotheses  which  are 
nltimately  irreconcilable  with  one  another,  and  therefore  only 
proTisionaL  There  is  no  one  self-consistent  highest  category 
under  which  all  the  various  phenomena  of  the  moral  life  can 
be  Hatisfactorily  grouped.  As  in  the  various  theories  by 
which  we  attempt  to  describe  physical  phenomena  we  find 
ourselveB  driven  to  assert  now  the  complete  inertia,  now  the 
spontaneous  mobility  of  material  elements,  now  the  complete 
homogeneousnesB  of  an  all-pervading  "  ether,"  and  again  the 
presence  in  it  of  an  infinite  number  of  differential  motions, 
DOW  the  instantaneous  action  of  gravitation,  and  ^ain  the 
dependence  of  all  action  upon  a  succession  of  impacts, — so  in 
<rar  descriptive  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  life  we 
are  compelled  to  regard  now  self-assertion,  self-satisfactioD,  self- 
development,  and  again  the  satisfactions  of  a  wider  whole, 
as  the  two  equally  ultimate  but  quite  irreconcilable  poles 
between  which  our  ethical  practice  is  perpetually  oscillating. 
Id  the  case  of  ethics,  as  in  the  case  of  physics,  the  incoherence 
of  our  most  ultimate  hypotheses  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof 
(hat  none  of  them  describe  the  facts  upon  which  they  are 
based  in  the  form  which  they  would  present  to  a  "com- 
plete "  or  "  pure  "  experience  of  the  type  spoken  of  in  our  in- 
troductory chapter.  At  the  same  time  we  are  quite  without 
the  means  of  saying  what  amount  of  transformation  our 
hypotheses  would  have  to  undergo  in  order  to  bring  them 
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into  harmony  with  the  formal  characteristics  of  such  a  pure 
experience. 

We  claim,  therefore,  that  a  serious  examination  of  the  char- 
aoteis  of  the  various  types  of  virtue  actually  TeG<^ised  among 
men  is  bound  to  show  that  there  is  no  one  common  ultimate 
hypothesis  which  adequately  describes  them  all,  and  that  ethics 
must  therefore,  like  physics,  be  regarded  as  a  merely  empirical 
and  provisional  science  not  baaed  upon  any  metaphysical 
insight  into  ultimate  truth.  At  the  same  time  our  discusBion 
of  the  characteristic  difiereuces  between  human  and  extra- 
human  evolution  has  helped  to  make  it  clear  that  ethics  is 
not,  what  some  thinkers  have  attempted  to  make  it,  a  branch 
of  applied  biology,  but  an  iodependent  science  founded  directly 
on  psychology,  and  most  closely  allied  to  the  other  psychological 
sciences,  sociology,  economics,  and — on  its  psychological  side — 
anthropology.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  try  to  enforce 
these  conclusions  still  more  irresistibly  by  an  examination  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  ultimate  ethical  ideals  of 
civilisation   and  of  the  general  features  of  specifically  moral 
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CHAPTER   V 

MORAL   roZALS    AND    UORAL    PBOQRESB 

"Dar  U«nacli  witl  Eiatneht ;  aber  die  Natnr  utim  iimti  mi  fUr  Mine  Gattuug 
gat  M  ;  lia  will  ZviatiacliL" — Kun. 

Thi  discussioDfl  of  our  last  chapter  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  anticipated  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  we  now 
go  on  to  consider.  In  the  present  chapter  we  propose  to 
examine,  first  of  all,  the  ultimate  ethical  ideals  of  modem 
civiliaatioD,  and  next,  the  process  by  which  an  approximation 
is  being  made  to  their  realisation,  with  the  object  of  discovering 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  construct  an  account  of  moral  ideals 
and  of  moral  progress  on  a  basis  of  purely  empirical  psychology, 
tud  how  for  the  account  thus  obtained  exhibits  the  gen^^ 
characterifitics  of  "  pure  "  experienca  Unless  we  are  funda- 
mentally mistaken,  the  result  of  our  investigation  will  be  to 
convince  us  that  the  practical  moral  ideals  of  our  civilisation 
are,  from  the  metaphysical  point  of  view,  Belf-<»)ntradictory, 
but  that  any  attempt  to  make  them  metaphysically  self- 
consistent  would  end  in  rendering  them  quite  impracticable 
We  shall  also  see  that  no  satisfactory  metaphysical  account 
ran  be  given  of  the  process  of  moral  prepress. 

We  begin,  then,  with  some  general  considerations  upon 
the  nature  of  the  ultimate  moral  ideaL  Plato  had  long  ago, 
b  one  of  his  later  and  profounder  dialogues,  grasped  the  fact 
that  no  single  cat^ory  will  adequately  express  the  nature  of 
onr  highest  ideals  of  good.  We  cannot,  he  says  in  a  passt^ 
{PMlebus,  65a)  which  seems  to  contain  an  advance  in  ethical 
insight  upon  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Republic,  "  hunt 
down "  the  "  good "  by  the  aid  of  a  single  concept,  and  are 
therefore  driven  to  consider  it  under  the  three  separate  forms 
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of  beauty,  proportion,  and  truth.  How  far  these  three  fonns 
of  "  good  "  are  capable  of  being  combined  in  any  single  concrete 
instance  of  goodness  Plato  does  not  attempt  to  decide.  It  is 
just  this  question,  which  he  saw  fit  to  leave  unanswered,  that 
we  have  to  consider  in  the  following  pages.  We  have  seen 
already  that  morality  tends  to  develop  along  two  divetging 
lines — the  line  which  leads  towards  fulness  and  completeness 
of  individual  satisfaction,  and  that  which  leads  to  widely 
diffused  social  justice  or  beneficence.  It  might  seem,  therefore, 
that  we  should  be  justified  in  asserting  on  the  strength  of  our 
last  diapter,  without  any  further  investigation  of  the  point, 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  moral  action  so  irreconcilable  with 
each  other  that  any  practicable  moral  ideal  must  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  between  them.  The  further  considera- 
tions which  we  now  proceed  to  produce  will,  we  hope,  place 
this  conclusion  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

The  first  question  we  have  to  raise  is,  whether  there  are 
any  marks  which  are  universally  characteristic  of  and  in- 
separable from  the  Ultimate  Moral  Ideal  as  such.  The 
probability  that  there  may  be,  strictly  speaking,  more  than 
one  moral  ideal  does  not  affect  our  right  to  put  this  question. 
Even  if  it  proves  impossible  to  combine  in  one  coherent 
concept  the  ideals  of  self-realisation  and  universal  justice,  there 
may  still  be  certain  formal  characteristicB  common  to  them  both, 
and  it  is  precisely  these  formal  characteristics  of  which  we 
are  at  present  in  search.  One  such  formal  characteristic  we 
clearly  have  in  a  quality  which  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  every  true  ideal,  the  quality  of  thoroughness,  or  consistency, 
or,  as  we  may  also  call  it,  in  the  case  of  morality,  purity  of 
purpose  or  single-mindedness.  This  quahty  is  not,  of  course, 
peculiar  to  the  ethical  ideal  Any  intelligible  ideal,  of  what 
general  nature  soever,  must  be  self-consistent,  and  the  process 
by  which  it  is  realised  thoroi^h.  An  ideal  that  is  radically 
self-contradictory  is  no  ideal ;  a  process  that  is  vacillating  and 
infirm  is  no  process  of  realisation  of  an  ideal  In  every 
department  of  thought  and  action  it  is  the  insincere  man,  the 
hypocrite,  who  tries  to  face  in  two  directions  at  once,  who  is 
most  removed  &om  and  most  detested  by  those  whose  gaze  is 
steadily  fixed  on  a  single  high  ideal  Thoroughness  and  purity 
of  purpose  are  in  the  world  of  everyday  moral  conduct  what 
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diiectneea,  clearness,  and  vigour  of  thought  are  to  the  student, 
or  sincerity  of  vision  and  firmness  of  hand  to  the  artist.  In 
science,  art,  and  ordinary  moral  action  alike,  the  one  sin  which 
&om  its  own  natvtre  has  never  forgiveness  is  the  sin  of  con- 
scious or  imcousdouB  duplicity. 

Consistency  or  singleness,  then,  must  be  characteristic  of 
the  moral,  as  of  all  other  ideals,  just  in  so  far  as  there  is  a 
recognisable  moral  ideal.  In  this  sense  we  may  say  that  the 
formal  characteristic  of  all  great  moral  achievement  or  lofty 
purpose  is  truthfulness,  sincerity,  or  strength.  But  it  is 
manifest  from  the  results  of  our  last  chapter  that  such 
mncerit^  may  attach  to  more  than  one  line  of  moral  endeavour. 
A  man  may,  for  instance,  exhibit  his  sincerity  of  moral  purpose 
in  the  form  of  a  consistent  and  tmremittiug  pursuit  of  full 
and  rich  personal  self-culture,  or  again,  in  uncompromising  self- 
sacrifice  for  a  cause  which  he  believes  to  be  that  of  his  country, 
his  feUow-mes,  or  his  Ood.  And  yet  again,  a  man  may, 
strange  as  it  sounds,  follow  with  sincerity  and  singleness  of 
purpose  some  form  of  compromise  between  self- culture  and 
self-devotion  such  as  is  represented  by  the  ordinary  moral 
code  of  civilised  persons.  It  is  not  mere  compromise  that  of 
itadf  fully  destroys  the  singleness  of  the  ideal  and  the  sincerity 
of  the  endeavour  after  it,  but  vacillating  and  uncertain  com- 
promise upon  ever-fluctuating  conditions.  In  all  these  three 
forms  of  moral  endeavour,  then,  one  may  find  some  degree  of 
that  singleness  of  purpose  and  consistency  of  aim  which  arises 
from  devotion  to  a  more  or  less  self-consistent  ideal  We  have 
still,  however,  to  ask  whether  any  one  of  the  types  of  ideal 
just  deecribed  can  be  pursued  without  some  departure  from 
singleness  of  purpose ;  in  other  words,  whether  compromise, 
and  compromise  upon  no  fixed  and  certain  terms,  be  not  an 
inseparable  characteristic  of  the  most  self-consiBtent  moral 
activity.  In  more  paradoxical  phrase,  we  have  to  ask  whether 
there  is  not  a  hidden  root  of  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  beneath 
all  morality ;  whether,  after  all,  that  service  of  two  masters, 
to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  moral  man  is  bound,  can  be 
completely  satisfactory  in  its  final  results. 

Our  method  of  examining  this  question  will  be  as  follows. 
We  shall  consider,  first,  one-sided  devotion  to  an  ideal  of  self- 
culture  01  of  social  service,  and  shall  ask  how  far  such  devotion 
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Bucceeda  in  realising  its  own  object,  and  shall  then  raise  the 
same  question  about  the  mixed  ideal,  which  is  customarily 
followed  bj  men  of  no  marked  practical  originalitj.  Thus 
we  have  to  aak — (1)  Does  thorough-going  devotiou  to  sn  ideal 
of  self-culture  really  culminate  in  the  fuU  and  complete  satis- 
faction at  which  it  aims?  (2)  Does  equally  thorough -going 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  a  wider  whole  reaUj  achieve  the 
results  it  proposes  ?  (3)  and,  lastly,  Does  the  attempt  to  com- 
promise between  the  two  types  of  ideal  succeed  in  satisfiuitorily 
i-ealising  both  7 

Our  conviction  is  that  the  result  will  prove  that  every  one 
of  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  You 
may  choose  which  alternative  you  will ;  you  may  decide  to  sacri- 
tjce  everythii^  else  to  the  full  unfettered  satiafactioo  of  your 
own  physical  and  mental  wants ;  you  may  decide  to  sacrifice 
yourself  and  your  own  capacities  of  enjoyment  altogether  for  the 
sake  of  some  more  or  less  public  end ;  you  may  attempt  to  com- 
bine in  a  single  plan  of  life  both  forms  of  endeavour :  in  none 
of  these  cases  will  you  ever  get  by  consistent  adhesion  to  your 
principle  of  conduct  what  you  expected  of  it.  All  moral  en- 
deavour, we  shall  find,  is  bound  to  be  a  htisiness  of  more  or  less 
unprincipled  compromise,  and  all  the  results  which  issue  from  it 
are  marked  more  or  less  by  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
We  will  now  consider  more  in  detail  the  three  cases  we  have 
distinguished  from  each  other,  beginning  with  the  morality  of 
strenuous  and  single-minded  devotion  to  personal  self-cultuie. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  at  first  sight  something 
fascinating  about  the  ideal  of  a  life  devoted  upon  principle  to 
the  steady  pursuit  at  all  hazards  of  a  clearly  conceived  self- 
culture.  To  the  logical  type  of  mind,  which  is  readily  di^ueted 
with  the  shilly-shallying  and  half-hearted  compromise  between 
confiictir^  purposes  which  make  up  the  conventional  mond 
life  of  the  ordinary  virtuous  man,  an  ethical  ideal  which  is 
recommended  by  apparent  singleness  and  simplicity,  and  calls 
upon  us  to  follow  it  "  wheresoever  it  leads,"  is  specially  at- 
tractive We  m^ay  perhaps,  in  order  to  present  in  its  most 
cogent  form  a  doctrine  which  does  not  alt<^ther  satisfy  ns, 
argue  in  the  following  fashion  for  uncompromising  loyalty  to 
this  principle  of  self-cultivation.  What,  after  all,  is  it  that 
makes  us  approve  one  type  of  life  and  condemn  another? 
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Why  do  we  judge  one  course  of  actios  to  be  worthy  and 
another  unworthy  ?  Surely  because  the  one  form  of  life  gives 
xa  what  we  really  want,  and  the  other  does  not  What  we 
want  is  a  state  of  permanent  content,  of  progressive  and  lasting 
satisfaction  for  all  our  cravings,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  at 
least  for  those  which  are  most  insistent  and  least  to  be  stilled 
by  a  change  in  our  external  circumstances.  We  approve  the 
forms  of  life  that  can  give  us  this  full  satisfaction,  we  dis- 
approve those  which  promise  it  and  then  prove  deceptive. 

Kverywhere  where  terms  of  moral  praise  and  censure  are 
applied  to  actions  and  habits  it  will  be  found  that  they  are 
distributed  in  accordance  with  this  general  principle.  The 
life  which  is  felt  by  the  poet  to  be  "  good  "  for  him  is  the  life 
in  which  his  creative  impulses  will  have  that  unhampered 
field  for  their  dischai^,  without  which  they  will  prove  so 
many  sources  of  discontent  and  uneasy  feeling ;  the  "  good  " 
life  for  the  philosopher,  again,  is  no  other  than  that  in  which 
he  can  most  completely  obtain  the  progressive  satisfaction  of 
those  intellectual  doubts,  which,  ao  long  as  they  remain  un- 
answered, are  sources  of  mental  unrest  and  torment.  And  so 
on  in  every  other  case,  even  in  the  case  of  the  busybody  and 
the  philanthropist,  who  are  uncomfortable  whenever  they  are 
not  undertaking  the  mant^ement  of  some  one  else's  affairs. 
Their  taste  may  no  doubt  be  an  unusual  one,  and  but  for  the 
proverb  which  forbids  disputations  about  matters  of  individual 
taste,  we  might  be  iucliaed  to  call  it  perverse,  but  still  it  is 
their  taste,  and  it  is  simply  as  giving  them  what  they  want 
that  the  life  of  disinterested  public  activity  wins  their  moral 
af^iTobation. 

Universally,  then,  the  first  law  of  moral  action  is.  Know 
what  you  really  want,  and  the  second,  like  unto  it,  is.  See  that 
you  are  not  misled  into  accepting  a  spurious  substitute.  So 
long  as  you  observe  these  two  laws  you  may  expect  happiness 
and  self-content ;  the  moment  you  break  them,  whether 
through  not  knowing  what  you  want,  or  through  allowing 
yourself  to  be  imposed  on  by  a  cheap  imitation,  you  condemn 
yourself  to  moral  failure  and  abiding  dissatisfaction.  Most 
thoughtful  men's  lives  are  in  the  end  unsatisfactory  to  them- 
selves simply  because  they  either  cannot  make  up  their  niinds 
what  it  is  they  supremely  want,  or  because,  knowing  what  it 
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is,  they  are  afraid  to  pursue  it  at  the  expense  of  incurrii^  the 
censure  of  their  less  intelligent  and  less  sincere  fellowa  To 
the  densely  stupid  majority,  whtwe  life  is  one  everlasting 
unintelligent  compromise  between  inconsistent  purposes,  a  mau 
who  really  knows  what  he  cares  for,  and  is  prepared  to  follow 
it  through  thick  and  thin,  will  frequently  seem  either  a  fool 
or  a  criminal,  and  you  must  be  ready,  on  occasion,  to  submit 
to  the  consequences  of  being  thought  a  criminal  or  a  fool  if 
you  really  mean  to  get  out  of  life  juet  what  you  supremely 
want  and  nothing  else.  And  yet  what  of  all  this  i  Surely 
anything  that  is  worth  having  at  all  is  worth  the  enduring 
of  some  difficulty  and  hardship  in  the  pursuit,  and  it  is 
monstrous  to  assert  that  morality  requires  that  you  should 
follow  your  principles  only  so  long  as  you  can  do  so  without 
forfeiting  the  popular  applause.  The  moral  man  will  surely 
not  adopt,  with  a  difference,  the  eeutiments  of  Mr.  By-ends.* 

Follow  your  principle,  then,  in  good  and  in  evil  report  alike. 
It  may  lead  you  into  unpopularity,  even  into  the  punishment 
of  the  felon  or  the  contempt  commonly  flung  on  the  enthu- 
siast, but  it  and  it  alone  will  ultimately  satisfy  you.  Sell  the 
whole  world,  if  necessary,  and  buy  with  it  whatever  is  for  you 
the  "  pearl  of  great  price."  For  in  the  end  nothing  can  give 
content  but  to  have  known  what  is  your  supreme  desire  and 
to  have  gratified  it ;  and  nothing  can  give  final  and  lasting 
self-dissatisfaction  except  the  following  of  that  which  is  not 
what  you  wanted.  There  seems  no  justifiable  reason,  when 
once  this  line  of  thought  is  adopted,  to  stop  abort  of  its 
logical  consequences  because  they  may  sound  shocking  to  per- 
sons of  confused  ideas.  Your  tastes  may  appear  to  others 
perverted  or  criminal ;  very  well,  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
adopt  yotu:  mode  of  living.  So  long  as  the  "  perverted  "  taste 
yields  you  what  you  find  satisfactory  no  one  has  a  right  to 
censure  it  merely  because  it  would  not  give  him  what  he 
wants.     Your  objects  may  be  what  are  popularly  called,  by 

*  PUgrim't  Progreu,  pt.  1. — "  Sirx-aSi.  I  pra;,  what  uiil  how  muir  wen  th( 
things  wherein  you  differed!  By-atdt.  Why,  they,  sflm  their  heidrtrong  nuiner, 
coBclnde  that  It  ]a  theit  duty  to  rueb  on  their  Journey  all  weathers  ;  sad  I  *m  for 
waiting  tor  wind  tnd  tide.  .  .  .  They  are  for  holding  their  notjoa*  though  all  other 
men  are  ^ainat  them  ;  bat  I  am  for  religion  in  wlial  and  so  far  ai  the  tima  and  mj 
safety  wiU  bear  it.  They  are  for  religion  wtien  in  rags  and  contempt ;  hnt  I  am  for 
hlni  when  he  walks  in  his  golden  Blippen,  in  the  sunshiDo  and  with  applaun." 

Pot  '■religion"  read  "my  principles,"  and  the  paswge  will  fairly  express  the 
jadgment  which  an  intelligent  c^ist  might  pus  on  onr  ordinary  moral  compromises. 
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persons  of  other  cravings  than  youra, "  immoral," — that  ifl  only 
because  your  critics  find  their  own  market  elBewhere ;  for  you 
any  taste  is  moral  so  long  ae,  by  consistently  following  it,  you 
get  tfce  lasting  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  you  could  not 
get  elsewhere. 

The  only  real  moral  failure  is  insincerity  or  vacillation  in 
acting  up  to  your  principla  Even  if  your  taste  be  "  sinful," 
yet  act  upon  the  maxim,  pecea  fortiter,  and  your  life  will  be, 
in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  a  moral  success. 
Ton  may  even,  if  physical  dissipation  is  what  contents  you 
more  than  anything  else,  adopt  in  all  seriousness  the  sarcastio 
advice  of  Goethe's  Valentine,  "  Du  hist  doch  nun  eimual  eine 
Hnr,'  So  sei's  auch  eben  recht."  For  "  any  emotion,  if  thorough 
enough,  would  take  one  to  heaven."  *  Only  before  you  embark 
on  the  profession  of  a  harlot,  it  is  your  duty  to  find  out  all 
yon  can  about  the  life  to  which  you  are  committing  yourself, 
and  to  make  sure  that  a  career  of  prostitution  ending  in  a 
Lock  Hospital  will  really  give  you  what  you  want  (cf.  Nettle- 
^ip.  Works,  L  95,  96).  If  you  decide  that  it  will,  and  the 
price  is  worth  paying,  you  are  morally  on  the  same  level  as 
the  Buseionary  who  chooses  to  end  a  cweer  of  self-devotion 
by  dying  alone  and  untended  in  a  leper-settlement ;  that  the 
world  in  general  does  not  recognise  the  resemblance  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  world's  ample  stupidity.' 

'  So  BUka  even  goes  the  leBgth  it  ujing,  "  If  the  fM>l  would  peraitt  in  his  roll; 
bt  sonld  become  wise,"  uid,  with  the  uine  insiitence  on  Ouiroughntu  u  the  ono 
UTmg  riitnc^  "  the  tigcra  of  wrath  are  wImt  tbtiii  the  hoisaa  of  iustractioD."    And 
>gua,  "Soonar  murderui  infuit  in  its  cndle  th&n  nnrm  unacted  dealraa"  (ProTcrba 
of  HeU).     The  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  Blake's  phraaeology  may  need  rsmind- 
n^tfaat  iccordiDg  to  him  all  tne  poets  are  of  "the  deril's  party." 
'  Compue  also  the  lentiment  of  each  lines  as  these — 
"  Hare  faith  aod  craTe  and  mfTer,  and  all  ye 
The  many  muuions  of  my  houea  ahall  see 
In  all  content ;  cast  iihuna  and  pride  away, 
Let  hononi  gild  tlie  world's  eTantless  day. 
Shrink  not  from  change,  and  shudder  not  at  crime, 
LeaTB  lies  to  rattle  in  the  siere  of  time  1 
Then  whatsoe'er  yonr  workday  gannents  stain, 
Of  me  a  wedding-garment  shall  ye  gain 
No  Qod  shall  dare  cry  ont  at,  when  at  last 
Yoni  time  of  ignorance  is  overpaat." 

W.  HORRIB.     Lovt  it  Enough. 
Or- 

"  Can  alien  Pharisees  Thy  kindness  tell 
Like  ns,  Thy  intimates,  who  nigh  Thee  dwell ! 
Thoo  aay'st,  'All  ainnere  wUI  I  bnrn  with  fire,' 
Say  that  to  strangers,  we  know  Thee  too  well." 

Omar  KhayyAm  (tr.  WHunaiLD). 
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Yet,  it  might  be  argued,  the  moral  coDsequences  of  thiB 
doctrine  are,  when  properly  understood,  less  generally  shocking 
than  they  sound.  After  all,  even  though  no  moral  law  be 
admitted  except  that  of  knowing  what  will  aatiflly  you  and 
taking  care  to  get  it,  it  remains  true  that  some  thii^  aie  in 
the  nature  of  the  cas?  more  satisfoctory  to  human  beings  than 
to  others.  There  are  Bome  objects  of  which  it  is  practically 
certain  that  none  but  a  few  abnormal  persons  will  find  them 
by  themselves  capable  of  yielding  lasting  and  complete  content. 
There  are  some  careers  which  can  hardly  be  pursued  to  a 
satisfactory  issue  without  the  practice  of  duplicity.  For 
instance,  under  our  present  sociul  regulations  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  man  to  dissemble  certain  vices  in 
order  to  reap  irom  the  indulgence  of  them  enjoyment  at  all 
adequate  to  the  risks  of  punishment  or  of  social  ostracism  they 
involva'  Hence  it  might  be  plausibly  maintained  that  there 
would  after  all  be  few  persona  so  abnormally  constituted  as  to 
derive  their  completest  satisfaction  from  a  career  of  baseness 
or  wickedness.  Wickedness,  it  might  be  urged,  is  in  its  own 
nature  a  thing  which  you  cannot  pursue  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  play  the  hypocrite  and  live  a  double  life.  It  is 
precisely  because  wickedness  in  general  is  so  impossible  without 
hypocrisy  that  the  rare  instances  of  avowed  and  success^ 
villainy  impress  the  popular  imagination  so  powerfully. 

And  even  the  cases  of  lifelong  unconcealed  but  successful 
villainy  have  rarely  been  instances  of  real  satisfaction.  When 
one  talks  of  Napoleon,  for  example,  as  an  instance  of  open  and 
victorious  wickedness,  one  tends  to  forget  about  those  half 
dozen  years  at  St.  Helena.  On  the  whole,  except  in  very 
abnormal  circumstances,  you  cannot  be  permanently  consiatent 
in  wickedness ;  you  must  play  the  hypocrite  before  mankind, 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  endure  the  dissatisfaction 
inseparable  from  the  knowledge  that  you  are  leading  a  double 
life,  half  of  which  is  organised  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
your  own  convictions  as  to  what  is  worth  living  for  if  you  are 
not  to  fail  at  the  very  outset  of  your  career.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  devil's  situation  that  he  should  constantly  be 

'  And  lifelong  con^Mncjr  in  %  parely  self-centred  career  U  Isrgdy  randerad 
impouible  to  peraoiu  of  an  ordinary  degree  ot  natnnl  aSectinn  by  the  slrnpl*  «>■>- 
■iduation  that  to  get  lo  tha  full  thdr  own  "heart'i  doaire,"  thay  would  haTe  to 
braak  soma  otber  heart 
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"  doing  good  that  evil  may  come,"  and,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  devil,  the  neceaaity  must  be  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
one.  So  Spinoza  tells  us  that  if  there  were  a  perfectly  wicked 
being,  sach  as  the  "  devil "  of  tradition,  he  would  also  be  the 
weakest  of  all  creatures.'  Thus  the  very  conditions  of  human 
existence  make  it  impossible  for  an  ordinary  man  to  persist 
with  unremittiag  coosistency  and  thorooghneBS  in  seeking  an 
end  that  is  wicked,  i.e.  that  is  completely  inconsistent  with 
the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  human  society,  or  ia,  as  it 
a  sometimes  phrased,  thoroughly  anti-social  or  nihilistic. 

It  does  not  even  seem  possible  for  a  normally  constituted 
Bun  to  be  really  thorough-going  in  the  service  of  one  of  the 
lower  appetites.  For,  to  b^in  with,  as  Plato  has  so  properly 
iamsted,  the  lower  physical  appetites  are  a  disorderly  crew ; 
the  man  whose  chief  desire  in  life  is  animal  gratification 
wiU  find  himself  beset  by  rival  passions,  each  claiming  its 
share  of  satisfaction,  and  will  probably  find,  as  most  people 
do  who  try  to  satisfy  a  multitude  of  claimants,  that  in  seeking 
to  please  all  be  haa  ended  by  pleasing  none.  The  "  tyrannical  " 
^pe  of  character  which  is  so  wedded  to  a  single  base  "  ruling 
paasion"  as  to  live  consistently  for  that  one  lust,  and  that 
alone,  may  be  common  enough  in  the  poetry  of  Pope,  but  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  actual  life. 

Farther,  there  are  few  men  who  are  without  some  d^^ree 
of  desire  for  satisfactions  of  a  more  intellectual  kind  than 
these  provided  by  "  Wein,  Weib  und  Gesang " ;  there  are^ 
therefore,  few  who  could  consistently  starve  their  intellectual 
iai  Eesthetic  tastes  in  order  to  gratify  to  the  full  the  lusts  of 
Che  flesh.  And,  yet  again,  as  we  liave  so  often  said  before, 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  in  their  very  nature  incapable  of 
pnigressive  and  abiding  satisfaction.  At  best  they  break  out 
again  after  every  act  of  indulgence  as  violently  as  before,  and 
at  worst  tbey  "  grow  by  what  they  feed  on  "  until  the  life  of 
their  victim  becomes  an  alternation  between  periods  of  in- 
creasingly furions  unsatisfied  craving  and  short  spells  of 
momentary  gratification.  So  that  they  almost  invariably,  when 
their  satisfaction  is  made  the  main  object  of  life,  culminate  in 
satiety,  or  in  positive  disgust  and  remorse.  In  either  case  it  is 
clear  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  repay  the  consistent 

'  Sorte  Verkattd^ittg,  li.  26.    Vui  de  Duf  Telen. 
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devotion  of  a  lifetime.  How  aweet  soever  they  may  seem  in 
the  hey-day  of  youth,  when  the  "  evil  days  "  come  you  find 
that  thia  was  after  all  not  what  you  wanted.  You  may  to 
the  best  of  your  power  have  kept  the  first  of  the  two  laws 
of  loyalty  to  self;  you  have  certainly,  in  letting  yourself  be 
fobbed  off  with  such  palpable  cheats,  broken  the  second. 

Thus  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  morality  consists  simply  in  knowing  your  own 
mind  and  standing  by  it  does  not  grant  a  universal  license  to 
commit  crimes  or  to  give  one's  self  up  to  filthy  lusts.  For,  as 
we  have  seen,  donbleness  of  purpose  and  disloyalty  to  principle 
is  inseparable,  for  the  normal  man,  from  a  career  of  mere 
crime  or  dissipation.  It  is  only  so  long  as  you  are  pursuing 
objects  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  conditions 
of  stable  social  existence,  and  afford  progressive  satisfaction  lo 
intellectual  and  leethetic  needs  which  expand  as  they  are 
satisfied,  that  you  can  succeed  in  being  really  thorough-going 
in  your  loyalty  to  your  principles.^ 

As  to  those  few  abnormal  beings,  however,  who  are  satisfied 
with  the  life  of  crime  or  vice  even  when  it  has  brought  all 
the  customary  consequences  upon  them,  the  case  would  stand 
rather  differently.  If  a  man  really  preferred  a  life  of  consistent 
crime  ending  with  the  gallows,  or  a  life  of  vice  ending  in 
delirium  tremens,  to  any  other,  and  was  prepared  to  take  all 
the  consequences  of  his  choice  without  repentance,  we  should 
have  to  say  to  him,  "  You  certainly  seem  to  know  what  it  is 
you  want,  and  so  long  as  you  honestly  set  yourself  to  get  it, 
and  don't  change  your  mind  when  you  find  out  where  pur 
choice  is  taking  you,  we  cannot  refuse  on  our  principles  lo 
pronounce  you  a  highly  moral — in  fact,  an  exemplary,  penon. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  also  know  what  we  want,  and  are 
no  less  determined  than  you  to  stick  at  nothing  in  order  to 
get  it.  Consequently,  as  we  are  the  majority  and  you  an 
exceptional  and  abnormal  being,  the  moment  your  proceedings 
seriously  interfere  with  our  success  in  getting  what  we  want, 
we  shall  make  no  scruple  about  imprisoning  you  or  banging 
you,  thoi^h  we  shall  not  cease  to  regard  you  with  respect  as  a 

'  Though,  of  conise,  there  fs  plenty  of  ecop«,  even  within  thaw  limila, 
■pirit  of  rebellion  dgainst  conventioDal  moral  compromise  wbicli  wenu  tni 
from  tiDy  marked  decree  of  practical  geniiaB. 
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moialljr  exemplary  character."  It  would  be  perfectly  illt^cal 
to  ai^e  from  the  prenuses  of  the  theory  we  are  now  expound- 
ing, as  is  done  sometimes  by  its  friends,  sometimes  by  Its  foes, 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  moral  iniquity  to  restrain  by  impriaon- 
nient,  or  even  by  torture  and  death,  the  man  who  is  so 
abnormally  constituted  as  to  find  his  highest  satisfaction  in 
a  life  of  theft  or  rape  or  murder.  All  that  could  be  reason- 
ably demanded  of  us  would  be  that  while  we  were  flogging  or 
hanging  the  ravisher  or  murderer  we  should  not  revise  to  avow 
oar  admiration  for  his  high  principles  or  blameless  life.  Such 
a  state  of  mind  would  not  In  itself  be  demonstrably  absurd. 
Without  argtiing  out  the  relative  morality  of  the  criminal  and 
oDiselveB  we  may  with  perfect  logic  content  ourselves  with 
fraeing  him  to  give  way  to  us  by  the  threat,  so  congenial  to 
the  temper  of  Carlyle  : '  "  Wretched  mortal,  give  up  that,  or 
bj  the  Eternal,  thy  Maker  and  mine.  I  will  kill  thee ! " 

From  the  foregoing  sketch,  then,  it  ia  clear  that  it  would 
be  poBsihle  to  construct  an  ethical  theory  based  upon  the 
principle  that  consistency  in  seeking  one's  own  truest  satis- 
&ction  ia  the  measure  of  moral  worth  without  doing  any  very 
Berious  violence  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  moral  life.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  admit,  it  would  come  in  the  end  to  much  the 
Bame  thing  whether  every  one  set  himself  to  aim  consistently 
and  thoroughly  at  that  in  which  he  found  lasting  and  uncon- 
ditional satisfaction,  or  to  perform  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow- 
men  such  social  services  as  he  could  best  render.  In  either 
case  for  the  normal  man  the  upshot  would  be  that  he  set  him- 
Klf  manfully  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by 
hie  "  station."  But  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  merits  of  a 
theoretical  principle,  not  with  those  of  a  faulty  bat  convenient 
practical  assumption,  and,  regarded  as  a  theory,  the  doctrine 
vhich  we  have  attempted  to  expound  as  plausibly  as  we  could 
fails  to  describe  the  facts  of  the  moral  life  accurately  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

It  is,  to  begin  with,  clearly  vulnerable  in  its  treatment  of 
the  case  of  the  abnormal  man,  the  bom  criminal  or  drunkard. 
That  you  have  no  right  to  regard  the  life  of  the  man  who 

'  OmnwDrffi  Letters  and  3puche»,  vcA.  iii.  p.  262  (of  edition  In  five  Tolnmee). 
Bit  n  ma;  ue  reuon  before  we  hare  done  to  r^ard  Uiii  appeal  to  the  "  Swoid  of 
MibcoiM"  wiUi  Bacon  (Essay  of  Unity  in  Rdifion)  aa  a  mere  "daehing  of  tbe 
»anA  table  (it  of  the  law)  agidnst  the  firaf 
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drinks  himself  to  death  and  enjoys  the  process  as  less  moiaUf 
worthy  than  that  of  the  man  who  gets  his  enjoyment  out  of 
the  pursuit  of  fine  art  or  science  or  enhghtened  benevolence,  is 
clearly  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  principles  upon  which  our 
theory  is  based,  but  is  at  the  same  time  felt  as  outrageous  by 
the  moral  conscience  of  men  of  high  principle  who  are  not 
biassed  by  an  a  priori  ethical  doctrine.  If  your  theory,  it 
might  reasonably  be  said,  professes  to  be  an  entirely  new 
morality,  such  paradoxes  may  have  their  proper  place  in  it,  but 
as  an  explanation  of  the  existing  distribution  of  mor^  pre- 
dicates it  is  simply  absurd.  Every  one  not  under  the  influence 
of  s  theory  for  which  he  is  prepared  to  swear  that  black  is 
white  must  be  aware  that  he  does  habitually  assume  that  the 
drunkard's  life,  however  sincerely  pursued  and  enjoyed,  is  a  hfe 
of  a  low  moral  typa  Quidqmd  vult  valde  wit  is  no  doubt 
a  high  recommendation  of  a  man's  character,  but  in  the 
judgment  of  conscientiouB  unspeculative  men  it  is  not  the 
first  and  last  word  of  ethical  criticism.  Yon  may  both  know 
what  you  want  and  see  that  you  get  it,  and  yet  be  condemned 
as  morally  bad ;  it  is  not  enough  to  want  aomething  very 
much  and  be  unremitting  in  your  quest  after  it :  you  must 
also,  if  you  are  to  win  moral  approbation,  want  the  things  that 
good  men  want.  To  construct  an  ethical  theory  based  upon 
the  downright  denial  of  these  facts  is  aa  thoroughly  unscientific 
as  it  would  be  to  construct  a  physical  system  based  on  the 
assumption  that  gr&vitation  does  not  operate  instantaneouBly. 
If  the  moralist  is  more  prone  to  hypotheses  which  outrage  the 
facts  than  the  phyaicist,  that  is  only  because  it  is  easier  for 
the  former  to  persuade  himself  that  it  is  businees  to  invent  a 
brand  new  system  of  approbations  and  disapprobations  than 
for  the  latter  to  conceive  himself  called  upon  to  create  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.' 

It  may  fairly  be  urged  that  the  paradoxical  view  whicb 
the  theory  we  are  now  considering  compels  us  to  take  of  the  , 
abnormal  characters  which  are  for  a  system  of  ethics  the 
exceptions    which   "  prove    the    rule,"    is    in    itself   sufficient 
demonstration  of  the  falsity  of  the  theory.     The  consideradons 

'  0[  coDne  it  is  oii«  part  of  the  mondUt's  office  V>  rcinodd  our  JudgmenU  of 
pnuM  and  blame,  lutd  lo  to  crNita  "  Dew  tables  of  the  Uw,"  but  thii  coDstnlcliTe  UA 
can  onljr  be  latufactorily  carried  out  on  a  basis  of  iiit«IIigest  insight  into  tlie  prindptt* 
regulatinK  the  eiisting  dlstribntioD  at  moral  predicates. 
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ilreadf  advanced  in  the  last  few  eeateuoes  seem  of  themselveB 
to  pTove  that  mere  conaisteDCy-  in  the  pursuit  of  that  which 
satiBfies  jou  is  only  a  formal  characteristic,  not  the  one  and 
only  material  characteristic  of  a  satisfactory  moral  ideal  It 
is  troe,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  good  life — using  the  word 
to  denote  the  kind  of  life  which  would  be  called  good  by  the 
iTerage  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  person — is  more  con- 
sistent than  the  bad  life  in  almost  every  case ;  but  the  quali- 
ffing  phrase  we  have  had  to  add  is  enough  to  show  that 
"  oonsisteucy  "  is  not  by  itself  an  adequate  description  of  the 
qoalities  by  which  the  good  life  is  distii^iuisbed  from  the  bad. 

This  is,  however,  by  no  means  all  that  we  have  to  say 
igainst  the  theory  which  at  first  seemed  so  plausible.  The 
considerations  just  mentioned  have  damaged  that  theory 
seriotiBly  already,  but  much  worse  remains  behind.  We  are 
now  to  see  that  unremitting  and  thorough-going  self-satis- 
faction is  an  impossible  thing — a  thii^  not  to  be  had  by  the 
nonnally  constituted  man  on  any  terms.  We  are  to  see  that 
this  exduaive  devotion  to  a  single  ideal,  apart  from  which  no 
mui  ever  did  or  ever  will  achieve  anything  considerable,  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  defeat  and  disappointment.  That 
no  one  really  knows  so  well  what  he  wants  and  is  so  single- 
minded  in  his  quest  after  it  as' not,  in  the  end,  to  find  that  he 
has  not  altogether  got  what  he  expected — in  a  word,  that  dis- 
atislaction  more  or  less  intense  is  the  final  outcome  of  our 
moet  strenuous  and  enlightened  endeavour  after  satisfaction. 

1  would  invite  the  reader  to  ponder  on  the  considerations 
we  are  now  about  to  advance,  and  to  supplement  them  by  his 
offn  priv&te  reflections  on  life  and  the  world  all  the  more 
because,  owing  mainly  to  the  influence  of  Carlyle  in  England 
and  Monimsen  in  Germany,  the  cult  of  the  snccesBful  ad- 
Tentorer  has  become  in  our  time  quite  a  popular  literary 
^shion.  With  the  more  moderate  devotees  of  the  cult  we 
have  indeed  no  serious  quarrel ;  they  are,  we  own,  quite  right 
ia  holding  that  there  must  be  something  of  value  about  the 
man  who  succeeds  in  doing  anything,  even  in  swindling. 
When  one  reflects  upon  the  proportion  of  swindlers  who  come 
to  di^race  one  feels  that  it  would  be  dimly  heroic  to  win 
(^unpaign  after  campaign  even  in  a  warfare  directed  against 
the  pockets  and  bankbooks  of  the  gullible.     Few  readers  of 
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Mr.  Meredith,  I  imagine,  can  entirely  withhold  admiration 
from  the  daring  and  ingenuity  of  Augustus  Fitz-George 
Richmond  Roy.  But  aa  against  the  extravagant  opinion  that 
nothing  is  morally  blameworthy  except  failure  we  shall  do 
good  service  if  we  can  show  that  the  most  successful  of  mea 
is,  after  all,  a  partial  failure.  If  we  can  prove  this,  it  will  not 
be  very  difficult  to  vindicate  still  further  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  uusophisticaled  hy  showing  that  it  is  moi'ally  better  to 
fail  in  some  purposes  than  to  succeed  in  other& 

First,  then,  we  remark  that  it  ie  a  mere  delusion  to  suppose 
that  you  can  ever  have  successful  endeavour  in  one  direction 
except  at  the  cost  of  failure  somewbeie  else.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental law  of  human  action  that  nothing  is  to  be  had  for 
nothing.  If  you  wish  to  succeed  in  any  particular  purpose  or 
set  of  allied  purposes,  you  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  your 
success  by  failure  somewhere  or  other.  The  ideal  of  an  all- 
round  self-culture  iu  which  every  craving  finds  its  satisfactioD, 
every  taste  its  education,  is  one  of  those  ideals  which  exiet 
only  on  paper.  The  "  ruling  passion,"  as  we  have  alrc^; 
said,  is  a  mare  imaginary  creation  of  a  false  and  shallow 
psychological  theory.  Our  various  cravings  for  satisfactiou  of 
various  kinds,  our  various  capacities  of  self-cultivation,  fono 
not  a  harmonious  system  but  a  chaotic  and  mutually  repellent 
i^regate.  You  cannot  gratify  all  your  cravings,  you  cannot 
educate  your  "  self "  in  idl  directions  at  once,  and  whatever 
element  in  it  you  chooee  to  foster  at  the  expense  of  the  rest, 
you  are  certain  bo  find  sooner  or  later  that  in  the  cultivation 
of  it  you  have  not  found  full  satisfaction  and  perfect  aelf- 
xlevelopment.  Not  merely  the  self-discipline  by  which  certain 
tendencies  within  the  self  which  conflict  with  the  development 
along  the  lines  for  which  you  care  most  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
repression,  hut  downright  self- mutilation  hy  the  refusal  to 
cultivate  certain  necessary  elements  of  a  full  and  all-round 
self-development  is  essential  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  anv 
ideal  of  self-culture.  You  must  part  with  much  of  what  you 
permanently  want  in  order  to  secure  any  part  of  it.  Vou 
must  be  willing  to  enter  life  maimed  and  halt  if  you  are  to 
enter  it  at  alL  It  is  this  inevitable  necessity  of  learning  to 
accept  with  resignation  mere  half-satisfaction  that  makes  tbe 
course  of  life  appear  to  most  of  us  in  our  moments  of  bitter 
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self-examination  a  series  of  choices  between  alternatives  of 
nbich  both  aie  detestable. 

Let  uB,  for  instance,  examine  a  type  of  life  which  would 
probably  be  pronounced  by  most  of  us  as  free  from  disappoint- 
ment and  failure,  and  as  full  of  lasting  and  placid  satisfjustion 
da  any  type  can  be — I  mean  the  life  of  the  student  who  is 
entirely  absorbed  in  and  devoted  to  his  science.  If  we  find 
that  even  the  student  has  to  pay  for  bis  successes  by  the  loss 
of  aources  of  satisfaction  and  elements  of  self-culture  which 
are  indispensable  to  a  permanently  contented  life  of  all-round 
eelf-iealisation,  we  shall  hardly  be  inclined  to  deny  that  the 
same  holds  good  a  fortiori  of  every  other  aspirant  after  full 
individual  self-culture. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  our  last  chapter,  that  it  is  almost 
iueritable  that  the  successful  devotee  of  intellectual  pursuits 
sbonld  practise  a  considerable  degree  of  self-restraint  in  the 
matter  of  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  the  lower  appetites. 
Snch  self-discipline  as  this,  however,  hardly  comes  imder  the 
head  of  the  self-renunciation  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
For  it  may  be  reasonably  maintained  that  the  very  discipline 
to  which  the  strenuous  student  submits  his  lower  appetites 
lenders  such  occasional  gratification  of  them  as  he  may  allow 
himBelf  by  way  of  relaxation  all  the  more  agreeable.  So  tar 
Plato  seems  to  be  in  the  right  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
"appetitive  element"  in  the  soul  obtains  the  highest  happiness 
poesible  to  it  only  when  held  in  check  by  the  higher  elements 
of  intellect  and  loyalty  to  conscience.  If  such  self-discipline 
were  all  the  price  that  a  scholar  had  to  pay  for  his  intellectual 
attainments,  it  might  well  be  urged  that  the  scholarly  life  is 
a  concrete  example  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  knowing  just 
vhat  you  want,  and  getting  it  at  all  hazards.  But  we  shall 
Bpeedily  find,  if  we  consider  a  little  more  clearly,  that  the  cost 
of  scientific  self-culture  is  infinitely  greater  than  this. 

To  begin  with,  consider  only  the  physical  cost,  under  our 
present  social  conditions,  at  any  rate,  of  the  steady  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Intellectual  advaneo  in  almost  every  department 
is  to-day  more  than  ever  dependent  upon  the  organised  co- 
operation of  numbers  of  persons  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
and  pnrsuing  the  same  ends.  It  is  practically  essential  to  the 
student — except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  be  is  from  the 
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firet  poBsessed  of  ample  private  means — to  live  in  the  com- 
paratively close  and  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  and 
smoky  town,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  avail  himself  of 
the  great  libraries  and  laboratories  without  which  hie  work 
cannot  be  done.  Further,  if  he  is  ever  to  come  within 
measurable  distance  of  finding  answers  to  the  questions  that 
perplex  him,  he  must  rise  early  and  go  to  bed  late,  and  spend 
long  hours  of  the  day  and  the  night  in  unremitting  sedentary 
labour,  often  by  a  physically  trying  artificial  light,  in  an  un- 
healthy position  and  a  comparatively  fool  atmosphere.  The 
houra  he  can  afford  for  outdoor  physical  exercise  are  in- 
sufficient for  efficient  bodily  culture,  even  when  the  habits 
unconsciously  contracted  from  years  of  sedentary  work  have 
not  made  him  prematurely  indifferent  to  or  positively  indis- 
posed to  the  requisite  bodily  exertions.  In  a  similar  way,  his 
physical  habits  are  frequently  highly  unfavourable  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  functions  of  digestion. 

It  is  true  that  some  at  least  of  these  physical  drawbacks 
to  the  intellectual  life  might  be  removed  by  more  general 
attention  to  public  hygiene,  as  well  as  by  conscientious  adher- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  scholar  himself  to  the  laws  of  healtb. 
But  when  all  deductions  for  the  results  of  merely  accidental 
conditions  have  been  made,  it  must  still  remain  true  that  full 
physical  development  and  high  mental  development  are,  in  tbe 
vast  majority  of  cases,  incompatible  with  one  another.  Tlua 
means  that  the  scholar  must  either  consent  so  far  to  be  incon- 
sistent in  his  pursuit  of  that  which,  as  a  scholar,  he  supremely 
wants  as  to  put  up  with  less  intellectual  progress,  for  the  sake 
of  better  hetdth  and  a  longer  life,  or  must  be  attended  through- 
out his  career  with  the  discontented  and  unpleasant  emotions 
inseparable  from  indigestion,  torpid  Uver,  and  tbe  other  con- 
sequences of  his  sedentary  life.  Either  he  must  divide  his 
all^iance  between  two  masters,  or  must  reconcile  himself  to 
permanent  discomfort.  In  either  case  his  quest  for  full  self- 
satisfaction  and  complete  self-culture  is  a  partial  failure. 

The  sacrifices  just  spoken  of  are,  however,  the  least  part 
of  those  which  have  to  be  made  in  the  consistent  pursuit  of 
any  form  of  artistic  or  intellectual  culture.  More  serious  still 
are  the  intellectual  self-mutilations  which  the  scientific  career 
entails.     We  too  commonly  talk  as  if  it  were  really  poBsible 
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for  the  stadent  (the  gifted  student  at  any  rate)  to  fulfil  Bacon's 
boast  of  taking  all  knowledge  for  hia  province.  Nothing  could 
be  more  remote  from  the  real  circumstances.  It  will  afford  a 
melancholy  coomient  upon  the  futility  of  otu:  attempts  at 
complete  intellectual  self-culture,  if  any  man  who  has  devoted 
even  a  few  years  to  the  serious  study  of  any  important  subject 
will  contrast  his  present  mental  condition  with  that  he  enjoyed 
when  he  first  entered  upon  his  scientific  career.  The  necessity 
of "  specialisation  "  means  no  less  than  this,  that  the  "  wisdom- 
loving "  nature  must  consent  to  give  up  all  prospect  of  ever 
getting  an  answer  to  ninety -nine  of  the  puzzles  about  the 
world  and  man  which  perplex  it,  in  order  to  stand  even  a 
faint  chance  of  solving  the  hundredth. 

I  suppose  the  experience  of  a  humble  student  of  philo- 
sophy is,  in  this  respect,  sufficiently  typical  of  the  experience 
of  abler  and  better  men.  Year  after  year,  as  one  tries  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  progress  of  one's  own  special  subject,  one 
finds  one  has  to  drop  one's  acquaintance  with  branch  afi«r 
branch  of  science  or  history  in  which  one  is  interested,  and 
one  ifl  fortunate  if,  even  within  the  limits  of  one's  own  science, 
one  has  not  increasingly  to  confine  one's  attention  to  a  few 
special  points.  One  has  in  the  end,  as  a  rule,  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  ever  acquiring  any  extensive  knowledge  either  of 
the  course  of  nature  or  of  the  history  of  man,  in  order  to 
gain  a  little  light  on  some  narrowly  restricted  portion  of  the 
field,  and  one  may  be  pardoned  if  one  frequently  doubts 
whether  the  game  was  after  all  worth  the  candle.  Who  will 
say  with  confidence,  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  of  scientific 
study  directed  upon  some  well  defined  class  of  objects,  that  he 
has  reached  an  answer  to  even  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
questions  with  which  he  began  ?  or  who  will  declare  with  com- 
plete sincerity  that  the  intellectual  satisfaction  he  derives  from 
the  answer  to  the  one  question  really  compensates  the  sense 
of  fiiilure  with  which  he  looks  back  on  the  ninety  and  nine  ? ' 

*  Fmoit'a  compUint,  t  take  it,  xlmits  of  no  real  retort  i^- 
"  0  gliickllch,  war  nocli  hoBeu  kinn 
Ads  dieeein  He«r  dea  Iirthnnu  aufintaucheu  I 
Wm  man  nicht  weies,  du  eben  bnnclite  mui, 
ITud  was  man  weiu,  kami  man  nicht  breachen."— f'aiuf.  i.  711. 
Dae  utuslly  thioki  of  Browning's  "Qrammariaa,"  but,  frotn  the  point  ot  Tieir  o[ 
Uu  bidiifdoal's  satisbctloo,  liii  cue  rests  on  nothing  better  thao  an  appeal  to  the 
■■^kneini  ponibilitiea  ot  a  htuie  liTe.   Prom  the  "altmistJc"  point  of  Tlew,  at  doabt, 
Um  case  is  altered. 
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Not  to  speak  of  the  way  in  which  general  sasthetic  and 
literary  culture  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  the 
special  study.  Darwin's  well-known  confession  of  the  gradual 
atrophy  of  this  side  of  his  original  character  is  only  an 
extreme  example  of  a  process  that  any  student  ex  professo  who 
takes  his  subject  seriously  may  detect  in  himself  before  be 
reaches  the  age  of  thirty.  Once  more,  I  contend,  you  are  in 
the  old  dilemma :  you  must  either  remain  in  the  condition  of 
the  mere  gifted  dilettante  or  you  must  consent  to  the  mutila- 
tion of  your  mental  nature.  Either  you  must  ahilly-sbally 
between  two  masters  or  you  must  consent  to  serve  one  for 
a  starvation  wage.  And  either  alternative  means  failure  to 
get  what  you  really  wanted  out  of  life. 

We  have  not  even  yet  done  with  the  long  list  of  sacrifices 
which  the  student  is  caUed  upon  to  make  for  the  sake  of 
proficiency  in  his  special  subject.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been 
said  of  the  repression  of  social  affections  and  tendencies  which 
is  in  most  cases  demanded  by  the  single-minded  pursuit  of 
intellectual  satisEaction.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  endorae 
in  all  ite  crudity  the  saying  of  Tennyson's  character  that 
"  wife  and  children  drag  the  artist  down,"  nor  yet  the  blunter 
saying  of  one  of  the  persont^es  in  Zola's  L'(Ewvre,  to  the 
effect  that "  il  faut  que  I'artist^  donne  sa  virility  a  son  ceuvre ; " 
but  I  do  maintain  that  no  man — or  at  least  very  few  men 
can  deTot«  themselves  to  intellectual  work  without  having  to 
fore^  indulgences  of  the  social  and  family  affections,  for  lack 
of  which  they  feel  their  lives  the  poorer.  The  real  follower 
of  a  science,  who  is  working  not  for  a  lucrative  chair  or  a 
baronetcy  or  an  "  European "  reputation,  but  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  own  thirst  for  knowledge,  knows  full  well  that  the 
time  which  is  required  for  the  cultivation  of  social  and  family 
relations  has  to  be  taken  from  his  chosen  pursuit&  A  whole 
essay  might  be  written,  were  this  the  place  for  it,  upon  (^e 
moral  virtues  of  idleness.  Without  what  is  euphemistically 
called  "  leisure," — in  other  words,  without  the  periods  of  "  idle- 
ness "  in  which  we  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  "  folding  our 
legs  and  having  our  talk  out," '  a  man  may  be  benevolent, 

■  The  rndsr  iriU  recollect  that  it  vu  of  so  Klf-deDyin;  a  philuithropilt  u  WMkJ 
tbot  Dr.  JohDKui  Dsed  the  phnsa  which  1  have  put  into  lartrtad  oonuuu.  8n 
BoiwBll  on  Tuadas,  March  Blst,  1778. 
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he  may  be  a  practic&l  pfailacthropiBt,  but  he  caDnot  successfully 
develop  the  full  relations  of  social  intimacy  and  friendship. 

Now  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  follower  of  a 
Bcienoe  or  an  art  by  nature  feels  the  need  of  these  Hociat 
aSections  and  intimacies  leas  than  any  one  else ;  yet  without 
"  wasting  time  "  which  might  have  been  given  to  intellectual 
work  he  cannot  well  find  the  leisure  to  indulge  himself  in 
them.  He  knows  that  the  moment  he  begins  to  be  in  request 
as  a  genial  and  fascinating  talker  at  cultivated  tables,  a, 
frequenter  of  hospitAble  and  kindly  social  circles,  his  work 
is  in  danger  of  suffering.  And  what  is  true  of  the  intimacies 
of  the  social  most  surely  be  no  less  true  of  the  dearer  and 
closer  intimacies  of  the  family  circle.  How  many  intellectual 
workers  can  find  the  time,  without  neglecting  their  work,  to 
give  themselves  up  to  the  cultivation  of  conjugal  and  parental 
relations  7  Intellectual  work  taken  seriously  is  a  tyrant  that 
grudges  nothing  more  than  the  ample  periods  of  bodily  and 
mental  leisure  that  are  required  in  order  fully  to  know  or  to 
love  those  around  us.  In  the  pressure  of  our  professional  obliga- 
tions we  simply  have  not  the  time  to  love  as  we  could  wish. 
Truth — philosophic  truth  at  any  rate — is  only  too  much  like 
the  treasure  of  the  Ifibelung : — 

Nut  if«  der  HiODa  Uaeht  vtnftgt, 
Nnr  1VCT  der  Liebe  Loit  veijagt, 
Nnr  d«r  enult  auh  den  Z»aber, 
ZuiD  Beit  Id  iwingen  das  Gold. 

For,  after  all,  love  and  friendship  need  for  their  full  enjoyment 
the  quick  brain  as  well  as  the  warm  heart,  and  you  cannot 
realise  their  fiill  capacities  if  you  come  to  them  jaded  aud 
weary  in  the  interval  between  one  spall  of  intellectual  work 
that  exhausts  all  yotu:  energies  and  another. 

When  all  these  considerations  are  brought  together  and 
lairly  weighed  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  deny  that  the 
Bcholar's  life,  which  we  thought  at  first  a  typical  example  of 
satisfaction  found  iu  the  consistent  following  of  a  principle 
of  aelf-development,  is  full  of  internal  anarchy  and  dissatis- 
&ction.  The  scholar  has  after  all  to  choose  between  the 
alternatives  of  being  folse  from  time  to  time  to  his  high 
calling  as  a  scholar  and  sacrificing  to  it  many  of  the  things 
that  give  life  its  worth.     Either  alternative  means  unmistak- 
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able  failure.'  All  that  can  come  finally  out  of  STstematic 
self-culture  is  either  Buperficial  dilettanteism  or  the  one-sided 
development  of  eome  one  feature  of  our  character  at  the  coet 
of  the  Buppresaion  of  others  which  are  equally  indispensable 
to  a  fully  satisBed,  perfect,  and  happy  existence.  At  beet  we 
get  out  of  oxa  loyalty  to  self-culture  half  of  what  we  wanted, 
and  who  will  guarantee  that  we  shall  find  the  half,  as  the 
proverb  has  it,  "  greater  than  the  whole  ? " 

And  if  this  is  true  of  the  life  which  presents  above  all 
others  fovourable  opportunities  for  unimpeded  quest  after 
personal  satis&ction,  bow  much  more  is  it  true  of  the  other 
ways  in  which  men,  with  more  serious  obstacles  to  contend 
i^inst,  set  themselves  to  gratify  whatever  they  find  to  be 
the  most  persistent  want  of  their  nature  ?  Some  men  desire 
pleasure,  others  cannot  be  content  without  &me  or  power, 
and  yet  others  "  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness."  Yet 
which  of  all  these  types  of  mental  striving  really  gives  those 
who  surrender  themselves  to  it  all  that  it  promised.  What 
men  who  have  lived  for  pleasure  or  fkme  or  power  have 
thought  of  their  successes  when  they  have  looked  back  calmly 
upon  them  and  contrasted,  life's  performance  with  its  promise, 
the  literature  of  all  ages  tells  us  with  an  only  too  uuanimouB 
voica  It  were  superfluous  to  fill  our  pages  with  the  univeraal 
complaints  of  the  deceitfulnesa  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and 
the  eyes,  or  the  weary  cares  of  wealth,  such  as  must  be 
familiar  to  every  student  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
world's  literatura  And  as  to  power,  who  has  not  heard  of 
Cromwell's  "  I  would  rather  keep  a  flock  of  sheep,"  and  of 
Danton's  "  It  were  better  to  be  a  poor  fisbermau  than  to 
meddle  with  the  governing  of  men  "  ?  Even  the  quest  after 
virtue  and  purity  of  heart  sought  for  its  own  sake  is  apt 
to  end  in  heart-burning  and  the  shame  of  capitulation  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  sense  that  one  is  do  nearer  the  goal  after 
a  life  of  unremitting  self-discipline  than  when  one  first  b^^- 
For,  for  moraUty  at  least,  there  is  no  way  out  of  the  impaitt 
so  graphically  described  by  St.  Paul,  "  that  which  I  do  I 
allow  not :  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not ;  but  what  I  bate, 

1  One  might  add  that  even  your  hniidradth  qnextion  atta  gets  AfiiuU  uuwer.  Bf 
aaoifldng  evsiTthing  elaa  to  the  puranit  of  knowledge  you  only  come  at  bit  with 
FaUBt  to  the  dlgcovary  "  disi  wir  nichla  wiaseu  kiinncn."  But  that  Una  of  thought 
will  atCnot  our  atUution  in  a  Uter  chapUr  OD  the  Goal  of  Ethica. 
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that  do  I  .  .  .  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not,  but  the  evil 
which  I  would  not,  that  I  do"  (Romans  viL  15-19).  Indeed 
what  is  it  but  thoughtlessDese  and  Bhortness  of  moral  vision 
that  can  keep  us  from  feeling  ouraelves,  even  in  the  moment 
of  our  greatest  "  moral  victories,"  no  nearer  the  satiB&ction  of 
our  "  thirst  after  rigfateousnese "  than  if  we  had  remained  to 
human  judgment  aa  well  as  to  God's  the  "  chief  of  ainners  "  ? 

£acb  and  every  of  thee  evarious  practical  ends  calls  us 
to  sacrifice  to  it  one  source  of  contentment,  one  element 
in  our  original  character,  after  another;  and  of  which  of 
them  can  it  be  said  that  they  in  the  end  give  us  the 
permanent  content  and  full  development  of  our  natural 
powers  for  which  we  looked?  There  are  men  who  could 
not  be  content  without  wealth  or  power,  and  most  of  us 
would,  I  suppose,  not  be  content  without  attempting  to 
cultivate  some  of  the  qualities  which  are  recc^nised  as 
laudable  by  the  ethical  code  of  our  society  or  by  our  own 
private  judgment ;  yet  which  of  us  will  say  that  he  is  really 
content  when  he  has  got  the  thing  for  which  he  has  lived  ?  * 
The  experience  not  of  here  and  there  a  few  malcontents,  but 
of  the  intelligent  of  all  ^es,  seems  to  proclaim  that  if  it  is 
nothing  but  full  and  lasting  satisfaction  for  our  own  cravings 
that  we  seek  of  the  world  our  heart  is  set  upon  the  unattain- 
able. We  have  at  best  the  choice  of  being  discontented 
because  we  are  not  setting  ourselves  to  realise  some  definite 
object  at  all  costs,  or  disappointed  because  we  have,  as  far 
as  our  position  permits  us,  realised  our  object  and  found  it 
not  worth  the  price  we  have  had  to  pay  for  it.  To  parody  a 
well-known  saying  of  Strauss,  we  may  affirm  that  half  thinking 
mankiBd  are  unhappy  because  they  do  not  know  what  they 
want,  and  the  other  half  because  they  know  enough  about 
it  to  know  that  it  is  unattainable.  Or  if  one  succeeds  in 
escaping  from  both  classes  it  is  only  by  ceasing  to  think  about 
the  matter  at  all,  and  passively  accepting  the  routine  of  life 
without  being  moved  either  to  disgust  at  the  present  or  hope 
for  the  future. 

>  Ranan  ana  speaka  In  ■  dwractoriatic  iwatenca — I  tbink  Id  La  itangiltt — of 
tbe  pleaaon  it  gires  fain  lo  sec  Jssni,  the  moat  Tirtnaus  of  men,  sagKeating  Tith  u 
genUe  iroo;  to  the  Phariseei  that  rirtae  ia  sfter  »U  more  than  baU  «  deluaioo.  The 
■entimeot  ia  parhapa  mora  in  the  spirit  of  Ranan  than  in  that  at  the  person  to  nhom 
he  ucribee  it,  ]7et  who  does  not  feel  the  element  of  troth  it  contaiiu  1 
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But  this  almost  animal-like  acquiescence  in  a  life  of 
routine  duties  and  momentary  pleasures  is  sometliing  far  other 
than  the  hating  and  ever-prc^ressing  satisfaction  that  comee 
&om  attainment  of  a  supreme  end.  It  is  indeed  an  ^oble 
renunciation  of  the  most  essential  and  most  universal  cbaisctei- 
istic  of  humanity — the  power  to  transform  one's  environment 
instead  of  waiting  to  be  transformed  by  it.  There  ia,  I  know, 
such  a  thing  as  a  noble  acquiescence  in  the  routine  of  life  such 
as  finds  expression  in  Herbert's  well-known  lines  about  sweeping 
a  room  for  God  and  God's  laws,  and  of  this  we  shall  have  to 
speak  in  a  later  place  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  ethical 
aspects  of  religion.  The  very  different  spirit  of  which  we  are 
talking  here  is  one  of  acquiescence,  not  from  rel^ouB  reverenoe 
towards  a  more  than  human  order  in  which  our  imperfect 
works  are  somehow  made  perfect,  but  &om  mere  despair.  It 
is  the  spirit  in  which  Oandide  set  himself  to  cultivate  his 
garden.^  Superficially  like  the  noble  and  devout  resignation 
of  Herbert  or  of  the  Stoics,  this  ignoble  feeling  is  really 
separated  &om  theirs  by  a  whole  world's  width.  But  to  the 
one  or  the  other  we  must  assuredly  come,  if  we  take  life  and 
its  experiences  seriously,  before  we  can  escape  from  the 
-  alternative  of  discontent  and  disappointment  So  long  as  we 
rest  short  of  one  or  the  other  form  of  resignation  to  the  courae 
of  events,  the  fate  of  Midas  is  a  parable  of  all  of  va.  And 
which  of  us  that  has  not  learned  the  lesson  of  the  higher  or 
acquired  the  habit  of  the  lower  submission  would  hesitate  to 
make  a  compact  on  the  same  terms  as  Faust,  if  only  he  could 
find  a  bidder  ? 

These  thoughts,  however,  are  manifestly  leading  us  a  little 
away  from  our  immediate  subject,  and  we  must  therefore  keep 
them  in  check.  Enough  that  we  believe  ourselves  to  have 
shown  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  really  thorough- 
going systematic  self-cultivation  is  pursuing  an  ideal  which 
only  exists  in  name.     Of  the  results  of  action  directed  towards 

■  Volture,  Oandide  SO.— Je  uis  siuai,  dit  Cuididc,  qu'il  faat  oultiTar  notre  judia. 

VoUE  BVei  nUoD,  dit  PaogloBa  ;  cur,  quuid  riiamiDe  fut  mia  dons  le  jardin  d'Edan.  il 
J  tat  itiu  ut  operarUur  fum,  pour  qu'il  tniTuillftt ;  oe  qno  pronTa  que  ITiomnie  n'ttt 
pu  ni  poor  le  repos.  Travailloiis  eani  ralaoDner.  dit  MartiD,  c'eit  le  hiiI  moyen  da 
rendre  )■  via  snpportabte. "  I  hope  nsy  remarka  in  the  text  will  uot  be  coiutmed  as  a 
mark  of  disreapect  for  the  memory  of  ■  good  man,  to  whom  all  hunume  and  iDlclUguit 
men  most  feel  that  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratititde  which  ft  haa  b;  no  meaiu 
fully  ac^awladgod. 
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Helf-attainmeDt  we  ma^  surely  say,  with  as  much  truth,  st  least, 
as  of  the  chance  gifts  of  fortune — 

Thtre't  Mmethiog  comet  to  lu  in  life, 
But  more  is  takan  quite  kwaj. 

If  you  do  not  follow  after  some  one  ideal  with  all  your  heart 
you  will  obtain  nothing;  if  you  do,  you  will  not  obtain  the  half  of 
what  yoa  want.  Yet  what  other  destiny  could  reasonably  be 
expected  for  a  being  like  man,  suspended  for  ever  between  the 
antithetic  poles  of  godhead  and  animalism  ?  Serene  content  is 
oatoral  in  a  god  who  has  now  and  always  just  that  which  he 
wants,  or  in  an  animal  that,  so  long  as  it  is  well  fed  and  not  made 
to  work,  never  wants  anything  that  it  has  not  got — but  in  man, 
whose  glory  and  shame  at  once  it  is  to  be  always  craving  for 
that  which  he  has  not  ?  Let  us  turn  from  the  Bophistries  by 
which  a  shaUow  optimism  would  seek  to  blind  us  to  the 
essential  elements  of  our  amphibian  position  in  pilling  silence. 
There  are  those  who  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  all  things 
are  working  t<^tfaer  for  good  to  them  so  long  as  their  table 
is  well  spread,  their  digestion  sound,  and  their  balance  at  the 
bank  eatisbctory.  No  stirrings  of  wrath  or  shame  rise  in 
their  breasts  when  they  contrast  the  much  abandoned  in  the 
course  of  years  with  the  little  retained,  the  much  attempted 
with  the  little  achieved;  they  are  warm,  they  are  fed,  and 
they  have  every  prospect  of  being  warmed  and  fed  to  the  end 
of  their  days.  It  is  not  to  such  that  our  aigument  is  addressed, 
and  it  would  not  become  us  to  waste  another  word  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  make  them  fathom  it.     Ifon  ragionavi  di  lor. 

Let  us  rather  pass  on  without  more  ado  to  the  examination 
of  some  considerations  which  may  appeal  to  men  of  a  nobler 
mould  in  arrest  of  judgment  upon  the  illusoriness  of  our  ethical 
ideals.  How  will  it  be,  one  might  ask,  if  we  put  all  thought 
of  personal  satisfJEiction  behind  us  and  avowedly  live  simply  for 
the  spread  of  culture  and  content  among  our  fellow-men? 
Morality,  one  will  say,  is  no  doubt  an  unsatisfactory  business 
if  you  go  into  it  chiefly  or  mainly  with  the  purpose  of  reaping 
personal  gratification  from  it.  But  what  if  you  are  willing  to 
forget  all  narrowly  personal  ends  and  to  live  for  the  difiusion 
of  sources  of  satisfaction  of  a  lasting  kind  over  a  wide  social 
area,  whether  by  devoting  yourself  to  works  of  direct  benerol- 
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eDce,  or  by  giving  yourself  to  the  disinlerested  proaecutioo 
of  Bome  art  or  science  t  You  will  not,  in  this  way,  gain 
adequate  satisfactioD  for  yourself  nor  yet  achieve  it  for  any- 
one else.  What  then  ?  you  will  have  done  something  to  bring 
a  little  added  satisfaction  into  many  lives.  You  will  not,  by 
your  scientific  pursuits,  succeed  in  answering  one  hundiedth 
of  the  questions  that  perplex  you ;  but  you  will  have  done  a 
little  towards  making  it  possible  for  them  to  be  answered  by 
another  in  the  fulness  of  time.  Here  then,  might  we  not  say, 
you  may  find  the  content  that  the  quest  after  self-culture 
failed  so  utterly  to  bring.  When  your  trifling  achievements 
of  whatever  kind  are  r^;arded  not  by  themselves,  as  your  mere 
private  gains,  but  as  contributions  to  the  general  mass  of  social 
progress  they  will  cease  to  appear  petty  and  worthless;  the 
world,  if  not  yourself,  will  be  really  the  richer  for  them. 
Here  then  is  the  secret  of  contentment;  foi^t  yourself 
entirely  in  some  work  productive  of  final  satisfaction  to  s 
wider  circle,  and  you  will  be  happy.  If  you  cannot  win 
happiness  by  consistency  and  thoroughness  in  enlightened 
self-seeking,  you  may  none  the  leas  find  it  is  thorougb>going 
and  unremitting  social  service. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  little  space  the  claims  of  this  new 
ideal  to  practicablUty.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  there 
is  abundant  practical  wisdom  in  the  recommendations  we  have 
tried  to  indicate  in  the  preceding  few  sentences.  For  purpoen 
of  everyday  practice  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  only  way  to 
escape  discontent  and  the  sense  of  utter  failure  in  life  is  to 
forget  yourself  in  your  work.  It  is  only  by  the  hope  that 
the  results  of  our  work,  wretched  .y  inadequate  as  they  must 
be  when  compared  with  our  ideals  of  personal  completeneea 
and  satis&ction,  will  help  some  one  else  working  on  the  same 
lines  to  advance  a  little  further  than  we  have  been  able  to  do 
that  we  can  avoid  sheer  disgust  at  our  own  dismal  iU-succesa 
And  the  reason  why,  in  spite  of  all  we  have  said  in  the  last 
p^e  or  two,  the  life  of  devotion  to  scientific  pursuits  is  on 
the  whole  not  intolerable,  is  that  the  student  of  science  early 
learns  to  take  this  view  of  himself  and  his  work,  and  to  think 
more  of  the  importance  to  mankind  of  the  interpretation  of 
Nature  than  of  himself  as  the  person  to  interpret  it 

But   success   in   practice,'  as  we  have  said  in  an   earher 
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chapter,  comee  as  often  as  oot  &om  our  refusal  to  think  out 
our  assumptioQB  to  their  Ic^cal  results.  The  veiy  seciet  of 
that  wide -spread  diasatisfaction  with  ourselves,  which  is  so 
conunon  a  feature  of  the  intellectual  life  of  to-day  and  is  oddly 
called  by  sentimentalists  the  Wdtachmerz,  lies  in  our  increasing 
deaiie  to  be  logical  in  our  actions  and  to  be  really  sure  that  a 
thing  wiU  be  finally  worth  doing  before  we  take  it  in  hand. 
We  are  perhaps  no  weaker  of  purpose  when  once  we  can  see 
our  way  clear  than  our  great-grandfathers,  but  we — at  least 
those  of  us  who  think  at  all — are  clearer-headed  and  see  mora 
aides  to  every  question  of  practice  than  they  did,  and  con- 
aeqnently  achieve  less.  Our  meuttd  malady — if  it  be  a  malady 
— is  not  so  much  constitutional  apathy  or  irresolution  as  a 
"  siauple  of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event,"  and  that  is 
why  there  is  perhaps  no  figure  in  literature  whom  we  are  so 
well  fitted  to  tmderetand  as  Hamlet,  the  perennial  type  of  that 
division  of  the  intellect  against  the  promptings  of  impulse 
which  we  all  find  in  ourselves,  and  no  philosopher  who  speaks 
more  directly  to  our  hearts  than  Schopenhauer,  who  has  ex- 
a^erated  this  aelf-distraction  into  an  ultimate  metaphysical 
principla*  Hence  we  must  not  argue  from  the  general 
satisfactoriness  of  a  certain  ideal  for  unreflecting  action  that  it 
is  finally  satisfactory  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view  to  the 
logical  mind.  And  it  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  denied  that  an 
ideal  which  is  satisfactory  only  so  long  as  you  ask  no  questions 
about  its  coherency  is  no  true  or  final  ideal,  nor  yet  that  a 
principle  which  is  logically  incoherent  must  sooner  ot  later 
hreak  down  in  practice.  A  principle  of  action  which  cannot 
stand  investigation  is  at  best  a  mere  make-shift,  unless  one  is 
prepared  openly  to  adopt  the  doctrine  that  the  truth  of  a  theory 
is  only  another  name  for  its  practical  convenience. 

What  then  can  he  said  as  to  the  theoretical  possibility  of 

'  There  u  mncb  food  for  raSection  in  R.  L  SterensoQ's  f&ble  about  the  liDklng 
•bip.  1  quote  the  cxmcluding  sentencM  for  the  benefit  of  readen  to  whom  so  iDggeatlTe 
>n  apologne  ma;  be  new.  It  must  he  premued  that  the  captain  of  the  sinking  venel 
luujiut  foandone  of  the  hands  smoking  in  the  powder  megeziiie.  "'  Por  my  own  poor 
put,'  aaya  tbe  captain,  '  I  ahoold  despiae  Uie  man  who.  evsn  on  board  a  >[nlung  atdp, 
■hoijd  omit  to  take  a  pill  or  to  wind  up  his  watcb.  That,  nt  j  friend,  wonld  not  be  the 
heman  attitnde. '  '  I  beg  pardon,  sir, '  aaid  Mr.  Spoker,  '  but  what  ia  precisely  the 
difference  between  ahailDg  in  a  sinking  ship  and  amoking  in  a  powder  m^aiineT'  'Or 
doing  anything  at  all  in  any  con<^vable  circomstanceaT'  cried  the  captain.  'Perfectly 
omeliiaiTe ;  give  me  a  dgar.'  Two  minutes  aftencarda  the  ehip  blew  up  with  a 
Morions  detonatlan." 
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following  with  success  the  ideal  of  useful  social  work?  To 
begin  with,  we  may  fairly  recur  to  a  consideration  which  has 
already  occupied  ub  in  the  previous  chapter.  We  may  fairly 
insist  that  the  "  self-neglect "  inseparable  from  Buch  a  conne 
of  life  is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  avenge  itself.  If  it  is  true 
that  no  normal  man  can  give  himself  up  to  the  quest  of  b- 
diTidual  eatisiaction  and  culture  without  being  smitten  from 
time  to  time  with  remorse  at  the  thought  of  the  opportunities 
of  social  usefulness  he  has  sacrificed  to  self,  it  is  surely  no 
less  true  that  you  cannot  give  your  life  up  to  unremitting 
disintflrested  toil  without  being  repeatedly  moved  to  discontent 
and  self-censure  as  you  think  of  opportunities  of  enjoyment 
and  self-culture  which  have  been  irrecoverably  thrown  away. 
You  cannot  but  feel  from  time  to  time  that  yonr  own  life  has 
been  starved  in  the  interests  of  work  which  brings  you  no 
compensation  for  your  sacrifices,  and  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
in  moral  theory  why  this  kind  of  regret  should  be  r^arded 
as  necessarily  lees  ethically  justifiable  than  the  other,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  absurdity  which  would  arise  from  making  it  a 
general  principle  that  every  man  should  starve  bis  own  souL 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  was  an  element  of  truth 
as  well  as  of  pathos  in  the  remark  which  the  dying  Laplace  is 
truly  or  falsely  said  to  have  uttered  about  the  labours  embodied 
in  his  M^anique  cdeaU  :  "  Tout  cela,  voyez-vous,  n'est  que  dee 
bl^ues,  lien  n'est  vrai  que  I'amour."  Nor  would  many  of  us 
think  Faust  to  blame  for  his  decision  to  exchange  a  life  of 
weary  soul-deadening  labour  for  one  with  full  opportunity  for 
enjoyment  and  the  free  play  of  physical  and  mental  powers. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enlarge  here  upon  these  obvious  topics ; 
I  prefer  rather  to  call  attention  to  another  side  of  the  question 
which  is  more  likely  to  be  overlooked.  There  is  an  element 
of  irrationality  which  seems  to  be  ineradicable  from  the  hfe 
of  mere  social  service,  and  it  is  this.  Your  labours  seem  to 
be  at  best  directed  to  securing  for  your  contemporaries  or 
your  descendants  a  small  degree  of  the  very  same  satisfiutions 
which  proved  so  unsatisfactory  when  we  discussed  the  final 
value  to  yourself  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  them.  What 
is  it  in  fact  that  you  propose  to  yourself  as  the  results  to  be 
secured  by  a  life  devot«d  to  the  service  of  society  ?  You  hope, 
in  company  with  other  workers  in  the  same  field,  to  contribute 
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to  the  production  of  a  social  STstem  under  which  the  Uvea  of 
the  individual  memberB  of  the  commimity  shall  be  richer  in 
permaDent  and  unconditional  satisfoctionB  than  they  are  at 
present.  In  this  sense  surely  we  may  say  that  the  general 
happiness  of  the  community  is  the  end  of  all  social  activity. 
And,  once  more,  how  ia  it  intended  to  effect  this  end  ?  You 
propose  to  secure,  in  a  way  which  existing  social  institutions 
by  themselves  do  not,  to  aa  many  individuals  aa  possible 
adequate  food,  warm  clothing,  and  in  general  the  requisites 
of  a  physically  healthy  existence.  Further,  you  propose  to 
"educate"  the  community,  to  "raise  the  standard  of  public 
taste,"  and  so  to  provide  future  individuals  with  sources  of  satis- 
faction of  a  more  lasting  and  unconditional  kind  than  those 
connected  with  the  mere  gratification  of  the  bodily  appetites. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  objects  of  disinterested  social 
activity  may  be  said  to  be  three, — to  secure  to  aa  large  a 
proportion  of  the  community  as  possible  the  conditions  of  a 
healthy  physical  life,  to  give  them  abundant  leisure,  and  to 
pcDvide  them  with  tastea  which  will  enable  them  to  occupy 
that  leisure  in  puranita  at  once  productive  of  enjoyment  to 
Ihemselvea  and  not  productive  of  sufifering  to  othera  How 
bi  are  such  ends  capable  of  being  conaistently  attained  by 
(he  means  at  our  disposal  7  We  are  constantly  talking  about 
the  dnty  or  the  happiness  of  working  for  the  common  good  of 
mankind  in  a  loose  rhetorical  way  that  ignores  altogether  the 
very  real  difficulties  with  which  our  problem  is  beset.  To 
begin  with  the  most  obvious  of  these  difhculties.  It  is  clear 
that,  except  upon  principles  other  than  >  those  of  the  dis- 
interested benevolence  we  are  now  discussing,  your  aim  ought 
to  be  to  secure  for  all  mankind  or  for  aa  wide  an  area  as  you 
possibly  can  those  increased  satisfactions  which  you  expect  to 
be  created  by  your  unselfish  labours.  Differential  treatment 
of  individuals  or  classes,  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  cir- 
cumfitances  of  the  case  to  call  for  differential  treatment,  is 
manifestly  irrational  and  indefensible.  Yet  we  may  reasonably 
doubt  whether  any  effective  social  service  can  be  performed 
without  making  distinctions  between  more  and  less  favoured 
clatsee  and  individuals  which  are  theoretically  unjust.  The 
BoecesB  of  moat  schemes  of  social  amelioration  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  condition  that  they  shall  not  become  universal,  but 
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shall  exalt  one  class  or  body  of  indiTiduals  for  whose  benefit 
they  happen  to  be  adapted  at  the  expense  of  others,  who  on 
all  the  grounds  upon  which  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  benevo- 
lent sentiment  aie  no  less  entitled  to  consideration. 

For  instance,  compassion  moves  you  to  exert  yoarself  to 
find  labour  for  the  unemployed,  and  in  doing  so  you  expose 
the  laboarets  already  in  work  to  a  competition  which  tends 
to  reduce  a,  number  of  them  to  the  very  condition  you  felt 
to  be  so  intolerable.  You  will  "  educate  "  the  multitude,  and 
the  result  of  your  benevolent  exertions  is  to  create  an  amount 
of  competition  for  all  professional  posts  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  number  of  vacancies,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  draft  off  numbers  of  persons  of  both  sexes  from  employ- 
ments in  which,  if  you  had  left  them  alone,  they  would  have 
been  contented  themselves  and  not  have  been  driving  some 
less  fortunate  rival  to  the  verge  of  madness  or  suicide  at  every 
step  in  their  progress  through  life.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
numbers  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  drafting  out  a  lonely 
existence  on  a  pittance  earned  in  some  minor  professional  poet, 
and  reflects  that  hut  for  the  education  which  has  given  them 
tastes  beyond  their  means  to  gratify  they  might  in  some 
modest  commercial  position  be  leading  contented  lives  amid 
all  the  affections  of  a  fiunily,  one  sometimes  feels  inclined  to 
speak  of  the  policy  of  indiscriminate  education  in  langu^ 
which  would  startle  and  pain  the  philanthropist.' 

The  same  is  true,  wherever  you  choose  to  turn  your 
attention,  of  all  humanisiiig  and  civilising  efibrt.  You  toil 
devotedly  and  from  motives  of  the  deepest  compassion  for 
the  spread  of  civilisation  over  the  world.  Yet  every  ad- 
vance of  civilisation  is  procured  by  the  speedy  or  slow 
extermination  of  leas  civilised  races,  who  might  seem  to  have 
some  claim  on  our  compassion  and  benevolence.  You  set 
yourself  to  improve  the  conditions  of  one  class  or  set  of  people 
in  the  community,  and  you  can  only  obtain  your  end  at  the 
cost  of  driving  some  other  class  out  of  existence.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  things  could  possibly  be  otherwise.  The  full 
blessings  of  civilisation  have  always  been  enjoyed  by  the 
comparatively  few  at  the  expense  of  the  greater  many.     When 
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a  late  writer  undertook  to  prove  that  national  wealth  and  the 
misery  of  the  labouring  claseee  have  increased  pari  passu,,  he 
intended  only  to  indict  as  unjust  certain  peculiar  features  in 
oar  eziBting  industrial  system,  but  he  eeems  to  me  at  the  same 
time  to  have  incidentially  illustrated,  though  with  gross  ex- 
aggeration, an  inevitable  feature  of  the  advance  of  civilisation. 
A^  all,  every  advance  in  civilisation  means  the  driving  out 
of  existence  of  all  those  who  do  not  poseesa  the  requisite 
power  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  altered  environment,  and 
these  must  always  be  an  appreciable  propori:ion  of  the  popula- 
tioa.  Every  philanthropic  and  benevolent  institution  that 
is  really  effective  must  be  regarded  as  creating  a  favourable 
Tariation  in  the  persons  of  those  who  have  come  under  its 
iitfluence  and  partaken  of  its  benefits,  and  as  thereby  dis- 
criminating f^ainst  the  rest  of  their  competitors,  who  have 
not  shared  the  same  advantages.  I  know  of  course  that  it  is 
a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  no  one  can  profit  except  by  the  loss 
of  every  one  else,  but  I  am  not  so  clear  that  any  one  can  profit 
except  by  the  loss  of  some  one  else. 

Consider  an  example  or  two  which  will  make  my  meaning 
cleuer.  The  inventor  of  an  important  mechanical  process  by 
which  one  man  is  enabled  to  do  the  work  oC  several  is 
{.-ommonly  r^arded  as  a  social  benefactor,  on  the  ground  that 
his  invention  cheapens  the  price  to  the  consumers  of  some 
necessary  or  comfort  of  life.  As  far  as  this  statement  goes, 
it  is  of  course  correct.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  inventor, 
in  roaking  his  own  fortune,  at  the  same  time  makes  those  of 
others  who  introduce  his  contrivance  into  their  workshops  or 
factory,  and  also  saves  the  average  non-productive  consumer 
eipensa^  But  there  is  surely  another  side  to  the  question. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  men  whose  employment  is  gone  as 
soon  as  the  manufacturer  finds  that  the  new  machine  process 
will  enable  him  to  save  by  dismissing  them  ?  Why,  you  say, 
they  are  drafted  oft'  into  other  trades.  True,  and  it  would  be  a 
sufficieDt  answer  if  labour-saving  machinery  could  only  be 
introduced  into  one  or  two  special  branches  of  industry.  But 
suppose,  as  is  the  case,  employers  are  introducing  such 
machinery   into   all  or   moet  trades    simultaneously,   so   that 
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thea*e  is  a  general  fall  in  the  number  of  workmen  lequired  f 
Toil  answer:  the  invention  of  the  new  machines  of  varioiu 
kinds  gives  an  added  impetus  to  the  various  brancbeB  of 
industry  employed  in  their  manufacture.  For  instance,  vastly 
more  men  will  be  needed  at  the  various  iron  and  steel  works 
than  formerly  in  consequence  of  the  orders  for  the  new  labour- 
saving  inventions.  True,  but  is  it  likely  that  all  those  who 
lose  their  employment  in  consequence  of  the  new  inventioiis 
will  find  their  way  into  the  iron  and  steel  works?  And 
what  is  to  happen  when  improved  machinery  is  introduced 
into  the  manufacture  of  machineiy  ?  Are  we  to  come  in  the 
end  to  a  state  in  which  everybody  is  getting  his  living  by 
making  labour-saving  machinery  for  somebody  else  ?  Would 
not  that  be  a  little  too  much  like  the  condition  of  the 
islanders  of  fable  who  earned  a  precarious  living  by  taking 
iu  each  other's  washing?  Or  perhaps  you  aigue  that  though 
the  introduction  of  the  new  machinery  may  cause  distress  fat 
a.  time,  yet  in  the  next  generation  every  one  will  benefit  by 
it — the  sufferers  having  by  this  time  been  got  more  or  less 
satisfactorily  out  of  the  world.  But  the  next  generataou  will 
have  its  own  labour-saving  inventioas  and  its  consequent 
social  problems.  It  would  therefore  seem  that,  if  we  are 
going  consisteDtly  to  follow  the  principle  of  universal  benevo- 
lence, those  socialists  who  allow  their  theories  to  lead  than 
into  downright  hatred  of  the  laboar-saviug  machines  of  oui 
civilisation  are  nearer  the  truth  than  the  rest  of  us. 

It  might  be  urged  that  the  increased  cheapnees  of  pro- 
duction will  give  fresh  stimulus  to  export  trade  to  other 
countries,  and  thus  lead  to  an  increased  demand  for  bdiour. 
Does  not  this,  however,  simply  transfer  the  problem  one  stage 
further  away  &om  home  ?  If  you  are  going  to  find  a  market 
abroad  for  your  products,  some  one  else  will  be  debarred  from 
exploiting  the  same  market.  If  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  to 
buy  English  wares  they  must  spend  lees  on  German  or  on 
home-made  wares,  etc.  So  some  one  losee  after  alL  Or  again, 
apart  irom  the  question  of  exportation,  you  might  simply  argw 
that  the  new  appliances  will  enable  the  manu&cturer  to  keep 
on  all  his  old  hands  and  even  engage  more  because  the  lowered 
prices  enable  him  to  sell  such  quantities  of  his  wares  as  to 
realise  vastly  enhanced  profits.     That  is  true,  and  it  explains 
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whf  is  the  end  aociety  is  the  better  for  machinery.  But 
somebody  has  had  to  be  driven  out  of  existence  meanwhile. 

My  ai^punent  in  the  last  paragraph,  of  course,  only 
applies  to  the  case  of  machinery  which  for  a  time  throws  the 
old  operatives  in  the  trades  into  which  it  is  introduced  out  of 
employment  I  am  not  attacking  an  important  engine  of 
Budal  prepress,  but  only  indicating  certain  prices  which  have 
aometimeB  to  be  paid  for  progress.  Some  one  seems  to  suffer 
at  every  step,  and  the  utmost  we  can  hope  is  that  on  the 
whole  the  sufferers  are  fewer  than  those  who  are  benefited. 
Bnt  universal  benevolence,  if  it  could  be  consistent  with  itself, 
would  "  wish  no  living  thing  to  suffer  pain,"  and  would  there- 
fote  lead  to  no  progress. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  ar^e  here  against  the 
iuveation  of  machinery,  or  to  deny  that  the  advances  in 
civiliaation  it  assists  are  eometimee  worth  the  price  we  pay 
for  them.  My  point  is  simply  that  you  cannot  have  the 
advance  without  paying  the  price.  Every  step  forwards  is 
taken  at  the  cost  of  creating  an  artificial  inequality  which 
drives  some  one  down  into  the  depths  of.  want,  and  we  may 
therefore  fairly  say  that  one  chief  function  of  benevolent  social 
activity  is  to  heal  the  wounds  it  has  itself  created.  You  have 
to  feed  the  b^gar  and  the  pauper  largely  because  you  have 
jooraelf  made  him  what  he  is.  The  merely  formal  aspect  of 
tim  contradiction  was  long  ago  seized  by  Blake  in  lines  which 
we  all  know  by  heart — 

Pitj  irould  be  no  mora, 
ir  we  did  not  ruk«  wmabodf  poor. 
And  Merof  no  more  coald  ba 
If  >ll  wen  aa  bappy  ae  we.' 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  worth  of  the  blessings  of 
a  high  degree  of  civilisation  may  be  so  great  as  to  outweigh 
the  misery  which  has  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  perish  in  the 
conree  of  our  progress  towards  it,  or  are  reduced  to  the  position 
of  mere  ministers  to  the  cultivated  enjoyments  of  the  select 
few;  but  I  do  protest  against  any  estimate  of  the  moral 
satis&ctoriness  of  civiiisii^  work  which   tacitly  ignores  this 

'  I  KmcmboT  once  hearing  it  ugii«d  in  a  urmon  1 
tn  kttempt  the  abolition  o[  porerty  tor  tbt>  very  t 
Scriptort  i«y»,  ' '  The  poor  ye  h»ie  «]w»y«  with  yon." 
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TooBB  of  artificially  created  misery.  My  object  is  not  to 
discourage  benevolent  effort  of  any  kind,  whether  it  takes 
the  form  of  creating  a  favourable  variation  in  the  persons  of 
a  select  few  or  relieviog  the  distress  of  those  gainst  whom 
we  have  by  our  own  civilisiDg  agencies  discriminated,  but 
merely  to  point  out  the  radical  inconsistency  and  self- 
contradictorioesB  of  the  ideal  of  benevolent  or  civiUsing 
activity.  Yon  cannot — -this  is  the  sum  of  my  contention — 
systematically  relieve  human  misery  without  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  very  same  act  creating  fresh  misery  some- 
where. The  utmost  we  have  a  right  to  hope  for,  as  a  result 
of  our  exertions,  is  that  if  they  are  well  directed,  the  misery 
they  cause  may  be  less  intense  or  less  widely  diffused  than 
that  they  remove.  No  thought  brings  more  pain  to  the 
benevolent  sentimentalist  than  the  thought  that  civilisation 
is  one  long  atru^le  or  war  of  extermination,  in  which  the 
less  fitted  to  survive  go  down  before  the  more  fit  as  inevitably 
as  if  the  issue  were  fought  out  with  guns  and  bayonets  instead 
of  with  braios.  Tet  the  benevolent  sentimentalist  is  all  his 
life  long  aiding  by  every  benevolent  act  in  such  a  war  of 
extermination,  and  society  may  think  itself  fortunate  if  he 
does  not  contrive  to  prolong  the  agonies  of  the  stn^le  by 
assisting  ineffectually  the  losing  side.  The  more  thoroughly 
benevolent  efifort  becomes  organised  under  the  guidance  of 
clear  sighted  and  capable  men  like  some  of  our  O.O.S. 
leaders,  the  more  openly  does  it  proclaim  itself  as  an  auxiliary 
in  the  war  waged  by  the  more  (gainst  tbe  less  fit' 

Herein  lies  the  truly  laughable  paradox  of  benevolence; 
benevolence  has  its  spring  in  our  pity  for  the  unfit  and 
incapacitated,  yet  the  moment  you  organise  it  on  such  lines 
as  to  prevent  it  becoming  a  social  pest  it  stands  revealed  as 
a  potent  agent  in  the  work  of  their  extermination.  It  is  not 
even  true  that  those  you  favour  by  your  benevolent  institutions 
are  primarily  of  necessity  more  "  fit "  than  those  at  whose  cost 
you  &vour  them.  It  is  largely  by  the  mere  accident  of  having 
been  the  recipients  of  your  favour  that  they  become  the  "  fit." 
True,  all  "organisation"  of  benevolence  auns  at  avoiding  this 

'  Thii  ii  aomatimea  foi^otten  whan  "  charlt]' "  ii  iudbcHminrntely  condemued  M 
only  aerrlng  to  kaep  the  less  Bt  from  the  destnicUoD  vhidi  aocul  progress  i« 
bringing  opou  them.    The  charge  U  ODlj  true  of  miadincted  obvltr. 
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£BTOuritisiii  by  Belecting  as  the  recipients  of  favour 
only  those  who  can  approve  thomaelves  as  already  "  deserving  " ; 
but  oigaoised  beaevolence  is  thus  broi^ht  into  direct  contra- 
diction with  those  sentiments  of  compassion  in  which  all 
benevolence  takes  its  rise.  Is  not  this  the  reason  why  those 
who  have  with  most  energy  and  insight  given  their  lives  to 
the  work  of  social  amelioration  seem  in  the  end  to  be  of  all 
men  the  least  liable  to  any  sentimental  delusions  about  the 
effects  of  their  activity  ?  They  have  seen  too  much  of  the 
self-contradictory  results  of  benevolence  to  expect  from  it  what 
the  well-intentioned  and  unexperienced  expect.  Not  to  insist 
upon  the  stUl  more  awkward  question  whether  the  recipients 
of  benevolence  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  themselves  the 
happier  for  all  that  has  been  done  for  them.  One  needs  at 
least  to  be  careful  lest  the  net  results  of  one's  social  activity 
should  not  be  just  to  make  the  "  masses  "  sensible  of  burdens 
which  neither  we  nor  they  can  abolish. 

Yet,  you  may  say,  it  remains  in  spite  of  all  objections  a 
palpable  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  social  progress. 
After  all,  improved  conditions  of  sanitation,  a  higher  standard 
of  education,  an  enl^htened  penal  system,  and  the  rest  of  the 
objects  for  which  philanthropists  have  laboured,  are  thin^  of 
value  and  make  life  more  worth  living.  No  doubt,  to  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  profit  by  them,  but  not  to  those  who 
have  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  attainments  in  one  way  or 
another.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  blessings  of  civil- 
isation are  after  all  instances  of  the  securing  of-s  high  and 
rich  type  of  satisfaction  for  a  comparatively  narrow  community 
at  the  expense  of  loss  to  a  wider  area,  and  need,  therefore,  for 
their  justification,  the  admission  that  the  principle  of  what  we 
have  called  "  intensive  "  morality  be  admitted  as  equally  valid 
with  that  of  "  extensive  "  morality.  Wars,  pl^iues,  and  fires, 
which  openly  secure  certain  advantages  to  the  survivors  at  the 
cost  of  enormous  loss  of  life  or  infliction  of  suffering  upon  the 
relatively  less  fit,  have  notoriously  been  among  the  most  direct 
and  potent  agents  of  social  progress. 

And  though  you  may  live  for  the  good  of  your  class 
or  your  country  with  considerable  success,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  good  of  class  or  coimtry  is  to  be  brought  about 
except  at  the   cost  of  loss  to  other  classes   and  countries. 

T 
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Patriotism  and  esprit  de  corps  seem  to  involve  a  conor 
promise  between  the  principles  of  universal  benevolence  and 
self-cultivation.  It  is  at  least  ae  arbitrary  and  as  contraiy 
to  mere  logic  to  prefer  your  class  or  your  country  before  other 
classee  and  countries,  of  which  you  can  only  say  that  they  do 
not  happen  to  be  yours,  as  to  prefer  yourself  before  other 
individuals  on  the  ground  that  after  all  they  are  not  you. 
To  make  the  principle  of  benevolence  thoroughly  self-consistent 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  effect  the  gain  of  every  one  at  the  loss 
of  no  one,  and  this  seems  out  of  the  question. 

You  are  therefore  placed  in  this  dilemma :  If  you  will  not 
consent  to  sacrifice  some  one,  your  benevolence  will  never 
produce  any  efiects ;  if  your  benevolence  takes  practical  effect 
you  must  have  allowed  yourself  to  prefer  a  certain  class  or 
body  of  persons  to  others  upon  grounds  which,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  principle  of  benevolence,  are  arbitrary  and 
irrational  Under  our  existing  social  arrangements  the 
effects  of  such  arbitrary  preference  are  minimised  by  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  benevolence  is  carried  on  principally  by 
individuals  and  private  organisations  working  for  various 
class  interests  which  more  or  lees  neutralise  one  another. 
Under  a  regime  in  which  the  ta^  of  amelioration  were 
intrusted  to  the  central  administrative  power,  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  social  disorganisation  and  revolution  would  compel 
the  administration  consciously  to  prefer  a  moderate  gain  to 
a  wider  area  of  the  subject  population  before  a  greater  gain 
to  a  narrower  section  of  the  community.  But  the  choice 
would  be  dictated  by  necessity  rather  than  by  moral  principle. 
Tou  cannot  prove  that  it  is  reasonable  to  prefer  a  widely 
diffused  though  mediocre  degree  of  civilisation  to  a  less  widely 
diffused  but  more  thorough  cultivation  except  by  appealing  to 
the  danger  of  social  dissolution,  and  you  thus  expose  yourself 
to  the  question  whether  the  value  of  a  civilisation  is  to  be 
measured  exclusively  by  its  duration. 

In  any  case  it  should  be  clear  that  the  utmost  either 
individual  or  governmental  care  can  effect  is  to  minimise,  not 
to  abolish,  the  loss  and  suffering  which  social  advance  entails, 
and  we  are  therefore  justified,  I  think,  in  asserting  i\alc  the 
ideal  of  universal  benevolence  is  as  self-contradicbary  and 
incapable  of  realisation  in  practice  as  the  ideals  of  ooo^^ie 
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galf-cultore.  As  before,  we  are  driven  to  admit  that  anj' 
moral  ideal  that  is  more  than  a  name  must  be  marlced  by 
conipromis&  It  is  on  the  whole  by  submitting  to  the  com- 
promise between  conflicting  ideals  of  duty  demanded  of  me 
by  "  my  station  and  its  duties,"  that  I  do  the  most  good  to 
my  fellows  as  well  as  make  the  most  of  myself.  In  my 
station  and  its  duties  inconsistent  elements  are  brought 
together  without  any  recc^nisable  principles ;  but  it  is  just  by 
the  iiact  that  the  majority  of  men  are  inconsistent  and  fail  to 
puab  the  principles  involved  in  their  various  moral  judgments 
(0  dteir  logical  issue,  that  society  is  saved  from  disappearing 
in  consequeoce  of  a  one-sided  fidelity  to  the  claims  of  self  on 
the  one  baud,  or  of  imiversal  benevolence  on  the  other. 

It  is  part  of  the  recc^:nised  duties  of  my  station  to  be  true 
to  myself  and  my  "  order  " — up  to  a  certain  point ;  it  is  another 
part  of  those  recognised  duties  to  take  upon  me  certain  more 
or  less  public  burdens,  to  labour  in  various  ways  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  "  lower  orders,"  and  so 
forth.  Boughly,  social  tradition  has  assigned  the  boundaries 
to  both  legitimate  self-consideTation  and  legitimate  benevolence, 
and  it  is  because  most  men  accept  the  boundaries  so  assigned, 
without  troubling  about  the  theoretical  oonsisten<^  of  their 
principles,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  industrious  individual  finds 
his  own  content  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station, 
and  that  social  contentment  is  at  the  same  time  promoted. 
It  is  strictly  true  that  the  way  to  practical  success  in  life  is 
not  to  consider  too  closely  the  theoretical  bearings  of  your 
conduct,  but  to  accept  your  duties  as  defined  for  you  by  the 
convenient  system  of  compromise  embodied  in  the  existing 
code  of  your  "  order," — or  of  those  members  of  it  who  take 
life  and  its  responsibilities  with  practical  earnestness, — and 
not  to  trouble  about  moral  philosophy.  Without  any  of  the 
irony  which  marks  a  well  known  pass^e  in  Mr.  Bradley's 
Ethieal  Studies,  we  may  apply  to  our  subject  the  familiar 
hnes  of  (Joethe — 

Die  hohe  EnR 

D*r  WiiMiuchart 

D«r  gMiMn  Walt  verborgen  ! 

Und  wer  nicht  denkt, 

Dsm  wird  iie  g««chenkt, 

Er  hat  lis  ohne  3orgen  t 
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Compromise,  then,  we  saj,  and  compromise  between  dia- 
metrically opposed  principles,  is  the  very  essence  of  any  moral 
ideal  which  can  be  regarded  as  even  remotely  practical — the 
very  atmosphere  and  vital  breath  of  oiir  active  life.  With 
more  precision  we  should,  I  take  it,  be  justified  in  defining 
the  highest  practical  moral  ideal  as  that  of  a  system  of  stable 
social  institutions  which  secure  to  each  of  the  individuals 
living  under  them  the  most  complete  and  permanent  satis- 
faction compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  similar  satis&ctioD 
by  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  is  clear  that  a  full  defence 
of  our  definition  would  lead  us  into  the  very  thick  of  the 
controversy  about  pleasure  as  the  oue  and  only  good,  and 
equally  clear  that  we  are  committed  by  the  principles  which 
have  guided  us  in  framing  our  definition  (and  have  been 
already  explained  to  some  extent  in  the  third  chapter)  to  the 
adoption,  with  some  obvious  and  important  modifications,  of 
the  Hedonist  side  of  the  argument.  In  our  next  chapter  we 
intend,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  connection  of  our  view  with 
various  forms  of  Hedonism,  and  to  defend  what  seems  to  us 
the  essence  of  the  Hedonist  position  in  ethics  against  currant 
criticism  in  some  detail  Meanwhile,  if  any  one  feeb  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  give  our  theory  a  name,  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  call  it  a  doctrine  of  Uuiversalistic  Ethical  Hedonism, 
taking  care  of  course  to  recollect  what  we  said  in  a  note  to 
chap,  iii  about  the  difference  between  Ethical  Hedonism 
and  the  Psychological  Hedonism  which  we  have  already 
rejected. 

And  though  we  defer  all  other  discussions  about  Hedonism, 
we  may  just  note  here  that  our  definition  is  not  Uahle  to  one 
principal  objection  commonly  brought  against  all  forma  of 
Hedonistic  ethics.  It  is  frequently  urged  that  Hedonism 
must  be  false  because  of  the  logical  impossibility  of  ever 
reaching  the  end  that  it  sets  up.  The  Hedonistic  end  is 
confessedly  self-contradictory ;  therefore,  it  is  said.  Hedonism 
cannot  be  the  ultimate  truth.  We  have,  however,  admitted 
all  along  that  a  moral  end-  which  is  practicable  must  be  a 
mere  compromise,  and  therefore  self-contradictory,  and  may 
therefore  treat  the  criticism  as  irrelevant  until  the  general 
grounds  upon  which  we  have  based  our  argument  as  to  the 
radical  inconsistencies  involved  in  all  moral  action  have  been 
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shown  to  be  fallacious.  If  morality  is  inevitably  a  matter  of 
compromise  between  conflicting  tendencies,  it  must  follow 
that  any  moral  ideal  you  can  formulate  will  be  either  im- 
poesible  or  inconsistent  with  itself.  And  we  have  tried  in 
the  present  chapter  to  show  that  this  is  the  case  with  more 
than  one  moral  ideal  which  has  foimd  favour  with  philo- 
sophers benb  before  all  things  upon  reducing  things  to  logical 
ooDsistency  and  system. 

Our  own  conviction  is  that  morality,  like  every  other 
merely  partial  expression  of  the  facts  of  life,  contains  an 
irrational  element  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  eliminate, 
and  are  sure  to  come  upon  the  moment  we  begin  to  in- 
reatigate  seriously  the  principles  which  we  have  in  matters 
of  practice  to  take  on  trust  without  examination.  We  have 
shown  that  the  one-aided  ideals  at  which  we  may  arrive  by 
exclusive  attention  to  one  aspect  of  practical  morality  are 
ultimately  quite  inconsistent  with  themselves ;  we  have  seen 
further  that  such  practical  social  ideals  as  men  can  success- 
folly  set  before  them  bear  on  the  very  face  of  them  the 
character  of  compromise.  The  ideal  of  "  my  station  and  its 
dnties "  only  looks  simple  and  consistent  so  long  as  yon  are 
content  not  to  examine  it  closely.  As  soon  as  you  look  below 
the  surface  you  find  that  the  duties  of  your  station  form  an 
attempt  to  adjust  the  claims  of  two  conflicting  tendencies,  for 
which  no  better  justification  can  be  offered  than  that,  if  the 
adjustment  is  not  accomplished  society  cannot  hold  together, 
and  that  it  may  as  well  be  made  along  conventional  lines. 
Sound  reasons  for  making  the  compromise  just  where  the 
moral  conventions  of  your  social  order  make  it  are  very  rarely 
forthcoming. 

The  upshot  is  that  only  those  who  do  not  think,  or  at 
least  do  not  think  about  problems  of  conduct,  can  derive 
lasting  satisfaction  from  the  life  of  "  my  station  and  its  duties," 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  that  morality  possesses  to  a 
coherent  ideal  Those  who  think  on  these  subjects  at  all  are 
bound  to  be  scandalised  by  the  arbitrariness  of  the  lines  along 
which  our  customary  moral  compromises  are  effected,  and  are 
consequently  prone  to  latmch  out  in  a  career  of  one-sided 
devotion  to  a  more  logical  but  less  practicable  ideal,  only  to 
find  in  the  end  that  what  they  pursue  is  not  to  be  obtained. 
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To  be  downright  in  earaest  with  any  practical  ide^  is  in  the 
end  to  be  diaeatisfied,  and  to  learn  that  this  too  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  Unless,  indeed,  there  shonld  be  some 
other  sources  of  content  and  peace  of  mind  than  those  acces- 
sible to  the  merely  moral  man,  i.e.,  to  the  man  who  simply 
sets  himself  to  achieve  a  certain  object  and  is  contented  or 
discontented  according  ,as  he  succeeds  or  fails.  Of  this 
question  we  shall  have  to  treat  at  a  later  st^e  in  the 
argument,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  "  religious  "  life. 

For  the  present  we  merely  have  to  urge  once  more  that 
the  nature  of  our  moral  ideal — I  mean  of  the  ideal  re^y 
set  before  themselves  by  practical  men — is  conclusive  proof 
of  the  empirical  character  of  ethical  principles  and  ethical 
science.  The  practical  moral  ideal,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
in  its  inmost  nature  a  compromise,  and  a  compromise  of 
an  indefinable  kind.  There  is  no  one  principle  which  will 
serve  as  an  Ariadne's  clue  to  guide  you  through  the  labyrin- 
thine mazes  of  moral  practice  to  the  final  realisation  of  yoiir 
purpoees.  You  must  combine  as  best  you  can  inconsistent 
purposes,  you  must  consciously  or  imconsciously  play  the 
hypocrite,  if  you  are  to  get  from  the  life  of  moral  activity  the 
results  for  the  sake  of  which  you  embark  upon  it  If  your 
object  is  self-culture,  jou  have  to  choose  between  self-mutila- 
tion in  one  direction  for  the  sake  of  development  in  another, 
and  mere  superficial  dilettanteism,  and  neither  really  answers 
to  your  original  ideal.  If  your  object  is  social  amelioration, 
you  can  only  procure  it  at  the  expense  of  inflicting  the  very 
wounds  which  you  r^ard  it  as  your  mission  in  life  to  he^ 

Kot  such  would  be  the  issue  if  one  could  lay  one's  hand 
upon  a  moral  principle  that  was  finally  true  for  metaphysics. 
Then,  if  only  you  coidd  keep  true  to  your  principle,  mere 
thoroi^hness  and  consistency  would  "  take  yon  to  heaven  " — 
the  heaven  of  finding  every  purpose  fulfilled  and  every  wish 
gratified.  As  it  is  living  in  bondage  to  impulses  and  emotions 
which  contain  an  essential  element  of  irrationality,  we  cannot 
but  be  distracted  through  life  by  conflicting  purposes,  none  of 
which  are  powerful  to  give  us  what  our  hearts  really  long  for, 
and  our  utmost  hope  is,  that  by  not  looking  too  closely  into 
the   logic  of  our  actions  we  may  in  practice  contrive  some 
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compronuBe  ttuU.  will  content  ns — so  long  as  we  do  not 
examine  it  with  tiny  care.  Heaven,  the  "  vision  of  fulfilled 
desire,"  is  at  beet  only  a  vision,  not  a  reality  to  us,  and — 
nnleea  we  hereafter  discover  some  point  of  view  &om  which 
the  imperfectioDB  and  failures  of  our  practical  life  may  be  seen 
to  be  made  good  by  their  connection  with  a  reality  which 
stands  outside  and  above  the  r^cm  of  our  human  stru^le 
and  turmoil — a  vision  it  is  likely  to  remaia  So  long  as  we 
are  concerned  only  with  the  stru^le  for  the  realisation  of 
ODT  purposes,  and  the  ideals  created  by  the  struggle,  we  are 
manifestly  dealing  with  hypotheses  of  the  most  provisional 
kind — hypotheses  each  of  which  roughly  represents  certain 
aspects  of  the  moral  aspirations  and  sentiments  discernible  in 
(Hoselves  and  in  the  society  around  ua,  while  no  combination 
of  them  can  produce  that  final  coherency  of  explanation  that 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  from  metaphysioB.  It  were 
narcely  less  bold  to  assert  that  the  English  Constitution  can 
be  deduced  from  the  principles  of  ultimate  metaphysical 
xaence,  than  to  say  the  same  thing  of  our  convenient  practical 
aaBomptions  about  self-realisation  and  self-sacrifice,  culture  and   , 


If  we  had  to  wait  before  acting  our  part  in  the  affidis 
of  the  world  for  a  completely  consistent  and  satisfactory 
(beory  of  the  moral  end,  we  might  sit  with  our  hands  folded 
till  Uie  Bound  of  the  last  trumpet.  Fortunately,  though  an 
inlell^ent  man  will  always  be  able  to  show  plausible  grounds 
for  his  actions  after  the  event,  we  do  not  wait  for  grounds 
before  acting.  Impulse  and  the  habits  implanted  in  us  by 
Buly  training  set  us  in  motion  before  we  have  time  to  ask 
whether  the  "  principle  "  of  our  conduct  be  self-contradictory 
OF  sot.  "  Self-love  "  and  compassion  will  have  their  outlet  in 
^te  of  all  demonstrations  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
'"sic,  it  might  be  reasonable  always  to  let  well  alone ;  the 
"mil  to  live"  is  prompt  to  assert  itself  whenever  the  emotional 
t^don  of  unsatisfied  anticipation  rises  beyond  a  certain  pitch, 
xjd  »  the  work  of  the  world  gets  done — irrationally  perhaps, 
but  yet  effectually.  Afterwards,  let  the  intellect  and  the 
"irill  to  Uve"  debate  the  reasonableness  of  the  action  at  their 
'^■Bore.  In  the  fable  of  the  sinking  ship,  to  which  we  have 
•iMftdy  referred,  it  m^ht  be  demonstrated  beyond  reply  that 
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it  is  mere  superatition  to  believe  in  the  altimate  superiority  of 
any  one  course  of  action  over  any  other ;  bat  the  fact  remained 
that  unless  certain  actions  got  the  preference  over  otheis  the 
ship  would  infallibly  go  down  with  all  hands.  To  object 
to  this  d^noiutnent  of  the  situation  may  be  illogical ;  to  tbe 
philosophic  eye  it  may  be  all  one  whether  I  am  drowned  now 
or  carried  off  fifty  years  hence  by  bronchitis  or  paralysis,  but 
if  I  at  this  moment  have  a  great  objection  to  instant  drowning 
I  shall  be  justified  to  myself  in  doing  all  I  can  to  keep 
tbe  vessel  afloat.  It  may  be  irrational  to  prefer  dying  of 
something  else  later  on  to  dying  now  by  sea  water,  but  so  long 
as  I  do  prefer  it,  my  escape  &om  the  present  peril  is  so  much 
gained  to  me.  A  time  may  come  when  I  shall  think  myself 
a  fool  for  not  having  gone  down  quietly  and  made  an  end 
of  my  troubles,  but  by  that  time  tbe  action  will  be  irrevocable. 
That  one  course  to  tbe  philosophic  eye  has  no  advant^ 
over  the  other  is  no  reason  for  not  showing  a  preference 
for  the  one  which  promises  me,  as  at  present  advised, 
the  more  satisfaction.  For  we  have  not  all  the  philo- 
sophic eye,  and  those  of  us  who  have  only  use  it  on  rare 
occasions  of  meditative  profundity.  So  long  as  I  am  not 
philosophising,  but  thinking  the  half-thoughts  of  the  average 
man,  I  would  distinctly  rather  be  alive  than  not ;  and  when  I 
philosophise,  any  argument  that  will  prove  death  as  reasonable 
as  life  will  also  prove  life  as  reasonable  as  death.  As  Pyrrho 
said  to  his  critic,  the  fact  that  "  to  the  philosophic  eye  "  life 
and  death  are  as  one  may  be  the  best  argument  against  suicide. 
You  cannot  argue  from  the  ultimate  unsatisfactoriness  of  eveiy 
course  of  action  that  a  man  should  not  take  the  course  which 
promises  him  most  satis&ction — eo  long  as  he  does  not 
trouble  himself  with  questions  of  ultimate  satisfactorinese. 
Tbe  argument  that  unless  moral  principles  can  be  shown  to 
have  final  and  full  metaphysical  truth  one  must  become  a 
practical  indifferentist  would  only  be  the  shallow,  old  fatalistic 
argument  in  a  new  di^uise.  For  practice  we  always  have 
OUT  convenient  if  illogical  ideal  of  working  for  the  obtaining 
of  individual  satisfactions  of  a  permanent  and  unconditional 
kind,  so  long  as  they  can  be  secured  without  a  disproprationate 
cost  to  ourselves  and  others,  and  for  the  distribution  of  such 
satisfactions  over  as  wide  a  social  area  as  is  possible.     If  we 
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ask  what  is  a  disproportioQate  cost  or  what  distribation  is 
poeaible,  ethical  science  can  of  course  furnish  us  with  no 
certain  answer ;  we  must  be  content  to  appeal  to  the  un- 
BcientiEc  inductions  from  experience  embodied  in  the  accepted 
moral  code  of  our  age  and  countiy,  or  failing  that,  in  our  own 
individual  judgment.  This  concludes  what  I  have  to  say 
about  moral  idealB.  I  will  now  devote  the  rest  of  this 
chapter  to  a  series  of  considerations  about  the  nature  of  mcasl 
progress. 

Before  going  on  to  deal  with  specifically  ethical  progress 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  clear  our  nunda  of  some  mistaken 
ideas  about  progress  in  general.  There  is  in  particular  one 
view  which  has  found  some  favour  with  thinkers  during  the 
last  half  century  which  appears  to  me  radically  mischievotis. 
ProgreBB  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  an  ultimate  reality, 
not  only  in  human  life,  but  in  the  economy  of  the  universe. 
It  is  frequently  asserted  as  a  final  philosophical  truth,  vouched 
for  by  the  fact  of  "evolution,"  that  the  universe  is  in  a 
constaDt  state  of  prepress  horn  lower  to  higher  forms  of 
organised  existence.  Nay,  among  metaphysicians,  we  have 
even  heard  sometimes  of  a  progressive  evolution  which  is 
supposed  to  be  going  on  in  the  character  of  the  Deity. 
Sehelling  has  thoughts  of  this  kind,  and  Benan  loved  to 
trifle  with  them  in  his  characteristic  vein  of  urbane  infantile 
irony.^  All  these  ideas,  however  expressed,  seem  to  us  liable 
to  serious  misconstruction,  and  we  propose  therefore  briefly  to 
give  our  reasons  for  holding  that,  firom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  metaphysician,  who  will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
exact  truth  about  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  universe, 
^  progress  is  an  illusion — in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
phenomenon  which  disappears  the  moment  you  cease  to  con- 
centrate your  attention  on  some  one  subordinate  part  of  the 
whole  world  of  facts  to  the  neglect  of  all  the  rest. 

To  b^in  with,  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  "  progress  "  is  not 
the  same  thing  with  mere  "  evolution  or  "  development." 
Progress  and  retn^rossion  are  both  alike  processes  of 
development  or  "  evolution."  Development  or  evolution  is 
only  to  be  called  progress  when  the  successive  stages  of  the 

'  See  the  preface  to  La  ApUrtt. 
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developmeDt  are  marked  by  growing  approximatioa  to  an 
ideal  which  is  judged  to  be  good  or  worthy.  Henoe  it  is 
toanifest  that  all  talk  of  progteaa  in  Nature  involves  a 
reference  to  purely  human  standards  of  valuation.  For 
instance,  when  we  speak  of  the  course  of  organio  evolntion  as 
having  been  marked  by  "  progress  "  from  lower  to  higher  types 
of  organic  life,  we  are  tacitly  judging  of  the  value  of  organic 
types  by  their  approximation  to  the  human  type  of  organ- 
isation. From  this  point  of  view  any  circumstance  which 
might  gradually  render  our  planet  unfit  for  habitation  by  the 
more  complicated  organisms  would  in  the  course  of  their 
operation  put  an  end  to  "  pri^resB,"  though  the  gradual 
degeneration  of  animal  life  by  the  dtsappeanince  of  the 
structures  which  failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  altered  un- 
ditions  of  temperature,  eta,  would  be  as  truly  an  "evtdn- 
tion  "  as  the  gradual  production  of  them  has  been. 

Now  the  degeneration  here  contemplated  seems  to  be 
regarded  by  many  men  of  science  as  the  not  improbable 
destiny  of  life  upon  our  planet,  while  there  are  said  to 
be  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  it  may  already 
have  overtaken  the  oi^niBms — if  such  there  have  been 
— that  once  existed  upon  certain  of  the  members  of  onr 
solar  system.^  All  the  evidence  available  seems  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  solar  system  is  slowly  passing 
into  a  condition  in  which  all  differential  motion,  and 
consequently  all  life  and  all  feeling,  must  ultimately  dis- 
appear. Hence  it  must  be  admitted  that  popular  de- 
clamation about  the  possibilities  of  endless  progress,  by 
which  is  meajU  of  course  the  endless  prepress  of  human 
society  towards  the  realisation  of  its  ideiils,  is  entirely 
unsupported  by  the  results  of  sober  physical  science. 
"  Evolution  " — the  gradual  establishment  of  harmony  between 
outer  and  inner  relations — can  guarantee  us  absolutely 
nothing  except  upon  the  supposition  which  men  of  science 
seem  ^reed  to  discard  as  erroneous,  that  our  physical 
"  environment "  will  never  become  more  hostile  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  hiunan  life  than  it  is  at  present  Hence  there  is 
every  reason  to  refuse  to  r^ard  human  progress  as  a  pemia- 

.'a  QmtervatioaqfBneryy.'p.  1 53,  and  Jovona's  /V««e^« 
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nent  feature  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  or  even  of 
our  own  small  portion  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  absolutely  no  grounds  for 
denying  that  the  same  circumstances  which  seem  destined  to 
make  for  the  extinction  of  life  upon  our  planet  may  ndt,  in 
acme  way  unknown  to  us,  indirectly  assist  its  appearance  else- 
whera  What  &om  our  point  of  view  is  sheer  loss  and 
retrogression  might,  if  our  outlook  upon  the  world  were  from 
aDother  quarter,  appear  as  pure  gain  and  progress.'  But  in 
either  case  the  process  only  appears  as  one  of  progress  or  the 
lerarse  so  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  one  limited 
portion  of  the  aniverse.  If  what  is  our  loss  is  the  gain  of 
some  other  part  of  the  universe,  then  there  is  in  the  universe 
la  a  whole  neither  gain  nor  loss,  but  simply  compensation. 

Even  admitting  that  we  have  no  proof  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  "  higher  "  types  of  organism,  and  ultimately  of  all 
life,  from  our  system  might  indirectly  lead  to  their  reappearance 
elsewhere,  we  can  easily  see  that  we  should  have  no  right 
to  aaciibe  the  loss  to  the  universe  as  a  whole.  In  our  total 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  psychical  life  contained  in  the 
universe  outeide  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  immedate 
suToundings,  we  should  be  advancing  assertions  of  a  purely 
groundless  kind  in  making  any  proposition  as  to  the  way  in 
which  that  life  would  he  affected  by  the  extinction  of  the 
homan  race  and  the  rest  of  the  organic  types  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  sum-total  of  pgychical  experience  may, 
for  all  we  know,  be  as  little  aSected  by  the  disappearance  of 
those  finite  centres  of  experience  called  human  souls  as  the 
Barn-total  of  the  energy  of  a  material  system  is  by  the  trans- 
ference of  enei^  from  one  of  its  parts  to  another. 

And,  whatever  we  may  think  upon  this  last  point,  it  is  at 
least  evident  that  you  cannot  assert  that  the  univerBe  as  a  whole 
either  progreeaes  or  retrogresses,  without  violating  the  most 
general  and  indispensable  of  all  methodological  principles — the 
principle  that  every  change  has  its  sufficient  reason  in  the 
totality  of  its  conditions,  or  that  ex  nihilo  mhil  fit.  This  prin- 
ciple is  susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  different  forms  of  state- 

'  It  U  natonl  to  think  ol  the  hypothwes  which  hara  baon  put  [Dnrard  to  upUin 
the  pieMnce  of  life  on  our  planet  hy  suppoaiog  it  iiitradacsd  by  malMric  fragment* 
or  ui  exploded  pUoet. 
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ment,  none  of  them  quite  aaiMactorHj  expressing  its  meaning 
without  uomeaning  "  sTmbolic "  additions,  but  all  poioting  to 
the  same  intellectual  necessity  of  holding  that,  if  you  could  only 
see  the  whole  of  the  &cbs,  you  would  find  that  the  complete 
reality  after  the  change  is  identical  with  the  complete  reality 
before  it.  The  principle  cannot  indeed  be  demonstrated,  and 
naturally  not,  for  it  is  a  methodological  asHumption  inevitably 
involved  in  all  demonstration  of  anything.  But  it  is  amply 
justified  by  the  conedderation  that  if  we  abandon  it  we  have 
at  the  same  time  to  abandon  the  whole  attempt  at  rational 
explanation  of  anything.  There  is  a  fundamental  inconsistency 
in  all  theories  of  the  world  which  allow  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  justifying  "  free  will "  or  "  real  creative  activity,"  to 
desert  this  principle  of  identity  or  causation  or  uniformity,  or 
whatever  else  you  please  to  call  it.  It  is  true  that  if  you  push 
the  principle  to  its  full  extent  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
change  is  a  mere  illusion  arising  fix>m  the  limitation  of  our 
intellectual  outlook — what  Herbatt  would  call  au  "  accidental 
aspect "  of  things,  and  so  ends  by  abolishing  itself,  but  at  the 
point  at  which  it  vanishes  explanation  also  ceases  to  be  possible 
With  the  doctrine  that  "  rationality  "  or  "  expheability  "  is 
not  the  last  word  about  the  world  we  have  no  quarrel ;  indeed, 
on  occasion  we  should  be  as  forward  as  any  one  to  maintain 
that  experience  of  every  kind  contains  something  more  than 
mere  "  reason,"  and  is  ultimately  inexplicable ;  but  we  must 
also  insist  that  so  long  as  you  profess  to  be  keeping  to  the 
work  of  explanation  you  must  also  keep  to  the  methodological 
principle.  To  adhere  in  general  to  the  methodological  principle 
of  sufficient  reason,  but  with  a  mental  reservation  in  favour  of 
the  phenomena  of  human  volition,  is,  like  Diana  Capilet,  to  be 
"  like  an  old  glove,"  to  "  go  off  and  on  at  pleasura"  For  the 
sake  of  making  our  position  on  this  important  point  fully  clear 
we  shall  append  a  supplementary  note  at  the  end  of  the 
present  chapter,  and  will  refer  the  reader  thither  for  a 
completer  discussion.  We  content  themselves  here  with  the 
recognition  that  the  limits  of  the  validity  of  the  principle 
coincide  with  the  limits  of  scientific  theory.  Ultimately  vahd 
or  not,  it  is  at  least  so  valid  that  no  explanation  of  anything 
can  afford  to  disr^rd  it ;  the  moment  you  cease  to  apply  it 
you  have  also  to  cease  from  "  explaining  "  things. 

Google 
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Now  it  is  clear  .that  all  theoiiea  about  prc^ireas  being  lui 
ultimate  cbaiacteristic  of  the  world  as  a  whole  come  at  once 
into  coutlict  with  the  methodolc^ical  principle  of  sufficient 
reaaoD.  They  aie  all — in  whatever  form  they  present  them- 
selves, whether  enunciated  by  theoaophists  or  by  eTolutionary 
biologists — attempts  to  get  something  out  of  nothing,  to  find  in 
the  event  what  is  not  provided  for  in  its  conditions.  If  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  be  valid,  it  n^ust  be  possible  to 
show  that  all  that  is  included  in  the  event  is  in  aojne  sense 
included  in  the  conditions;  the  appearance  in  the  event,  or 
"  consequent,"  as  it  is  not  altc^ther  happily  called  by  inductive 
log^tdans,  of  any  peculiarity  which  cannot  be  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  conditions — or  "  antecedeats  " — as  hitherto 
ascertained,  must  be  sufficient  warrant  For  the  assumption  that 
subsequent  investigation  will  reveal  the  presence  of  conditions 
as  yet  not  suspected  Change  can  only  be  understood  on  the 
principle  involved  in  all  attempts  at  explanation,  by  showing 
that  if  you  take  into  account  the  whole  facts,  you  will  find  that 
the  reality  is  the  same  at  last  as  at  first.  This  is  the  real  gist 
of  oil  assertions  about  the  occurrence  of  change  being  regulated 
by  unchanging  law ;  the  "  unchangeability  "  of  the  "  laws  "  of 
Nature  means  that — rightly  viewed  in  their  full  relation  to 
one  another — the  "  fects  "  or  "  things  "  have  not  changed.  And 
if  the  "  facts,"  or  the  facia  totius  universi,  as  viewed  by  an 
experience  capable  of  taking  in  all  the  facts  "  at  a  gulp," '  do 
not  change,  then  prepress  is  not  an  ultimate  characteristic  of 
retdity,  or,  in  other  words,  would  lose  all  its  meaning  for  us  if 
we  could  do  what  we  are  always  trying  with  very  partial 
succeas  to  do — "  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whola" 

In  case  the  foregoing  line  of  argumentation  should  seem 
to  readers  who  care  little  about  the  abstract  logic  of  scientific 
method  merely  formal,  I  go  on  to  show,  by  an  appeal  to  more 
concrete  qualities  of  the  processes  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  our  physical  and  psychical  sciences,  that  "  evolution  " — and 
therefore  a  fortiori  progress — loses  all  meaning  as  soon  as 
you  allow  yourself  to  r^ard  it  as  characteristic  of  the  whole 
universe.  For  "  evolution  " — however  else  we  may  agree  to 
define  it — is  at  any  rate  universally  admitted  to  be  a  process 
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of  the  gradual  adaptatdoo  of  "  inaer  "  to  "  outer  "  relations,  or, 
more  specificallyj  if  we  adopt  the  standpoint  of  biolc^ical 
evolution,  of  "  oiganism  "  to  "  enTiromnent."  It  is  aasumed 
then  in  the  veiy  concept  of  "  evolution  "  that  there  are  two 
interacting  systems  concerned  in  the  process,  of  which  one  ie 
relatively  stable  and  the  other  relatively  mobile.  In  the 
biological  world  it  is  the  environment  which  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  fixed,  and  the  organism  which  changes  fixim  a 
condition  of  lees  to  one  of  greater  conformity  with  the 
surroundings.  In  the  world  of  hnman  thought  and  action, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  becomes  more  and  more  the  case, 
as  intelligent  purposes  emerge  from  the  original  chaos  of 
instincts  and  impulses,  that  the  ideals  of  the  organism,  re- 
maining themselves  relatively  fixed,  bring  about  transforma- 
tions  in  the  enTironment,  which  then  in  turn  reacts  upon  and 
modifies  the  social  ideals  by  which  it  has  been  itself  created. 
In  either  case,  however,  the  "  evolution "  is  manifestly  a 
process  involving  two  interacting  factors,  a  more  and  a  less 
stable.  Whatever  "  evolves "  does  so  under  the  stress  of 
surroundings  which  are  relatively  to  itself  permanent  and 
fixed ;  without  the  pressure  of  these  permanent  surroundings 
there  would  be  nothing  to  initiate  or  control  the  evolutionaiy 
process.  Now  in  an  imaginary  case  of  an  evolation  of  the 
"  Universe "  or  "  God,"  one  of  the  two  interacting  (actors — 
the  permanent  one — is  ex  hypothesi  absent  If  "God"  or 
the  "  Universe  "  evolved  it  would  be  because  they  were  gradu- 
ally transformed  from  without  by  the  pressure  of  eztenial 
circumstances ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  they  would  not 
really  be  "  God  "  or  the  "  Universe  " — would  not  be  the  whole 
of  reality  but  only  a  subordinate  part  of  it.' 

1  In  denying  the  tvolDtion  of  Ood  or  the  UniTeru  I  am  lammlag  tbtt  thoM 
twma  mre  imdcntood  u  nMdM  for  the  full  and  fioal  reality,  the  fonni]  chanot«riitic* 
of  which  metaphyiics  seeki  to  define.  A  finite  "  Ood  "  limited  by  wme  nnknowi 
BitenuU  reality  independeDt  of  himaelT,  or  a  "  Uiiirane  "  depandest  upon  the  will  of 
a  creator  eiternal  to  itwl^  might  no  doubt  be  h^  without  ooDtradiction  to  ba 
capable  of  evolTing.  Bat  a  finite  Ood  it  not  the  Deity  at  any  consideraUs  religiaa. 
and  a  "UniversB"  with  a  creator  oatiide  it  would  not  be  the  "UaiTene"  of  the 
philaaopher.  The  theiatic  reader  will  underatsnd  that  I  am  not  eipreedng  any 
opinion  hare  for  or  against  the  hypotheeie  of  ■  creator  " external  to"  Uie  worM.  I 
only  argne  that  if  there  it  a  God  eiternal  to  the  world,  the  term  "Unirene" 
properly  includea  both  God  and  the  world  together.  In  our  chapter  on  "  Beligion 
we  shall  nee  that  there  is  moat  cwtaioly  a  senae  in  which  "Gad"ialeee  Ihui  tke 
"  Ahaolata  "  or  "  UniTers^"  and  may  therefore  be  aald  to  "erolTe  "  wiUont  iahcfeot 
abanidity.  , 
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The  whole,  we  can  now  see,  cannot,  without  absurdity,  be 
said  to  "  evolve "  at  all,  nor  yet  to  "  progress."  If  the 
Universe  as  a  whole  changes,  the  process  of  change  must  be 
one  not  of  "  evolution  "  but  of  conditionless  and  inexplicable 
"  absolute  becoming."  It  would  be  a  series  of  changes  taking 
place  under  pressure  of  no  external  conditions,  and  therefore 
no  evolution  ;  it  would  be,  ou  the  principle  ex  nikilo  nikil,  a 
series  of  changes  in  which  after  all  nothing  is  changed,  and 
therefore  no  progress.  In  a  word,  it  would  be  a  process 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  any  of  us  except  those,  if  there 
are  still  any  of  them  left,  who  believe  the  succession  of 
Hegelian  cate^ries,  each  produced  out  of  the  bowels  of  its 
predecessor  by  an  internal  necessity,  to  be  in  some  amazing 
BEDse  an  actual  movement  on  the  part  of  things.'  Universal 
progresB,  the  "  evolution  of  God,"  we  may  see  to  be  phrases 
vhicb,  whatever  their  meaning,  at  any  rate  do  not  express  an 
nltimate  metaphysical  truth. 

Prepress  then  is  not  an  ultimate  reality ;  it  would  have 
DO  meaning  for  an  experience  at  once  all-embracing  and  setf- 
consistent ;  it  is  only  so  long  as  we  are  compelled  to  study 
(he  iacta  of  life  piecemeal,  only  so  long  as  we  "  see  in  part 
and  prophesy  in  part,"  that  any  series  of  events  appears  to 
OB  to  be  characterised  by  progresss  or  the  opposite.  Or,  in 
Herbartian  phrase,  progress  is  only  an  "  accidental  aspect "  of 
the  partial  and  incomplete  systems  into  which  the  single 
world-system  is  broken  up  by  our  imperfect  and  fr^mentary 
apprehension.  If  we  could  see  the  whole  where  we  only  see 
the  separate  parts  we  should,  to  resort  to  our  former  illustra- 
tion, find  that  the  whole  world-system  has  neither  gained  nor 
lost  by  the  gains  or  losses  of  the  partial  systems,  any  more 
than  any  great  material  system  gains  or  loses  by  the  trans- 
lemnce  of  enei^  from  one  of  its  component  sub-systems  to 
another.  The  world-system,  whether  or  not  "  conservative," 
in  the  spedal  sense  attached  to  the  word  in  modem  physics, 
ia  certainly  conservative  in  the  sense  that  it  remains  un- 
changed amid  all  the  manifold  apparent  changes  that  bewilder 
ns  so  long  as  we  attend  only  to  the  parts  and  not  to  the 

'  Ai  to  Uie  impcwdbility  of  an  "  alMolotea  Werdan,"  tee  furtber  tbe  ■upplemant- 
■T  note  at  the  uid  of  thli  ohaptar.  I  ma;  oIbq  refer  to  tha — In  mj  judgment — 
"laMWBrable  ugnmeaU  of  Mr.  Bradlej  In  Appearante  and  Stalily,  p.  MO  (firrt 

BtitiOD). 
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whole.  It  follows  then  that  "  moral  progress "  cannot,  any 
more  than  progress  in  general,  be  intelligibly  asserted  of 
the  world-system  as  a  whole,  and  would  have  no  meaning  ibi 
a  complete  or  "  pure "  experience.  From  the  metaphysical 
point  of  view,  therefore,  for  which  all  that  does  not  belong  to 
"  pure  "  experience  must  be  pronounced  illusory,  moral  progren 
must  manifestly  be  no  more  than  an  illuBion. 

We  may,  however,  still  ask  whether  progress  is  or  is  not 
a  final  and  ultimate  &ct  for  ethics  and  the  other  sciences 
which  confine  their  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  human  life 
without  troubling  about  the  relation  of  those  phenomena  to 
the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  universe.  In  other  words,  wb 
may  ask  how  for  is  the  common  assumption  that  the  history 
of  civilisation  is  one  of  continuous  prepress  borne  out  by  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  facts  of  ethica  and  sociok^, 
apart  from  metaphysical  reflection  upon  them?  Judged  by 
purely  human  standards,  has  the  history  of  man's  career  on 
the  earth  been  on  the  whole  one  of  continuous  and  all-round 
advance  ?  It  is  not  dif&cult,  I  think,  to  see  that  the  answer 
to  this  question  must  be  a  negative  one.  Just  as  we  have 
found  that  what  when  regarded  in  abstraction  appeared  to  be 
progress  was  really  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  whole 
world-system  unchanging  self-maintenance,  so,  even  within 
lesser  systems,  such  as  the  history  of  our  planet  or  of  our 
species,  apparent  progress  will  constantly  be  found  on  doeer 
examination  to  be  compensated  by  corresponding  loes.  The 
wider  the  area  of  fact  over  which  our  observations  extend,  the 
fewer  traces  shall  we  find  of  anything  like  loss  or  gain  to  the 
system  under  examination  as  a  whole ;  the  more  narrowly 
defined  the  object  of  our  enquiries  the  greater  the  appearance 
of  gain  and  loss  without  corresponding  compensation. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  apparent  progress  of  the  human  nc& 
In  numbers,  in  civilisation,  in  intelligence,  the  human  race 
has  admittedly  advanced  greatly  even  within  historical  tinte& 
But  the  moment  we  cease  to  treat  humanity  as  an  isolated 
phenomenon,  and  view  it  in  relation  to  the  general  life  of  oui 
planet,  we  see  that  these  gains  to  the  human  species  ate 
compensated  by  losses  to  the  wider  system  of  which  humanity 
is  a  part.  If  man  has  increased  in  numbers  he  has  ei- 
terminated,  and  is  steadily  exterminating,  whole  species  of  his 
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animal  rivals ;  he  has  eztiipated  from  the  sites  of  his  towns 
and  cities  a  whole  world  of  vegetable  life  of  different  kinds, 
aod  he  is  even  now  destroying  the  forest  vegetation  of  the 
planet  at  a  rate  that  apparently  threatens  within  a  calculable 
time  to  affect  the  general  conditions  of  organic  existence. 
ThoB  if  there  is  more  sentience  and  iatelligence  of  a  high 
type  upon  the  planet  at  this  moment  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  its  history,  there  is  probably  also  vastly  less  sentience 
asd  intelligence  of  a  lower  type ;  what  has  been  gained  in 
intensity  has  been  lost  in  extent 

In  the  same  way  we  can  see  that  man  has  purchased  his 
intellectual  and  moral  advance  from  the  condition  of  the  brute 
at  the  cost  of  losing  various  more  or  lees  physical  qualities  to 
which  a  certain  value  must  certainly  be  ascribed.  Without 
congregating  into  great  cities  and  following  settled  and 
sedentary  ways  of  life,  we  could  not  have  gone  very  iar  to  the 
development  of  the  speculative  intellect,  but  we  have  had  in 
the  course  of  the  process  to  sacrifice  the  quick  tiye  and  keen 
scent  as  well  as  the  hardy  vigour  of  the  nomad  semi-savage. 
We  have  had  to  sacrifice  too  his  happy  insensibility  to  pain 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  suppose  most  of  us  would  faint  with 
extreme  pain  under  operations  which  the  more  primitive  races 
Kern  to  sustain  without  any  visible  discomfort.  It  is  said,  for 
ins^nce,  of  the  Maoris,  that  when  boots  were  first  seen  among 
them  there  was  a  great  demand  for  the  new  article  of  self- 
sdomment,  and  that  natives  who  had  ignorantly  bought  boots 
which  were  too  small  for  their  feet  would  quietly  amputate 
as  many  toes  as  might  be  hecessary  rather  than  go  barefoot ! ' 
And  even  amongst  ourselves,  if  medical  men  may  he  believed, 
the  difference  between  the  studious  and  sedentary  classes  and 
the  robust  out-of-door  labourers  in  respect  of  sensibility  to 
puin  is  something  prodigious. 

Look  where  we  will,  a  close  inspection  seems  to  reveal 
to  us  compensations  alike  for  the  gains  and  for  the  losses 
oE  civilisation.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  to  be  had  for 
nothing ;  the  history  of  the  human  species  and  the  history 
of  civilisation  alike  show  us  how  every  gain  in  con- 
wntmted    intensity   of   mental    life    has    been    paid    for    by 
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the  sacrifice  of  Bomething  of  its  origiaal  diffused  extenat;. 
That  man  may  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly,  the 
animal  and  vegetable  speciea  which  cannot  be  turned  into 
ministers  to  his  neceseitiee  or  his  comforts  are  being  slowly 
exterminated ;  that  civilised  man  may  exercise  the  full  powers 
of  his  intellect,  his  less  advanced  brethren  in  America  aod 
Australia  ure  being  gradually  but  surely  driven  out  of  exist- 
ence.^ And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  life  that  disappears  is  not 
simply  replaced  by  fresh  life,  including  all  the  old  qualitiea 
along  with  new  ones ;  if  new  psychical  qualities  emerge  in  the 
course  of  man's  movement  from  savagery  to  civilisation,  the 
old  ones  also  fall  away.  It  ie  clear  then  that  neither  for 
man  nor  for  life  on  our  planet  can  the  path  of  evolution  be 
said  to  be  one  of  pure  and  simple  gain ;  the  gains  must  be 
discounted  by  the  varions  losses  at  the  price  of  which  thej 
have  been  won. 

Yet  when  we  look  back  on  human  history  it  is  manifest 
that,  judging  by  any  conceivable  standard,  the  gains  accruing 
to  man  from  his  movement  out  of  savagery  to  civilisation  mnst 
be  reckoned  as  greater  than  the  accompanying  losses.  So  long 
as  we  confine  our  attention  to  mankind  only,  or  rather  that 
part  of  mankind  which  has  really  enjoyed  the  intellectual  and 
ffisthetio  life  of  civilisation,  the  net  result  of  the  whole  bistor? 
appears  to  be  an  enormous  profit.  Judging  by  the  only  finally 
intelligible  standard  of  "  worth," — the  standard  of  lasting  and 
unconditional  satisfaction, — which  of  us  would  hesitate  to  admit 
that  the  life  of  the  instructed  intellect  and  the  cultivated  taste 
is  many  times  more  than  worth  the  loss  of  the  physical  and 
mental  good  quaUties  of  savage  life  ?  Which  of  us,  among 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  good  loof  over  our 
heads  and  a  constant  supply  of  wholesome  food,  but  would 
allow  that,  even  with  respect  to  its  material  aspects  alone, 
civilisation  is  superior  to  savagery  ?  Whether  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  facts  of  civilised  life  would  not  modify 
our  first  judgment  is  another  question,  and  one  that  deserves 
some  consideration. 

Can  we,  it  might  be  asked,    honestly   say,   with  a  full 

1  The  remorkabls  increase  in  tbe  Dative  popnlatioii  of  South  Africa 
on  tha  slnlitloa  of  Ditive  sovarsigDties  auy  seem  to  contradict  tbis  stitemuit. 
thoughtfal  Dien,  I  beliere,  agree  in  regarding  thi*  increue  u  a  Tsrjr  leTioai  n 
to  eiTillsaUan  in  that  continent. 
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Jmowledge  of  the  life  of  squalor  and  griBding  penury  to 
vhicb  our  industrial  sTstem  condemns  a  large  proportioQ 
(tf  those  who  are  employed  in  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  civilisation,  that  universally  and  without  qualification  a 
condition  of  things  in  which  thoae  who  have  are  kept  iu  the 
enjoyments  suitable  to  their  refined  tastes  by  the  squalid  slavery 
cf  those  who  have  not  is  really  an  advance  upon  a  ruder 
condition  in  which,  if  there  were  none  of  the  refinements  of 
civilisation  for  the  few,  there  was  at  least  plentiful  food  and 
ttfsh  air  for  the  many  ?  The  more  clear-headed  and  thorough- 
going among  our  Socialists  are  evidently,  if  one  may  ai^e 
from  their  undi^uised  hankerii^  after  the  village  commune, 
of  opinion  that  the  advance  has  not  been  real.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  the  market  is  flooded  with  all  sorts  of  quack 
schemes  for  retaining  the  high  culture  which  civilisation  has 
brought  to  the  few  without  the  servitude  more  or  less  galling 
which  it  has  imposed  upon  the  many.  But,  without  launcliing 
ODt  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  these  semi-socialistic  theories, 
which  Would  be  quite  out  of  place  iu  a  work  like  the  present, 
I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  various  schemes  of 
"municipal  socialism,"  "profit  sharing,"  etc.,  which  stop  short 
of  aiming  at  the  complete  abolition  of  a  wage-earning  class 
•%>endent  upon  its  masters  for  the  very  necessaries  of  existence, 
only  touch  the  fringe  of  the  question. 

I  am  far  from  denying  the  usefulness  of  many  of  these 
achemee  as  palliatives  of  suffering  incidental  to  the  progress 
of  dvilisation,  but  I  must  absolutely  deny  that  any  one 
of  them  would  ever  put  a  final  end  to  that  exploitation 
of  the  unskilled  many  by  the  skilful  few  on  which  our 
modem  civilisation  is  built.  While,  as  for  the  more 
Ihoiough-going  plans  of  complete  socialism  which  do  propose 
(he  abolition  of  the  wage-earning  classes  and  the  <^ribu- 
tion  both  of  culture  and  of  the  labour  incidental  to  it 
over  the  whole  community  indifferently,  I  need  only  say  here 
that,  even  when  they  are  not  in  open  conflict  with  economic 
law,  they  are  clearly  such  as  would  only  succeed  in  getting  rid 
of  the  evils  of  modem  civilisation  by  suppressing  its  compen- 
aationa  Under  all  of  them,  if  want  and  squalor  diminished, 
BO  would  learning  and  scientific  research  and  high  artistic 
production.     How  manifest,  for  instance,  it  is  that  there  would 
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be  little  opportuiiity  in  the  idyllic  village  communities  imagined 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  Morris  for  the  prosecution  of  studies 
involving  the  use  of  great  libraries  or  great  laboratories.  The 
lepubtic  of  that  illustrious  poet's  dream  would,  I  fancy,  have 
as  little  need  of  chemists  or  mathematicians — we  will  not 
magnify  our  office  by  saying  "  or  of  philoeophers  " — as  the  lees 
lovely  republic  that  guillotined  Bailly  and  Lavoisier.  If  you 
are  to  have  &  high  and  vigorous  scientific  life  in  your  eom- 
munity  you  must  have  great  and  wealthy  centres  where  it 
may  flourish,  and  without  our  huge  industrial  organisation  you 
caimot  have  these  centres. 

No  doubt  there  are  Socialists  who  im^ine  a  future  in 
which  the  wage-earning  class  might  he  abolished,  and  yet  all 
the  varied  industrial  life  and  its  outgrowth,  the  varied  scientific 
and  literary  life  of  our  great  citiee,  still  continues  In  unabateal 
vigour.  To  me,  if  I  must  confess  it,  this  seems  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  prosaic  for  a  poetical  dream.  Fancies  like  thoee 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bellamy,  whose  noisy  rhetorical  romance  of  tbe 
future  attracted  some  attention  eight  or  ten  years  a^,  appear 
to  be  based  upon  a  complete  ignoring  of  the  psychological 
principle  so  vigorously  enforced  by  Plato,  that  no  man  can  be 
two  things  at  once.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  man  of  science  or  an 
artist  might  give  a  certain  part  of  his  day  to  such  unskilled 
labour  as  sweeping  or  porter's  work  without  necessarily  im- 
pairing bis  efficiency  as  a  man  of  science  or  an  artist,  thougb 
even  so,  there  would  always  be  the  danger  that  rough  manual 
labour  might  interfere  with  that  delicacy  of  hand  and  touch 
which  are  essential  qualifications  in  some  sciences  and  most  aite^ 
But  do  but  consider  the  case  of  "  skiUed "  labour,  i.e.  labour 
which  requires  the  elaborate  education  of  the  psycho-physical 
mechanism  into  certain  highly  complex  and  artificial  reactions. 
Labour  of  this  kind  not  only  takes  a  long  apprenticeship 
to  learn,  but  when  learned  is  rather  a  "  profession  "  than  a  mere 
trade,  and.  Like  all  other  professions,  sets  its  stamp  upon  tbe 
whole  physical  and  psychical  character  of  tbe  labourer.  The 
demand  that  work  of  this  kind  should  be  executed  in  the 
intervals  of  intellectual  exertion  amounts  to  a  demand  that  a 
man  should  be  efficiently  equipped  and  educated  for  two  pro- 
fessions at  once ;  what  that  means  let  any  man  judge  who  knows 
by  experience  how  hard  it  is  to  fit  himself  decently  for  one ! 
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As  Plato  knew  loDg  ago,  the  attempt  to  unite  two  pro- 
fessions commonly  ends  in  the  degradation  of  one  or  both 
into  mere  inefficient  dilettanteism.  The  idyllic  Socialists,  who 
evidently  expect  the  abolition  of  the  w^e-eaming  class  of 
professional  labourers  to  lead  to  the  diBappearance  of  Buch 
forms  of  industry  as  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  exertions  of 
a  small  village  commune  without  special  training,  are  clearly 
on  sounder  psychological  ground  than  this.  It  is,  I  fear,  an 
nnqnestionable  fact,  distressing  as  it  must  be  to  the  senti- 
mentalist, and  for  the  matter  of  that  to  every  humane  man, 
sentimentalist  or  not,  that  you  cannot  have  the  fullest  literary 
artifrtic  and  scientific  cultore  redding  in  the  chosen  few  among 
tbe  community  without  paying  the  price  of  an  industrial 
orgaoisation  which  condemns  huge  multitudes  to  a  condition 
of  unremitting  joyless  toil,  which  is  virtually  slavery,  and 
considerable  numbers  to  ever -increasing  penury  and  actual 
distreea  All  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is,  by  benevolent  labours 
properly  organised,  to  palliate  and  lessen  the  burden  imposed 
by  civilisation  on  those  whose  manual  labour  supplies  the 
neceeeary  physical  basis  for  the  growth  of  culture.  'Tis  a 
hateful  fact,  but  it  is  best  for  us,  not  only  as  students  of 
eChicai  theory,  but  as  practical  men,  to  look  it  now  and  then 
in  tbe  lace  without  evasion. 

If  we  are  asked,  then,  has  tbe  growth  of  our  civilisation 
leally  been  a  progress,  we  can  only  answer  Yes  and  No. 
Knowledge  and  art  and  cultivated  enjoyment  are  things  of 
worth,  and  the  development  of  civilisation  has  multiplied  many 
times  over  the  quantity  of  them  in  the  world ;  but  after  all 
the  proportion  of  persons  who  are  able  to  profit  by  them  is 
bnt  a  small  one.  Slavery  and  want  and  squalor  are  bad  things, 
&nd  in  so  far  ai  civilisation  is  bound  up  with  an  industrial 
system  which  entails  these  consequences,  civilisation  has  not 
been  a  pure  prt^resa.  Once  more,  the  impoesibUity  of  giving 
a  mngle  answer  to  a  question  about  progress  indicates  the 
radical  duality  of  the  ideals  we  inconsistently  attempt  to 
combme  in  our  standard  of  valuation.  If  you  judge  simply 
by  the  standard  of  increased  opportunity  for  full  psychical 
<levelcipment,  and  consequent  lasting  and  rich  satisfaction  for 
tboae  who  can  avail  themselves  of  those  opportunities,  the  world 
miiBt  be  said  to  be  the  richer  for  the  varied  forms  of  intellectual 
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life  which  characterifie  our  civiliBation.  If  you  judge  by  the 
standard  of  equal  diffuaioQ  of  opportunities  of  satisfaction  among 
the  members  of  the  community,  it  is  not  so  clear  what  your 
answer  to  our  question  will  be.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
social  Justice  the  pessimist  will,  I  fear,  always  be  able  to  make 
out  a  better  case  for  himself  than  it  is  altogether  agreeable  to 
contemplate. 

Of  course  our  remarks  have  necesBarily  been  very  abstract, 
and  the  optimist  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  produce  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  on  which  to  base  a  plea  in  arreat  of 
judgment.  One  or  two  optimist  arguments  may  be  disposed 
of  beforehand  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  might  otherwise 
be  perplexed  by  them.  (1)  It  may  be  said  that  civUifiation 
may  be  shown  to  be  a  blessing  even  to  its  iadnstrial  slaves  by 
the  decrease  in  mortality  and  the  increase  in  population  which 
accompany  it.  We  answer  that  it  is  feeling  not  mere  continu- 
ance of  existence  which  is  the  human  end.  A  man  would  be 
happier — would  have  enjoyed  a  more  continuous  life  of  satisfied 
feeling — who  led  with  average  success  the  life  of  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  savage  for  thirty  years,  and  then  was  clubbed 
and  eaten  by  his  enemy,  than  one  who  lived  to  be  fifty  or 
sixty,  but  was  all  the  time  being  slowly  worn  away  by  unre- 
mitting toil  for  the  barest  modicum  of  food  and  raiment  upon 
which  Ufe  can  be  supported.  It  is  mere  thoughtlessness  to 
-suppose  that  you  can  measure  the  worth  of  a  man's  life  to 
himself  by  years  and  months. 

(2)  Or  it  may  be  ui^d  that  all  but  the  lowest  claffiee 
of  wage-earners  have,  after  all,  a  less  hard  Ufe  than  that 
of  a  free  savage  or  semi-savage.  They  are  sure  of  a  meal, 
and  they  can  send  for  the  doctor  when  they  are  ill !  True, 
but  we  all  know  even  a  hard  life  is  more  enjoyable  when 
you  are  your  own  master  than  one  of  more  creature  com- 
forts in  which  you  are  some  one  else's  slave.  It  is  not 
because  the  slave  iB  not  fed  and  doctored  that  slaves  commonly 
strike  for  liberty.  And  when  one  reflects  on  the  kind  of 
existence  to  which  civilisation  has  damned  our  matcb-nLakeis 
and  pottery-makers,  one  scarcely  feels  inclined  to  excuse  the 
crime  because  the  sufferers  are  not  more  numerous.  The 
Spanish  girl's  apolt^  for  lier  baby  is  not  in  place  kere. 

(3)  The  optimist  may  plead — and  support  bis  plea  by  figures 
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—that  the  wage-eamers  were  worse  off  eighty  or  a  hundred 
jeaiB  ago  than  they  are  dow.  I  reply :  (a)  At  least  there  was 
\eea  "  pbosBy  jaw  "  and  lead-poieoning.  (&)  Such  improvements 
as  have  been  made  have  been  mainly  due  not  to  advance  in  mere 
iotellectoal  culture  but  to  the  efforts  of  conscious  benevolence, 
often  operating  in  a  way  which  tends  to  sacrifice  the  full 
eolttire  of  the  few  to  the  health  of  the  many.  Let  me  take 
an  instance.  I  suppose  we  should  all  consent — if  the  thing 
cannot  be  done  otherwise — to  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
match-making  workers  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  dangerous 
jellow  phoephorus,  even  if  the  cost  of  matches  has  to  be  doubled 
to  the  consnmer.  But  a  piece  of  benevolent  legislation  which 
compelled  the  consumer  to  pay  more  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
vould  eo  ipso  diminish  the  funds  he  can  afford  to  devote  to 
the  pursuits  of  the  higher  culture.  The  diminution  in  the 
case  su^eated  would  be  trivial,  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
principle. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  human  "  progress  "  in 
(be  moBt  general  sense  rather  than  of  what  would  com- 
monly be  called  specially  "  moral "  pn^rees.  We  must  now 
aak  what  it  is  that  is  meant  by  this  latter  term,  and  whether 
it  is  a  final  tact  of  human  life.  In  a  sense,  no  doubt,  all 
human  progress  might  be  said  to  be  "  moral "  progress,  inas- 
mneb  as  all  progress  means  closer  approximation  to  the  full 
nalisation  of  our  ideals  and  anticipations.  But  what  is  meant 
by  moral  progress  is  something  more  than  mere  complete 
lealiaation  of  an  ideal  What  we  mean  by  moral  progress  is 
prt^TEss  in  morality,  i.e.  a  closer  approximation  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  ethics.  That  ideal  is  itself,  as  we  have 
wen,  a  compromise,  and  may  be  roughly  described  as  the 
attainment,  by  each  member  of  the  community,  of  as  complete 
uid  permanent  satisfaction  as  be  can  enjoy  without  interfering 
<nth  the  claims  of  other  members  of  the  community  to  similar 
BAtiB&ction.  In  proportion  as  the  type  of  character  produced 
by  a  given  body  of  social  institutions  is  such  as  to  make  the 
Khievement  of  this  ideal  possible,  those  institutions  may  be 
»^  in  comparison  with  others  less  adapted  to  this  end,  to 
whibit  moral  progress. 

It  becomes  clear  from  this  statement  that  moral  progress 
>B  as  much  a  thing  of   a  double  aspect  as  the  moral  ideal 
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One  society  may  be  eaid  to  be  morally  in  advance  of 
another,  either  because  the  type  of  existeuce  it  secnne 
to  its  most  highly  favoured  members  is  richer  in  lastmg 
and  unconditional  satisfactions  than  are  possible  under  the 
second  social  system,  or  becatise  the  averse  standard  of 
lasting  content  is  higher,  though  the  actual  attainments  ot 
the  most  favoured  individuals  may  not  be  so  complete.  In 
practice,  I  suppose,  our  judgments  about  moral  progress  are 
based  upon  a  more  or  lees  incoherent  fusion  of  both  these 
principles,  though  it  is  generally  upon  the  equality  of  distribu- 
tion rather  than  upon  the  highest  level  of  individual  attain- 
ment that  we  lay  the  chief  emphasis. 

When  we  speak  of  our  own  current  moral  practice,  aa  we 
rightly  or  wrongly  often  do,  as  being  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
ancient  civilised  societies  of  Greece  and  fiome,  we  mean  not  so 
much  that  under  our  own  system  the  best  individual  characten 
are  greater  than  the  best  characters  among  the  men  of  old,  as 
that  the  general  standard  of  moral  practice  is  higher.  If  the  few 
do  not  rise  so  h^h,  neither  do  the  many,  as  we  congratulate 
ourselves,  sink  so  low.  Christianity,  we  commonly  believe — and 
I  am  not  here  either  supporting  or  attacking  the  proposition 
— Christianity  has  raised  the  standard  both  of  self-discipline 
and  of  self-sacrifice.  The  mass  of  mankind  have  more  definite 
ideals  of  self-culture  before  them  than  of  old,  they  respect 
themselves  more,  their  lives  are  more  marked  by  devotion  to 
purposes  more  rational  than  the  gratification  of  bodily  lusts ; 
they  have,  as  we  say,  something  to  live  for.  And  ChristiaDity 
has  also  deepened  men's  sense  of  their  common  member- 
ship of  one  great  society,  and  their  common  claim  upon  one 
another's  benevolence  and  compassion.  Hence  the  standard 
both  of  self-realisation  and  of  social  justice  is  higher  now  than 
at  any  previous  period  of  man's  history.  Men's  lives  are  less 
aimless,  and  at  the  same  time  less  selfish.  They  have  learned 
at  once  to  have  a  purpose  in  life,  and  not  to  have  purposes 
which  demand  the  ruthless  sacrifice  of  other  lives  to  peisonal 
satisfaction.  Thus,  says  the  pulpit,  when  we  compare  the  old 
with  the  modem  world,  we  find  evidence  of  moral  pn^frffls 
all  along  the  line. 

After  what  we  have  said  about  progress  in  general,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  shall  be  prepared  to  find  that  moral  progieffl 
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IB  not  effected  except  at  a  consiclerBble  cost  in  lose  of  some 
kmd  or  othar.  Still  a  further  question  remaiue  to  be  raised. 
It  were  at  least  conceivable  that  no  specifically  moral  quaUtiee 
have  to  be  sacriEced  to  the  attainment  of  moral  progress ; 
the  world,  it  may  be  said,  grows  from  age  to  age  more  moral, 
and  the  qualities  which  are  gradually  eliminated  from  life 
in  this  process  are  af^r  all  only  physical.  The  points  in 
which  the  fresh  unfettered  life  of  the  nomad  semi-savage 
hag  the  advantage  of  the  life  of  our  modem  centres  of  thought 
aod  industry  are  not  of  a  moral  kind.  It  is  only  in  physical 
hardihood,  steadiness  of  band  and  nerve,  quickness  of  eye 
and  nose  and  ear,  that  the  civilised  world  comes  badly  out  of 
the  comparison.  In  the  moral  qualities  of  self-control,  truth- 
Maeea,  mercy,  and  the  rest,  the  advantage  is  on  our  side. 
The  whole  price  we  have  paid  for  our  moral  advance  has 
been  the  loss  of  qualities  that  are  at  best  of  no  moral  worth. 
Hence,  it  might  be  ai^ed,  though  we  cannot  assert  that 
man's  apparent  progress  has  been  without  its  drawbacks,  we 
may  say  that  this  apparent  moral  progress  has  involved  no 
aqtect  of  Ttwral  retrogression. 

Against  this  view  of  the  case  there  are,  however,  the 
following  insuperable  objections.  (1)  It  is  quite  impossible, 
after  the  fashion  of  popular  philosophy,  to  draw  a  line  between 
qualities  that  are  moral  and  qualities  that  are  not  so.  What- 
ever is  felt  by  men  to  be  worth  having  at  all  has,  eo  ipto, 
moial  value,  or  rather,  moral  value  is  a  tautologous  expression, 
for  the  morality  of  a  quality  simply  means  its  felt  value. 
We  have  already  explained,  in  our  third  chapter,  that  the 
distinction  between  maiei  and  physical  qualities  is  simply 
one  of  convenience — qualities  of  temper,  taste,  and  mind  gener- 
ally being  called  moral  qualities,  par  excellence,  only  because 
they  are  more  directly  and  universally  of  advantage  to  the 
conununity  than  purely  physical  qualities.  The  best  proof 
of  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  ordinary  distinction  may  be 
obtained  by  making  the  attempt  to  draw  the  line  in  any 
single  case  between  the  merely  physical  disposition,  which  is 
Happoeed  to  have  no  moral  value,  and  its  "  moral "  analc^e. 
When,  for  instance,  does  "  physical "  courage  b^in  to  contain 
an  element  of  moral  value  ?  When  does  physical  chastity 
b^in   to  acquire   the  worth  you   suppose   to  belong  only  to 
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moral  continence  i  As  Mr.  Bradley  has  weU  said,  if  you  onca 
deny  that  such  a  quality  as  courage  has  a  moral  value  in 
those  cases  where  it  appears  to  be  purely  "  physical,"  you  will 
find  yourself  logically  driven  to  deny  that  it  ever  has  a  moral 
value  in  any  case.*  Whatever  is  the  object  of  approbation, 
has,  for  us  at  any  rate,  moral  worth. 

(2)  And  further,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  only  or  the 
most  important  losses  of  civilisation  have  been  merely  pbyacal 
qualities.  Think  for  a  moment  impartially  of  some  of  the 
qualities  apparently  possessed  by  our  semi-civilised  forefathera 
a  thousand  years  ago  or  more,  and  now  disappearing,  one  aSter 
the  other,  ^m  our  modem  civilisation.  Some  of  these  qualities 
you  may  reasonably  say  we  may  suffer  to  vanish  without  much 
lamentation.  Compared  with  ourselves,  our  ancestors  were 
cruel,  hasty,  intolerant,  selfish.  Mercifulness  to  our  enemies, 
patience  with  the  follies  of  our  friends,  tolerance  of  other 
men's  convictions,  regard  for  their  just  claims, — all  these  are 
among  the  gains  of  the  English  race  since  the  days  when  it 
first  CEune  over  to  conquer  and  plunder  in  our  island.  Some 
of  the  practices  of  our  fathers,  their  cuttings  of  "  ernes  "  upon 
the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  their  habit  of  settling  a  feud  by 
"  burning  in  "  a  man  with  all  his  old  folk  and  womenkind, 
appear  to  us  now  so  detestable  as  to  be  hardly  credible  of 
men  from  whom  we  boast  ourselves  to  have  derived  good 
part  of  our  best  qualities. 

Yet  our  ancestors,  at  their  worst,  if  we  will  but  re- 
cognise it,  had  the  good  qualities  of  their  defects.  And 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  have  unmistakably  the  defects  of 
our  good  quahties.  If  they  were  ruffians,  we  are  fast  be* 
coming  sentimentalists.  Along  with  the  cruelty  and  turbul- 
ence, civilisation  threatens  to  rob  us  of  the  courage,  the 
self-reliance,  the  promptitude  in  act  of  the  earlier  generations. 
We  are  less  cruel  in  our  enmities,  but  we  make  up  for  the 
change  by  a  subtler  and  viler  form  of  cruelty,  the  mercy 
that  "  pardons  those  that  kill."  We  are  less  rash  in  enfoiaog 
unreasonable  claims ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  leaning 
to  balance  reason  against  reason,  and  interest  against  intereet, 
in  a  way  that  in  many  cases  saps  the  very  springs  of  all 
resoluteness   in    act.     We  are    more  compassionate,  and  our 

'  ApptanMce  and  Reality,  p.  437,  rootnote. 
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compassion  is  continually  defeating  ita  own  objects  by  ex- 
pending itself  on  the  Bcoundrel  and  the  ne'er-do-well.  There 
is  a  conBtaatlj  growing  and  formidable  severance  among  us 
between  the  men  of  action  and  the  men  of  conscientious 
principla  Regard  for  moral  principle  is  more  and  more  tend- 
ing to  degenerate  into  a  scrupulosity  that  stands  f^hast  at 
ail  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  and,  by  a  natural  reaction, 
dedsion  and  energy,  divorced  from  conscience  and  principle, 
are  constantly  being  degraded  into  a  sort  of  theatrical  rufiBan- 
iam,  which  mokes  open  mock  of  all  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  honour  and  dishonour,  and  thinks  every  protest 
against  its  extravagances  amply  refuted  by  a  vulgar  gibe 
at  the  "  unctuous  rectitude "  that  shrinks  from  profitable 
villainy. 

These  may  sound  exa^^rated  phrases,  but  I  would 
nicest  to  any  one  who  objects  to  them  an  easy  test  of  their 
truth.  One  may,  I  suppose,  gauge  the  average  moral  opinion 
of  the  community  fairly  well  by  a  sufficiently  extensive 
examination  of  the  various  organs  of  pubUc  opinion  on  current, 
Bodal,  and  political  questions.  Now  I  put  it  to  any  unbiassed 
reader,  whether  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  major  part  of 
our  public  press  is  at  this  moment  so  permeated  with  the 
dry  rot  of  a  silly  sentimentalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
plague  of  a  blatant  "  Imperialism,"  that  glories  in  nothing 
so  much  as  its  indifference  to  every  considerstioQ  of  honour 
and  justice,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  a 
man  who  is  neither  a  knave  nor  a  fool  to  sympathise,  except 
by  accident,  with  the  utterances  of  the  oi^ns  of  any  of  our 
parties  on  any  social  or  even  political  question  of  moment. 
Theee  evU  qualitites,  it  may  be  said,  are  only  ephemeral, 
but  even  if  that  be  true  of  the  forms  of  expression  they 
obtain,  it  is  surely  not  true  of  the  spirit  either  of  sickly 
sentimentalism  or  of  swaggering  anti-sentimentaliem. 

Take  a  further  instance  of  the  way  in  which  changes 
wrought  in  the  form  of  society  cause  valuable  moral  qualities 
lo  disappear.  No  one,  I  im^ine, — at  least  no  one  who  candidly 
tries  to  look  facta  in  the  face, — can  doubt  that  in  many  ways  it 
would  be  a  moral  advance  if  the  national  jealousies  and  foolish 
commercial  rivalries  which  at  present  endajiger  the  peace  of  the 
world  were  to  give  place  to  broader  sympathies  and  a  more 
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rational  conception  of  national  interest.  In  many  ways  the 
world  would  be  the  better  for  it,  if  we  could  abolish  or,  at  any 
rate,  nuDimise  war.  At  the  same  time  who  can  doubt  that  if 
reason  and  humanity  ever  succeed  in  making  war  an  impoeai- 
bility  or  even  a  rare  contingency,  there  will  disappear  along 
with  the  need  for  exposure  in  the  field  much  of  the  high 
heroic  fortitude  which  we  now  prize  as  one  of  the  nobleet 
developments  of  the  ethical  character  > 

You  say  even  if  there  were  no  wars,  there  are  duugerR 
enoi^h  to  be  faced  at  home  in  time  of  peace, — there  k 
plenty  of  room  in  any  community  where  there  are  firemen 
and  policemen  and  doctors  for  the  practice  of  the  moat 
heroic  fortitude  and  self-devotion.  But  benevoleot  effort  is 
working  as  hard  to  diminish  the  risks  of  fire  and  murder 
and  infectiooB  disease  as  it  is  to  do  away  with  national 
enmities.  Who  can  doubt  that  society  would  gain  iu 
moral  vigour  in  some  ways  by  the  suppression  of  crime 
and  disease  as  well  as  by  the  abolition  of  the  follies  and 
jealousies  that  are  the  cause  of  war?  Thus  the  moral 
improvement  of  society  in  one  direction  would  seem  to  iovolve 
as  one  of  its  essential  coaditions  the  destruction  of  the  condi- 
tions which  call  into  being  one  of  onr  most  cherished  moral 
virtues.  War  and  peace  have  each  their  own  characteristic 
virtues  and  their  own  peculiar  vices,  and  if,  as  seems  the  case, 
the  general  moral  advancement  of  mankind  needs  to  be 
furthered  by  approximatioa  to  a  continuous  state  of  pe«ee, 
it  is  clear  that  general  moral  advancement  would  neoeasitato 
the  loss  of  some  moral  qualities  of  no  slight  value. 

There  is  in  all  this  nothing  at  which  we  have  any  reason  to 
be  surprised  after  the  results  reached  in  our  discussion  of  the 
moral  ideal.  Tlie  practicable  moral  ideal,  we  said,  is  eeseo- 
tially  a  compromise  effected  for  working  purj)osee  between 
two  different  aspects  of  the  good  which  are  perpetually 
tending  to  diverge  from  one  another.  We  ought  therefore 
to  expect  that  the  presence  of  these  imperfectly  reconciled 
tendencies  will  make  itself  felt  in  any  account  we  can  franie 
of  moral  progress.  What,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
impartial  distribution  of  satisfactions  over  the  whole  social 
area,  is  advance,  may  appear,  frnm  the  standpoint  of  highest 
attainable  individual  perfection,  retrc^reeaion  and  vie^  vena. 
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As  the  moral  ideal  itself  \b  not  eindeutig, — to  use  a  coQvenieiit 
and  scarcely  translatable  Teutonism, — we  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prised if  the  course  of  moral  development  should  admit  of  more 
than  one  interpretation. 

We  have  reached  our  present  result  by  a  comparison,  the 
lines  of  which  have  been  barely  indicated  in  what  has  been 
written  above,  between  the  civilised  and  the  primitive  stages 
of  one  and  the  same  uational  history.  Similar  inferences 
m^ht  have  been  drawn  from  a  comparison  between  our  own 
civilisation  and  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Unequal 
as  are  the  chances  of  satisfaction  afforded  by  our  modem  social 
institutions  to  different  individuals,  they  are  at  any  rate  less 
scandalously  unequal  than  was  the  case  under  the  highest 
civilisation  of  the  ancient  world.  The  proportion  of  persons 
excluded  &om  all  chance  of  participation  in  the  life  of  culture, 
high  as  it  is,  is  at  least  less  among  us  than  in  any  of  the 
older  communities  which  rested  upon  an  industrial  basis  of 
avowed  slavery.  The  very  hypocrisy  which  leads  us  to  deny, 
until  forced  into  confession,  that  the  thing  slavery  still  exists 
amoi^  us  under  fairer  names,  is  a  sign  of  our  advance,  for  it 
shows  that  we  are  at  least  aware  of  the  evil  and  ashamed 
of  it.  If  social  justice  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  comparison 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  made,  with  all  our 
shortcomings,  enormous  advances  upon  earlier  civilisations. 

If  the  standard  of  comparison  had  been  rather  the  complete- 
ness and  many-sidedness  of  the  fullest  individual  characters 
produced  by  different  types  of  social  order,  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  we  could  have  given  judgment  in  our  own  &vour.  With 
the  disappetu^nce  of  the  old  societies  in  which  learning  and 
culture  had  not  as  yet  become  professionalised,  and  in  which 
every  man  belonging  to  the  upper  class  or  dominant  race  had 
lifelong  leisure  to  devote  exclusively  to  intellectual  purstuts, 
there  has  disappeared  irrecoverably  something  of  the  grace 
and  charm  of  that  Hellenic  culture  in  which  the  deepest 
wisdom  was  wedded  to  the  utmost  felicity  of  expression  and 
dignity  of  manner.  The  works  of  the  wisest  and  moet 
eloquent  of  modem  sages  cannot  but  appear  tainted  vrith  the 
ill-mannered  and  clumsy  professionalism  of  the  sophist  when 
compared  with  the  awful  grace  of  Flato.  It  is  the  all  but 
complete  absence  of  all  that  we  understand  by  this  vrord 
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"  professionaUsin "  from  the  scientific  and  the  civic  life  of 
the  better  class  of  Greeks  that  gives  to  them  as  phUoeophers, 
as  soldiers,  and  as  etateemen,  a  certain  aii  of  combined  dignity 
and  frank  open-mindedness  which  we,  among  whom  every 
considerable  pvirsuit  has  become  for  good  or  bad  a  Srodwissen- 
schaft,  can  envy  but  do  not  know  how  to  reproduce.  I  need 
not  labour  my  point  any  further ;  the  little  that  baa  been  said 
may  suggest  to  the  reader  a  more  extended  train  of  reflection 
which  will,  I  think,  convince  him  that  such  moral  "  progress  " 
as  we  have  actually  made  since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
has  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  qualitiea  which  are  in 
themselves  of  high  moral  worth. 

What  is  the  upshot  of  all  this  argumentation  ?  Are  we 
to  assert  that  there  is  after  all  no  such  thing  as  moral  "  pro- 
gress "  in  the  world,  but  merely  changes  which  bring  us  neither 
nearer  to  nor  further  from  our  ideal  ?  Scarcely ;  for  us  the 
fact  that  the  all  but  unanimous  voice  of  instructed  men  who 
have  no  desire  to  pose  as  apologists  or  as  icoQOclasts  pronounces 
that  the  moral  tone  of  society  has  risen  since  the  days  of  the 
Greeks  or  of  our  own  fathers,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
progress  has  been  real.  like  other  questions  of  mere  ethics, 
the  question  whether  the  world  has  progressed  morally  during 
the  last  three  thousand  years  is  one  upon  which  the  orbis 
terraTum  must  be  the  only  and  the  final  judge.  But  we  say, 
first,  moral  progress  is  not  an  ultimate  fact ;  our  moral  gains, 
as  we  can  often  see  in  particular  cases,  have  had  to  be  paid 
for  by  losses  of  one  kind  and  another ;  and  next,  moral  progress 
is  progress  towards  the  realisation  of  an  ideal  built  on  com- 
promise— an  ideal  that  falls  to  pieces  the  moment  it  is  aubjected 
to  serious  and  honest  philosophical  analysis;  and  therefore 
what  appears  as  progress,  when  judged  with  special  reference 
to  one  of  the  materially  conflicting  aspects  of  the  ideal,  may 
be  looked  uj^n  as  retrogresmon  when  estimated  with  reference 
to  the  other. 

Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood  here.  As  I  have  said 
already  more  than  once,  on  the  whole  in  making  the  most 
of  your  own  life  you  are  also  doing  the  beet  you  can  for 
society.  The  conflicting  aspects  of  tibe  moral  ideal  are  after 
all  outgrowths  ^m  the  same  psychological  root  of  approbation, 
and  arise  by  divergent  evolution  from  within,  not  by  the 
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ftrtificial  forcing  together  from  without  of  independent  lines 
of  tboogbt  and  action.  So  with  all  moral  progress  towards 
the  ideal  We  may  well  admit  that,  on  the  whole,  such  a 
reo^anisation  of  eociety  as  increases  the  pressure  upon  each 
individual  of  the  claims  of  the  rest,  also  increases  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  aterage  individual  for  making  the  most  of  his 
own  gifts  and  talents.  M7  point  is  simply  that  this  average 
^n  has  been  purchased  by  the  loss  of  certain  elements  of 
value  from  the  few  supreme  products  of  our  social  culture. 
If  the  average  man  has  more  opportimitiea  for  making  the 
most  of  himself  in  England  to-day  than  he  would  have  had 
in  the  Athens  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  the  few  supreme 
individuals  have,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  rather  less.  It  is 
icarcely  possible  for  any  man  under  the  changed  conditions 
of  existence  to  realise  the  ideal  of  high  aud  perfect  self- 
cnltnre  as  the  PlatOB  and  Aristotles  could.  We  may  well 
acquifrsce  in  the  general  judgment  of  mankind  that  the  price 
is  worth  payii^,  but  we  should  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  paid. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  relative  progress  that  we 
admit  to  have  been  made  by  Christian  civilisation  there  is 
httle  need  to  speak  here  in  any  detail.  The  nature  of  it 
might  indeed  easily  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  practical  moral  ideal.  A  moral 
development  which  arises  from  the  very  struggle  of  mankind 
to  establish  a  type  of  society  permanently  secure,  as  far  as 
may  be,  from  attacks  from  without  and  from  dissolution  from 
nithin,  can  take  but  one  direction.  It  must  tend  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  creation  of  institutions  under  which  the 
opportunities  for  the  conflict  between  the  claims  of  self-culture 
aud  the  claims  of  social  justice  are  incieasiugly  diminished ; 
in  this  way  and  in  no  other  can  social  stability  be  ensured. 
And  we  said  in  our  last  chapter  that  this  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
course  which  has  been  followed  by  social — and  consequently 
by  moral — evolution. 

The  great  ethical  instrument  of  such  social  advance 
we  know  to  have  been  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of  common 
interests  and  sympathies  among  individuals  who  stood  out- 
side the  narrow  political  limits  which  were  in  the  main 
set  by   ancient   practice,  and    to  a    less  extent  by  andent 
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theory,  to  moral  obligatioD.  The  foundation  of  the  world* 
empires  of  Alexander  and  Oieaar  and  the  appearance,  almost 
contemporaneously  with  the  empire  of  the  Csesais,  of  a 
Church  with  a  universal  miesioa  and  a  thirst  for  aoiversal 
spiritual  domination  have  notoriously  been  the  chief  (acton 
in  the  creation  of  our  modern  type  of  civilisation.  Of  the 
two  influences  that  of  the  uiiiveraal  Church  must,  on  the 
whole,  be  regarded  as  the  more  abiding  and  the  more  potent 
Scarcely  had  the  Roman  Empire  fumifihed  the  Church  with 
the  necessary  machinery  for  its  world-wide  task  when  it  began 
itself  to  fall  to  pieces  under  the  pressure  of  the  barbarian  in- 
roads from  the  north  and  east  Slow  as  the  disintegration  of 
tbe  Imperial  ^tem  was,  it  has,  one  thinks,  been  by  now 
finally  effected.  Once  more  the  national  has  triumphed  over 
the  iiniversal  and  imperialistic  ideal  of  political  organisB- 
tion.  If  the  result  has  not  been  the  re-establishment  of  tbe 
narrowly  national  Hellenic  conception  of  moral  obligation, 
we  shall  not  be  iar  wrong  in  attributing  our  deliverance 
from  so  retrograde  a  development  to  the  infiuence  of  a  conunon 
Christianity  upon  peoples  who  have  hardly  anything  else  in 
common. 

Modem  humanitarian  sentiment  is  so  apt  to  dwell — and  not 
without  reason — upon  the  bad  side  of  Christian  cosmopolitanian, 
its  religious  persecutions  and  wars  for  a  creed,  that  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  to  point  out,  what  is  surely  obvious  enough,  that 
these  hateful  phenomena  are  simply  the  reverse  side  of  tbe 
operation  of  a  beneficial  sentiment.  Wars  between  nations  of 
different  confessions  are,  after  hU,  a  significant  indication  of 
their  rect^ition  of  interests  and  ties  which  are  more  than 
merely  national  The  strife  of  creeds,  with  all  its  abominations, 
is  simply  the  other  side  of  the  humanitarian  spirit  itself.  If 
there  were  no  ware  of  religion  in  the  Hellenic  world,'  the 
cause  lay  not  in  any  broad  spirit  of  intellectual  tolerance,  but 
in  the  narrowness  and  exclusiveness  of  the  Greek  ethical  ideals- 
It  is  to  the  strength  of  the  Christian  sentiment  of  cosmo- 
politanism that  we  owe  it  that  the  confiict  between  our 
patriotic  and  our  humanitarian  ideals  affords  the  impartial 
student  of  current  ethical  opinion  so  striking  an  illustrstioo  of 
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the  iDternal  contradiction  and  duality  which  we  have  found  to 
lie  at  the  very  root  of  morality.' 

Out  retlectlona  upon  progress  thus  lead  us  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  we  have  already  reached  in  our  account  of  the  moral 
ideal  If  progress  were  found  to  be  a  process  of  coDtinuous 
approximation  to  a  single  coherent  and  all-embracing  social 
ideal,  there  would  be  some  case  for  the  view  that  metaphyeics 
can  supply  us  with  an  account  of  that  ideal  But  if  progress 
towards  the  realisation  of  some  aspects  of  the  ideal  is  only  to 
be  got  by  neglecting  other  aspects,  then  once  more  we  must 
claim  that  the  ideal  is  itself  full  of  contradiction  and  confusion. 
If  it  be  true  that  all  moral  progress  is  effected  by  the  loss  of 
qualities  of  confessed  moral  value,  then  once  more  we  have 
rfiowD  that  the  theories  and  hyjMtbeses  of  ethics  are  a 
necessarily  imperfect  and  self-contradictory  attempt  to  unite 
in  one  consistent  system  re&actory  and  inconsistent  aspects  of 
the  world  of  experienced  fact.  The  point  of  view  of  a  "  pure  " 
experience,  from  which  all  this  confusion  and  conflict  would 
be  seen  to  be  only  apparent,  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be, 
attained  so  long  as  we  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  science 
of  ethics. 

And  the  moment  we  make  this  admission  we  are  also  confess- 
ing that  we  caimot,  as  moralists,  say  what  or  how  great  modi- 
fications of  our  characteristic  point  of  view  would  be  necessary 
before  the  standpoint  of  "  pure "  experience  could  be  reached. 
If  all  the  concepts  we  have  ss  moralists  to  operate  with — 
"self,"  "  self-culture,"  " benevolence,"  "  progress,"  and  the  rest 
— involve  the  presence  of  an  unknown  amount  of  error,  arising 
bom  our  inability  to  see  the  whole  facts  of  existence  at  once, 
then  ethics,  however  great  its  value  as  a  provisional  description 

'  It  ii  ouy,  of  iMurae,  to  deny  the  «iiat«nce  ot  a  conflict  b;  wtting  op  either 
" II7 eoimtry,  right  orwroog  !  "  or  "  HDmaiiity  before  my  country  !"u  absolnte  and 
■niqilatioaable  moral  principles.  Bnt  1  do  not  tnvj  the  Intellectoal  condition  of  any 
one  who  ii  content  to  aocspt  matima  of  thin  kind  withont  ■erioos  mlBgiring.  Of 
anna,  it  is  once  more  true  that  tm  the  irkoU  yoD  •erre  the  cause  of  hitmenity  by 
•erring  your  coDotry'B  intaresta,  but  it  aaema  irrational  to  deny  the  poaaibility  of  a 
mUdaD.  It  ii  at  least  barely  thinkable  that  under  ceitain  circumiitanceB  humanity. 
u  a  whole,  might  viaibly  stand  to  gain  by  the  destrnctiou  of  such  au  Institntioo  bk 
the  Britiih  Empire,  ^^lat  would  be  duty  of  an  English  citizen  in  auch  a  case  1  I 
U  Icaft  du  not  nee  bow  to  answer  the  question  on  theoretical  groandi.  Practically, 
t  nppoee,  the  course  approved  by  the  ganeral  conscience  would  be  to  do  bU  yon  can 
to  keep  your  country  from  acting  "wrongly,"  but,  if  you  [ail,  to  stand  by  your  country 
when  the  criaii  comes,  "right  or  wrong,"  through  thick  and  thin.  But,  like  other 
pnctlcally  idrimble  eoaisee,  this  is  a  mere  nn^nincipled  compromise. 
Z 
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of  facts  only  partially  understood,  given  us  no  finally  satiafactoiy 
account  of  anything.  It  is  not  in  this  mass  of  convenient 
asBumptions  which  you  must  not  question,  and  confusions  that 
you  must  not  attempt  to  clear  up,  that  the  speculative  intellect 
can  find  permaoeDt  satisfaction  for  its  demand  for  an  account 
of  facte  which  shall  be  all-inclusive  and  finally  free  from 
internal  contradiction. 

Ethics,  in  a  word,  commits  both  the  faults  which  our  fitst 
chapter  found  to  be  inseparable  from  merely  provisional 
descriptions  of  the  world ;  it  mutilates  the  facts  it  sets  itself 
to  deecribe,  and  it  contradicts  itself  in  its  account  of  them. 
Nor  can  you,  we  must  add,  get  rid  of  either  vice  by  devotaiK) 
to  the  other.  If  you  mutilate  the  facts  still  further  by  ruling 
out  all  that  will  not  come  under  some  one  aspect  of  the  ideal, 
such  as  self-realisation  or  social  service,  the  remainder  will,  as 
we  have  found,  be  no  less  full  of  contradiction  than  before. 
If  you  resolve  to  include  them  all,  careless  whether  or  not 
your  account  does  not  assume  contradictory  principles,  you  will 
still  find,  so  long  aa  you  do  not  widen  your  view  till  it  takes 
in  ail  the  facts  of  human  life,  and  indeed  of  the  world's  history, 
that  there  are  relevant  facts  you  have  neglected.  And  whwi 
you  do  include  all,  your  science  has  ceased  to  be  ethica  Tou 
are  in  the  same  dilemma  which  confronts  you  whenev^  you 
try  to  treat  the  propositions  of  any  departmental  Boience 
as  absolute  philosophical  truth.  You  cannot  get  a  finally 
coherent  account  of  any  facts  without  giving  an  account  of  all 
facts,  and  a  science  which  took  accoimt  of  all  facts,  if  such  a 
science  there  were,  would  not  give  you  those  particular  working 
hypotheses  about  the  connection  of  speci<d  facts  which  yon 
require  for  the  purposes  of  practical  lifa  Every  departmental 
science — ethics  among  the  number — is  only  of  value  because  it 
is  not  the  whole  truth ;  for  any  complete  account  of  reahty 
would,  in  becoming  complete,  cease  to  be  a  mere  science 
about  things  and  become  the  direct  experience  of  them.  Ab 
the  Alexandrian  Platonists  knew,  it  is  not  by  knowledge  « 
science,  but  iu  an  intuition  that  is  something  more  and  lea 
than  knowledge,  and  cannot  be  described  in  language  appropriate 
to  our  roundabout  conceptual  modes  of  experience,  that  the 
absolute  whole,  if  apprehended  at  all,  would  have  to  be  appre- 
hended. 
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Aod  ethics  is  cot  even  metaphysics.  Foi  metaphysica, 
we  fouod,  although  like  all  forms  of  IcDowledge  incapable  of 
giving  us  the  full  and  final  experience  of  the  absolute  whole 
to  which  we  aspire,  at  least  gives  us  a  consistent  and  coherent 
account  of  its  formal  chaiacteristice,  and  the  concisions  and 
contradictions  of  ethical  theory  do  not  even  do  so  much  as 
that  It  is  not  even  the  fullest  and  final  expression  of  our 
hoiuan  and  defective  experience  of  the  side  of  life  it  professes 
to  illnstrate,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter,  when  we  come 
lo  deal  with  what  is  commonly  called  "  religion."  From 
beginning  to  end,  its  assumptions  are  arbitrary  and  conflicting, 
and  its  conclusionB  only  satisfying  bo  long  as  you  do  not  think 
t4)o  closely  about  thenL  In  Mr.  Bradley's  terminology,  it 
[TCsents  us  only  with  "  appearance,"  not  with  "  reality."  Or,  to 
put  the  same  thing  in  the  alternative  phraseolc^  of  our  first 
chapter,  an  experience  which  can  be  adequately  expressed  by 
the  concepts  and  theories  of  ethics  is  no  "  pure  "  experience, 
but  one  riddled  through  and  distorted  with  symbolic  "  untruth." 
No  great  religion,  as  Mr.  Bradley  very  aptly  reminds  us,'  has 
ever  treated  mere  mor^ty  as  in  itself  the  one  thing  necessary. 
The  reason  is  not,  as  superficial  critics  are  fond  of  informing 
D8,  that  religion  is  at  heart  a  mere  outgrowth  of  immoral 
snperstition,  so  much  as  that  in  mere  morality  there  is  nothing 
that  can  satisfy  for  any  length  of  time  the  aspirations  of  any 
homan  heart.  When  it  does  not  rise  into  religion  morality 
^nks  into  a  formal  and  heartless  pedantry  of  legalism,  with 
joBt  enough  vitality  about  it  to  make  its  possessor  as  miserable 
es  he  makes  every  one  else. 

But  I  am  anticipating  unduly  the  investigations  of  a  later 
chapter.  Let  me  close  the  present  discussion  with  a  word  or 
two  in  recapitulation  of  some  of  our  results.  The  moral  ideal, 
so  fu  aa  it  is  practicable  at  all,  is  essentially  a  compromise. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  fall  into  the  error,  attributed  by 
Mr.  Bradley  to  popular  ethics,  of  trying  to  compound  a  coherent 
ethical  theory  by  bringing  together  two  supposedly  independent 
ethical  ideals  into  an  artificial  conjunction  As  our  third 
chapter  has  shown,  we  are  quite  at  one  with  him  in  holding 
that  self-realisation  and  self-sacrifice  are  aspects  of  a  single 
but  radically  self-contradictory  mental  process,  and  that,  in  the 

'  Appearanet  atid  Rarity,  p.  430. 
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majority  of  cases,  yoa  realise  youiself  most  fully  in  forgettdng 
self  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  station. 

The  only  points  in  which  the  view  enunciated  in  this  easay 
seems  to  me  to  differ  in  its  main  outlines  from  that  expressed 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Goodness  "  in  Abearance  and  Seality — a 
chapter  to  which  I  believe  myself  to  owe,  directly  or  indirectly, 
whatever  in  this  essay  is  true — are  these  two:  (1)  We  have 
perhaps  over-emphasised  the  possibility  and  even  frequency 
of  collisionB  between  the  ideal  of  self-cultivation  and  that  of 
beneficent  self-sacrifice.  Mr.  Bradley  perhaps  tends,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  treat  such  collisions  as  rarer  than  they  really  ai& 
In  any  case,  the  question  of  principle  is  not  affected  by  ao 
minor  a  difference.  It  is,  of  course,  practically  impossible  to 
exclude  the  danger  of  mistaking  what  may  be  due  to  peculi- 
arities of  individual  temperament  for  characteristics  of  humao 
experience  in  general.'  (2)  With  Mr.  Bradley  the  conflicting 
aspects  of  the  moral  ideal  are  those  of  self-realisation  and  seK- 
sacrifice,  which,  as  he  explains  it,  is  not  necessarily  social,  but 
includes  what,  in  our  last  chapter,  we  called  self-discipline. 
I  have  preferred  to  regard  "justice  "  or  "  social  service  "  as  the 
opposite  side  of  the  antithesis,  on  the  ground  that  self -discipline 
and  self-sacrifice,  to  be  morally  justifiable,  must  be  shown  to 
issue  in  the  realisation  of  some  approved  experience  either  for 
myself  or  for  othera  Egoistic  self-discipliiae  thus  seems  to 
me  to  be  properly  distinguished  in  ethics  from  socially  benefi- 
cent self-sacrifica  Again,  self-discipline,  I  take  it,  is  always 
approved  for  its  results  in  seeming  satisfactions  to  some  one 
else,  if  not  to  myself.  Hence  the  ends  which  from  time  to 
time  come  into  conflict  in  the  moral  Life  seem  best  described 
as  those  of  self-culture  and  social  justice  or  benevolence.  Thin, 
again,  is  properly  a  merely  minor  difference.  The  fact  thai 
all  self-realisation  implies  self-denial,  and  that  consequently 
all  self-denial  is  not  directly  social  in  its  objects,  we  have,  of 
course,  conceded. 

To  return    to  our   recapitulation    of   results.     From   the 

■  Yet  bow  many  ot  ua  an  thire  who  da  not  sympatbise  nitfa  the  apirit  of  tail'* 
boIf'Pitring,  bolf-envjing  address  to  the  aelf'complacant  Wagner ; — 
"  Du  birt  dir  nar  dra  einen  Triebs  bewuwt ; 
O  leTDB  nie  dec  aadeno  keimen  ! 
Zwei  Beelen  wobnen.  ach.  In  mei&er  Bnut. 
Die  eiue  viU  aicU  van  den  aodareD  treDnen, "  etc. 
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dnality  of  the  moral  ideal  we  found  that  it  foUowe  that 
moiahty  never  quite  gives  us  what  we  are  aiming  at,  and  that 
the  0DI7  way  to  avoid  ultimate  disappointment,  so  long  as 
you  remain  within  the  categories  of  the  purely  ethical 
conecionsness,  is  to  shut  your  eyes  to  the  inconsistency  of  your 
own  actions  and  take  special  care  to  see  only  one  side  of  their 
results  at  a  time.  To  live  for  self-culture  in  real  earnest,  we 
fotmd,  is  to  discover  in  the  end  that  you  have  worn  yourself 
out  in  the  pursuit  of  a  chimsera.  To  devote  yourself  to 
disinterested  public  activity  is,  if  you  will  look  closely,  to 
create  suffering  as  well  as  to  relieve  it.  To  adc^t  the  social 
code  of  your  class  and  discharge  the  duties  of  your  station 
without  questioning  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  discontent  and 
failure ;  but  you  must,  if  you  resolve  on  this  life  of  convenient 
compromise,  be  prepared  to  be  indifferent  to  the  logical 
coDEOBtency  of  your  conduct. 

With  these  results  agreed  those  of  our  examination  of 
the  nature  of  moral  progress.  And  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence  before  us  is  that 
ethics  is  a  science  resting  entirely  upon  a  basis  of  everyday 
generalisation  from  experience,  that  its  hypotheses  are  merely 
provisional,  and  that  none  of  its  leading  concepts  will  stand 
the  test  of  thorough  metaphysical  criticism.  Before  we  go 
on  to  complete  our  argument  by  a  fuller  discussion  of  certain 
ultimate  ethical  dilemmas  and  their  disappearance  in  the 
reUgious  experience,  we  shall,  in  the  chapter  which  im- 
mediately follows,  turn  aside  to  consider  certain  minor  but 
not  unimportant  developments  of  ethical  theory.  Chap.  vi. 
will  deal  with  the  ethical  significance  of  pleasure  and  its  rela- 
tion to  duty. 


Supplementary  Note  to  Chapter  Five — On  the 
Principle  of  Sufficikst  Reason 

I  do  not  propose,  in  the  following  remarks,  to  write  a  complete 
metaphysical  essay  upon  the  meaning  of  causation,  but  only  to 
make  the  position  adopted  in  the  text  a  little  clearer.  For  a 
fuller  discussion  of  the  problem  I  may  refer  to  the  chapters  on 
"  Motion  "  and  on  "  Causation  "  in  Appearaace  and  Realily,  and  also  to 
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the  sixth  chapter  of  Psychologie  ais  Erfahrangswiisenschaft,  by  H. 
Cornelius,  a  work  to  which  I  have  had  more  than  once  to  confees 
myself  indebted.  The  object  of  the  account  I  now  subjoin  ie 
simply  to  exhibit  my  own  position  by  contrast  with  two  opposing 
errors — the  mistake  which  takes  causality  for  an  ultimate  mate- 
physical  principle,  and  that  which  sets  it  aside  altogether  on 
occasion  in  the  interests  of  "  spontaneity "  or  "  free  will."  For 
convenience'  sake  I  number  the  propoeitions  which  I  desire  to 
advance  upon  the  subject. 

(1)  Causality,  as  popularly  understood,  has  no  place  in  any 
science  that  understands  its  business.  What  seems  to  be  popularly 
meant  by  a  "cause"?  Not  a  mere  "unconditional  aDtecedent* 
For  popular  philosophy  has  always  been  inexplicably  angry  at 
the  suggestion  that  causation  can  be  resolved  into  mere  aucceasitHi. 
The  popular  idea  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  something,  vaguely 
designated  as  "force"  or  "activity,"  in  the  cause  which  "nakfit" 
the  effect  come  into  being.  When  we  ask  for  an  example  of  this 
"activity"  popular  philosophy  sends  us  to  our  own  kineathatic 
sensations,  Bometimes  asserting  that  the  feeling  of  "effort"  is  the 
activity  in  question,  sometimes  merely  declaring  that  we  are 
conscious  of  activity,  without  further  description  of  the  alleged 
mode  of  consciousness.  Such  an  account  of  causation  is,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  worse  than  useless.  For  {a)  science  requires 
a  concept  of  causal  relation  which  can  be  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  changes  in  the  organic  and  in  the  inorganic  world.  We 
should  have  no  right  to  apply  to  the  inanimate  world  a  concept 
which  could  only  be  regarded  as  valid,  if  the  feeling  of  effort  be 
supposed  abo  to  exist  in  the  inorganic  world,  and  (6),  as  Hame 
long  ago  showed,  there  is  no  direct  experience  of  "activity."' 
In  our  own  voluntary  movements,  as  elsewhere,  all  that  psycho- 
logical analysis  reveals  is  sequence  of  kiafeathetic  sensations  upon 
previous  ideas  or  perceptions  of  the  special  sense.  Introspection 
discovers  no  tie  of  the  kind  popularly  meant  by  a  "cauBe," 
connecting  ideas  with  kinesthetic  sensation.  As  for  the  feeling 
of  "  effort"  it  can  easily  be  seen  to  be  not  the  consciousness  of 
causality,  but  a  conscious  effect  of  attempted  voluntary  movement 
under  certain  special  conditions.  As  scientific  reasoners,  whoH 
object  it  is  to  free  our  concepts  of  any  unintelligible  and  super- 
flous  elements  to  which  no  experience  corresponds,  we  must 
therefore  purify  our  theories  of  causation  from  all  implications  of 
mysterious  activity.  Like  "force  "and  "energy,"  "cause"  must 
mean  something  which  can  be  stated  in  tenns  of  experien<»d 
succession,  or  it  must  mean  nothing. 

'  Hume's  coDteDtion  u  not,  so  for  as  I  coo  Bee,  refated  by  pointing  oot  tbit  tba 
one  feature  wlilch  doet  discriniiiiBta  the  relatiop  of  cause  and  effect  tmia  that  ti  ■d"* 
sel)uenc^  its  oontinuoumeiw,  ia  CBrtainly  learnt  from  eiperience  of  our  own  woltmaiti. 
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(2)  For  science  causation  means  coiUmtuna  change  or  sequence 
under  definite  conditions.  Each  of  the  sciences  which  deal  with 
questions  of  causation  is  contented  when  it  has  succeeded  in 
■Bsigning  a  number  of  definite  conditions  under  which  a  given 
change  will  regularly  be  found  to  occur,  and  without  which  it  will 
not  take  place.  Of  the  supposed  "  mysterious  tie  "  of  causality, 
M  believed  in  by  the  vulgar  and  philoaophers  who  write  for  the 
rnlgar,  science  knows  nothing.  Its  problem,  in  the  search  'for 
cause,  IB  always  that  formulated  by  Bacon,  to  find  for  each  "nature  " 
or  pecnliar  form  of  happening  ^  some  condition  or  set  of  conditions 
SDch  that  when  the  conditions  are  present  the  given  "nature"  is 
also  infallibly  present,  and  not  otherwise  (Nov.  Org.  ii.  4). 

In  passing,  one  may  remark  that  these  statements  are  not  affected 
by  the  supposed  Plurality  of  Causes.  Strictly  speaking,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  aa  the  Plurality  of  Cauaea,  and  the  belief  in  it  arises 
merely  from  intellectual  incompetence  or  haste.  Wherever  it  ia 
alleged  that  two  events  which  are  precisely  alike  have  had  different 
causes,  you  will  find  on  examination  that  part  of  the  events  has 
been  tacitly  overlooked.  It  Ib  said,  for  instance,  that  death  may 
be  eaosed  either  by  a  gunshot  or  by  drowning ;  but  it  is  forgotten 
that  death  phu  a  hole  in  the  body  with  a  bullet  at  the  bottom  of 
it  is  not  brought  about  by  drowning,  nor  death  from  asphyxiation 
accompanied  with  the  filling  of  the  lungs  with  water  by  shooting. 
If  men  really  believed  in  the  so-called  "  Plurality  of  Causes "  in 
the  case  of  the  event  death,  they  would  hardly  bold  inquests  upon 
bodies  found  dead,  and  the  considerations  which  apply  in  this  cose 
apply  in  all.  To  believe  seriously  in  the  Plurality  of  Causes  would 
be  to  believe  in  differences  which  make  no  difference,  in  conditions 
whicb  condition  nothing. 

True,  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  circumstance  may 
seem  to  make  no  perceptible  difference  to  the  particular  "effect" 
we  may  be  studying,  but  then  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  no  isolated  effects.  The  complete  "effect"  or 
"event"  at  any  moment  is  the  whole  condition  of  the  universe. 
You  have  only  to  take  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  circum- 
■tance  to  find  that  no  condition  or  antecedent  is  merely  orna- 
mental or  idle ;  each  influences  the  course  of  what  happens  in 
some  direction,  if  not  in  the  particular  direction  with  which  you 
happen  to  be  concerning  yourself.  Hence  science  never  feels  that 
her  causal  explanations  are  satisfactory  so  long  as  they  leave  open 
to  the  inquirer  a  choice  among  a  "  Plurality  of  Causes "  for  the 
event  in  which  he  is  interested.  The  aim  of  all  science  is,  in  cases 
of  such  apparent  "plurality,"  to  discover  still  more  remote 
wnditions  which  determine  when  an  "effect"  is  produced  in  one 
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»Dd  when  in  another  of  the  rarious  conceivable  ways.  Until  the 
search  for  cause  has  become  a  search  for  the  "Sufficient  Reason" 
or  "Totality  of  the  Conditions"  of  an  event,  it  is  not  strictly 
scientific  in  character. 

(3)  The  SufficKtU  Beaton  or  TWoIfly  of  Gmdititms  is,  however, 
never  to  be  ultimately  found.  The  ideal  of  scientific  explanation, 
we  can  easily  see,  ia  at  once  natural  and  self-contradictory.  The 
object  of  "  explanation  "  is  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  experience  by 
connecting  one  experience  with  another  by  the  simplest  and  most 
coherent  aaaumptions.  The  ideal  of  this  process  would  be  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  course  of  the  world-process  into  a  single 
perfectly  coherent  system,  and  it  is  precisely  this  reduction  of  all 
that  happens  to  system  that  science  attempts  in  its  search  for 
causes  or  reasons.  But  the  ultimate  completion  of  this  search  for 
reasons,  if  it  could  be  attained,  would  be  self-destructive.  For 
until  your  "antecedent"  and  "consequent"  are  each  of  them 
widened  to  take  in  the  whole  contents  of  the  universe  you  have 
not  got  either  the  whoU  efi'ect  or  the  "Totality  of  Conditions" 
demanded  by  the  scientific  ideal  of  explanation. 

So  long,  for  instance,  as  oj^  circumstance  in  the  universe  is  left 
out  of  consideration  in  your  statement  of  the  conditions  of  an  evwt, 
your  enumeration  is  incomplete,  and  you  cannot  with  certainty 
say  that  any  variation  in  the  disregarded  or  unlinown  condition* 
might  not  affect  the  event  to  be  explained.  In  practice,  of  course, 
you  can  appeal  to  your  past  success  in  deducing  from  your 
assumptions  results  according  with  the  observed  course  of  events 
as  a  proof  that  the  particular  "effects"  you  are  studying  are 
independent  of  variations  in  other  conditions  than  those  you 
have  already  taken  into  account ;  but  no  amount  of  past  successful 
deduction  will  warrant  you  in  asserting  that  your  calculations  may 
not  at  any  moment  be  upset  by  some  change  in  circumstances 
hitherto  unregarded  or  undiscovered.  You  have  not  really 
ascertained  the  true  "sufficient"  reason  or  given  the  true  ex- 
planation until  both  "  conditions  "  and  "  event "  are  made  to  include 
everything  in  the  universe.  And  when  they  are  thus  made  sU- 
inclusive  the  possibility  of  explanation  vanishes.'  As  soon  » 
conditions  and  event  are  alike  widened  to  include  everything,  they 
become  identical.  The  "conditions"  are  now  the  whole  contents 
of  the  universe,  and  the  resultant  event  is  the  same. 

'  Strictlf  speaking,  "totality  or  conditions"  is  ■  donbly  contradictor;  filinsc 
For  (I)  SB  aooD  aa  the  "condltiouB  "  are  CAmpletel]!  statcil,  the;  are  the  evsnt  udire 
no  longer  properly  conditiona  at  all.  And  (2)  they  are  not  i,  "totality"  of  ^; 
pendent  realltiea  which  you  can  odd  together,  bnt  a  Hiugle  all-embradng  bet.  "''' ' 
language  about  the  "  BUm  "  of  conditions  always  proTokea  one  to  ask — What  it  f' 
condition !  But  tliough  logically  doubly  inaccurate  the  phrase  haa  it<  p"^™ 
convenience,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  it,  satgect  to  the  consideration!  mentiM" 
in  this  Dote. 
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Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  you  regard  one  event 
A  as  the  ezplana^ton  of  another  event  6  becauae  the  general  scheme 
of  the  uniTerse  is,  in  your  opinion,  so  constructed  that  A  and 
S  are  always  conjoined.  Unless  both  A  and  B  are  equivalent  to 
the  whole  contente  of  the  universe,  the  statement,  as  we  have 
seen,  can  never  be  made  with  full  confidence ;  as  soon  as  A  and 
B  get  this  meaning,  the  statement  becomes  a  piece  of  unmeaning 
tAutology.  You  cannot  with  any  sense  assert  that  the  fact  that 
the  whole  contents  of  the  universe  are  at  one  moment  A  and  the 
next  B  is  explained  by  the  general  construction  of  the  universe, 
for  the  fact  and  the  explanation  are  clearly  identical.  Only 
connection  of  part  with  part  can  be  explained  by  exhibiting  the 
common  connection  of  both  parts  with  a  wider  whole;  the  behaviour 
of  a  whole  which  has  nothing  outside  it  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  incapable  of  explanation. 

Two  alternatives  are  thus  left  to  us.  We  see  that  explanation 
is  (a)  always  imperfect,  and  (6)  has  its  limits.  You  can  never 
completely  explain  anything,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  asking  for  an 
explanation  of  everything.  With  regard  to  the  successive  states 
of  the  universe  as  a  vihole  we  may  take  one  of  two  lines.  (1)  We 
may  say  that  the  universe  is  in  a  condition  of  "absolute,"  i.e.  of 
causeless,  becoming.  It  is  now  A,  again  B,  and  yet  again  C,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  succession — it  simply  happens  so.  In 
other  words,  we  may  set  up  chance  or  fate  (for  both  are  names  for 
the  same  "  absolute  "  becoming)  as  the  last  word  about  the  universe. 
And  to  this  deification  of  chance  or  fate  every  philosophy  which 
regards  change  and  time  as  fully  real,  i.e.  as  characteristics  of  the 
whole  universe  as  a  whole,  must  in  the  end  come,  however  it  may 
disguise  the  result  from  itself  by  talk  of  spontaneity  or  freedom 
or  the  movement  of  the  notion,  or  what  not.  Yet  it  must  surely 
be  manifest  that  this  view,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  is 
fundamentally  aelf-contradictory.  When  you  say,  the  whole  is  in 
a  process  of  constant  becoming  in  virtue  of  which  it  ie  now  A,  now 
B,  now  C,  you  seem  to  be  asserting  that  what  is  A  is  the  same  as 
B  and  ae  C,  and  yet  somehow  A,  B,  C  are  not  the  same,  but  are 
different.     And  this  seems  quite  irrational  and  unintelligible. 

It  is  true  that  in  any  partial  process  of  change  within  the 
whole  we  have  to  make  just  this  assertion,  that  what  seems  dif- 
ferent, and  therefore  up  to  a  certain  point  is  different,  is  yet  the 
same.  But  in  the  case  of  any  partial  process  we  can  justify  our 
statement  by  explanations  the  gist  of  which  is  always  that,  if  you 
take  the  right  and  scientific  point  of  view,  you  will  find  the  difference 
disappearing.  E.g.,  there  has  been  a  redistribution  of  the  energy  of 
a  material  system  among  its  component  parts,  and  this  makes  it 
appear  different  from  what  it  was  before ;  but  the  total  energy  of 
the  syetem  and  its  relation  to  other  systems  has  not  altered,  and 
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hence  it  is  seen  to  be  the  same  Bystem  as  before,  if  you  take  the 
appropriate  point  of  view.  But  how  to  find  the  point  of  view  from 
which  a  whole  standing  in  no  relations  to  anything  outside  itself 
can  be  seen  to  be  the  same  whole,  though  it  appears  now  as  A, 
now  as  B ) '  The  problem  is  insoluble ;  to  solve  it  would  really 
necessitate  the  discovery  of  a  second  and  still  wider  whole,  to  which 
the  universe  in  state  B  still  retained  the  relations  it  had  enjoyed 
in  state  A.  And  with  regard  to  this  second  universe  the  same 
problem  would  arise,  and  so  aa  ad  injinitv/nt.  There  is  tfans  do 
sense  in  the  statement  that  one  and  the  same  all-inclusive  whole 
can  now  at  a  whole  be  in  one  state  and  again  as  a  whde  in  another. 
The  logical  consequence  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "shea- 
lutes  Werden  "  would  he  the  denial  of  all  self-sameness  and  identity. 
You  would  have  to  say,  there  is  not  really  a  whole  at  all,  but  only 
disconnected  and  utterly  disparate  successive  states  which  are 
states  of  nothing.  There  is  A,  and  then  there  is  B,  and  then  C, 
but  nothing  which  is  Buccessively  Xa,  Xb,  Xc.  And  thus  with 
identity,  becoming  itself  would  disappear.  The  "absolutes 
Werden"  would  not  even  be  a  "Werden,"  for  there  would  be 
nothing  to  become.  There  would  not  even,  properly  speaking 
be  succession,  for  if  any  one  of  the  disparates  A,  B,  C  be  supposed 
to  exist  over  a  finite  duration,  the  old  problem  about  change  would 
break  out  within  that  period.  For  if  A  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  were  exactly  what  it  is  at  the  end,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  ii 
meant  by  saying  Uiat  the  beginning  of  the  period  differs  from  the 

'  I  snpposa  that  It  u  jost  poBtible  that  to  some  mlods  the  proUem  miyippMrl^ 
be  scdved  by  Ihe  phyaiial  doctrine  of  the  Contenalion  of  Sturgj/.  The  identitj 
between  gt&te  A  and  state  B  of  the  whole  might  be  aaid  to  lie  in  the  tact  tlut  tte 
total  energy  of  the  system  remans  nnaffected,  though  its  distribution  ovsr  the  eoiii- 
poneat  partial  xystems  ia  diBerent  in  the  two  status.  We  hafe  ourselves  iuToked  tliii 
principle  to  account  for  the  identity,  under  all  appearance  at  tnuiBfonnatJon,  ol  > 
partial  ayetem  which  retains  identical  relations  to  others.  But  it  seenu  inappliciblt 
to  the  uniTerse  considered  aa  a  aiagle  oll-coatiuning  ByateiD.  For  the  jnstificatios  of 
oor  auertion  that  the  partial  sjetem  remained  the  uine  so  long  os  its  total  energy 
was  not  diminiihed  nor  increoBed  was  found  in  the  permenence  of  its  relatinei  le 
other  partial  systems.  But  in  the  coee  of  the  uAo2e  there  is  nothing  to  which  it  slsodi 
in  permanently  identical  relations  under  its  variona  transformations.  Is  It  atm 
reasonahle  to  say  that  A  has  becomt  B,  simply  because  the  energy  of  the  two  ijtUai 
is  the  same,  than  it  wonld  be  to  say  that  a  ehllling  has  betomt  a  mark  bccanw  tke 
pnrcba^g  power  o[  both  is  equal  I  Becoming  seems  onmeaniiig  except  wbsie  yeo 
have  a  system  which,  while  changing,  retain)  permanent  relaMons  to  eometbing  site. 

1  do  Dot  here  raise  the  question,  which  would  need  diacnasion  in  ■  set  treatise  oi 
metaphysics,  whether  there  ia  ultimately  any  meaning  in  calling  the  whole  uiinne  s 
conoOTVatiTe  material  system.  If  the  reader  will  reflect  npon  the  criticism  of  StsllA 
OoruiepU  qf  Modem  Physia,  p.  276  ;  Bradley,  Appearaixct  atid  RtaOty,  foot-note  oa 
p.  931  (sd.  I)  ;  and  Lotze,  Melapkytii:,  p.  20B/:,  lie  will,  I  think, have litUe difficult! 
in  coming  to  his  own  conclusioD  on  the  sabject.  I  need  hardly  say  tiiat  1  am  net  to 
be  Dnderatood  as  endorsing  all  the  views  expreesed  in  these  passagex,  ilthon^  tn 
geneisl  argument  In  them  all  appears  to  me  unanswerable.  I  do  not,  for  initaiite, 
feel  snre  what  is  meant  by  the  "  octnal  motion  "  spoken  of  by  Mr,  Bradley,  dm  Iio" 
It  is  supposed  to  be  measured.  To  bring  bis  statement  into  agreement  with  pbTniw 
BoieDce,  "  actual  motioD  "  most  be  measured  by  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  bed]' 
into  its  velocity  with  reference  to  a  standard  direction.     Cf.  Stollo,  pp.  70-TS. 
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eod ;  Bucceasion  would  be  reduced  to  a  difference  which  in  no 
diSerence.  And  if  A  begine,  let  us  say,  by  being  A^  and  ends  as 
A^  we  have  once  more  to  aak  how,  on  your  principles,  Aj  and 
A,  can  both  be  A.  Thus  the  doctrine  which  begins  by  assuming 
that  change,  succession,  and  beconung  are  rral  characteriBtics 
of  the  whole  as  it  would  appear  to  a  "pure"  experience,  ends  by 
contradicting  itself  on  every  one  of  these  points.  It  says,  tbere  is 
a  change  without  anything  that  changes,  becoming  without  any- 
thing that  becomes,  succession  of  indivisible  and  uneztended 
moments. 

We  seem  thus  driven  to  the  view  (2)  that  change  and  becoming 
are  characteristics  not  of  the  whole,  but  only  of  its  subordinate 
parts  considered  in  relation  to  other  parts.  If  we  could  grasp  the 
full  oatnre  of  all  reality  in  an  individual  experience,  we  should  be 
able  to  see  how,  what  appears  as  change  when  one  partial  system 
is  compared  with  another  is,  when  the  whole  is  seen  at  once,  self- 
identity  and  self-maintenance,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  can 
even  now  see  that  the  various  internal  changes  of  the  subordinate 
partial  systems  do  not  affect  their  identity,  as  shown  in  the  per- 
manence of  their  relations  to  Btill  partial  but  wider  systems.  The 
doctrine  that  change  and  becoming  are  merely  relative  is  thus 
seeo  to  be  only  the  logical  extension  of  the  process  which  is  going 
on  wherever  science  of  any  kind  shows  us  permanency  of  laws, 
and  the  relations  expressed  by  them,  in  what  to  the  unscientific 
eye  appears  constant  alteration.  According  to  this,  which  seems 
the  only  intelligible  theory,  change  and  becoming  would  be  merely 
what  Herbart  would  call  "partial"  or  "accidental"  aspects  of 
reality — appearances  which  all  growth  of  scientific  insight minimiiOB, 
and  which  would  vanish  altogether  if  once  we  could  take  in  the 
whole  contents  of  reality  in  a  single  comprehensive  experience. 

It  is  true  that  on  this  theory,  no  less  than  on  the  theory  of 
"absolute  becoming,"  we  are  forced  to  maintain  that  time,  becomings 
and  change  are  mere  appearances,  or,  if  you  will,  illuBions ;  but  we 
can  now  hold  this  view,  which  is  after  all  that  of  the  Christian 
religion,  without  having  to  contradict  our  own  original  aseump- 
tioos.  Nor  are  its  intellectual  difficulties  really  as  great  as  they 
appear.  If  we  will  reflect  upon  the  way  in  which  short  processes, 
which  can  in  memory  be  analysed  into  an  indefinite  succession  of 
positions,  appear  in  oiu*  direct  experience  of  motion  as  continu- 
ously filling  a  sensible  present,'  we  shall  at  least  be  able  to  imagine 
an  experience  to  which  the  whole  course  of  the  world's  history 
from  first  to  last  may  be  continuously  present  as  a  single  self- 

'  Od  thii  point  I  msj  giia  a  rererence  to  the  Uteit  tnatmeat  of  the  problem 
known  to  ■ne--tliat  of  H.  Comeliss  In  Piycholoffie  ob  Hr/aJirungnBiurTiscli^l,  pp. 
1£8'148.  CoTDcliiu'B  iaabuice  of  the  immedute  perceptioD  of  the  sound  of  ft  short 
word,  in  which  direct  eiperienoe  detects  do  lucceuioa  of  the  camponent  partial 
aannds,  eeeme  to  nie  gingnlarly  happy. 
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identical  whole.  To  such  an  experience  there  would  be  no  more 
change  or  succession  about  the  fonnation  and  decay  of  our  Bolar 
system,  than  there  is  to  our  own  immediate  experience  about  the 
most  momentary  lightning  flash.  In  this  way  we  may  come  to 
see  how  becoming,  change,  time,  are  mere  eniia  raOonis  which  only 
exist  for  us  because  the  major  part  of  the  facts  of  the  univene 
are  not  for  us  matter  of  direct  experience,  but  have  to  be  reasoned 
to  and  inferred. 

These  views  are  not  in  themselves  novel,  and  we  have  only 
gone  into  the  matter  at  such  lengths  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two 
applications  of  them  to  the  problem  of  moral  progress,  which  we 
will  now  proceed  to  make.  Clearly,  if  all  becoming  is  self-contra- 
dictory appearance,  and  therefore  not  an  ultimate  |vedieate  of  the 
metaphysically  real,  progress  of  any  kind  is  not  an  ultimate  fact 
The  universe  as  a  whole,  the  Absolute,  Qod,  or  whatever  else  you 
prefer  to  call  the  ultimate  reality  with  which  we  come  into  im- 
perfect contact  in  our  fragmentary  experience,  cannot  develop  or 
progress.  And  clearly,  again,  moral  progress  can  form  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  truth  that  all  change  only  exists  for  an 
experience  that  looks  at  a  part  of  the  whole  from  a  standpoint 
that  does  not  permit  of  ite  full  relations  with  other  parts  being 
discerned.  Like  other  change,  moral  progress  is  an  "accidental 
aspect "  of  a  reality  which,  if  we  could  see  it  steadily  and  all  at 
once,  neither  goes  backward  nor  forward. 

It  is  childish  to  think  that  by  showing  that  all  "explanation" 
has  limits,  you  can  prove  the  existence  of  free-will  as  absolnte 
spontaneity  in  the  moral  world.  The  limits  of  expHcability 
created  by  the  purely  relative  nature  of  change  and  becoming 
are  the  same  for  all  subjects  and  series  of  events ;  at  the  point 
where  the  causal  series  widens  to  take  in  the  whole  conditions 
or  the  whole  effect,  explanation  vanishes,  or  rather,  woiUd  vanish, 
if  the  totality  of  conditions  could  ever  be  reached,  in  direct 
intuitive  experience.  But  the  theory  of  Free  Will  —  nnlea 
you  push  it  to  the  length  of  asserting  that  all  the  events  in 
the  universe  are  the  products  of  free  volition — tries  to  cut  the 
process  of  explanation  short  in  a  certain  special  case,  while 
retaining  it  as  valid  in  all  others.  It  says,  You  may  ask  for 
the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  event  in  nature,  and  again,  for  the 
conditions  of  those  conditions,  and  so  on,  till  you  reach  the  point 
at  which  the  process  of  connecting  each  event  with  an  ever-widen- 
ing system  of  events  abolishes  itself  by  taking  in  the  whole 
contents  of  the  universe.  But  in  the  special  case  of  human  actions 
you  are  arbitrarily  told  to  stop  short  after  the  first  step  of  the 
explaining  process,  and  inquire  no  further.  You  may  ask  vhst 
are  the  conditions  of  the  act  taking  place ;  but  when  these  condi- 
tions have  been  enumerated,  and  among  them  the  previous  presence 
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of  a  "  resolution  "  to  act  in  that  particular  w&y,  yoa  must  not  go 
OD  to  aak  what  were  the  conditions  of  the  resolution. 

It  is  clear  that  this  arbitrary  way  of  dealing  with  one  class  of 
happenings  cannot  be  defended  by  ^n  appeal  to  the  ultimate  inez- 
plicability  of  everything.  That  doctrine,  properly  understood, 
applies  to  all  happenings,  and  therefore  cannot  justly  be  made  a 
basis  for  the  differential  treatment  of  one  special  class.  It  asserts 
that  if  you  go  on  long  enough,  and  are  thorough  enough  with  the 
principle  of  explaining  everything  by  reference  to  it«  conditions, 
you  will  ultimately  come  to  something  which  cannot  be  "ex- 
plained "  by  reference  to  conditions ;  it  does  not  warrant  you  in 
refusing  to  apply  the  principle  to  a  certain  class  of  facte  which 
stand,  Ro  far  as  the  logical  principle  of  sufficient  reason  is  con- 
cerned, on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  all  others. 

Nor  will  you  mend  the  matter  if  you  take  the  bull  boldly 
by  the  horns  and  declare  that  aU  the  events  of  the  universe  are 
the  outcome  of  spoutaneoua  free  will.  For  (1)  your  assertion, 
though  of  course  it  cannot  be  refuted,  remains  without  the  shadow 
of  a  proof.  To  show,  as  we  admit  that  you  can,  that  the  ultimately 
real  is  uncaused,  and  that  all  causation  is  appearance  which  philo- 
sophic  reflection  speedily  proves  to  be  not  ultimate,  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  to  prove  that  all  happenings  are  caused  by 
vohtion.  The  real  inference  from  the  final  unsatisfactoriness  of 
explanation  by  reference  to  conditions,  is  not  that  free  will  is 
the  cause  of  everything,  but  that  all  theories,  including  those 
about  free  will,  which  retain  causation  as  an  ultimate  category, 
are  meUphysically  false.  You  cannot,  if  you  have  any  care  for 
coherency  in  your  utterances,  assert  in  one  breath  that  nothing  is 
fioally  explicable,  and  in  the  next,  that  the  explanation  of  every- 
thing is  to  be  sought  in  the  free  will  of  a  deity  or  a  number  of 
deities.  And  (2)  the  more  convincingly  you  were  to  prove  that 
evffiytbing  is  brought  about  by  free  will,  the  less  rational  would 
it  be  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  consequences  of  human 
volition  and  other  events,  with  respect  to  the  repeated  applicability 
to  them  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  These  few  remarks 
may  perhaps  be  useful  as  indicating  with  sufficient  precision  our 
attitude  to  the  attempts — not  without  their  popularity  among  us 
— to  rehabilitate  the  discredited  doctrine  of  Free  Will  by  appeals 
to  Epistemology. 
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Ko  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  hfe  would  be 
complete  without  some  discusaiou  of  the  rival  theories  which 
profess  to  find  a  simple  key  to  the  problems  which  we  have 
pronounced  insoluble  in  the  respective  conceptions  of  pleasure 
and  of  duty,  oi  the  "good  will"  as  the  sole  ultimate  good. 
For  UB  thoee  theories  have  a  certain  special  importance  because, 
if  either  of  them  could  be  shown  to  be  tenable,  our  main 
position  would  have  been  adroitly  turned.  The  object  of  all 
our  argumentation  has  been  to  show  that  Mr.  Bradley  is  right 
in  maintaining  that  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  moral 
"  goodness," — the  type  which  culminates  in  complete  self- 
realisation  and  the  type  which,  on  our  view,  is  most  definitely 
seen  in  social  justice.  But  if  either  "pleasure"  or  a  "good 
will "  can  be  shown  to  be  the  one  and  only  good,  then  all  our 
arguments  will  be  refuted  by  facts,  and  our  labour  in  supportiDg 
them  useless.  We  will,  therefore,  consider  what  can  be  said 
for  or  against  the  view  that  the  morally  good  and  worthy  is 
(a)  pleasure,  or  (6)  a  "good  will."  If  I'  am  not  mistaken,  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  will  be  to  confirm  us  in  our  general  line 
of  thoi^ht,  though  I  hope  to  show  that,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, the  doctrine  that  the  pleasant  is  the  good  may  be 
accepted,  in  spite  of  some  current  objections  of  considerable 
weight. 

Pleasure  and  the  Good. — I  have  already  called  the  reader's 
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attention  to  the  very  important  diBtinction  between  peycho- 
I(^cal  and  purely  ethical  Hedonism,  but  for  completeueeB* 
sake  I  will  repeat  rather  more  fully  what  was  hinted  iu 
chap,  iii  According  to  the  doctrine  of  psycholt^cal  Hedon- 
ism, which  may  be  regarded  as  philosophically  dead  of  the 
wounds  it  has  received  &om  Prof.  Green  and  Mr.  Bradley, 
not  to  name  other  antagonists,  but  still  seems  to  survive,  like 
"  Arthoi  who  will  never  die,"  in  our  popular  ethics,  the  only 
thing  you  ever  do  or  ever  could  deeire  is  pleasure,  or  more 
definitely  "  pleasurable  emotion."  The  object  of  every  act  is 
to  get  the  maximum  pleasure  poeaible  under  the  circumBtancee, 
and  the  abiding  purpose  of  every  life  to  get  the  bluest 
poedble  sum  of  pleasure.  To  refute  at  length  this  theory  of 
conduct  would  be  to  take  up  the  reader's  time  unnecessarily 
with  the  repetition  of  arguments  which  the  reader,  if  he  is  not 
yet  familiar  with  them,  may  find  stated  at  length  and  with  a 
power  to  which  we  can  make  no  pretence  in  Mr.  Bradley's 
Ethical  Stvdiea,  and  even,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  in  the 
OoTffia  and  Philefms.  We  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
assuming  that  the  theory  we  call  "  psychological "  Hedonism 
only  survives  through  a  misapprehensioD,  and  shall  refer  the 
reader  who  is  desirous  for  a  Aill  statement  of  the  ai^uments 
we  believe  fatal  to  it  to  Ethical  Studies,  Essay  III.,  and  the 
chapter  on  "  Goodness "  in  Appearance  and  Beality,  with  a 
farther  recommendation  to  study  also  the  two  Platonic 
dialogues  we  have  already  mentioned.  "We  may,  however, 
fcH-  the  sake  of  clearing  the  way  for  what  is  to  follow,  just 
indicate  as  briefly  as  we  can  the  nature  of  the  chief  considera- 
Uohb  which  we  regard  as  fatal  to  a  psychological  Hedonism. 

These  specially  conclusive  arguments  are  three  in  number, 
and  they  are  these :  (1)  It  is  not  pleasure  but  some  experience 
which  is  lexically  at  least  distinct  from  pleasure  that  we 
desire.  In  many  cases  the  experience  desired  may  not  even 
be  experience  of  my  own  at  alL  E.g.,  I  may  desire  certain 
experiencee  for  my  children  or  for  mankind  without  expecting 
to  share  in  them.  Even  the  voluptuary  seems  to  desire  not 
the  pleasure  of  drinking  or  of  the  table,  but  the  sensation  of 
eating  or  drinking.  It  is  in  the  main  because  be  desires  the* 
taste,  odour,  etc.  of  his  glass  of  wine  that  it  is  pleasant  to  him 
to  drink  it.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  desire  of  pleasure, 
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as  distinct  &om  the  desire  of  the  pleasant  experience,  is  not 
a  psychological  impossibility.  We  might  say  of  it,  as  Mr. 
Bradley  says  of  the  fear  of  death,  that  it  ouly  exists  incident- 
ally OT  through  an  illusion  (^Appearance  and  Reoiity,  p.  502). 
At  least,  it  is  certain  that  the  only  way  to  get  pleasure  is  not 
to  desire  it. 

(2)  The  theory  gives  no  intelligible  account  of  acts 
which  the  purpose  is  to  escape  from  unpleasant  experiences. 
It  is  preposterous  to  say  that  a  starving  man  desires  food 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  eating,  or  a  sick  man  health 
for  the  pleasure  of  convalescence.  The  desire  to  escape  present 
uueasinesa  can  by  no  conceivable  ju^ling  with  words  be  made 
identical  with  a  desire  for  future  pleasure. 

(3)  And,  as  far  at  least  as  "  intensity  "  of  pleasure  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  itself  desirable,  the  precept  to  desire  pleasure  seems 
to  contain  a  gross  psychological  impossibility.  For,  as  Plato 
long  ago  argued,  intense  pleasure  is  scarcely  to  be  had  except 
at  the  cost  of  intense  pain.  To  enjoy  to  the  full  the  pleasiire 
of  feeding  you  must  first  half  starve  yourself,  to  appreciate  the 
pleasure  of  health  you  must  be  ill,  and  so  on.  Hence  you 
could  not — as  the  theory  seems  to  imply — desire  supremely 
intense  pleasure  without  indirectly  desiring  intense  pain,  and 
the  desire  of  intense  pain  seems  a  strange  phenomenon  on  sof 
theory,  most  of  all  on  that  which  b^ins  by  asserting  that  we 
can  desire  nothing  but  pleasure. 

Take  a  concrete  example  of  a  rather  less  elementary  Idnd 
than  those  quoted  from  Plato,  When  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
after  drinking  the  love-drink,  fall  into  each  other's  aims, 
they  presumably  experience  a  degree  of  pleasurable  emotion 
scarcely  conceivable  to  persons  who  live  hum-drum  lives  like 
our  own.  But  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  depends  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  recoil  from  an  equally  intense  state  of 
internal  discord  and  world  -  weariness.  Could  we  directly 
desire  Tristan's  pleasure,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  cost  at 
which  it  has  been  purchased,  and  the  inevitable  reaction 
which  must  follow  it  when  he  realises  the  trick  Brangane 
has  played  him  ?  I  should  be  prepared  myself,  I  think,  to 
answer  the  question  of  principle  in  the  affirmative.  You 
can,  I  conceive,  desire  a  particular  experience  so  vehemently 
as  to  be  willing  to  purchase  it  at  the  cost  of  a  lifetime  of 
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BoSering.  But  I  do  not  see  how  psycholc^cal  Hedonism 
wonld  woik  the  Bum  by  which,  on  that  tbeoiy,  Buch  a  choice 
rnoBt  be  justified. 

Incidentally  I  may  take  this  opportunity  to  call  attention 
to  some  difficulties  which  are  too  commonly  overlooked  by 
moralists,  who  talk  freely  of  computing  the  value  of  "  lots  "  of 
pleasuie  and  pain. 

(1)  Can  we  assume,  as  most  Hedonists  assume  without 
mne  ado,  that  pleasure  and  pain  may,  for  ethical  purposes 
and  as  determinants  of  our  choice,  be  regarded  as  positive  and 
Dative  degrees  on  the  same  scale  ?  /.«.,  Is  a  life  marked  by 
an  alternation  of  great  pleasures  and  equally  great  pains 
obviously  on  the  same  level  as  r^^ards  choiceworthiness,  as 
a  life  of  mere  absence  of  emotion  of  either  kind  ?  Most  men 
would,  I  believe,  reject  the  su^eetion  without  hesitation, 
though,  on  the  hypothesis  of  psycholc^cal  Hedonism,  it  should 
only  need  stating  to  meet  with  universal  acceptance. 

(2)  Worse  still,  on  what  grounds  can  we  decide  between 
intensity  and  duration  as  the  basis  of  our  estimate  of  pleasures  ? 
The  ordinary  Hedonist  quietly  assumes  as  self-evident  that 
;oa  can  reach  the  true  measure  of  a  pleasure  by  multiplying 
ita  intensity  into  its  duration.  But  this  is,  I  fear,  little 
better  than  nonsense.  Xo  prolongation  or  repetition  of  the 
ordinary  lukewarm  pleasures  of  routine  existence  will  give 
you  the  thrill  that  belongs  to  the  few  exceptional  moments 
of  glorious  and  crowded  life.  How  long  must  I  sit  over  my 
dinner,  or  how  many  dinners  must  I  eat  in  order  to  get  a 
"  quantity  of  pleasure  "  equivalent  to  that  of  winning  a  victory 
or  a  great  professional  or  coDunercial  success  ?  Must  we  not 
Bay  that  the  phrase  "  quantity  of  pleasure "  is  at  bottom 
scarcely  intelligible  ?  You  may  arrange  pleasures  in  a  rough 
sort  of  scale  with  reference  to  their  intensity,  or  again  with 
reference  to  their  durability,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
combining  the  two  calculations  so  as  to  get  a  single  result.  I 
KgKt  that  I  cannot  go  more  thoroughly  into  this  question 
here. 

To  these  ai^uments,  which,  taken  ti^ther,  seem  to  afford 
a  complete  refutation  to  the  theory,  we  may  add  the  con- 
oderation  already  dwelt  upon  in  chap,  iii,  that  psycbolc^pcal 
Hedonism  seems  to  owe  its  very  being  to  the  mere  blunder 
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of  ocmfosing  the  preBent  pleasure  or  pain  of  an  aoticipation 
with  the  as  yet  non-existent  pleasure  or  pain  with  which  the 
realisation  of  the  anticipation  will  be  accompanied.  I  have 
enumerated  the  arguments  .which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  really 
decisive  ones,  in  order  to  point  out  to  the  reader  that  thej 
are  all  of  a  psycholc^cB]  kind,  and  are  conceived  with  the 
question  of  empirical  fact.  What  is  desired  t 

The  reader  of  anti- Hedonist  literature,  espectally  of  the 
works  of  thoee  English  philoeophers  who  have  been  spedalljr 
influenced  by  Hegelianisro,  will  no  doubt  miss  from  my  list 
certain  contentions  of  a  metaphysical  nature  with  regard  to 
the  question  what  is  dmraUe,  which  he  has  perhaps  been  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  more  conclusive  than  any  arguments 
from  psychological  facts.  I  have,  however,  omitted  these 
metaphysical  contentions  purposely ;  for  if  our  previous  con- 
clusions have  been  established,  it  should  be  clear  that  no 
theory  of  the  practical  ideal  of  good  can  be  dismissed  simply 
on  the  ground  of  its  metaphysical  unsatisfactorineea  We 
have  seen  already  that  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  account 
of  the  moral  ideal,  and  that  no  moral  ideal  is  ever  fully 
realised.  Hence  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  valid  argument 
i^inst  Hedonism  that  its  ideal — "  the  maximum  of  pleasurable 
feeling  " — is  by  definition  unattainable,  self-contradictory,  and 
a  mere  ens  raUonis.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  every 
rival  theoty  of  the  ideaL  If  you  can  never  really  get  the 
"  maximum  of  pleasure,"  neither  can  you  ever,  for  instance, 
consistently  and  completely  realise  yourself,'  If  it  is  true  to 
say  of  happiness  defined  in  the  Hedonist  fashion  that  it  ie 
either  something  you  have  always  got  or  something  yon  have 
never  got,  the  same  is  true  of  the  Anglo-H^elian  ideal  ol 
individual  perfection.  In  one  sense  you  always  are,  in 
another  sense  you  never  will  be,  the  "  self "  you  are  told  to 
make  reaL  And  when  I  am  told  that  human  desire,  because 
the  desire  of  a  "self"  is  never  for  mere  pleasure,  but  for 
"  pleasure  determined  "  by  reference  to  the  concept  of  "  self  "  as 
a  permanent  "subject  to  be  pleased,"  I  reply  that  if  Uiis 
means  anything  more  than  that  it  ie  not  mere  pleasure,  but 

'  Fopnlar  moral  phlloMpbj  of  the  nnii-tlisological  type  hie  eveo  gone  lo  fir  •> 
to  mike  it  ooe  of  tlie  chief  merita  at  tiie  "  Chriitiaii "  id«il,  m  oppaeed  to  tbi 
HeUenio,  thit  it  eauniot  be  reaU««<L     W*  ihlll  hiTe  more  to  nj  on  this  topic  ]■ 
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the  lealisatioQ  of  an  anticipatioii  that  satisfies  us,  it  involvee 
the  aacription  to  all  humsD  beings  of  a  highly  developed 
egoism  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  outdde  the  small  circle 
of  enl^tened  followeis  after  self-cultuie,  who  always  form  the 
minority  in  even  the  most  civilised  society. 

Nor  does  the  aigament  that  the  "  gr^test  simi  of  pleasure  " 
moBt  be  a  fiction,  because  pleasures  are  momentary  and  each 
over  before  the  next  b^ua,  seem  particularly  valuable.  For 
it  ia  really  as  untrue  to  speak  of  pleasure  as  a  mere  momentary 
state  as  it  would  be  to  say  the  same  of  sensation.  Just  as  our 
intellectual  life  is  a  continuum,  bo  is  our  emotional  life.  It 
is  only  in  consequence  of  a  false  hypostatisation  of  the  results 
of  psycholi^ical  analysis  that  either  has  been  taken  to  be  a 
mosaic  built  up  out  of  disconnected  units  of  sensation  or 
feeling.  The  stogie  momentary  pleasure  is  as  much  a  meta- 
physical fiction  as  the  single  momentary  senaatioa  Emotion 
aa  actually  experienced  is  always  continuous,  and  each  of  its 
phases  has  a  sensible  duration.  It  is  only  by  abstraction  from 
the  full  facts  of  life  that  we  come  to  q>eak  of  such  a  thing  as 
SD  "  iralated "  state  of  feeling  discontinuous  with  what  has 
gone  bef (nee  and  will  come  after. 

We  have,  in  fact,  in  the  psychological  assumption,  which 
WHS  common  to  the  older  Hedonists  with  their  -opponents, 
another  example  of  the  same  mistake  which  is  constantly 
committed  when  an  experience  is  confused  with  the  parts 
int«  which  it  can  be  analysed  by  subsequent  reflection.  It 
no  more  follows  from  the  possibility  of  analysing  the  emo- 
ti(Hiat  continuum  into  It^cally  difitinguishable  moments,  that 
pleasnree  as  actually  experienced  are  a  succession  of  fleeting 
states,  each  of  which  is  over  before  the  next  begins,  than  it 
foUowB  from  the  possibility  of  representing  motion  as  the 
saoceesive  occupation  of  an  infinity  of  different  positions,  that 
001  experience  of  motion  is  an  experience  of  a  number  of 
discontinaouB  positions.  If  the  Hedonists  bad  not  them- 
selves set  the  example  of  making  this  elementary  mistake,  they 
might,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  retorted  on  their  opponents 
vith  oonsiderable  effect  that  though  pleasures  cannot  literally 
be  summed,  yet  the  total  effect  of  a  life  of  pleasurably-toned 
experience  is  very  different  &om  that  of  a  life  of  painful 
experiences. 
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To  bake  a  simple  ioatance.  The  pleasure  which  a  healtby 
man  derlTea  irota  eating  his  dinner  to-day  cannot  properly  be 
added  to  the  pleasure  he  will  feel  in  doing  the  same  thing  once 
^ain  to-morrow,  but  the  two  are  neverthel^s  not  really  disooo- 
tinuous.  The  due  satisfaction  of  hunger  and  regular  discharge 
of  the  functions  of  digestion  give  a  continuous  pleasuiable  tooe 
to  the  organic  seneatione,  and  thus  affects  not  iobtq  isolated 
momenta  but  the  whole  of  experience.  The  Hedonists  weie, 
however,  as  a  body,  too  intent  on  the  more  "  violent "  pleasntes, 
which  cannot  be  enjoyed  except  at  the  cost  of  emotioaal 
reaction,  to  perceive  the  force  of  this  rejoinder,'  which  would 
natoially  be  made  to  modem  anti-Hedonists  by  a  disciple  of 
Plato.  I  have  called  attention  to  this  point  because,  as  we 
shall  see  directly,  some  of  these  metaphysical  objections  migbt 
be  uiged  against  the  ethical  Hedonism  which  we  have  yet  tn 
consider,  as  well  as  gainst  psycholi^cal  Hedonism.  It  i^ 
therefore  only  (air  to  point  out  that  the  reasons  which  are 
fatal  to  psychological  Hedonism  are  of  a  psychological  character, 
and  are  not  all  applicable  to  merely  ethical  Hedonism. 

By  "  ethical "  Hedonism  I  understand  the  doctrine  which, 
without  falling  into  the  mistake  of  r^arding  pleasure  as  the 
object  of  desire,  maintains  simply  that  pleasurableness  is  w 
essential  a  characteristic  of  the  morally  good  or  worthy  that  we 
may  practically  take  the  pleasantn^s  of  an  action  or  a  coarse 

'  The  piiuclpleoCtbii  Anti-Hsdonut  aigumentisa  m>tl>eDuUi<Bd  ooa,  uid  pnatd 
to  Its  logic&l  oonclaiioQ  woold  appareatlf  abolish  thclntcgnU  Calculna  iloiig  witb  Uw 
Hedonist  ethics.  For  the  principle  U  simply  tbat  whatAver  can,  for  a  particalu 
purpose,  be  npreaeated  as  the  som  of  ■  number  of  iDflniteaimals  must  bs  Mi 
iuflnitealmaL  All  that  it  really  proves  is  that  an  integnl  is  Dot  the  sum  <^  u  infoilt 
series  of  infiniteBimals  in  the  same  nose  in  which  it  Is  the  snm  of  a  finite  iwiw  of 
finite  qnantitiea. 

I  do  not  deal  in  the  text  vith  the  wall-known  practical  objeotioii  igsioil 
Hedonjam,  that  it  opens  the  way  for  practical  dlsi^srd  of  ndinsTf  moal 
rules,  becBose  the  objection  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  valid  against  ang  attem^  1> 
translate  ethical  theory  oonsistently  into  action.  It  was  urged  in  IXhical  St<^m, 
p.  99,  (1),  that,  while  the  collisions  which  arise  on  other  moral  thsorics  ir*  cd- 
Uaions  between  different  moral  ends,  those  provoked  by  Hedonism  are  conlicls 
between  "divHise  reflective  calculations  as  to  the  means  to  a  given  moral  end;"  *e<i 
(2}  that  Hedonism — as  distingoished  &om  other  theories — provokes  these  coQisiUia 
"  on  well-nigh  every  point  of  conduct,  and  this  not  menil)'  theoretically,  bit  vitl  > 
view  to  one's  own  Immediate  practice."  Bnt  I  am  not  sure  that  collisions,  "«itt 
n  view  to  inunedlate  practice  "  would  not  be  equally  common,  on  any  other  ODS^tdBd 
theory  of  the  "good,"  if  yon  really  tried  to  carry  it  out  n^ardless  of  tlie  ocsm- 
qnencea.  The  worst  Chat  can  fairly  be  said  against  Hedonism  on  this  score  m^i 
be  that,  more  than  other  theories,  it  has  a  delusive  appearance  of  being  capabla  «! 
direct  translation  into  action. 

And  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  other  si 
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of  life  ae  a  test  of  its  goodnesa  According  to  this  view,  you  do 
not  indeed  desire  pleasure  as  such,  but  you  do  always  desire 
pleasant  experiencea  For,  it  is  said,  it  is  only  because  certain 
types  of  experience  have  been  found  pleasant  that  we  have 
come  to  deeire  them,— only  because  others  have  been  found 
painfol  that  we  have  come  to  avoid  them.  If,  on  the  whole, 
we  desire  the  type  of  life  which  exhibite  the  moral  virtues,  it  is 
)  that  type  of  life  is  certified  by  experience  to  be  the 
,  and  if,  on  the  whole,  we  disapprove  of  vice  it  is 
becatiBe  vice  is  in  the  end  unpleasant  Frequently  this  line  of 
aigoment  is  reinforced  by  appeals  to  biology.  In  any  species 
which  is  to  maintain  itself  permanently  in  existence,  we  are 
told,  the  acts  which  are  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  life 
most  be  pleasant,  and  those  which  are  unfavourable  painful. 
Id  desiring  the  pleasant  we  are  desiring  to  have  life  and  to 
have  it  more  abundantly ;  to  desire  anything  else  would  be  to 
desire  death  and  the  disappearance— as  far  as  we  are  concerned — 
of  the  species. 

Hence,  if  moral  institutions  make,  as  the  history  of  man- 
kind testifies  that  they  do,  for  the  increase  of  vital  efficiency 
in  the  community,  morahty  must  clearly,  becaiise  life-giving, 
be  pleasant.  And  conversely,  what  is  pleasant  must  be 
salutary  and  life-giving,  and  therefore  morally  good.  What 
is  painful  must  coincide  with  the  unwholesome  and  hostile  to 

cwlicU  betwaeo  "  diveiM  rgflectiTfl  calcniations  u  to  the  meuiB  to  a  given  moritl 
od"  occDT,  fcir  initance,  on  tba  thacsy  that  the  md  is  seU'rraliutioii  or  Uie 
pnnatiaD  of  •  certain  typa  of  wcial  organisation,  if  only  joa  take  jam  theory 
is  ntuut )  The  disadvantage  of  Hedonkm  aeema  to  me  to  b«  eimply  tliat  It 
ia  Ian  obrloiuly  a  matter  of  theory  Hian  •elt-rmJisatioii  or  altrDiHrn.  Any  one 
na  ne  that  yoa  nonld  speedily  gat  into  ineitricable  confnsiona  in  practice  if  yon 
iuiitad  on  going  back  to  the  principle  of  self-realisation  and  working  out  deductions 
fnm  It  initeed  of  taking  the  sooiol  order  as  an  eetaliliehed  fact,  but  it  is  not  so  eaey 
loHsthat  the  same  is  true  of  the  Hedonist  principle.  If  the  BelF-realiser  were  at 
suioni  u  he  auppcees  tbe  Hedonist  to  be  to  make  his  practice  conform  to  his  theory, 
*onld  be  not  find  himBelf  involved  in  jnst  the  same  difficulties  I  Though,  no  doubt, 
*lun  Hedonism  pretends  to  afTord  a  basis  for  esnct  malhaiuUical  calculation  of  the 
rilsIiTe  pleaiarableness  of  different  courses  of  action,  it  does  lay  itself  open  to  this 
EWge  of  nisiug  insoluble  queetlona  and  provokiag  unceasing  collisions  between  the 
niiou  means  to  its  own  ends.  But  T  do  not  see  that  a  sober  ethical  Hedonism  is 
'ailed  upon  to  make  any  such  pretence  to  an  impossible  eiactitnde. 

I  may  add  that  the  real  defect  of  Hedonist  theories,  which  Professor  Qreen  and 
ills  fallovers  appear  to  be  inaccurately  describing  when  they  dwell  on  tbe  Impossi- 
l>>hty  of  adding  pleaaurea  together,  seemB  to  me  to  lie  in  the  tailuit  to  diitingoiah 
between  progressive  and  nou-progiBsaive  satiafaction  of  desire.  It  Is  not  a  mere 
xKcendoo  of  satisfactions,  but  a  successioii  of  satisfactions  in  which*  permanent  want 
Bndi  an  ever-widening  realisation  along  the  same  linea,  that  we  really  need  to  make 
"I  contented.  A  mere  seriee  of  satisfactions  bonnd  together  by  no  unity  of  aim  and 
nisTked  by  no  progress  would  hardly  be  finally  satisfactory  to  any  one. 
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life,  and  must  therefore  be  morally  bad.  Pleasure  can  only  be 
bad  incidentally  when  it  arisee  during  the  earlier  stages  of  » 
process  which  in  its  later  stages  turns  out  to  be  hoetile  to  hfe, 
and  therefore  painful ;  pain  can  only  be  good  incidentally  when, 
by  acting  as  a  warning  from  some  unwholesome  course  of 
action,  it  diverts  our  energies  into  a  salutary  and  therefore 
pleasant  channel  Bearing  is  mind  then  that,  on  these 
grounds,  a  lesser  d^ree  of  pain  may  be  justifiably  incurred  for 
the  sake  of  a  greater  pleasure,  and  a  slight  pleasure  avoided 
because  it  cannot  be  had  without  the  subsequent  experience  of 
a  greater  pain,  the  pleasantness  of  anything  may  be  taken  as  » 
sign  of  its  goodness ;  and  although  we  may  not  say  "  the  good  is 
pleasure,"  we  may  and  must  say  "  the  good  is  the  pleasant "  and 
"  the  pleasant  is  the  good."  In  one  shape  or  another  tblB 
doctrine  is  widely  held,  especially  by  those  who  approach 
morality  from  the  side  of  biology,  and  we  therefore  propose  to 
discuss  its  merits  and  defects  in  some  little  detail 

We  remark,  to  begin  with,  that  in  its  complete  form  it 
involves  the  making  of  two  assertions,  one  of  which  is  the 
simple  converse  of  the  other.  If  pleasantness  may  be  taken  as 
a  test  of  moral  goodness  we  must  be  able  to  say  not  only  "  the 
good  is  always  pleasant,"  but  also,  "  the  pleasant  is  always 
good."  Now  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  one  of  these  [m- 
poeitions  might  be  true  while  the  other  was  falsa  We  most 
therefore  examine  each  on  its  own  merits,  and  we  will  b^in 
with  that  which  it  seems  easiest  to  dispose  of,  la  it  true 
that  whatever  is  pleasant  is  morally  good  ?  We  have  already. 
by  impUcation,  answered  this  question  in  the  negative  when 
in  chap.  iii.  we  made  the  essence  of  the  "  good  "  to  be  the 
fulfilment  of  a  pleasurable  anticipation.  According  to  the 
view  there  taken,  "  this  is  good,"  the  judgment  of  approbatioD, 
regularly  implies  the  realisation  of  a  previously  entertained 
idea  in  experiences  of  a  sensational  and  perceptional  type. 
We  are  therefore  constrained  to  say  that  when  a  pleasurable 
experience  occurs  without  the  previous  existence  of  ideas  or 
anticipation  which  it  in  some  ways  realises  or  fulfils,  the 
pleasant  experience  cannot  properly  be  called  good.  It  beconKS 
"  good  "  for  us  only  because  it  is  in  some  sense  or  other  &e 
passage  into  tact  of  a  pleaeurably-toned  anticipation.  M  ve 
have  already  said,  where  there  are  no  "  ideas "  and  anticipa- 
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tioDfl  to  be  realised,  it  is  only  improperly  that  we  can  speak  of 
experiences  as  having  varying  "  values."  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  an  experience  is  not  "  good  "  or  "  valuable  "  unless 
it  corresponds  exactly  to  a  previous  anticipation,  but  I  do  mean 
that  neither  worth  nor  goodness  can  properly  be  ascribed  to  it 
unless  it  is  felt  to  be  the  realisation.  In  however  unexpected  a 
way,  of  some  previously  formed  idea,  the  satisfaction  of  some 
previoQsly  experienced  craving.' 

On  this  point,  then,  we  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
weighty  words  of  Mr.  Bradley  in  Appearatia  and  Reality, 
Pleasant  experiences  which  do  not  owe  their  pleasantness 
to  their  relation  to  a  previous  anticipation  are  not,  properly 
spea^jng,  good  or  worthy,  and  their  frequency  in  a  given  life 
IB  no  measure  of  its  moral  excellence.  A  man  is  not  morally 
good  because  his  career  has  been  marked  by  extraordinary 
instancee  of  unexpected  good  luck,  nor  is  the  life  of  one  of 
the  lower  animals  to  be  reckoned  morally  good  because  it 
may  contain  a  vast  number  of  pleasant  moments.  It  is  by 
"  satis&ctions,"  and  not  by  mere  "  pleasures,"  that  the  most 
datermined  Hedonist  must  compute  the  goodness  of  a  life,  if 
the  results  of  his  calculations  are  to  bear  any  relation  to  the 
bets  of  the  unsophisticated  moral  judgment.  There  are  thus 
clearly  numerous  pleasant  experiences  which  must  not  be 
called  "good,"  and  if  we  are  to  estimate  the  goodness  or 
moral  excellence  of  life  by  its  pleasantness,  these  experiences 
most  first  be  allowed  for  and  deducted.  The  proposition, 
"the  pleasant  is  the  good,"  cannot  then  be  accepted  as  it 
stands.  Only  when  the  pleasant  experience  includes  in  itself 
the  realisation  of  an  idea  is  it  truly  good. 

With  this  proviso,  no  doubt  the  pleasant  is  so  far  good 
as  not  to  be  utterly  bad.  Whatever  satisfies,  were  it  even  for 
a  time,  and  at  the  cost  of  ultimate  dissatisfaction,  is  clearly  up 
to  a  certain  point  good,  and  merits  a  certain  d^ree  of  appro- 
batitm.     Absolute  badness  or  moral   worthlessness  could   be 

>  To  TeTert  to  ■  previous  illnsbatlon,  TrisUo  uid  Isolde  pTesnmablr  did  not 
Miticipsto  tbe  conaeqiiencei  of  their  diiokbig  the  loTe  drink,  but  those  eonMqnences 
cm  only  be  colled  "  good  "  on  the  unimption  that,  when  they  haTS  Hrired,  ttie  hsro 
ud  heroine  feel  "  this  I9  wlist  ire  reallr  wanted  all  tbe  time.  It  we  had  only  known 
IL"  A  pleamra  wi  novel  in  chuacter  u  to  correspond  to  no  preriona  detlni  or 
Bttdpation  onlr  becomee  "  good,"  I  take  it,  in  w  far  as  the  felt  pleasantneis  of  iU 
(vlicT  atagea  leads  to  a  desira  for  its  continnsnce,  of  which  its  Ut«r  (tages  SN  then 
Mt  to  be  a  gratlficatioii, 
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ascribed  to  nothing  except  to  a  life  of  drudgery,  hateful  to 
the  drudge  and  productive  of  no  satisfaction  to  any  one  else. 
Even  the  self-inflicted  bodily  and  spiritual  mutilatious  of  the 
ascetic,  hateiiil  as  they  ate,  may  be  said  to  have  an  element 
of  "  goodness "  in  so  far  as  tiiey  do  to  some  extent  BaiMj 
their  author  by  producing  in  him  the  type  of  experience  at 
which  he  aims.  We  should  have  the  right  in  any  case  to 
condemn  them  for  unfitting  him  for  life  in  society  and  social 
service,  but  our  condemnation  would  be  far  leas  unmeasured 
than  it  is  if  we  did  not  know  that  these  inflictiooB  coDmionly 
foil  to  give  the  devotee  himself  the  experience  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  are  undertaken.' 

The  further  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  pleasant 
and  the  good  is  best  raised  by  turning  to  the  other  question 
spoken  of  on  the  last  page.  We  have  to  ask — seeing  that 
the  pleasant  as  such  is  not  necessarily  good — Is  the  good  ae 
such  always  pleasant?  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
single  answer  to  this  question  without  defining  our  terms 
much  more  exactly  than  has  yet  been  done.  We  Hhall 
therefore  go  at  some  length  into  the  m^uments  which  uiay 
be  urged  on  either  side  before  presenting  our  conclosion  in  a 
compendious  form. 

(1)  It  is  clear  that  the  good,  wherever  found,  mast  in  some 
way  possess  the  quality  of  pleasantness,  for  the  good,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  what  realises  our  anticipations — what  "  satisfiee " 
our  cravings,  and  all  "  satisfaction  "  is  in  itself  pleasant.  Even 
an  experience  which  has  on  all  previous  occasions  been  attended 
with  pain  may,  if  its  occurrence  translates  an  idea  into  sraisible 
fact,  acquire  from  its  relation  to  the  idea  the  character  <^ 
pleasantness.  Hence  to  say  the  good  is  pleasant  may  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  saying, "  the  satisfying  is  what  satisfies  " — 
a  statement  which  is  at  once  true  and  tautologous.  We  ma; 
even  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  whatever  line  of  conduct 
is  approved  as  "  good,"  oi^ht  on  examination  to  be  found  to 
■  And  the  "pleuareaoraln"  tnto  tu  Ibrth  >t  leut  good  u  Uier  do  fori >•>■ 
and  to  >  cert^Q  eitent  give  the  linner  a  kind  of  experience  which  utiafiM  Idi 
anUdpations,  uid  which  coDid  not  be  obtained  in  an;  other  wsj.  Ajcatic  kO- 
tortan  prectieed  ttn  its  aim  sake  is  probably  the  onl;  land  o/  Utt  which  we  hue 
the  right  to  condemn  withoat  conaidenble  qnallficattoni.  Hence  Epluim  hu 
reason  on  his  side  in  his  declaration  thnt  "if  the  pleasnree  of  dianpation  could 
remove  the  mental  nneuineaa  which  arieeg  from  fear  of  celestial  portanU,  of  deA 
and  of  anSering,  and  could  teach  us  to  limit  oar  desires,  we  should  hare  no  reoaa 
to  condsmn  them."    (Diogenes  Laertiai,  x.  142.) 
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add  to  the  totality  of  pleaeantly-toned  experience  for  an 
individual  at  a  larger  social  whole.  This  clearly  follows  &om 
the  recognition  of  the  truth  already  dwelt  upon,  that  nothing 
is  good  that  does  not  "satisfy,"  and  consequently  bring 
pleasure  to  some  one.  It  is  a  natural  eztenaion  of  this 
docbrine  that  in  proportion  as  any  act  or  course  of  action 
is  morally  "good"  it  must  be  productive  of  lasting  and 
uncocditioDal  satisfaction  to  some  person  or  peisoue. 

From  the  now  familiar  duality  of  the  moral  ideal  it  will  follow 
that  in  theory  at  least  the  goodness  of  the  act  might  be  measured 
by  two  not  neceesaiily  according  standards — the  standard  of 
the  d^ree  of  lasting  satisfEiction  it  secures  for  the  individual, 
and  the  standard  of  the  extent  of  the  social  circle  which  in 
some  way  derives  an  increase  of  satisfaction  from  it.  In 
practice  our  standard  of  happiness,  like  our  moral  ideal,  is  a 
compromise.  We  should  probably  all  be  agreed  that  the 
normal  "  good  "  action,  as  satisfying  a  want,  is  productive  of 
pleasore  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community,  though 
the  relative  prominence  of  the  individual's  and  the  community's 
share  in  the  resultant  pleasure  may  be  very  different  in  difTerent 
case&  No  one,  I  think,  who  understands  the  elements  of  the 
problem  would  assert  that  an  act  is  good  which  brings  no 
pleasure  at  all  to  any  one,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly. 
Even  the  ascetic  self-tormentor,  if  be  is  to  justify  his  auster- 
ities, most  suppose  that  inflictions  which  bring  no  pleasure  to 
himself  or  his  fellows  are  "  well-pleasing  "  in  the  eyes  of  God.* 

Bnt  though  we  should  all  ^ree  that  an  act  which  is 
[HTodiictive  of  no  pleasure  is  without  moral  worth,  we  should 
probably  disagree  among  ourselves  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  pleasure  produced  by  the  good  act  is  pleasure  for  the  i^nt 
or  for  others.  Except  in  the  interests  of  a  preconceived 
psycholt^cal  theory,  no  one  would  think  of  denying  that  an 
act  may  be  one  of  heroic  virtue  and  yet  be  improductive  of 
pleasure,  or  even  productive  of  pain,  to  the  {^nt  who  purchases 
the  increase  bo  the  pleasure  of  society  by  his  own  self-sacrifica 
And  we  at  least,  who  have  been  driven  bo  r^ard  self-cultttre 

*  Ai  B  nils,  the  uoctic  also  expects  bia  >a«taiitiea  to  be  "nuds  np  to  him"  bj  k 
libcnl  KlIowADce  of  pleuorea  in  the  neit  life.  Henoe  tre  might  ny  the  ucetic  ii 
Dot  onl;  at  heart  the  moat  lelQah  of  men,  bat  also  the  moat  bn<ocritic*L  It  is  hii 
ioendicabla  diahonest;  which  niike*  him  mcraJly  ao  much  worse  than  tbe  vulgar 
nuner.  It  is,  after  all.  onl;  an  eccentric  fonn  of  BeU-aeekiiig  to  mortify  tha  iadi 
for  the  Bake  of  aome  day  litting  on  thionei  aod  judging  the  tiibea  of  Imd. 
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aa  equally  a  virtue  with  justice,  cannot  doubt  that  some  acts 
which  we  call  "  good  "  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  agent  with- 
out enhancing,  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  dimiuisbing,  the  pleasnie 
of  others.  In  practice,  the  averse  conscientiouB  man  would 
probably  hold  that  an  act  which  brings  pleasure  to  hims^ 
may  be  "  good,"  even  though  it  lessens  the  pleasure  of  s(»De 
one  else,  provided  the  disproportion  between  the  pteasuie 
gained  and  the  pleasure  lost  is  not  too  great.  But  what 
disproportion  is  too  great  he  would  find  himself  at  a  loss  to 
say. 

I  pass  on  to  a  point  of  much  greater  theoretic  iotereeL 
Surely  it  may  be  said,  when  you  speak  of  increasing  the  smn 
of  pleasure  you  are  forgetting  what  has  been  over  and 
over  t^ain  proved  by  anti-Hedonist  philoaopheis  as  to  tbe 
impossibility  of  effecting  the  summation.  You  cannot  in- 
telligibly add  together  the  successive  pleasures  of  an  individual 
life,  much  less  can  you  add  to  one  another  those  experienced 
by  different  members  of  the  community.  Your  imagiiiaiy 
Hedonist  standard,  whether  individual  or  universalistic,  is 
therefore  quite  untranslatable  into  fact.  If  this  only  meant 
that  the  Hedonistic  calculus  would  be  a  very  uncertain  rule 
to  go  by  in  deciding  what  is  your  duty  in  practice,  I  ahodd 
quite  concur  in  this  criticism ;  indeed,  I  shall  be  found 
repeating  it  in  my  own  language  in  the  subsequent  couRis 
of  the  present  discussion.  But  if  it  means  that  you  cannot 
intell^bly  say  ex  post  facto  that  a  certain  course  of  action  has 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  individual  or  the  community,  I 
am  bound  to  dissent  from  it  in  the  strongest  way.  Yon 
cannot,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  admitted,  properly  speakmg 
add  pleasures  together — and  so  far  as  we  are  not  concerned  to 
defend  the  scientific  accuracy  of  some  common  and  convenient 
Hedonistic  expressions ;  but  for  all  that  it  remains  the  fact  Uut 
the  total  hedonic  effect  of  a  life  of  continuous  and  prc^nesive 
attainment  of  the  satisfaction  of  one's  cravings  is  very  different 
from  that  of  a  life  of  continual  disappointment.  It  is  a 
perfectly  intelligible  expression  to  say  that  the  one  life  i> 
more  pleasurable  than  the  other,  in  the  sense  that  its 
experiences  are  more  constantly  and  habitually  marked  bf 
the  pleasant  tone  of  feeling. 

Consequently   in    the    same    degree    in   which    it  is  true 
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that  the  "  moial "  life  gives  a  man  what  he  wants,  it  is 
tme  that  the  moral  life  is  one  of  coDtiauouB  pleasnie.  If 
the  HedoniBtB  have,  as  a  rule,  failed  to  establish  this  cone- 
spondence,  it  is  becanae  they  have  without  exception  com- 
mitted the  mistake  of  treating  "  individual "  pleasures  as 
finite  and  literally  addihie  quantities,  and  have  thus  come 
to  attach  mwe  importance  to  the  "  intensity "  than  to  the 
"  parity "  of  pleasurable  feeling.  Had  they  followed  the 
lead  which  Plato,  who  may  fairly  be  called,  in  virtue  of 
well -known  paBs^;es  in  the  ProtagoTM  and  Bepvidie,  an 
ethical  Hedonist,  gave  them  and  retH^nised  that  it  is  not 
merely  momentary  intensity  hut  abiding  continuonsneas  of 
pleasaot  emotion  by  which  the  good  and  contented  is  die- 
tiDgaiahed  ftx>m  the  bad  and  discoDtented  life,  their  doctrine 
would  not  have  assumed  that  shallow  and  soulless  character 
which  it  derives  from  the  special  importance  it  attaches  to 
the  "inferior,"  i.e.  to  the  appetitive  eqjoyments,  and  we  should 
have  been  spared  such  absurdities  as  the  paradox  of  Bentham 
that,  "  quantity  of  pleasure  being  equal,  push-pin  is  as  good  as 
poetry." ' 

And  with  respect  to  the  "  increase  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
community,"  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  should  be  clear  that 
the  phrase  has  at  least  a  perfectly  intelligible  meaning.  Any 
set  may  be  said  to  increase  the  general  pleasure  which  enriches 
the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  community  with  new  opportun- 
ities of  securing  lasting  and  unconditional  satisfactions.  That 
such  an  enlai^ment  of  -the  sources  of  satisfoction  open  to  the 
average  member  of  the  community  is  not  impossible  is  assumed 
in  every  attempt  to  compare  our  social  condition  with  that  of 
OUT  predecessors,  and,  as  we  have  said  in  the  lost  chapter,  you 
cannot  assert  that  the  history  of  the  species  or  any  part  of  it 
exhibits  moral  progress  unless  you  beUeve  that  the  progressive 

>  'nie  ■phorism  Beema  aa  tme  or  falae  u,  "quautity  of  light  bung  eqnftl,  night 
Uaa  bright  u  dtj,"  or  "qiuuititj  of  hett  bdng  eqaal,  Trictet  is  u  warm  aa  Bmnmer." 
PI>t«  woDid  hiTB  retorted  on  Bentham,  I  think  correctly,  that  "  quantity  oT  plsaaore  " 
in  not  and  cannot  be  aqnal,  b«can»  the  man  who  haa  eiperienced  the  deliglitB  of  both 
poetry  alid  pnah-pin  finds  is  the  fonnar  a  powibility  of  e»ar-wideaiiig  and  prognoive 
Batiafaction  which  the  latter  cannot  yield.  One  can  live  happily  with  one's  booki  if 
one  haa  a  taste  for  literatore,  hat  it  ia  hard  to  helieve  that  the  moat  entbnriaatia 
player  of  pmh-pln  woold  not  sicken  of  bis  game  if  he  were  allowed  to  atteod  to 
notMng  else  for  a  tingle  week.  In  fact  you  might,  in  the  ipirit  of  Plato,  aay  that 
if  you  want  to  get  the  greatest  aojoyment  joa  can  out  of  "  push-pin  "  you  moat  make 
■omething  else  the  main  bnnness  of  life.  It  would  not  be  equally  true  to  say  this 
of  '•  poetry." 
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enlargement  of  the  somces  of  satis&ctioD  open  to  the  areiage 
man  has  been  a  fact.  Though  you  cannot  add  one  man'B 
pleaauies  to  another  man's  in  order  to  estimate  the  tote) 
pleaanres  of  the  community,  you  can  roughly  gauge  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  eatisfaotioD  over  a  given  aocial  area  hj 
considering  to  what  extent  the  membera  of  the  society  lead 
lives  of  permaaent  content.  There  seems  to  be  no  absurdity 
in  declaring  that  the  amount  of  pleasure  i^  greater,  as  well  ss 
its  distribution  more  equitable,  in  a  society  of  which  the  vut 
majority  of  members  lead  lives  of  a  high  degree  of  contentment 
than  in  one  where  a  few  chosen  individnals  have  every 
contentment  that  the  heart  can  wish,  while  the  rest  of  the 
community  drag  out  discontented  existence  as  mere  minister 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  few.  If  you  take  the  proportion  of 
contented  lives  as  the  measure  of  the  general  pleasure,  there 
seems  to  be  meaning  enough  in  the  asBertion  that  a  given 
course  of  conduct  tends  to  increase  or  lessen  the  pleasure  not 
only  of  the  agent  but  of  the  commtmity  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  as  to  the  coocepl 
of  the  "  general  pleasure,"  like  the  difficulties  about  the  sum- 
mation of  the  individual's  pleasures,  seem  in  the  main  due  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Hedonista  have  stood  in  their  own  light 
by  treating  the  emotional  life  as  made  np  of  a  number  of 
isolated  moments  of  intense  feeling.  I  for  one  find  it 
impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  to-day  "  more  pleasure,"  «. 
more  contented  existence  concentrated  within  the  boonds  of  a 
civilised  community,  than  in  the  old  days  of  the  Hellenic 
cultivation,  which  rested  on  a  basis  of  all  but  universal  slavery. 
If  we  have  not  abolished  slavery,  except  in  name, — if  we  have 
in  some  respects  added  to  its  horrors," — we  have  at  least 
diminished  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  the  rest  of  the 
community.  If  no  one  perhaps  gets  his  heart's  desire  quiU 
80  completely  as  the  specially  favoured  few  at  Athens  or  at 
Syracuse,  few  of  us  fail  of  it  so  utterly  as  the  vast  majoritj 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  old  Sultwstaatm  must  have  done. 
Bemembering  our  deBcription  of  the  practical  moral  ideal  as 
the  attainment  of  the  fuUest  and  richest  self-culture  compatible 
with  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  to  such  aelf-cultnre 
as  they  are  capable  of,  we  might  say  that  the  good  and  the 
'  Let  the  ruder  think  of  "phoeif  Jaic  "  and  "1«*d  pobooing"  ud  ifp^i''*- 
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pleasant  ultimately  coincide  so  tax  that  the  society  in  which 
the  practical  moral  ideal  is  most  nearly  realised  ^ill  also  be 
the  society  in  which  the  average  pleaaantnese  of  the  individual's 
hfe  is  greatest.  But  just  as  we  found  the  practical  ideal  to 
be  a  matter  of  half-hearted  compromise,  so  we  shall  find  that 
this  general  coincidence  of  good  and  pleasure  is  compatible 
with  a  vast  amount  of  diver^nce  in  individual  cases.' 

(2)  This  leads  me  to  a  second  point  of  extreme  importance. 
If  yoa  are  to  maintain  with  any  success  the  doctrine  th^ 
goodness  and  pleasure  are  on  the  whole  coincident,  you  must 
look  for  the  coincidence  not  in  the -individual  life  but  in  the 
life  of  organised  society  as  a  whol&  Your  Hedonism  must 
be  not  individualistic  but  universalistic.  This  follows  in  fact 
from  our  previous  recognition  of  self-sacrifice  as  an  irreducible 
factor  in  the  ethical  life.  Clearly,  if  there  are  moral  duties 
vhich  demand  from  the  individual  sacrifices  of  his  own 
personal  culture  and  satisfaction  which  are  never  made  good 
to  him,  it  becomes  impossible  to  maintain  that,  for  the 
individual  as  such,  the  path  of  virtue  will  always  be  the  path 
of  pleasure.  With  the  recognition  of  the  reality  of  self- 
iiacrifice  goes  the  admission  that  there  may  be,  in  the  most 
ethically  organised  societies,  individuals  and  even  classes  who 
are  called  upon  to  give  to  society  more  than  they  ever  receive 
back  from  it, — individuals  or  classes  for  whom  the  path  of 
light  and  duty  may  be  one  long  career  of  self-denial  and 
consequent  pain  and  aufiermg. 

Every  attempt  in  the  interests  of  Hedonism  or  of  the 
<loctrine  of  self-realisation,  which,  unknown  to  itself,  is  really 
a  subtler  form  of  Hedonism,  to  show  that  the  moral  and 
conscientious  nmn  is  never  a  loser  by  his  devotion  to  al- 
truistic ends  must  involve  a  vast  amount  of  sophistical 
misstatement  before  it  can  be  made  even  tolerably  plausible. 

'  I  pnrponlf  defer  the  eonsidenfdaa  of  the  mj  In  which  the  problsm  of 
luppineai  a  *Bected  b;  the  traiuitioD  from  the  merely  athical  to  the  religion*  life. 
Htn,  41  m  previona  chapters,  I  un  coDaidariag  a  merely  elhKol  commmilty,  i.e.  > 
mnuDonitj'  of  beings  whoae  happinesa  la  bound  n_p  with  demonitrable  ancceu  in  the 
rMlitttion  bj  themmlree  of  ^eir  ontioipatioos  and  cravings.  In  chap.  vilL  we 
>M  deal  with  the  modiflcationa  of  feeling  which  arise  when  the  life  of  hmnanity 
"lui  lo  be  r^arded  simply  as  one  element  In  an  order  which  is  fulHlled  as  mach  in 
fa  fiDorea  as  in  our  luccessei.  For  mere  moialltj  tliia  concept  of  ■  more  than 
hunui  order  haa  no  meaning  :  ita  range  of  vision  is  bonndad  hj  haman  effort,  hninan 
•noMi,  and  human  Callnre.  Strictly  apealdng,  the  results  of  all  prevlooa  chapter*, 
bom  chap,  iii  onwards,  are  to  be  regarded  ai  morel?  provinonal  nntil  cbkp.  viii.  tun 
°en>  itndled. 
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It  is  iodeed  hard  to  speak  with  patience  of  the  method-s 
of  ai^umeutation  to  which  it  is  neceasarj  to  resort  ia  order 
to  ahow  that  the  citizen  who,  as  soldier  or  stateamaD,  gives 
his  life  for  his  country,  and  the  martyr  who  gives  his  life 
for  his  faith,  really  receive  an  adequate  return  for  their 
sacrifice  in  the  shape  of  pleasure  or  conscious  self-realisatioiL 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  dying  soldier  reaps  in  bis 
knowledge  that  the  enemy  have  been  routed  an  enjoynent 
which  far  outweighs  the  pain  of  wounds  and  death,  or  that 
the  mart^'s  contentment  in  the  sense  of  havii^  pleased  hit 
God  surpasses  the  pain  of  the  fire.  These  things  are  sometimes 
so ;  but  for  one  soldier  who  is  able  with  Wolfe  to  eaji^  in 
his  last  momenta  the  news  that  the  enemy  are  running,  there 
must  be  a  countless  number  who  are  conscious  of  nothing,  or 
of  nothing  but  the  intolerable  i^ony  of  wounds  and  thirst 
And  martyrs — even  when  the  physical  suffering  of  martyrdom 
leaves  them  at  liberty  to  think  about  anything  else — have  a 
way  of  dying  with  the  complaint,  "  My  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me ! " 

Nor  can  you  defend  the  ordinary  Hedonistic  view  by 
tailing  back  on  the  argument  that  painful  as  death  in 
battle  or  at  the  stake  may  be,  cowardice  and  apostasy  would, 
to  the  hero  or  the  martyr,  be  stilt  more  painful  fot 
the  point  you  have  to  establish  is  that  the  hero's  or  martyr's 
experience  is  s  pleasant  one,  and  it  is  only  by  something  ve^ 
much  like  self-deception  that  pain  can  be  made  ont  to  be 
pleasure  because  there  are  worse  pains  stilL  Indeed  on  this 
principle  every  one  ought  to  be  always  perfectly  happy,  aince 
there  is  no  pain  so  great  but  might  conceivably  be  wok 
And,  even  leaving  the  extreme  cases  of  the  martyrs  and  ben« 
on  one  side,  it  is  surely  with  a  real  insight  into  human  nature 
that  Plato  insists  so  strongly  that  the  really  gifted  statesnuui 
will  feel  the  call  to  public  office  as  a  demand  for  unrequited 
self-sacrifice,  and  would  prefer,  if  his  conscience  left  him  free 
to  consider  his  own  personal  happiness,  to  be  firee  to  pursue 
his  ideals  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  seem  driven  to  maintain  th»t 
if  pleasure  can  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  moral  goodness  of 
conduct,  it  must  be  the  pleasure  of  all,  and  not  the  pleasture 
of  the  agent.     The  only  conaisteDt  ethical  Hedonism  would  be 
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aoiressaliatic.  We  have  to  ask,  then,  la  an  oniveisalistic 
Hedonism  poesible?  It  is  frequently  maintained  by  writers 
OD  ethics,  that  all  Hedonism,  if  consistent,  must  be  purely 
iudindnalistic :  desire  for  some  one  else's  pleasuis,  it  is  said, 
is  not  desire  for  {deasure.  The  argument  is,  of  ooujse,  directed 
iD<H«  particularly  f^ainst  the  psychological  Hedonism  which 
we  have  already  seen  reason  to  reject,  yet,  in  virtue  of 
its  frequency  in  anti-Hedonist  polemics,  it  seems  to  call  for 
some  remarks  from  us.  As  I  have  already  said  in  chap, 
ill,  I  cannot  but  r^;ard  the  proposition,  "desire  for  the 
pleasure  of  another  is  not  desire  for  pleasure,"  as  fallacious. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true ;  hut  it  is  not 
the  sense  which  the  anti-Hedonist  puts  upon  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  desire  for  the  pleasure  of  another  is  not  a  desire 
for  my  own  pleasure ;  it  is  also  perhaps  true  that  no  deeire 
U  desire  for  pleasure  aa  tach.  But  it  is  not  true  that  a  desire 
for  pleasant  experiences  is  Decessarily  a  desire  for  pleasant 
experiences  for  myself.  Psychologically,  pleasure,  pain,  and 
desire  are  all  phenomena  which  make  their  appearance 
before  the  mental  life  has  reached  the  stage  at  which  self  is 
definitely  distinguished  off  from  other  selves,  and,  we  may 
add,  they  are  phenomena  which  aid  in  creating  the  distinction. 
The  clear  and  definite  discrimination  between  my  "  self " 
ud  all  the  rest  of  the  objects  I  discover  in  my  experience  is, 
«  has  been  shown  in  another  connection,  the  result  of  a  very 
elaborate  intellectual  development — a  development  in  which 
oni  experiences  of  the  connection  of  experiences  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  with  certain  changes  in  the  appearance  of  that  sense- 
Mmplex  which  we  ultimately  get  to  know  as  our  body  play 
a  very  important  part.  It  requires  a  much  greater  and  more 
■wtnplex  development  of  the  "  ideal "  forms  of  mental  life 
to  fonn  the  concept  of  "myself"  as  a  permanent  subject 
capable  of  being  pleased  and  pained  than  it  does  simply  to 
anticipate  with  pleasure  or  with  pain  the  translation  into 
sensible  fact  of  a  particular  "  ideal "  si^gestion.  It  is  by  re- 
peated experience  of  such  transitions,  and  the  consequent 
foimation  of  elaborate  systems  of  ideal  complexes  that  the 
wncept  of  my  "  self "  as  the  uniform  subject  of  my  experiences 
t)iR>ughont  life  has  been  formed.  Consequently  we  should  on 
{Kycholc^ical  grounds  expect  to  find  evidence  of  the  existenoe 
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of  those  very  siiuple  forms  of  ideal  experience,  memories  and 
anticipations,  long  before  we  can  recoguifie  the  presence  of  a 
tme  coosciousnees  of  "  self." 

-We  have  already  tried  to  show  that  the  careful  obeervatioti 
of  facts  confirms  the  views  suggested  by  the  consideration 
of  general  peychological  principles.  That  any  of  the  lower 
BTi'mtl"  posBesB  the  conBciouBnees  of  self  is  at  least  higblj 
unlikely,  bat  there  seems  to  be,  priTtia  fade,  evidence  that 
some  of  them  have  at  least  rudimentary  memories  and  antici- 
pations, and  can  be  pleasurably  or  painfidly  affected  by  the 
prospect  of  good  or  bad  treatment  for  their  mates  and  tbeii 
young  as  well  as  for  themselves.  And  the  child,  to  refer 
once  more  to  an  old  illustration,  who  testifies  his  unmeasured 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  a  satis^tory  ending  to  the  tale 
you  are  telling  him,  seems  to  be  directly  moved  to  pleasure 
by  the  prospect  of  enjoyments  which  are'  not  for  himself 

What  else,  indeed,  could  one  expect  ?  What  is  more  natuial 
than  that  the  suggested  idea  of  certain  experiences,  which 
have  in  the  past  been  found  agreeable,  should  itself  be  pleasant 
even  before  the  animal  or  child  has  learned  to  reflect  "  thi^ 
is  or  this  is  not  for  me  ? "  Must  we  suppose  that  anticipa- 
tions are  neither  pleasant  nor  painful  until  the  subject  oE 
them  has  advanced  so  far  in  the  construction  of  complex 
ideal  products  as  to  classify  the  cootents  of  his  experience 
habitually  as  "  myself  and  other  things,"  and  to  diecriminat^ 
between  the  anticipations  which  concern  myself  and  those 
which  do  not  ?  As  far  as  I  can  see,  neither  general  peycbo- 
logical  principle  nor  the  facts  gleaned  from  direct  observation 
Warrant  so  improbable  a  conclusion.  And  unless  we,  in  tit 
face  of  all  psychological  probability,  insist  on  this  conclusioD. 
we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  possible  to  desire  directly  and 
immediately  pleasant  experiences  which  are  not  my  own. 

In  other  words,  the  experiences  in  which  a  pleasurable 
anticipation  is  turned  into  fact  are  always  of  moral  wartb, 
whether  they  fall  within  "  my  own  "  experience  or  not  IV 
popularity  of  the  assumption  that  only  my  own  pleasure 
can  be  directly  "  desired "  is  due  to  the  widespread  confusion 
between  the  felt  pleasure  of  the  anticipation  and  the  future 
pleasantness  of  its  realisation.  Because  it  is  /  who  in  every  case 
have  the  pleasure  of  the  anticipation,  it  is  assumed  that  it  must 
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also  be  I  who  am  to  expeiieDce  the  realiaatioii  of  the  anticipa- 
tioD.  But  there  is  really  no  logical  connection  whatever  be- 
tween premises  and  coDolusion  of  this  inference.  It  is  really 
no  more  paradoxical  that  I  should  anticipate  with  pleasure 
some  event  not  to  form  part  of  my  own  direct  sensible 
expeiieoce  than  it  is  that  I  should  find  pleasure  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  anything  that  as  future  is  as  yet  unreal  and 
non-existent. 

The  principles  upon  which  it  is  asserted  that  all  desire 
for  pleasure  must  be  primarily  desire  for  my  own  pleasure 
ought,  if  pressed,  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  can 
he  no  such  thing  as  desire.  There  is  really  nothing  more 
wonderful  in  the  fact  that  I  can  take  a  direct  interest  in 
some  one  else  than  in  the  fact  that  I  can  be  directly  inter- 
ested in  iny  "  own "  future,  which  lies  as  completely  outside 
the  limits  of  my  now  existing  "self"  as  do  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  my  neighbours.  Any  argument  which  would  prove 
that  I  cannot  be  directly  interested  in  these  latter  because 
they  are  not  "  myself,"  would  prove  the  same  conclusion  for 
my  own  as  yet  non-existent  future.  Indeed  it  requires  greater 
ideal  development  to  feel  at  twenty  an  interest  in  "  myself " 
as  I  expect  to  be  at  eighty  than  it  does  to  sympathise  with 
the  pleasures  and  paios  of  relatives  and  friends  whose  present 
sensible  existence  I  am  being  botu*]y  reminded  of.  Improvi- 
dent benevolence,  which  ought  on  the  principle  of  ^oistic 
Hedonism  to  be  one  of  the  rarest,  is  actually  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  human  failings. 

I  may,  in  concluding  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  bead, 
quote  the  paesf^  from  a  recent  writer  on  psychology  to 
which  I  have  already  referred  in  chap.  iii. :  "  Whether  we  judge 
our  experience  as  our  own  or  another's  may  he  left  entirely 
out  of  consideration  as  far  as  the  definition  we  have  given  of 
the  feeling  of  craving  is  concerned,  ...  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  distinction  between  contents  of  consciousness  which 
are  r^resented  as  our  own  and  as  another's  by  no  means  arises 
spontaneously,  such  a  distinction  is  only  made  upon  special 
occasions,  and  when  it  appears  is  no  more  than  a  secondary 
process  which  can  cause  no  modification  in  the  character  of 
the  experience  of  craving  itself." ' 

'  COTDsliiu,  Ftychoiogie  ail  &-/ahnaigmMaitchnf^  PP-  3'4,  S7S. 
Z 
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The  general  inference  from  all  that  haa  been  said  is  that 
a  nniversal  Hedonism  is  aa  psychologically  possible  as  it  is 
ethically  necessary,  if  we  are,  without  violence  to  the  facts  of 
life,  to  maintain  the  existence  of  a  correspondence  between 
the  good  and  the  pleasant.  We  have  no  warrant  that  our 
own  lives  will  be  pleasant  in  proportion  to  their  moral  worth, 
but  then,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  not  exclusively  for  our- 
selves that  we  desire  pleasant  ezperieuea  That  directly  or 
indirectly  the  experiences  we  desire  are  experiences  of  pleasure 
cannot  really  be  denied.  If  the  net  result  of  our  moral  striv- 
ings and  struggles  is  not  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  painful, 
and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  pleasurable  experience,  then 
all  of  US  who  are  not  committed  beforehand  to  the  support  of 
an  ethical  theory  through  thick  and  thin  will  admit  that 
human  life  fails  of  its  objects,  and  human  morality  is  mere 
vanity.  Even  the  convinced  pessimiBt,  who  holds  that  all  out 
efforts  fail  to  Increase  the  amount  of  human  pleasure,  or  even 
only  succeed  in  increasing  the  sum  of  human  pain,  is  eo  far 
at  one  with  an  enlightened  ethical  Hedonism  that  he  finds 
life  a  cheat  and  an  illusion  on  the  strength  of  this  failure 
of  morality  to  produce  pleasure.  But,  as  we  can  now  see,  the 
failnre  of  virtue  to  bring  pleasure  into  our  own  individual 
life  need  not  force  us  into  the  peasiiniBt  camp ;  for  it  is  only 
by  a  psychological  mistake  that  we  at  times  peisuade  ourselves 
that  the  only  pleasure  we  desire  is  our  own.  If  we  could 
answer  the  question  how  far  the  wa^  of  virtue  are  at  the 
same  time  ways  of  pleasantness,  it  is  not  to  our  own  private 
experiences  but  to  the  life  of  the  whole  conununity  that  we 
must  look.  We  are  surely  all  of  us  so  far  ethical  HedoDLSts 
that  we  should  feel  morality  condemned  if  we  saw  reason  to 
believe  that  the  satisfaction  and  content  of  the  average 
member  of  society  were  not  raised  by  moral  and  social 
progress. 

How  far  then  should  we  be  justified  in  asserting  that, 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  society  at  large,  the  moral  act  is 
productive  of  pleasant  and  the  immoral  of  painful  experience  ? 
The  correspondence  clearly  cannot  be  taken  to  be  at  any  giv^i 
stage  in  social  development  absolute.  It  is  at  least  conceiv- 
able that  the  majority  of  a  community  might,  for  a  time,  find 
pleasure  in  acts  which  tend  directly  to  the  diasolutioD  or 
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extmctton  of  society,  and  are  therefore  naturally  disapproved 
by  a  moral  jadgment  which  has  been  formed  under  the  pressure 
of  social  necessity.  This  state  of  things  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  curious  peireisions  of  sezu^  feeling  which  seem  at  times 
to  affect  a  given  society  through  a  succession  of  generations. 
It  is  clear  that  a  society  would  eoon  die  out  unless  the 
judgment  of  its  memheis  on  the  whole  approved  such  forms  of 
sexual  feeling  as  are  most  compatible,  and  disapproved  snch  as 
are  incompatible  with  the  successful  perpetuation  of  the  stock. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  possibie  that,  for  a  long 
continaed  period,  a  number  or  even  the  greater  number  of  the 
members  of  the  society  might  find  the  traditional  moral 
jodgmentB  on  such  matters  in  opposition  to  their  personal 
tsBtes.  So  long  as  this  opposition  lasts,  there  would  he  a 
standing  divei^nce  between  the  dictates  of  recc^ised  morality 
and  the  path  of  pleasure,  and  the  virtuous  man  might  feel 
himself  obl^ed  to  say  to  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  with 
Sir.  J.  Stephen,  "If  I  wanted  to  make  you  happy — which  I 
do  not — I  should  have  to  pamper  your  vices,  which  I  will 
not"  The  history  of  civilisation  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
BtiiMng  illustrations  of  this  conflict  between  the  moral 
judgments  of  the  best  minds  of  the  community  and  the  tastes 
of  the  majority.  In  Athens,  for  instance,  philosophy  found 
itedf  in  sharp  opposition  to  the  popular  sentiment  aboat 
TtuStpaa-rla,  and  all  readers  of  modem  French  philosophical 
literature  are  aware  that  there  is,  at  this  moment,  an  equally 
sharp  antagonism  between  the  views  of  the  moralists  and  the 
practice  of  a  large  section  of  the  population  with  respect  to 
the  artificial  limitation  of  the  &mlly.' 

Where  such  a  conflict  of  sentiment  exists,  the  necessities 
of  permanent  social  existence  as  expressed  in  the  moral  judg- 
ment pointing  in  one  direction,  and  the  current  tastes  of  a 
generation  or  series  of  generations  in  another,  it  is  dear  that 
for  the  time  the  moral  and  the  pleasure-giving  act  do  not 
coincide.  The  life  of  society,  as  a  whole,  is  made  more  con- 
tented and  pleasanter  by  violation  of  the  moral  judgment  than 
by  compliance  with  it.  But  it  is  also  clear  that,  on  the  whole, 
w   sharp   an    antagonism     between     the    most     fundamental 
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TeqaiBiteB  of  a  permaneDt  social  order  and  the  tastes  of  the 
community  can  only  be  a  transitional  stage  in  the  aocial 
development.  Either  there  must  come  a  reaction  in  which 
the  moral  sentiment  will  prevail  over  the  opposing  taste,  or 
else  with  the  spread  of  the  abnormal  taste  the  moral  sentiment 
of  approbation  must  itself  alter.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  "perverted"  moral  sentiment  is  of 
course  an  important  step  towards  the  final  disappearance  of 
the  community,  which  has  now  come  definitely  to  approve  of 
acts  that  make  for  social  extinction.  It  would,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  restore  the  harmony  between  moral  sentiment 
and  pleasure. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  general 
aversion  of  mankind  to  painful  experiences  is  any  guarantee 
against  such  occasional  perversions  of  the  moral  judgment  of 
a  community.  As  in  the  biological  organism,  so  in  the  moral 
society,  ic  is  not  always  the  most  formidable  diseases  that  are 
the  most  painful  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  a  Buoceeaioa 
of  generations  might  continue  to  find  pleasure  in,  and  finally 
to  give  undivided  approbation  to,  a  type  of  life  which  was 
steadily  leading  the  whole  society  to  the  abyss  of  extermination. 
As  in  the  days  of  Noah,  the  community  might  go  on  feasting 
and  meny-making  and  enjoying  its  existence  "  until  the  flood 
came  and  took  them  away."  It  even  appears  conceivable  that 
such  a  painless  dry  rot  might  infect  and  ultimately  destroy 
the  whole  human  race.  Such  a  consummation  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  impossible  by  an  appeal  to  the  general  biological 
correspondence  between  pleasure  and  the  preservation  and 
perpetuation  of  the  species.  For  man,  in  his  ability  to 
transform  his  environment,  possesses  a  kind  of  control  over 
the  conditions  under  which  the  acts  originating  in  self- 
preservative  or  reproductive  instinct  are  performed  such  that 
he  can  succeed  in  obtaining  the  pleasure  of  those  actions 
while  defeating  their  biological  object.  If  he  cannot,  for 
instance,  destroy  the  sexual  instinct,  he  can  contrive  to  satisfy 
it  under  conditions  which  secure  that  it  shall  be  unproductive. 
If  be  cannot  help  feeling  pain  when  hungry  and  thirsty,  he 
can  learn  to  get  pleasure  from  satisfying  his  hunger  and  thirst 
with  deUcious  poison. 

Hence  it  is  not,  I  conceive,  unimaginable  that  the  coemic 
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eiiieide  which  tod  Hartmaim  recommendB  might  one  day 
really  oome  about,  not  by  a  formal  resolve,  but  by  the 
gradual  tiansference  of  moral  approbation  to  forms  of  con- 
duct which  tend  towards  the  painless  extinction  of  the 
species.  Already  the  more  intelligent  minds  of  France  are 
b^inning  to  regard  a  national  suicide  of  this  bind  as  a 
possible  danger,  and  advocate  administratiye  measures  for  its 
prevention,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sound  Ic^cat  reason  for 
denying  that  the  sentiments  which  seem  to  be  threatening  the 
extinction  of  a  great  nation  might,  under  altered  conditions 
of  existence,  be  one  day  shared  l^  the  general  niass  of  mankind.^ 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  impossible  to  admit  the  force 
of  the  familiar  argument  that  morality  must  be  pleasant 
because  it  is  conducive  to  lifa  There  is  a  morality  of  life, 
and  it  has  necessarily  been  the  first  morality  man  has  learned, 
bnt  I  see  no  reason  why,  now  that  man  has  found  out  the 
way  to  cheat  Nature  and  to  get  the  pleasure  connected  with 
acts  conducive  to  life,  under  conditions  which  baffle  her 
purposes,  there  should  not  some  day  be  a  morality  of  death. 
In  that  case  the  act  destructive  to  life  would  be  satisfactory 
mi  pleasant,  the  act  conducive  to  life  unpleasant  by 
comparison.  A  man  would,  for  instance,  then  have  the  same 
feeling  of  being  ill-used  and  cheated  by  Kature  at  the  birth 
of  a  child  as  he  now  has  when  hia  marriage  remains 
permanently  sterile.  The  conversion  of  the  whole  world  to 
such  a  morality  of  death  is  no  doubt  in  the  highest  d^ree 
unlikely,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  treating  it  as 
irapoeaible. 

Incidentally  these  reflections  may  serve  to  confirm  us  in 
the  view  which  we  took  in  our  chapter  on  the  "  Boots  of 
EtiuGs,"  that  the  simplest  phenomena  to  which  the  moralist 
can  reduce  the  elements  of  his  science  are  still  p8ychoI<^cal 
and  not  merely  biological.  For  the  present,  my  interest  bi 
these  considerations  is  simply  to  point  out  that  even  if  you 
grant  the  possible  divorce  of  morality  from  the  conservation 
and  propagation  of  life,  you  need  not  reject  the  modified 
Hedonist  position.     It  would  be  only  during  the  first  throes 

'  I  do  uot,  of  conne,  regni  thii  leault  m  in  any  way  Ilkel;,  and,  if  one  is  to 
t*h«  ■ocoont  ontf  of  contingeneiet  which  have  a  finite  Aegnx  of  [nvbability,  I  Bbonld 
>sree  th&t  it  may  b«  dtsmiHed  front  coDaidenttion.  Bat  I  can  na  nothing  pafcho- 
l<«liallj  impoaaible  in  the  idea. 
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of  the  transition  from  a  life-giving  to  a  death-giving  molality, 
before  the  altered  tastes  of  mankind  bad  bad  time  to  affect 
their  traditional  judgmente  of  approbation,  that  there  would 
be  a  divergence  between  the  ethical  and  the  pleasant  line  ti 
conduct.  Ultimate!;,  when  the  ethical  aentiments  had  been 
transformed  bj  the  new  tastes  of  the  race,  the  death-giving 
but  not  pbysicaUf  ^oniaing  act  would  be  that  which  was 
anticipated  with  pleasure,  and,  when  realiaed,  accompanied  with 
the  sense  of  satisfaction  ;  the  pleasant  but  life-giving  act,  t^. 
the  exercise  of  the  sexual  functions  without  steps  to  prevent 
impregnation,  would  be  r^arded  exactly  as  indulgences 
which  though  pleasant  are  condemned,  are  regarded  now. 
With  conscientious  persons,  the  unpleasant  feeling  arising 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  view  taken  of  the  act  by  societr, 
or  from  the  consciousness  that  it  tended  to  frustxate  the 
realisation  of  one's  meet  imperative  cravings,  would  outweigh 
the  pleasure  inseparable  from  its  performance.  Except  in 
periods  of  transition,  during  which  men's  tastes  and  their 
moral  ideals  are  temporarily  out  of  harmony,  the  nonnal 
state  of  things  is  for  the  act  which  is  morally  approved  to  be 
attended  with  an  increase  of  satisfaction,  either  to  the  agent, 
or  to  those  around  bim,  or  to  both,  and  the  act  which  is 
morally  disapproved  with  pain. 

We  may,  then,  so  far  accept  an  univeisalistic  ethical 
Hedonism  as  to  admit  that  the  normal  results  of  the  moai  act 
are  pleasurable,  when  its  effect  upon  the  whole  social  circle 
iiifluenced  by  it  aie  taken  into  account.  This  statement, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  liable  to  consideiable 
incidental  modification.  Wherever,  from  any  reason,  the  tastes 
and  inclinations  of  a  given  larger  or  smaller  social  ciicle  we 
out  of  harmony  with  the  traditional  moral  sentiments  prevalent 
among  them,  the  coincidence  between  the  moral  and  the 
pleasure^ving  suffers  disturbance.  As  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, and  with  them  the  tastes  of  various  sections  of  ths 
oommuiuty,  are  on  the  whole  more  easily  modified  than  the 
traditional  moral  code  of  society,  this  disturbance  must  con- 
stantly be  taking  place  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  would  only  be 
in  a  perfect  society,  i.e.  in  a  society  with  stable  social  institu- 
tions and  a  corresponding  stability  of  sectional  tastes  and 
habits,  that  the  coincidence  of  goodness  and  pleasure  could  be 
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completely  refdised.  Id  every  imperfect  society — that  is,  in 
every  society  which  hae  not  succeeded  in  establishing  a  system 
»  permanently  suited  to  the  character  of  those  who  have  to 
live  under  it,  and  so  adequate  to  the  needs  of  all  classee  of 
the  community  as  to  be  equally  secure  from  revolution  from 
within  and  transformation  from  without — the  normal  relation 
between  the  morally  satisfying  and  the  pleasurable  must  be 
liable  to  an  incalculable  amount  of  disturbance.  Though  it 
remains  generally  true  that  the  average  pleasantness  of  life  is 
increased  by  the  moral  prepress  of  society,  it  would  be  im- 
possible anywhere  but  in  the  New  Jerosalem  to  aaaert  with 
confidence  that  every  individual  moral  act  is  productive  of 
pleasura 

Thus  we  can  see  that  the  Hedonist  assumption,  however 
geDerally  true,  is  not  without  considerable  exceptions,  and 
consequently  that  Hedonism  would  be  one  of  the  worst  poasihfe 
guides  to  immediate  moral  practice.  For,  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  society,  the  hedonic  consequences  of  an 
action  are  not  necessarily  a  measure  of  its  morality.  Just  as 
you  would  be  constantly  going  grievously  wrong  if  you  took 
the  immediate  pleasantness  of  an  action  as  a  measure  of  the 
d^ree  in  which  it  promotes  personal  aeU-culture,  so  yon 
would  be  continually  falling  into  mistakes  if  you  treated  the 
badonic  efifects  of  an  act  which  are  traceable  as  a  measure  of 
its  influence  upon  the  self-culture  of  society.  In  order  to 
make  the  hedonic  effects  of  your  act  a  true  measure  of  its 
beneficial  tendencies  you  would  need  to  know  not  cmly  how 
your  immediate  circle,  but  how  society  in  general,  and  even 
bow  the  remotest  posterity,  will  be  affected  by  your  conduct. 
Conduct  which,  for  the  present,  seems  as  unpleasant  in  its 
effects  upon  others  as  it  is  unpleasant  to  yourself  may  never- 
theless ultimately  make  for  the  multiplication  of  the  sources 
of  satisfaction  open  to  future  generations ;  conduct  which 
affords  pleasure  both  to  yourself  and  the  society  in  which  you 
live  may  do  so  only  at  the  cost  of  impoverishing  the  life  of 
the  community  in  the  future.  For  this  reason  it  would  be 
Dselees  to  attempt  to  guide  yourself  in  practice  by  a  "  hedonic 
calculus,"  To  make  your  calculus  a  certain  guide  to  morality 
you  would  need  to  know  the  full  consequences  of  every  one  of 
your  contemplated  actions  upon  all  your  successors  as  well  as 
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upon  all  your  contemporariea,  and  thie  is  a  knowledge  which 
ia  absolutely  unattAinabla  It  would  be  the  wildest  pieeump- 
tion  to  infer  to  the  whole  results  of  an  action  from  the  trivial 
tri^ment  of  them  which  we  can  with  confidence  estimate. 

Hence,  even  fix>m  the  Hedonist  point  of  view  it  wonld  be 
wiser  to  acc^t  your  station  and  its  duties,  and  content  your- 
self with  the  moral  code  of  your  society,  than  to  try  to  work 
out  a  private  hedonic  calculus  for  your  own  guidance.  For, 
after  all,  the  accepted  laws  of  morality  do  express  certain 
convictions  of  society  as  to  the  ways  in  which  on  the  whole 
the  pleasantest  life  is  secured  to  the  aven^  man,  and  the 
experience  upon  which  these  convictions  are  based  is  infinitely 
wider  than  any  directly  accessible  to  myself.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  admit  of  society  what  is  in  the  main  true  of  the 
individual  of  mature  age,  that  it  has  lived  long  enough  to 
know  better  than  any  one  else  what  is  and  what  is  not 
permanently  pleasant  to  it.  I  may  be  tempted,  for  instance, 
to  think  that  a  given  act  of  dishonesty  or  sexual  irregularity 
will,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  be  productive  of  pleasure  to  eveiy  one 
affected  by  it,  but  then  I  have  to  set  against  my  calculation 
of  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  particular  act  the  verdict 
of  a  social  experience  extending  over  centuries,  that  condnct 
tending  to  lower  the  standard  of  honesty  or  sexual  purity 
is  in  the  long  run  productive  of  widely  difftised  unpleasant 
consequences. 

In  practice  then  I  should  have,  in  every  case  where  my 
individual  calculation  of  results  favoured  a  departure  from  the 
recognised  moral  rules,  to  take  into  consideration  the  probability 
that  if  my  outlook  were  less  narrowly  limited,  I  should  find 
that  the  experience  of  society  was  justified  in  this  case  also. 
If  this  be  remembered,  it  will,  I  think,  be  seen  that  a  modified 
ethical  Hedonism  would  be  no  more  likely  than  any  other 
moral  theory  to  lead  Ic^icaUy  to  wholesale  practical  departure 
from  the  received  moral  codes.  Against  the  old  ^oistic  and 
psycholt^cal  Hedonism  Mr.  Bradley's  contention  that,  if 
seriously  accepted,  it  would  lead  to  constant  practical  violatioD 
of  aU  established  moral  laws  was  valid  precisely  becaufle  the 
old  Hedonism  assumed  that  my  own  pleasure  is  the  sufBcient 
measure  of  the  morality  of  my  conduct.  As  to  what  will  giv« 
me  personally  pleasure  of  course  I  ought,  when  once  I  have 
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bad  Bofficient  experience  to  know  1117  own  mind,  to  be  a  better 
ju^He  than  society,  and  should  therefore,  if  my  own  pleasure 
were  the  only  thing  that  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  be 
under  no  oblation  to  attach  any  importance  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  society.  But  when  it  comee  to  pronouncing 
upon  the  efibcts  of  luy  behaTioor  on  the  pleasures  or  pains  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  human  beings,  I  may  reasonably  be 
asked  to  admit  that  the  gathered  wisdom  of  centuries  is  a 
better  guide  than  my  own  private  judgment  It  is  indeed 
only  this  admission  which  prevents  the  practical  violation  of 
moral  mles  from  becoming  common,  upon  any  but  a  purely 
formal  ethical  theory  like  that  of  Kant.  Once  admit  that 
the  material  circiunatances  of  the  particular  act  affect  ita  moral 
goodness  or  badness,  and  the  only  plea  by  which  you  can 
joBtify  your  refusal  to  break  a  rect^nised  moral  law  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  they  what  they  may,  seem  to 
require  it,  is  the  plea  that  the  law  probably  lepreeents  a  wider 
eipraience  of  such  casee  than  the  limits  of  your  individual 
history  have  permitted  to  you.' 

I  conclude,  then,  that  universalistic  Hedonism  is  in  the 
main  a  true  doctrine,  though  it  would  only  be  absolutely  true 
in  a  morally  perfect  society,  but  that  it  is  useless  as  a  guide 
U>  actual  moral  practice.  A  more  serious  objection  to  it  as  a 
speculative  theory  is  what  I  may  call  its  e^cceeding  superfici- 
ahty.  If  you  ask  what  is  the  moral  good.  Hedonism  replies 
it;  is  the  pleasant,  or  it  ia  that  which  is  on  the]  whole  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure.     But,  as  we  have  seen  already,  not  all  that 

'  Of  coane,  in  decidiiig  wliethar  to  break  a  recogoiaad  monl  law,  jaa  toa  bound 
^m  lo  conrider  hon  fcr  tbat  law  doe«  fairly  repre»»Dt  the  "gathered  wiadom  of 
S*%"  and  how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  impreeeed  on  eodety  in  the  fint 
iutuice  by  lOiDe  single  man  of  commimdlDg  ethical  or  religious  geniua,  and  accepted 
ever  tiaoe  without  adequate  examination  on  mere  anthoritj,  or  how  far  again  it  ia  a 
uMre  snrriTal  of  an  earlier  state  of  thtnga  agaiuet  which  the  experience  of  tbe 
community,  as  reflected  In  the  livei  of  ita  great  men,  has  so  far  protested  only  in 
'■in.  A  diecmalon,  for  instance,  of  questions  connected  with  our  own  law  of  marriage 
"d  divorce  would  illustrate  both  these  points.  Before  you  could  affirm  that  the 
coUeeliTe  eipetience  of  mankind  has  decided  irrerocably  against  divorce  for  other 
faaat  than  adultery,  you  would  hare  to  satisfy  yourself  (a)  that  the  present 
'=0"«"nsue  against  the  liberty  of  divorce  is  really  the  outcome  of  experience  and  not 
III  s  reverent  and  uncritical  acquiescence  in  the  ruling  of  the  gospels,  and  (b)  that 
"ive  is  no  counter- consensus  of  any  weight  among  the  "  enlightened  few  "  who  know 
wtter  tian  the  majority  In  any  generation  how  to  read  the  lessons  of  experience 
>^t  I  make  this  remark  simply  in  Order  to  guard  against  being  mistaken  for  a 
more  blind  conservative  in  questions  of  morals  ;  it  is,  of  course,  no  part  of  my  object 
IF  of  my  buslnesfi  in  this  Essay  to  eipress  an  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the 
neriti  of  any  particular  rale  of  eatablished  ethics. 
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is  pleasant  has  moral  value,  and  bence  Hedonism  is  superficial 
in  taking  pleasure  instead  of  satisfaction  (t.e.  the  pleasan 
attendant  upon  the  lealisation  of  an  idea)  as  its  equivaleDt  f(V 
goodness  or  worth.  But  even  if  we  amend  the  formula  and' 
make  it  run,  "  the  good  is  that  which  gives  satisfaction,"  tb« 
superficiality  of  Hedonism  is  not  done  away  with.  For  v> 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  any  moral  theory  that  it  should 
attempt  to  go  a  step  further  and  define  some  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  concrete  types  of  life  in  which  hnmanitf 
finds  its  satisfactions.  And  the  moment  you  take  this  task 
of  defining  the  "  satisfactory  "  seriously  you  b^n  to  find  your- 
self in  the  presence  of  that  conflict  between  two  great  rival 
types  of  goodness  or  satisfaction  of  which  we  have  spoken  so 
frequently  in  previous  chapters. 

Any  ethical  theory  which  offers  us  as  its  account  of 
the  "  good "  some  statement  in  which  this  conflict  Is  left. 
unnoticed  stands  ipao  facto  convicted  of  havii^  never  really 
got  beyond  the  outside  fringe  of  the  subject.  There  w 
a  story  of  a  schoolboy  who  described  poetry  as  "  what  yea 
get  when  the  lines  all  b^n  with  a  capital  letter  and 
are  not  of  the  same  length."  The  description  is  aocoiste 
enoi^h  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  has  only  fixed  certain  (^ 
the  external  peculiarities  of  poetry  to  the  entire  neglect  of 
its  really  essential  characteristics.  The  definitioa  of  the  good 
as  the  "  pleasant "  has  always  struck  me  as  being  remarkably 
like  this  schoolboy's  account  of  poetry.  What  I  complain  of 
in  it  is  not  that  it  is  not,  with  the  modifications  I  have 
indicated,  true,  but  that  it  affords  no  clue  whatever  to  the 
leading  concrete  characteristics  of  the  type  of  existence  which 
the  experience  of  mankind  has  pronounced  to  be  at  once  the 
"  good  "  and  the  "  pleasant "  life. 

It  is  on  this  account  principally  that  the  ethics  of  "  aelf- 
realisation,"  with  all  their  speculative  imperfections,  must  be 
pronounced  a  great  advance  upon  the  ethics  of  mere  pleosni^ 
The  definition  of  the  good  as  "  self-realisation  "  at  least  leads 
directly  to  a  psycholt^cai  and  sociol(^ical  inquiry  into  th« 
constitution  of  the  self  which  you  ore  told  to  r^lise,  and  thus 
opens  up  the  way  for  a  working  theory  as  to  the  relative 
importance  in  the  scheme  of  life  of  various  aspects  of  the  self 
and  various  directions  in  which  self-realisation  may  be  sought. 
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The  Hedonistic  theories,  from  the  very  natuie  of  the  case,  aie 
precladed  from  raising  this  question,  which  is  after  all  the 
fundamental  queation  for  a  scieBce  of  conduct.  The  various 
coursefl  of  action  which  agree  in  being  pleasurable  are  so 
Diuneious  and  so  heterogeneous  in  other  respects  that  it  would 
be  impossible  on  a  purely  Hedonistic  basis  to  arrive  at  any 
intelligible  classifiGation  of  them,  or  any  systematic  distinction 
between  the  more  and  the  lees  important. 

Thus,  while  "  self-realisation  "  may  be  sncceesfully  used  as 
a  co&venient  working  theory  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
mbonUnation  of  lees  to  more  valuable  sources  of  satisfaction. 
Hedonism  can  only  achieve  the  same  object  at  the  ccet  of 
m^dng  distinctions  between  "  higher  "  and  "  lower  "  forms  of 
pleasure,  which  are  absolutely  inconsiateot  with  what  professes 
to  be  its  fundamental  propoeitiou.  "  Self-realisation  "  thus  can 
be  made,  without  undue  violence  to  its  own  principles,  to  yield 
some  sort  of  outline  description  of  the  concrete  features  of  the 
Batiafsctory  life,  while  Hedonism,  uncontaminated  by  foreign 
^■xiettoag,  can  get  no  further  than  the  enunciation  of  an 
abstract  general  proposition  which,  though  as  we  have  seen 
true  enough  when  you  have  explained  its  proper  meaning  and 
necesaaiy  linoitations,  affords  do  answer  at  all  to  the  teal 
problems  of  ethical  inquiry.  Instead  of  attempting,  however 
imperfectly,  to  answer  the  question.  What  in  its  geueral  features 
IB  the  satisfactory  life  ?  Hedonism  contents  itself  with  the  true 
but  taatologous  reflection  that  the  satisfactory  life  is  on  the 
"hole  a  pleasant  one.  Further  than  this  a  theory  which 
starts  by  confusing  "  satisfaction  "  with  mere  "  pleasure  "  cannot 
go;  the  first  condition  of  any  successful  account  of  the 
^^tis&ctory  life  is  the  execution  of  just  that  sociological 
and  psychological  analysis  of  the  "satisfactory"  from  which 
Hedonism,  by  its  initial  confusion,  excuses  itself. 

Hence  Hedonism  has  really  no  theory  of  the  relative 
"worth"  of  different  types  of  experience,  and  cannot  therefore 
in  Btrictneas  be  regarded  as  an  "  ethical  doctrine  "  at  ali  In 
ila  leycholt^cal  form  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mass  of 
singularly  baseless  assumptions,  while  in  what  we  have  called 
ite  ethical  shape  it  is  no  more  than  the  enunciation  of  a 
86neml  proposition  which  might,  so  far  as  it  ie  true  at  all, 
l*  affirmed  in  connection  with  almost  any  theory  of  the  funda- 
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mental  peculiarities  of  the  moral  experience.  Even  a  EantiFt, 
for  instance,  might  without  doing  any  violence  to  bis  doctrine 
of  the  categorical  imperative,  be  an  ethical  Hedonist  if  he  weic 
prepared  to  admit  that,  when  you  take  a  sufficiently  wide  range 
of  experience  into  account,  you  will  find  that  the  general 
diffusion  of  pleasurably-toned  emotion  is  greatest  wbeie  the 
dictates  of  the  practical  reason  are  most  uoivers^j  and  most 
unhesitatingly  obeyed.  But  a  Hedonism  which  is  thus  capable 
of  reconciliation  with  any  and  every  doctrine  of  the  concrete 
characteristics  of  the  moral  ideal  has  been  for  good  or  bad 
emptied  of  all  its  special  content  and  deprived  of  all  specu- 
lative importance.  The  Hedonism  which,  as  we  have  satisfied 
ourselveB,  cau  be  succeasfuUy  defended  against  hostile  criticism 
.is  a  doctrine  which  need  only  be  controverted  by  a  fanatic 
who  should  deny  the  existence  of  any  connection  or  corre- 
spondence between  the  path  of  duty  and  the  path  of  happiness. 
Regarded  as  an  attempt  to  bridge  over  the  dualism  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  inherent  in  the  moral  ideal,  and  to  exhibit 
the  ethical  life  as  the  consistent  outgrowth  of  a  single 
psycholc^ical  principle.  Hedonism  must,  for  reasons  given  in  the 
previous  p^es,  be  pronounced  a  complete  failure.  For  the 
only  Hedonism  which  can  be  intelligibly  maintained  must,  as 
we  have  said,  take  into  account  the  happiness  of  the  variou.« 
wider  wholes  to  which  the  individual  belongs,  as  well  as  bis 
own,  and  must  thus,  like  every  other  theory,  make  room  for 
the  constant  collision  of  the  narrower  and  the  wider,  the  self- 
r^afdihg  and  the  social  ideals.  Hedonism  is  no  more  success- 
ful than  any  other  theory  in  reconciling  the  claims  of  a  narrow 
but  intense  individuality  with  those  of  a  widely  diffused  bene- 
volent activity.  And  like  other  moral  theories,  it  only  appears 
to  the  unreflecting  to  have  got  over  these  difficulties  because  it 
habitually  ignores  their  existence.  This  is  all  that  need,  for 
the  special  purposes  of  the  present  Essay,  be  said  of  the  various 
ethical  systems  which  explicitly  or  implicitly  identify  the  good 
with  pleasure.' 

'  The  pur«l)r  ethical  olfjeot  of  the  foregoing  diBcuseion  hw  prtvenled  me  from 
devoting  my  put  of  the  l«it  to  disoaning  the  pggcho-phyiicat  falltusy  which  ippMn 
to  vitiate  everj  form  of  Hedonistic  theory.  The  point  is,  however,  sufficiently  import* 
ant  to  demand  mention  at  least  In  a  footnote.  The  fundamentej  error  of  Hedonioii. 
then,  to  my  mind,  is  that  it  regardi  oar  pleasure  and  pain  feelii^  as  the  maleti 
whereaa  they  are  only  in  point  of  feet  the  modiAere,  of  onr  moUn*  reaponsM  1° 
stimuli.     Hedonism  is.  in  this  respect,  the  exact  ethioaJ  counterpart  of  the  Loddiu 
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The  Ethic»  of  Duty. — I  turn  now  from  the  ethics  of 
Pleasuie  to  the  ethics  of  Duty.  "  Duty  for  dut/s  sake " 
ie  a  fonaula  which  linguistic  custom  has  connected  in  a 
special  way  with  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  purely  formal 
impeiative.  I  do  not,  however,  pnqtoae  here  to  derote 
any  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  system  expounded  in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Beason. 
The  inherent  absurdity  of  the  theory  that  moral  obligation 
can  be  reduced  to  the  oblation  of  acting  with  mere 
formal  self-consistency,  has  been  so  well  and  so  often  ex- 
posed already  that  I  could  on  this  topic  only  say  in  my 
own  way  what  better  men  have  said  much  more  ftoclbly 
before  me.  But,  apart  from  the  special  peculiarities  of  the 
moral  theory  of  Kant,  it  is  possible  to  hold,  and  it  is  widely 
held,  that  the  contents  of  the  ethical  consciousness  may  be 
successfully  represented  as  a  singly  coherent  system  of  obliga- 
tions. Theee  obligations  need  not  be  treated  as  springing 
from  a  single  and  purely  formal  obligation  to  avoid  contradic- 
tion ;  indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  ethics,  it  might  be  argued,  no 
question  as  to  their  origin  need  arise.  It  is  sufficient  that  we 
iii«  aware  of  them  and  that  they  can  be  combined  into  some 
fiort  of  system. 

"  Your  difficulties,  as  set  forth  in  previous  chapteis," 
the  Intuitionist  m^ht  tell  us,  "  have  been  created  by  your 
perverse  way  of  raising  the  moral  problem.  Instead  of 
starting  with  the  notion  of  a  good  or  end  of  conduct  you 
should  have  b^un  with  the  concept  of  duty  or  obligation. 
You  should  have  asked  not  what  if  I  could  get  it  would  give 
me  final  satisCaction,  but  what  line  of  conduct  do  I  feel  it 
inctunbent  on  me  to  follow  ?     You  would  then  find  that  in 

doctriD«  that  the  mind,  until  lUired  with  meniorie*  reaolting  ftom  eiptticace,  is  "a 
•hul  of  white  l»p«r"  or  an  "empty  cabinet"  /.<.  it  auumea  that  there  are  no 
preformed  tTpea  of  motor  iMponee  to  etirDoltu  ao  deepl;  ingrained  in  our  inherited 
pajeho-pbyiical  conatitntion  u  to  resiit  modMcation  or  transformation  bj  experlenoM 
"f  their  painful  conseqnencea.  TbLs  asaumptlon  seems  itrangly  at  variance  with  what 
>>  ictoally  known  of  the  initincts  of  the  lower  animals  as  well  aa  of  tte  passions  of 
mankind.  The  sezual  instinct  of  the  male  spider,  for  instaace,  does  not  seem  to  be 
itimini^iimi  iu  intensity  by  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  gratifled  without  serious  risk  of 
Mug  dsTonred  by  the  female  (sea  for  the  facte  Komanea'  Animal  InUUigtnet,  pp. 
^M.  20G).  Nor  does  the  appearance  in  historic  times  of  syphilis  seem  likely  to  create 
uy  wide-spread  or  permanent  modiScttion  of  the  sexual  passion  in  man.  Human 
'■■teUigence,  enllghtaned  by  painful  experience  of  the  conaequencaa  of  seinal  inegu- 
laritiu,  turns  rather  to  the  attempt  to  suppress  Tenereat  disease  than  to  tlia  mon 
ludadous  attempt  to  suppress  the  sexual  instinct. 
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any  society  there  are  a  ceitaia  Dumber  of  coDvictione  upon 
this  subjed)  which  are  in  theory  at  least  shared  by  the  Donnsl 
individuala  There  ie  a  general  consensus  among  the  membetE 
of  any  society  as  to  the  acts  which  they  feel  obliged  to  perform 
or  to  shiin,  and  this  consensus  may  be  expressed  in  a  anmber 
of  Beparate  but  not  inconsistent  moral  imperatives.  The 
unity  of  the  moral  life  which  you  have  failed  to  find  id 
your  examination  of  the  ends  of  action  really  consists  in  the 
mutual  coheioncy  of  these  moral  imperatives.  That  coherency 
will  vary  in  degree  with  the  intelligence  and  civilisation  of 
the  community,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  civilised  socaetiee 
the  various  individuals  have  in  common  a  number  of  convic- 
tions as  to  what  they  must  and  must  not  do. 

"  Tbus  the  unity  of  virtue  means  no  more  than  this,  that 
the  ethical  convictions  of  a  society  will,  in  proportion  to 
its  intalligeuce,  take  the  form  of  commands  which  aie  (1) 
not  mutually  self- contradictory,  and  (2)  are  recc^nised  as 
universally  binding  on  all  members  of  the  community  alike. 
Virtue  is  one  only  in  the  sense  that  one  moral  rule  does 
not  contradict  another,  and  that  every  moral  rule  is  equsUj 
a  rule  for  every  member  of  the  society.  All  your  difficulties 
have  arisen  from  the  attempt  to  substitute  for  this  real 
nniversahty  and  mutual  consistency  of  moral  rules  an  imagi' 
nary  unity  of  moral  ends." 

This  is,  I  think,  the  attitude  which  might  be  adopted 
by  an  intelligent  Intuitionist  towards  our  previous  discusaon, 
and  in  passii^  these  criticisms  he  would,  I  apprehend,  expR« 
the  feeling  of  many  reflective  persons  who,  without  being 
exactly  philosophers,  take  an  interest  in  ethical  piobleiM 
The  sa^^ted  criticism  is,  moreover,  in  itself  so  plausible 
that  it  wiU  be  well  worth  our  while  to  examine  it  in  some 
detail,  and  to  point  out  its  strength  as  well  as  its  weakness. 

And  first,  as  to  the  strength  of  a  chastened  Intuitioniam. 
we  may  at  least  say  that — if  you  consent  to  waive  all 
questions  of  the  whence  and  the  whither  of  the  ethical  judg- 
ments— this  doctrine  does  provide  a  fair  working  theory  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  true  to  the  facts  of  the  moral  consciouanesB  u 
they  appear  in  the  average  adult  member  of  a  civilised  com- 
muoity.  The  moral  convictions  of  such  a  man  do,  for  bis  ovn 
eye,  take  the  form  of  a  number  of  imperatives  which  he  u    j 
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content  to  obey  without  aakiog  too  curiously  after  their  origin 
or  (Tedentials.  Hence,  in  virtue  of  its  close  affinity  with  the 
facts  of  the  moral  consciousuess  as  they  appear  at  a  certain  low 
level  of  reflection,  Intuitionism  of  this  reasonable  sort  has 
always  proved  s  better  guide  in  matters  of  practice  than 
Hedonism,  which,  as  soon  it  ceases  to  be  an  immoral  paradox, 
seems  fated  to  sink  into  a  piece  of  empty  tautology. 

It  ia  dear  ^ain  that  so  long  as  we  are  concerned  only 
with  ethics  apart  from  a  theory  of  ultimate  philosophy, 
Intuitionism  has  a  marked  advantage  over  any  such  doctrine  of 
the  formal  Imperative  as  Kant's.  Kant  has  been,  in  my  judg- 
ment, unanswerably  criticised  both  for  making  his  impeiativeB 
cat^orical  and  for  baaing  them  on  a  purely  formal  principle, 
but  it  is  against  the  latter  point  that  the  brunt  of  boetile 
caitidsm  has  always  been  directed.  It  would  be  possible, 
though  after  what  we  have  said  in  earlier  chapters  itwill  be  mani- 
fest that  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  reasonable,  to  maintain 
that  the  various  moial  "laws "  which  embody  the  consdentious 
convictions  of  civilised  society  admit  of  no  exception,  and  that 
in  Bvery  case  where  duty  seems  to  demand  the  violation  of 
them  reflection  would  show  that  what  seemed  to  be  duty  was 
really  mere  inclination  in  one  of  its  numerous  dif^uisee.  But 
it  is  not  possible,  except  by  playing  with  words  or  by  tacitly 
taking  into  account  the  veiy  material  drcumstancea  which  you 
have  profeeaedly  excluded,  to  evolve  a  whole  system  of  concrete 
morality  &om  a  command  not  to  behave  inconsistently.  To 
make  the  theory  work,  to  bridge  over  the  enormous  gulf 
between  formal  inconsistency  and  wrong-doing,  you  must  at 
least  mentally  interpret  "  inconsistency "  to  mean  inconsist- 
ency with  the  general  conditions  imposed  on  human  action  by 
the  particulars  of  our  physical  and  social  environment.  If 
mere  formal  consistency  with  self  be  your  moral  ideal,  any 
principle  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  merely 
identical  judgment,  A  =  A,  violates  the  demand  for  consiatency, 
and  your  only  way  to  avoid  sinning  every  time  you  act  would 
be  to  do  nothing  at  all  This  point  has  been  made  so 
abtmdantly  clear  by  the  critics  of  Kant,  &om  Hegel  down- 
wards, that  we  may  fairly  take  it  as  finally  established ;  were  it 
not  for  a  certain  tendency  to  edification  that  it  possesses,  Kant's 
doctrine  of  the  purely  formal  imperative  would  long  ere  this 
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have  been  rel^ated  to  the  limbo  whete  repoee  the  "aeii£dble 
HpedeB,"  the  "  immateriate  fomw,"  and  the  rest  of  the  phan- 
tasies of  an  exploded  metaphysic. 

An  Intnitioniat  doctrine  which  refoBes  to  make  the  attempt 
to  derive  its  moral  imperativea  ft^m  a  single  superior  principle, 
but  contents  itself  with  takii^  them  in  their  fully  ooocrete 
shape  as  given,  and  with  maintaining  only  that  they  are  bo  &i 
a  single  ^stem  that  they  do  not  in  practice  dash  with  one 
another,  thus  escapes,  so  long  as  no  question  about  p^cho- 
l<^cal  origins  or  Soal  ends  of  action  is  mooted,  from  the  most 
palpable  errots  of  the  Critique  of  Practical  Beaaou,  and  on  thif 
ground,  Butler  is  likely  to  outlive  Kant  as  the  moralist  who 
best  expresses  the  convictions  of  conscientious  and  educated 
but  unpbilosophical  men.  The  philosopher,  however,  even  if 
he  regards  ethics  as  unafTected  by  questions  of  ultimate  meta- 
physics, cannot  avoid  raising  both  these  problems — that  of  the 
psychological  character  of  obligation  and  that  of  the  final  end 
or  aim  of  moral  action. 

The  first  question  arises  of  itself  the  moment  any  senons 
attempt  is  made  to  investigate  the  relations  of  the  peculiarly 
ethical  experiences  to  others  which  resemble  them  in  in- 
cluding an  element  of  obligatoriness,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  artist's  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  his  art,  or 
the  logician's  demand  for  reasoning  which  satisfies  his  etandanl 
of  validity.  The  serious  prosecution  of  the  psychological 
analysis  thus  set  up  leads  at  once  to  the  recognition  of  t^e 
judgment  of  approbation  as  the  fundamental  ethical  fact,  and 
thus,  as  we  have  tried  to  show  at  length  in  our  third  chapter, 
to  a  theory  of  the  nature  and  genesis  of  obligation  which  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  and  an- 
analysable  character  of  the  sense  of  "  ought." 

The  other  question,  the  question  about  the  ultimate  end  of 
moral  action,  forces  itself  upon  us  with  equal  insistenoe  as  soon 
as  we  recognise  that  "  duties,"  in  a  concrete  instance,  may  clash, 
and  seek  for  our  practical  guidance  to  establish  some  sort  of 
precedency  among  them.  Before  you  can  answer  the  question. 
"  Which  is  the  great  commandment  i " — in  other  words,  before 
you  can  create  a  table  of  approximate  ethical  values,  you  must 
have  formed  some  general  notion  of  the  part  played  by  morality 
as  a  whole  in  human  life,  and  the  nature  of  the  experience 
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which  in  all  moi&l  action  we  are  more  or  leas  successfully 
Btriving  to  realise.  Thus  it  is  not  from  any  perverse 
detemuDation  to  make  ethics  fit  at  all  costs  into  a  preconceived 
metaphysical  scheme,  but  by  practical  neceaedties  which  would 
have  to  be  faced  by  the  least  metaphysical  of  moralists,  that 
ne  are  led  to  raise  the  questioa,  which  Intnitionism  has  always 
ahiibed,  of  the  ultimate  character  of  the  moral  ideal  Unlees 
it  can  be  showu  that  the  apparent  coUiBion  of  duties  and  con- 
flict of  obligations  of  which  we  have  spoken  so  much  in  earlier 
chapters  is  not  real,  but  will  be  found  in  every  case  to  vanish 
before  close  study  and  intelligent  insight,  lutuitiooism  must  be 
admitted  to  be  no  more  than  what,  according  to  our  contention 
in  chap,  iv.,  all  practical  codes  of  ethics  are— a  convenient  but 
unprincipled  and  ultimately  unintelligible  compromise  between 
irreconcilable  ideals.  I  have,  however,  devoted  so  much  space 
in  earlier  chapters  to  this  question  of  the  reality  of  the  collision 
of  duties,  that  the  reader  would  hardly  thank  me  for  repeating 
once  more  the  aiguments  on  which  I  have  already  rested  my 

The  point  which  I  would  emphasise  la  the  present 
connection  is  a  slightly  different  one,  but  a  full  considera- 
tion of  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  less  fatal  to  the  claims  of 
lutuitionism  to  be  anything  more  than  a  practically  convenient 
but  speculatively  false  account  of  the  moral  experience. 
Previous  chapters  have  convinced  us  that,  within  one  and  the 
tame  individual,  there  are  conflicting  moral  ideals  which  from 
time  to  time  give  rise  to  an  insoluble  conflict  of  obligations, 
and  that  the  comparative  rarity  of  such  conflicts  in  our  moral 
experience  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  necessity  of 
prompt  action  usually  compels  us  to  acquiesce  in  compromises 
for  which  there  is  often  frvm  the  theoretical  point  of  view  very 
little  to  be  said.  This  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
ethical  Intuitionism ;  but  worse  yet  remains  behind.  Even 
if  the  Intuitionist  could  succeed  in  explaining  away  all  easea 
of  apparent  conflict  of  obligations  within  the  individual,  we 
should  still  have  ^  maintain  that  it  is  impossible,  without 
riolence  to  the  facts  of  the  moral  experience,  to  construct  a 
system  of  duties  which  shall  be  equally  obligatory  on  all  the  in- 
dividuala  The  assumption  common  to  the  various  Intuitionist 
theories,  that  an  imperative  which  holds  good  for  one  member 
2a 
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of  the  moral  commuoity  holds  equally  good  for  all  the  others 
— or  ia  even  la  Kantian  phrase  "  a  maxim  for  all  intelligent 
beings " — is  practically  convenient,  but  ib,  as  may  easily  be 
shown,  intellectually  false.  There  is  about  every  systematiaed 
code  of  duties  a  subjective  character  which  effectually  prevents 
its  being  r^arded  as  imperatively  binding  except  upon  the 
individual  whose  personal  convictions  it  formulates,  or  on  others 
exceptionally  like  bim  in  psycholt^ical  constitution  and  social 
environment.  In  itself  this  statement  comes  to  little  more 
than  the  truism  that  my  approbations  have  for  me  a  psycho- 
logical necessity  which  they  would  not  have  for  a  differently 
GonsituGed  person,  but  this  consideration,  simple  as  it  is,  is  so 
constantly  ignored  by  those  who  insist  upon  the  universal  and 
objectave  character  of  moral  obligation,  that  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  it  a  httle  more  in  detail' 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  then,  is  this.  Is 
the  system  of  imperatives  in  which  my  conviction  as  to  my 
duty  finds  its  ttsual  and  natural  expression,  peculiar  and  p^»3nal 
to  myself,  or  have  I  the  right  to  regard  these  imperatives  as 
valid  for  others  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  degree  as 
my  judgments  upon  the  ordinary  facts  given  in  sense-perc^ition 
or  the  propositions  of  physical  science  ?  Intultionism  is  com- 
pelled by  its  first  principles  to  adopt  the  latt^  alternative; 
what  I  propose  to  show  is,  that  we  must  in  theory,  whatever 
we  may  do  in  practice,  decide  for  the  former.     Let  me  remind 

*  Plato — who  ulticipated  bo  many  labsequeut  devslopmants  in  pfailocopbT — ^"^ 
given  US  bj  anticipatioQ  what  ma;  hlrly  be  called  a  camplote  loftilation  of  tlw 
doctrine  otthe  "categorica]  imperative."  I  traaaoriba  the  passags  at  length,  partly 
becaow  of  Uie  undeserved  oeglect  into  wMch  the  magniScent  dialogne  wUich  oontaini 
It  leems  to  have  fallen,  partly  bacame  the  reputation  of  ita  author  as  a  preacher  of 
tightaonanea  may  do  ■omething  towarda  removing  the  aoipicdon  that  In  iqiaetuv 
Kantianiam  and  its  ethical  univeraala  we  are  opening  the  way  for  moral  anarchy. 

Polilieut,  294  c  : — rir  Bi  7F  t6/uir  ipu/irr  ^tlir  fr'  otri  rovm  ivrrtirtm, 
liaTip  nri  iuBparot  aid&Sil  (ol  iiaStj  koX  lOfSira  /iiSir  fQrra  routr  rapt  r^ 
iavToO  riitr,  /iir^ '  i-KtpwTav  niSira,  liijS'  dr  ti  rletjlpa  Tif  (ii^palr^  pfKnar  -wofk 
rbn  \6yow  tr  o^rdf  twfra^rp^  .  .  .  oifoDr  d^ifraror  tt  fx*^  *pi^  T(i  ^.Tfiirvn  iirXi 
ri  Sii  rarrit  yLyrAiuror  {^rXoSr  /  PJalo  would  clearly  have  aympathlBed  with  the 
spirit  in  which  Wagner's  Wotan  meete  the  objection  ta  moral  Innovationa,  tbon^ 
hardly  with  the  particular  application  of  the  principle  to  the  case  of  Biegmuad  and 
hia  sfsler, — 

"Wan  von  selbat  sich  fiigt, 
Da«  arfUir'Bt  do  heuL" 
It  is  gratifying  too  to  Qnd  the  "  Brat  of  those  who  know  "  aa  boldly  recognlaliig  in  tlM 
"  categorical  imperative  "  the  essential  spirit  of  peraecntioa.  If  Uie  doctrioe  of  the 
ofttegorical  and  nnivereal  imperative  were  really  carried  out  by  everybody  in  practiM^ 
we  may  f^ly  aay  vritb  Plato  in  the  same  dialogue  (p.  299  b),  that  i  fiiat,  Anvl  pO^ 
XaXewit,  tit  rir  xpbriir  iaaior  ifUarcn  tIt^kt'  Ar  t4  wapixcjr. 
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the  reader  of  a  few  of  the  leading  results  of  our  psychological 
analysis  of  the  racial  judgment.  We  found  in  chap.  ili.  that 
the  real  psychological  facts  expressed  by  the  judgment,  "  I 
ot^ht  to  do  this,"  are  the  approval  of  the  idea  of  the  su^eated 
action,  t<^ther  with  the  recognition  that  the  action  is  expected 
of  me.  It  may,  as  we  saw,  be  expected  by  public  opinion,  by 
the  God  of  my  tribe  or  nation,  or  finally,  at  a  high  level  of 
reflective  self-consciousness,  by  myself.  Similarly,  a  system  of 
obligations  means,  when  translated  into  psychological  fact,  a 
scheme  of  life  which  meets  with  my  fixed  and  deliberate 
approval,  and  to  which  I  am  expected  to  conform,  whether  by 
my  countrymen,  my  God,  or  my  own  clear  and  calm  ju<%ment. 
:j  '  Thus,  ultimately,  "  I  ought  to  do  this  "  means,  "  the  leaving 
of  this  undone  would  conflict  with  my  deliberate  judgment  as  to 
the  type  of  life  of  which  I  approve  and  which  I  expect  from 
myself,"  and  "  I  ought  not  to  do  this  "  means, "  though  I  should 
enjoy  doing  it,  I  ^ould,  by  doing  it,  introduce  confusion  and 
failure  into  my  endeavours  after  the  type  of  life  of  which  I 
approve."  And  I  suppose  we  may  safely  follow  Mr.  Bosanquet 
in  saying  that  a  man  of  intelligence  and  experience  becomes 
by  the  time  he  has  reached  mid-life  practically  infallible  for 
himself — that  is,  the  general  scheme  of  life  of  which  his  de- 
liberate judgment  approves  becomes  substantially  fixed  and 
secure  against  serious  disturbance,  either  from  changes  in  his 
social  environment  or  from  the  sudden  development  of  un- 
suspected psycholf^cal  peculiarities  within  himself.' 

The  question  is.  How  much  more  thaji  this  peisonal  and  sub- 
jective infallibility  may  we  ascribe  to  the  moral  imperatives  in 
which  a  given  subject  expresaes  his  convictions  as  to  the  kind  of 
life  it  is  rational  for  him  to  lead  ?  May  we  with  confidence  pass 
from  "  I  ought  to  do  this "  to  "  you  ought  to  do  this,"  and, 
if  we  are  met  vrith  the  rejoinder,  "  But  I  recognise  no  such 
obligstioQ,"  can  we  legitimately  go  on  to  say,  "Then  you  ought"? 
Is  there,  over  and  above  the  obligation  to  act  in  a  certain  way 
which  is,  psychologically  speaking,  created  by  my  conviction 

■  Tliimgli,  of  coum,  u  Mr.  Bndtey  hts  rcnurksd  {Blhiail  Studio,  p.  1^), 
axcaptioul  drcDoutuuis*  may  at  say  aga  Iwd  to  the  manifeetation  of  nneipaoled 
paycliotoglaJ  characteristic*  nhich  may  work  havoc  with  the  apparaatly  mort  fixed 
hatdta  Bud  achemea  of  lite.  To  hii  inatonce  of  the  elderly  rau  who  falls  tiolently  in 
laie  for  (be  fint  time  in  bu  Ute,  «a  may  add  the  eitraordinary  reveraali  of  eihioal 
jadgmentabrooght  about  1>y  great  political  and  aocial  criua,  anch  aa  tha  "Tanw"  iii 
Ftauce  U  tha  and  of  the  last  oantnry. 
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that  not  to  act  in  that  way  will  involve  disloyalty  to  the  plaD 
of  life  I  conBider  rational  and  worthy,  a  further  obligation  to 
frame  my  convictions  as  to  the  rational  type  of  life  so  aa  to 
harmonise  with  those  of  others  ?  Can  we  ever  say  -with  com- 
plete confidence  to  another  man,  "  You  ought  to  approve  what 
I  approve,  and  if  you  do  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  you  "  ? 

Two  answers  have  at  various  times  been  given  to  thia 
question,  neither  of  which  seems  able  to  stand  the  test  of 
thorough  and  impartial  criticism.  According  to  the  extreme 
subjective  view  of  the  case, — a  view  which,  though  not  repre- 
sented by  any  name  of  note  in  philosophy,  is  not  unknown  in 
general  literature, — my  ethical  convictions  can  never  exprew 
more  than  my  own  personal  preference  ^  for  one  form  of 
experience  over  another.  If  this  were  the  case  the  maxim 
tie  ffuaiibua  turn  est  diaputandum  would  have  to  be  extended 
from  the  r^on  of  testbetic  appreciations  to  that  of  the  moral 
and  practical  judgment.  In  proportion  as  I  have  learned  to 
know  my  own  mind  my  system  of  preferences  would  indeed 
acquire  a  sort  of  obligatoriness  for  myself ;  it  would,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  be  very  ill-advised  on  my  part  for  the  sake  of  some 
momentary  pleasure  or  advantage  to  jeopardise  the  realisation 
of  those  object«  with  which,  aa  I  have  learned  from  painfiil 
experiences  in  the  past,  my  lasting  happiness  is  hound  up,  and 
Iience  even  a  moral  judgment  that  expressed  no  more  than  a 
personal  preference  might  reasonably  exercise  a  stror^  com- 
pulsive influenc*  upon  the  conduct  of  the  person  whose  prefer- 
ence it  recorded.  But — upon  the  view  we  are  contemplating 
— you  would  never  be  entitled  to  expect  from  another  man 
more  i^reement  with  your  etlucal  preferences  than  with  your 
{Esthetic  appreciations.  You  would,  in  fact,  have  no  m<He 
right  to  expect  your  neighbour  to  share  your  ideals  of  conduct 
than  to  share  your  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  clasmcal 
and  W^nerian  music,  your  choice  among  liqueurs,  or  jow 
preferences  in  cigars, 

'  Thronghoat  ths  present  argument  I  SHoms  that  the  judgDwnt  tiprttoDf  (ht 
preftrence  is  one  of  apprabation  (Cc  that  it  involve!  the  ideal  element!  of  mtiaxi 
and  anticipation,  and  the  sen^e  of  the  difference  between  actnil  and  possible  eiperi>iii*)> 
and  sot  one  of  mere  liking  (lc  not  one  which  merely  reconis  the  felt  pleauntncM  "I 
present  sense-aiperience).  Prof.  Sidgwick's  argument  agaimt  redncisg  (he  etliiol 
judgment  to  one  of  approbation  [Meihiida  of  ElXia,  bk.  I  chap.  iiL)  appcan  to  me  li> 
confound  these  two  very  different  things.  Bat  English  psfcbalogy  is  onljr  Jul  Ui|i>- 
ning  to  see  that  Ideas  are  sometbJDg  more  than  "nviTed  "  seiuatiDni. 
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Indeed  we  might  go  even  further.  Not  only  would  you 
not  be  justified  in  expecting  the  rest  of  the  world  to  share 
jom  ideals,  but  you  would  not  even  be  entitled  to  conBtmct 
for  your  own  aatisfaction  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  relative  worth  of  different  ideals  or  different  men. 
Yon  could  not  even  aay,  "  Though  I  do  not  demand  that  you 
shall  have  the  same  ethical  preferences  and  ideals  as  myself,  I 
do  r^ard  yon  as  an  inferior  being  because  you  do  not  have 
them."  Every  set  of  preferences  which  a  man  honestly  feels, 
every  ideal  which  fairly  represents  the  type  of  existence  which 
would  give  any  human  being  lasting  satisfaction,  would  have 
just  as  much  claim  to  existence  and  to  respect  as  any  other. 
Though  you  could  intelligibly  say  of  yourself,  "  I  shall  be  a 
worse  man  if  I  play  false  to  my  deliberately  chosen  ideal," 
you  could  not  saj  of  one  man  as  compared  with  another — if 
only  both  were  equally  honest  in  knowing  their  own  minds — 
that  he  was  better  or  worse,  but  only  that  he  was  different. 

A  theory  of  this  kind  has  obviously  the  merit  of  candour 
and  simplicity,  but  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  it  could  hardly 
be  maintained  in  its  native  simplicity  without  leading  to 
aerions  difficulties  and  contradictions.  On  at  least  two  points 
of  cardinal  importance  its  fundamental  assumption  is  open  to 
grave  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fatal  criticism.  Tour  theory  of 
the  absolute  subjectivity  of  all  ethical  preferences,  we  may  say, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  thorough-going  working  out 
of  the  old  doctrine  that  "  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes  "  ; 
with  the  entire  truth  of  this  proposition  the  ethical  deductions 
yon  draw  from  it  must  stand  or  fall.  But  the  principle  itself, 
Uke  most  pieces  of  proverbial  wisdom,  contains  at  least  as 
much  error  as  truth.  It  is  not  true  that  there  can  be  "  no 
disputing  about  tastes  "  in  the  sense  in  which  your  application 
of  the  ad^^  requires. 

For,  (1)  even  if  we  consider  only  those  simple  and  element- 
ary experiences  which  were  apparently  originally  meant  by  the 
"  tastes  "  of  the  proverb,  and  to  which  it  is  most  applicable,  the 
statement  is  only  very  partially  true.  You  may  indeed  ai^e 
that  80  long  as  a  "  taste  "  is  taken  to  mean  no  more  than  the 
d^ree  of  pleasurable  emotion  aroused  by  a  single  sensible 
quality,  it  is  no  more  reasonable  to  have  one  taste  than  to 
have   another.     A  man,  you  may  say,  cannot  be  called  un- 
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reasonable  becaune  he  dislikes  tomatoes  or  cigars  or  whiskey, 
nor  reasonable  because  he  likee  them.  If  I  happen  to  like  a 
colour  or  a  muBical  effect '  which  you  dislike,  my  preference  in 
the  matter  is  just  as  good  for  me  as  yours  is  for  yon,  and 
neither  of  us  is  justified  in  assuming  the  superiority  of  his 
own  taste. 

An  argument  of  this  kind,  however,  overlooks  two  obvious 
Gonsideratiooa  (a)  There  are  some  tastes  which  are,  to 
b^B  with,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  permanent  enjoyment  of 
them  is,  under  the  general  conditions  of  human  life,  difficult 
or  impoesible.  It  does  not,  after  all,  come  to  the  same  thing 
whether  you  like  wholesome  food  and  didike  poison,  or  whether 
yon  like  poison  and  dislike  food.  The  relish  for  wholeeome 
and  necessary  food  is  an  almost  indidpensable  condition  of  a 
life  of  lasting  and  steady  contentment ;  the  taste  for  poisons,  if 
indulged,  must  lead  directly  to  suffering  and  death.  The  one 
taste  not  only  may  be,  but  must  be,  present  and  must  be 
gratified  if  you  are  to  enjoy  life  at  all ;  the  other  cannot  be 
.enjoyed  except  at  rare  intervals,  and  at  the  cost  of  ultimate 
misery. 

And  (i)  even  in  the  case  of  those  "  tastes "  of  which 
the  presence  or  absence  has  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
duration  and  efficiency  of  life,  the  man  who  poeseeaes  the 
"innocent"  taste  has  at  least  the  advantage  over  others  of 
possessing  one  means  the  more  towards  a  life  of  full  and  rich 
satisfaction.  This  is  true  even  of  so  insignificant  a  taste  as 
the  Hking  for  some  cheap  and  abundant  'addition  to  the  fare 
which  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  life.  Consider,  fw 
instance,  the  case  of  the  man  who  happens  to  "  like  "  tomatoes 
or  artichokes.  As  against  the  man  who  is  without  these  or 
similar  tastes,  he  has  all  the  advantage  of  being  able,  without 
expense  or  difficulty,  to  introduce  increased  variety  into  hi§ 
daily  fare.  When  one  reflects  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
permanent  and  efiicieut  discharge  of  the  duties  and  functions 
of  life  depends  upon  a  relish  for  one's  food,  which  in  tarn 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  power  to  give  to  one's  diet 
the  charm  of  variety,  and  to  avoid  the  indifference  which  oomes 
from  the  everlasting  consumption  of  the  same  articles,  it  seems 
only  reasonable  to  admit  that  the  possession  of  the  taste  fx 

'  Hare.  hoWBver,  we  aro  »lreadj  passing  out  of  the  region  of  "simple  "  Uules. 
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tomatoes  and  other  such  harmless  preferences  m&y  well  assist 
to  make  life,  on  the  whole,  richer  in  stesdy  and  permanent 


And  when  we  pass  to  preferences  of  a  more  ideal  kind, 
such  as  the  "  taste "  for  music  or  pictuiee,  it  becomes  even 
mare  apparent  that  every  additional  preference  of  this  kind 
aflbrds  added  opportunities  for  a  contented  and  efficient 
eziatence.  As  gainst  the  man  who  is  simply  devoid  of  any 
preferences  except  those  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  physical  organism,  the  man  of  many  and 
varied  "  tastes  "  may  justly  claim  that  his  life — even  if  neither 
longer  nor  physically  healthier  by  reason  of  his  "  tastes  " — is  far  1  ^ 
the  richer  and  fuller  in  sources  of  permanent  satisfaction,  and 
therefore,  fix>m  the  point  of  view  of  individual  completeness, 
the  wiathier  existence  of  the  two.  XTnless  we  are  prepared  to 
deny  the  effect  of  paucity  of  interest  and  monotony  of  existence 
upon  the  general  emotional  tone  of  the  vital  series,  we  must 
assert  that  de  gvttibtis  est  disputa/ndwm. 

Again,  (2)  after  all,  the  majority  of  cases  where  men  differ 
in  their  preferences  are  not  so  simple  aa  those  we  have  been 
considering.  A  difference  in  artistic  taste  commonly  means 
not  so  much  a  disagreement  as  to  the  pleasure-pain  value  of 
simple  elementary  sensation  as  a  dispute  about  the  d^^ree  of 
vigour,  sincerity,  and  consistency  with  which  certain  principles 
as  to  which  there  is  no  essential  difference  have  been  carried 
out.  If  I  cannot  be  told  "  you  ought  to  prefer  this  simple 
tint  to  that,"  I  cannot  unreasonably  be  told  "  you  ought  to 
admire  strong,  sincere,  and  elevated  work ;  you  ought  to  turn 
unsatiafied  away  from  tawdry  colouring,  bad  drawing,  vulgar 
sentimentalism,  shallow  theatricality."  Here  the  "ought" 
seems  to  mean  "  you  are  logically  bound,  in  consequence  of 
principles  the  validity  of  which  you  do  not  and  cannot  deny, 
to  prefer  the  work  in  which  these  principles  find  adequate 
and  consifitent  expression  to  that  which  is  constantly  setting 
them  at  nought  throi^h  ignorance,  or  through  cheap  stnuning 
after  effect."  Just  as  the  more  comprehensive  experience  of 
the  man  of  many  tastes  must  be  pronounced — in  virtue  of  its 
oomprehensivencsB — worthier  than  that  of  the  man  of  few,  so 
the  experience  which  reveals  itself  in  a  system  of  connected 
and  coherent  preferences  must — even  from  the  most  subjective 
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point  of  view — be  pronounced  worthier,  in  virtue  of  its  very 
CDQBistency  and  coherency,  than  that  which  ia  perpetusUy 
perplexed,  hesitating,  and  eelf-contradictory.' 

These  considerations  loee  none  of  their  force  when  the 
"  tastes  "  in  question  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  with  matten 
of  practice,  and  to  be  expressed  in  a  system  of  ethical  prefer- 
ences. That  system  of  moral  preferences  which  indicates  a 
more  comprehensiTe  or  a  more  barmonious  and  ordered  ex- 
perience is  80  far  worthier  than  that  which  springs  frtmi 
narrowneas  of  intellectual  rai^e  or  confusion  and  contradic- 
tion of  thought.  The  fact  that  some  types  of  life  are  much 
more  comprehensive  than  others,  and  the  companion  fact  that 
some  lives  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  them  oat 
without  either  catastrophe  or  hyprocrisy,  of  themselves  dispose 
of  the  doctrine  which  forbids  us  ever  to  make  statementB 
about  the  relative  moral  worth  of  different  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  familiar  lutuitionist  views  seem 
to  err  as  much  in  the  direction  of  exaggerating  as  the  view 
just  rejected  does  in  that  of  depreciatii^  the  objective  value 
of  my  system  of  ethical  preferences.  According  to  the 
Intuitionist  view,  I  ought  always  to  be  able  to  generalise  'I 
ought "  into  "  you  and  he  oi^ht."  But  if  we  were  r^ht  Joat 
now  in  contending  that  "I  ought"  ultimately  means  "I 
must,  unless  I  am  prepared  to  be  false  to  my  plan  of  hfe," 
it  will  at  once  appear  that  I  cannot  pass  without  farther 
justification  from  "  I  ought "  to  "  you  ought."  I  ought  to  do 
this  because  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  plan  of  life  wbicb,  if 
realised,  will  provide  due  scope  for  my  various  energies,  and 
thus  give  me  the  general  satisfaction  of  my  most  persiatent 
cravings  and  most  eager  anticipations.  But  what  if  there  ia 
no  such  relation  between  the  act  in  question  and  the  type 
of  life  which  would  in  like  manner  employ  your  abilities 
and  satisfy  your  needs  ?  If,  as  we  have  said,  obligatioD  is 
primarily  a  paychologiecd  fact,  what  is  meant  by  asserting  the 

'  I  may  aeein  to  Iiave  overlooked  the  not  DncommoD  caea  of  the  cotiilileDt  ]>*- 
fareoce  of  vulgar  and  inferior  work.  This  la,  however,  prohably  met  by  wb«t  lu< 
beoD  luid  about  the  superior  worthlnesi  of  the  mors  compreheiiaive  expeiiena.  1^ 
a  man  rsgulerly  and  ataadily  eipraseea  admlratioD  of  rnlgar  work  in  any  teascb  e< 
art  muDB  that  he  has  Dot  the  "tutes"  vhicb  give  rally  fine  work  itt  meeoin^ 
The  true  work  of  art  ia  in  ttei  to  him  simply  unmeaning.  He  haa  not  that  e^' 
perience  of  both  pleaBurea  "  on  which  Plato  lays  such  stress.  To  h&n  el|)a<ei>°' 
of  both  would  Infallibly  be  to  prefer  Uie  one  and  condenin  the  other. 
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existence  of  the  fact  when  the  pe^chological  conditions  hj 
which  it  is  created  are  absent  ? 

To  take  a  concrete  case :  a  certain  concession  to  appetite 
may  for  me  be  an  act  of  treason  against  the  objects  to 
which  my  life  has  been  devoted;  in  you  the  same  indulg- 
ence may  leave  the  attainment  of  the  objects  for  which 
you  are  living  untouched,  or  may  even — conceivably — further 
them.'  In  that  case  can  I  say  that  "  you  ought "  to 
abstain  from  the  indulgence  in  the  same  sense  of  the  words 
in  which  I  say  that  "  I  ought "  ?  Is  it  not  the  more 
logical  as  well  as  the  more  moral  attitude  to  say,  "  This 
would  be  exceedingly  wrong  in  me,  but  I  cannot  pronounce 
upon  its  rightness  or  wrongnese  for  you "  ?  If  we  are  to 
go  beyond  such  a  statement  with  any  confidence  we  must, 
I  think,'  do  so  on  the  ground  of  special  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  aims  of  the  person  with  whom  we 
are  dealing,  and  not  on  the  strength  of  the  mere  "  universality  " 
of  moral  judgments.  I  can  see  no  way  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  ethical  judgment  is  primarily  the  expression  of  a 
sabjectiTe  preference,  and  that  the  "  universe  "  within  which 
it  is  "  universally  "  valid  is  primarily  that  of  the  experiences 
of  a  single  individuaL' 

It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  the  limitation  thus 
placed  upon  the  universality  of  the  moral  judgment  in  no  way 
weakens  its  imperative  force  within  the  sphere  where  it  is 
directly  and  properly  applicable.  If  a  certain  act  would 
amount  for  me  to  treason  against  everything  for  which  I 
count  it  worth  while  to  live,  it  is  none  the  less  imperatively 
forbidden  to  me  because  I  may  doubt  how  far  it  would  involve 
ainular  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  others.  Nor  does  our 
doctrine,  when  rightly  understood,  assert  without  qualification 
that  obligation  ceases  along  with  the  consciousness  of  obliga- 
tion, or  that  there  is  not  some  secondary  sense  in  which  I  can 
intelligibly  maintain  that  another  man  "  ought "  to  recognise 
a  duty  which  he  actually  ignorea 

'  S^.  You  may  maka  the  indalgsnca  of  yonr  Insta  »  rtepping-rtone  to  the 
mlintioD  of  yonr  unbitioii,  u  Cleopktra  perhaps  did. 

*  It  voDkl  be  no  anawer  to  this  contention  to  appeal  to  the  inflnenee,  which  we 
alt  admit,  of  iocIbI  opinion  in  fonning  the  individuiU's  prefereaoe.  Foi  we  an  not 
now  apeaking  at  the  origin  bnt  oT  the  validitr  or  scope  of  reference  of  the  ethical 
jndgmeDt 
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There  are  clearly  two  different  senses  in  either  of  which 
I  can  say  that  you  ought  to  admit  an  obligation  which 
you  profess  not  to  recognlBe.  You  may,  when  formulating 
your  system  of  approbations,  overlook  or  even  deny  the 
existence  in  yourself  of  judgments  of  approval  to  which 
nevertheless  your  actions  bear  unmistakable  witness ;  then  I 
can  at  once  say,  "you  ought  to  admit  this  obligation"  in 
the  sense  that  until  you  do  so  your  statement  of  your  own 
principles  does  not  adequately  correspond  with  the  facte 
of  your  life.  In  this  case  "  you  ought "  means  "  you  ma*!!, 
if  your  theory  is  to  correspond  with  your  practice."  Or 
^ain,  I  may  be  speaking  of  some  judgment  of  approval  whkh 
you  neither  rec4^;Dise  in  theory  nor  conform  with  in  practice, 
and  I  may  mean  to  say  that  the  conditions  of  a  satisfaclor}' 
life  in  general,  or  of  th?  kind  of  life  that  would  satisfy  yon  is 
particular,  are  such  as  logically  involve  the  ap^nbatioii  in 
question.  Then  I  mean  by  "  you  ought,"  "  yon  must  unkes 
you  are  prepared  to  play  false  to  your  own  scheme  of 
life." 

Only  in  this  case  it  is  clear  that  my  contention  needs  to  i» 
borne  out  by  knowledge  both  of  the  general  social  environmeDt 
and  of  the  psychological  peculiarities  of  the  person  I  am 
addiesaiDg.  Where  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  us 
in  racial  characteristics,  heredity,  surroundings,  or  peraonal 
temperament,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difBculty 
to  infer  fixim  my  own  case  what  would  or  would  not  be  monl 
treason  to  principle  in  some  one  else.  I  can  with  some 
confidence  argue  from  my  own  duties  to  those  of  Englishioen 
of  my  own  calling  and  social  status ;  with  leas  confidence  and 
in  fairly  simple  cases  I  may  argue  to  those  of  Englishmen  of 
a  different  class  and  profession  ;  with  still  less  confidence  and 
in  terms  of  still  more  generality  I  may  reach  some  condnsions 
about  the  duties  of  other  Europeans,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
very  difficult  for  me  to  make  any  but  the  most  vague  *ai 
general  assertions  as  to  what  "  ought  to  be  "  the  ethical  pi& 
ferences  of  a  Malay  or  a  Chinaman.  Their  fundamental 
racial  characteristics,  the  social  organisation  of  which  they 
are  members,  are  so  unlike  anything  that  I  know  of  myself 
and  my  fellow-countrymen  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
presumption  in  me  to  dogmatise  about  the  type  of  life  which 
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would  on  the  whole  afibrd  them  lasting  sattefaction,  and  would 
find  its  expression  in  their  system  of  ethical  preferences. 

In  casee  where  such  enormous  differences  between  the 
fundunental  psychological  characteristics  of  individuals  or 
races  come  into  play,  the  assertion  "  you  ought  to  choose  as  I 
do  "  takes  on,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  entirely  different  meaning. 
It  ceases  to  reflect  a  supposed  psychological  tact  and  becomes 
virtually  a  command.  From  one  member  of  a  social  oi^anisa^ 
tion  to  another  "  you  ought "  may  reasonably  be  held  to 
mean  "  I  am  sure  you  would  find  your  account  in  this  " ;  where 
it  is  addressed  to  individuals  or  classes  standing  upon  an 
entirely  different  level  of  civilisation,  or  belonging  to  widely 
different  types  of  civilisation,  it  can  only  be  taken  to  mean, 
"adopt  my  system  of  preferences,  or  disappear."  It  is,  in 
fact,  simply  the  expression  of  my  determination  that  my 
system  of  preferences  and  not  yours  shall  prevail  in  the 
ceaseless  competition  for  survival  among  moral  ideals.  If  you 
are  a  Malay  or  a  Chinaman  I  am  no  longer  jtistified  in 
argidug  that  a  code  of  preferences  which  would  be  impossible 
for  me  may  not  be  forced  on  you  in  virtue  of  your  most 
fondsmental  psychological  characteristics,  or  that  the  system 
which  does  correspond  to  my  deepest  needs  would  be  so  much 
as  tolei&ble  for  you.  So  far,  then,  I  cannot  intelligibly  assert 
that  what  is  obligatory — in  the  etnct  psychological  sense — 
for  me  is  or  could  be  obligatory  for  you.  But  I  can,  and  if 
I  am  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  temper  of  a  dominant  race, 
very  probably  shall,  resolve  that  I  will  make  my  system  of 
preferences  obligatory  upon  you  by  forcing  you  to  choose 
between  conformity  to  them  and  extermination. 

This  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  intelligible  sense  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  universality  of  all  ethical 
imperatives  as  such.  The  imperatives  in  which  my  deepest  - 
wnvictioDS  as  to  the  kind  of  life  which  is  satisfactory,  and 
thereftne  rational,  are  expressed,  are  binding  on  me  in  the 
special  sense  that  violation  of  them  is  treason  to  my  deliber- 
ately adopted  plan  of  life ;  I  may  fairly  conclude  that  they  are 
binding  upon  others  in  the  same  sense  just  in  so  far  as  others 
Ksemble  me  in  psychological  constitution  and  social  environ- 
ment. Outside  these  narrow  limits  the  "  universality  "  of  the 
imperatives  in  which  my  ptefennces  are  expressed  is  in  the 

Coogic 
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strictest  sense  of  the  word  a  "  postulate  "  and  not  a  psycho- 
logical fact.  It  means  neither  more  nor  lees  than  my  deter- 
mination to  give  to  ray  prefereneea  the  "  univeraality  "  which 
they  do  not  at  present  poasese,  by  confronting  individuals  and 
societies  which  do  not  share  them  with  the  choice  betweeo 
submission  and  extinction. 

"  The  Koran  or  the  sword "  is  only  an  epigiammalac  way 
of  describing  the  situation  which  arises  whenever  competing 
systems  of  preferences  are  brought  into  close  quarters  with 
one  another.  The  wider  the  gulf  between  the  two  system-s 
the  less  poesibte  is  it  to  make  converts  from  the  one  to 
the  other — as  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
the  various  missionary  religions  of  the  world.  Where  the 
difference  between  the  systems  of  preferences  is  but  slight, 
one  of  them  may  prevail  by  the  speedy  method  of  wholesale 
conversion  ;  this  has  frequently  been  the  case  with  Islam.  It 
is  precisely  because  the  gulf  between  the  moral  and  religious 
ideals  of  Islam  and  those  of  the  tribes — ^African  or  Asiatic — 
which  have  embraced  it  is  comparatively  trifling  that  Islam 
more  than  any  other  religious  system  has  been  able  to  eitCDd 
itself  permanently  by  means  of  huge  national  conversioii^ 
Western  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  precisely  because  it 
has  come  in  the  course  of  centuries  of  elaboration  to  be  a 
profound  reflection  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  Weeteni 
peoples,  is  so  alien  to  the  basal  psychological  characteristics  of 
Oriental  peoples  that  its  direct  conversions  are  extraordinarily 
few,  and  its  hopes  lie,  as  would  now  be  generally  admitted  by 
its  moat  convinced  champions,  not  in  the  ■  convendon  of  the 
ezifitii^  generation,  but  in  the  slow  modifi<eation,  by  the  all- 
permeating  influence  of  education,  of  the  racial  character  of 
peoples  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  generaltions  with  a  new 
psychical  constitution  and  new  needs.  1 

For  the  same  reason  it  would  he  at  least;  presumptuous  to 
anticipate,  on  any  grounds  of  reason  as  diatin'^t  from  faith  Id  1 
supernatural  revelation,  that  the  influence  of  Christianity,  if  it 
should  ever  be  nominally  embraced  by  an  Ori«J|ntal  people,  coiil<i 
be  as  profound  or  as  permanent  as  that  of  systems  which 
appear  to  us  ethically  inferior,  but  have  th^e  advantage  of 
having  developed  entirely  on  Oriental  soil,  find  thus  of  ex- 
pressing without  foreign  accretions  the  fundamehtal  peculiarities 
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of  the  Oriental  character.  If  the  whole  world  U  ever  to  be 
converted  to  Ghrifitlamt^,  one  may  conjecture  that  it  will  be  by 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  ezisting 
races  of  mankind,  and  the  reduction  of  all  the  pieaent  variety 
of  peychological  constitution  to  one  or  two  types — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Russian  or  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  for  a 
polemical  purpose  and  as  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdvm  of  the 
Erastianism  of  Hobbes  that  Locke  contrasts  the  propositions 
"  you  ought  to  do  this  "  and  "  the  leviathaii  will  kill  you  if  you 
do  not  do  this ; "  but  really,  when  addressed  by  the  dominant 
Englishman  to  his  Hindu  or  A&ican  subject,  the  assertion 
"  yon  ought  to  adopt  my  code  of  ethics  or  my  religion  "  is  after 
all  tantamount  to  some  such  threat.  Only  the  leviathan  of 
bet  works  in  a  more  leisurely  and  less  sensational  fashion  than 
the  leviathan  of  philoef^hic  fiction,  and  kills  not  by  sword  or 
rope  80  much  as  by  the  slower  but  more  certain  and  more 
wholesale  process  of  "  civilisation." 

In  a  word,  the  "  universal  laws  "  of  the  moralist  may  be  for 
himself  and  for  those  like-minded  with  himself  "  laws  "  in  the 
ordioary  scientific  sense — statements  of  fact  as  to  the  line  of 
conduct  in  which  he  and  they  find  their  ultimate  satisfaction 
and  lasting  peace ;  for  all  the  rest  of  mankind  they  are  laws 
as  the  positive  commands  of  a  ruler  are  laws — the  "  orders  "  of 
a.  superior  who  possesses  the  power  to  enforce  his  will,  and  will 
not  fail  to  exercise  it.  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal "  may  mean  for 
me  "  you  cannot  do  it  and  be  loyal  to  yourself " ;  when  I 
repeat  it  to  you  it  signifies,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  simply,  "  I 
will  take  care  to  the  beet  of  my  power  that  you  shall  not  do 
it,  or  if  you  do,  I  will  in  one  way  or  another  civilise  you  oft' 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

It  is  a  pleasing  dream  that  "  civilised  morality "  corre- 
sponds so  universally  to  the  felt  needs  of  all  mankind 
that  all  would  find  their  account  in  it  if  they  were  wise 
enough  to  know  their  own  wants ;  the  fact  is,  it  is  one  of 
our  needs  that  "  civilised  morality  "  shoidd  reign  supreme,  and 
we  satisfy  that  need  by  the  endeavour  to  create  a  population 
which  will  find  its  account  in  the  system.  As  for  the  dis- 
sentient outsiders,  whom  we  are  pleased  to  think  we  are 
"  civilising,"  what  we  are  really  doing  is  by  exterminating  them 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  creation  of  the  future  race  that  is  to 
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share  our  ideals.  Sometimes  the  ezterminatioD  is  effected  by 
\  Maxim  guns,  sometimes  by  the  maxims  of  the  missioDarj  aod 
the  schoolmaster.  But  in  either  ■  case  the  principle  is  the 
same ;  our  secret  object,  if  we  only  knew  it,  is  not  to  imbue 
existing  communities  with  our  ideals  so  much  as  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  future  creation  of  new  conmiunities  in  which  thoee 
ideals  may  have  the  world-wide  recognition  without  which  m 
cannot  rest  contented. 

It  is  probably  indeed  much  more  for  our  own  satisfaction 
than  because  we  believe  them  necessary  to  the  satiB&ctioii 
of  the  native  population  that  we  attempt  to  force  our 
culture,  our  institutions,  and  our  religion  upon  India  or  Chinii. 
It  is  not  the  Hindu  or  the  Chinaman,  but  we  ourselves, 
who  will  "  not  be  happy  till "  we  get  them.  It  is  with 
profound  philosophic  insight  that  Nietzsche  treats  the  moralist 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  "  will  towards  power,"  and  describee 
him  as  a  "creator  of  new  values"  and  a  "breaker  of  the  old 
Tables,"  Or,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader  by  the  r^ti- 
tJon  of  what  is  after  all  a  very  simple  though  a  very  important 
truth,  we  may  say  once  more  that  the  cat^orical  character  of 
the  moral  imperative  represents,  when  rightly  interpreted,  the 
moralist's  personal  determination  to  create  a  society  in  which 
his  preferences  shall  have  the  universal  validity  which  at 
present  belongs  to  few  or  none  of  them.^ 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  reflections  upon  the  meaning 
of  "  obligation  "  and  "  validity  "  will  meet  with  the  reader's 
approval :  to  me  the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  aeems 
unavoidable  so  long  as  you  accept  our  premisses,  which  were, 
that  whatever  is  real  must  be  in  the  last  resort  reducible 
to  some  fact  or  facts  which  fall  within  an  actual  experience. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  only  the  principle 
assumed  in  our  present  discussion,  but  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion with  which  our  whole  examination  of  ethical  facts  started. 
The  purport  of  the  present  discussion  may  therefore  be  said  to 
be  the  elimination  from  our  concepts  of  validity  and  obligation 
of  the  "symbolic"  elements  which  in  common  usage  they 
include,  and  the  definition  of  them  as  far  as  pcesible  in  teime 

'  A  viiitor  from  another  planet  might  smile  at  the  conTicCioD  that  western  drflia- 
tion  ia  worth  perpetaatiag  at  the  cost  of  eitarminating  all  other  ^pe*,  but  ■  wrtarn 
moralist  wt,  alter  all,  only  u.j  with  Nietische's  hero,  "Da  ateha  ich  achao  all 
EnTopttar,  ich  kaiui  nielit  andara,  Qott  helTe  mir  I "    Nietnehe,  vi.  i4B. 
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of  "  pure  "  experience.  Of  the  Intimacy  of  the  use  we  have 
made  of  that  principle  the  reader  mufit  be  the  judge,  but  we 
are  at  least  entitled  to  point  out  that,  if  our  deductions  irom 
it  are  Intimate,  they  can  only  be  met  by  an  assault  on  the 
principle  itself.  The  attempt  to  reaflirm  the  "objective  ■ 
universality  "  of  ethical  imperatives  by  rhetorical  appeals  to 
"conscience"  or  "common  sense"  would  in  fact  be  as  futile  as 
the  various  attempts  to  meet  Hume's  analysis  of  "  necessary 
connection  "  and  "  personal  identity  "  with  the  same  retort. 

Our  main  philosophical  contention  is,  indeed,  identical  " 
with  that  of  Hume ;  like  him  we  have  urged  that  in  so  far 
as  a  proposition  is  true  it  must  directly  or  indirectly  be  a 
statement  about  ErUhnisae — things  which  either  actually  form 
the  contents  of  an  experience  or  would,  under  definitely  known 
conditions,  form  the  contents  of  an  experience,'  and  that 
concepts  which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  reduction  to  such  a 
statement  must  contain  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  "  illusion 
of  the  mind."  Where  the  "  illusion  of  the  mind "  comes  in 
in  the  case  of  the  current  ideas  about  the  uQiversality  of  ethical 
imperativee  we  have  tried  to  show,  I  know  not  with  what 
success.  But  it  should  in  any  case  be  clear  that  if  we  are 
to  be  refoted  it  must  be  by  exhibiting  defects  in  our  analysis 
and  not  by  the  appeal  to  "  common  sense." 

It  is,  indeed,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  common  sense 
to  disn^ard  all  elements  of  illusion  which  do  not  affect  the 
n-safulnees  of  an  idea  for  immediate  practical  purposes ;  the 
man  of  common  sense  is  be  who,  as  Aristotle  phrases  it, 
does  not  expect  "  more  accuracy  than  the  case  admits  of." 
Kov  for  the  purposes  of  immediate  practice  it  is  quite 
sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  a  given  ethical  obligation 
is  imperatively  binding  upon  myself,  and  that  my  ideal  of 
life  for  myself  and  my  society  cannot  be  attained  unless 
I  am  prq>aied  to  enforce  it  to  the  extent  of  my  power  upon 
my  fellows.  With  this  degree  of  categoricity  and  universality, 
then,  full  justice  ia  done  to  the  claims  of  practical  common 

'  ^le  two  cuaa  tx%  ol  course,  altimkUlf  redacible  to  oue.  An;  sUtement  as 
io  what  I  fihonld  aiperienoe  nnder  conditions  wbicli  an  not  actniJlr  rrallmbla  cuk 
be  nltiiiiatelf  resolved  into  ft  Baries  of  ttatemsnts  about  tbat  ■wbieh  I  eipeiionce 
aadn  actnal  condltiona.  Thus  "Venus  lias  pliasei  like  the  moon,"  only  diflen 
front,  "if  I  conld  be  placed  upon  the  laHkce  of  Venos  the  euth  would  ^>pear  to 
me  to  have  phMea  like  the  moon,"  by  the  greater  directness  of  its  referuiile  lo  oon- 
ditiona  which  have  been  actually  raaiised  in  experience. 
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aeoae.  The  further  purely  speculatiTe  question  as  to  whether 
the  ethical  judgment  c&n  be  called  universal  in  a  wida  eense 
must  be  settled  not  by  the  off-hand  verdict  of  "conunon 
sense  "  but  by  philoeophical  and  p^chol(^cal  analysis. 

Meanwhile  two  remarks  may  fairly  be  made  in  answer  to 
the  charge,  which  is  likely  to  be  brought  against  vis,  of  treating 
moral  ob%ation  as  a  purely  personal  and  subjective  affiiii, 
(1)  Out  doctrine  seems  In  any  case  to  be  no  more  than  the 
I(^cal  statement  of  the  familiar  Protestant  principle  of  the 
supremacy  of  conscience.  For,  on  its  positive  side,  our  view 
simply  says  that  for  vie  there  can  be  no  court  of  appeal  from 
the  deliberate  verdict  of  my  own  reason,  properly  infortoed  as 
to  material  facts,  upon  the  course  of  life  which  will  eatiafj 
my  deepest  and  most  permaneDt  psychical  needs.  As  againet 
this  deliberate  verdict  of  reason,  we  say  that  neither  the  fact 
that  my  "  duty  "  is  unpleasant  nor  the  fact  that  my  neighboms 
feel  themselves  under  no  such  obligation  can  be  allowed  for  h 
moment  to  count.  Whatever  be  the  case  with  them,  I  at 
least  have  no  right  to  indulge  in  eigoyment  or  for^o  exertion, 
nor,  let  me  add,  to  indulge  in  exertion  or  for^o  eujoyment, 
at  the  cost  of  disloyalty  to  myself. 

And,  on  the  negative  side,  our  theory  says  uo  more  than 
is  said  by  the  religion  which  most  of  us  profess  to  respect 
when  it  forbids  us  to  judge  our  brother.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
be  fully  in  earnest  with  our  own  ethical  ideals  unless  we  are 
convinced  that  society,  as  well  as  ourselves,  would  lead  a 
worthier  life  if  it  approximated  more  nearly  to  the  realisatioii 
of  them ;  hence  all  sincere  moral  action  involves  a  "  creation 
of  new  tables,"  an  attempt  to  do  our  put  towards  uncreating 
the  social  fabric,  in  so  &r  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  our 
cherished  ideals,  and  remoulding  it  "  nearer  to  the  he&rt'^ 
desira"  Warfare,  with  ethical  ideals  which  are  opposed  to  our 
own,  is  thus  an  inevitable  characteristic  of  all  really  sincere 
morahty ;  but  when  we  pass  from  the  practical  endeavour  to 
create  a  society  in  which  our  ideals  shEdl  be  paramount  to  the 
speculative  assertion  that  existing  communities,  however  far 
removed  from  ourselves  by  racial  characteristics,  "  ought "  to 
exchange  their  ideals  for  our  own,  we  are  exchanging  the  part 
of  combatants  for  that  of  judges  and  arbitrators  in  our  own 
t:au8e.     We  are  arrogating  to  ourselves  a  function   that  bj 
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right  belongs  only  to  God  and  to  history.  Where  one  of  the 
conflicting  ideals  is  related  to  the  other,  as  the  more  to  the 
less  harmonious  or  compreheoBive,  in  eodem  genere,  this 
aBBumption  of  the  judicial  position  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
defended;  where  the  fundunental  difTereDces  are  so  great  as 
to  permit  of  no  such  comparison,  modesty  bids  us  admit  that 
6em  &v  fiovoi  TovT  tj(pi  ytpat. 

What,  then,  are  we  that  we  should  take  it  upon  us  to 
say  that  the  worid'a  life  would  finally  be  worthiest  for  the 
abolition  of  all  ideals  but  one,  and  that  one  ouis  ?  How 
much  more  becoming  our  poor  human  estate,  while  we  fight 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  system  of  preferences  which  we 
think  worthiest,  to  refrain  from  hasty  assertionB  about  its 
obligacy  on  others,  and  to  leave  the  final  judgment  on  its 
claims  to  world-wide  dominion  in  the  hands  of  time.'  We 
ii>&y  ^y.  indeed,  that  our  ideal  is  the  only  one  which  is  fully 
in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  the  direc- 
tion of  human  progress.  But  we  must  not  fmget  that 
there  may  be  very  different  interpretations  of  the  facts  of 
human  nature  and  of  human  progress,  and  that  in  deciding 
in  favour  of  our  own  interpretation  we  are  usurping  the 
position  of  judges  in  our  own  cause. 

(2)  And,  ^ain,  it  is  not  moral  truths  only,  but  all  truths 
which  involve  a  subjective  element  which  becomes  more  and 
more  noticeable  precisely  in  proportion  as  our  truths  become 
more  far-reaching  and  more  profound.  In  an  ordinary  judg- 
ment expressive  of  immediate  sense-perceptions  the  subjective 
side  conunonly  passes  unnoticed,  just  because  the  subjective 
conditions  upon  which  the  validity  of  the  judgment  depends 
are  so  comparatively  simple  and  easy  of  ascertainment  that 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  of  their 
exiatenca  "Grass  is  green" — under  normal  conditions  of 
illumination — to  every  one  but  the  blind  or  the  colour-blind ; 
the  limitations  imposed  by  subjective  conditions  upon  the 
universality  of  the  judgment  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  them,  but  they  are  not  for  that  any  the 
lees  real.     Most  men  are  sufficiently  alike  as  r^rds  colour 

'  "  Vieler  Edlen  nimlich  bedart  u,  niul  tielerlci  Edlen.  dut  «■  Adrl  geba  1  Oder, 
via  ich  dust  Im  OltJchoiu  iprach :  t>u  ibtn  ist  OotUkhkcit,  dwi  M  Ootter,  abn 
kunen  Oott,  giabt."     Nietioche,  vL  296. 
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perception,  yet  there  always  remains  the  2  per  cent,  or  what- 
ever the  proportion  may  be,  who  are  "  red^reen  blind,"  and 
the  proposition  "  grass  is  green  "  is,  therefore,  strictly  speaking, 
not  of  aniversal  objective  validity. 

The  simpler  propoeitions  of  the  physical  sdenees  ^^ 
stand  on  a  very  similar  footing.  The  general  subjective  con- 
ditions which  must  be  present,  for  instance,  in  order  that  the 
various  steps  of  a  simple  chemical  experiment,  as  described  in 
a  text-book  of  the  subject,  may  be  observed  in  my  persoiial 
experience,  are  so  few  and  so  elementary  that  their  presence 
may  be  assumed  in  practically  any  normally  constituted 
human  being.  But  even  in  the  physical  sciencee  this  ceases 
to  be  the  case  as  soon  as  you  come  to  deal  with  statements 
involving  protracted  trains  of  highly  specialised  obeervatioDs 
or  experiments.  The  series  of  judgments,  for  instance, 
which  would  be  required  in  order  to  set  out  at  length  in 
words  the  information  pictorially  conveyed  by  a  drawing 
representing  the  appearance  of  a  section  of  the  spinal  coid 
under  the  microscope,  is,  properly  speaking,  true  only  for  one 
who  has  gone  through  tl^t  very  special  preliminary  trainii^ 
which  we  call  "  learning  to  use "  the  microscope.  Such  a 
drawing  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  untrue  if  it  were  presented 
as  corresponding  to  what  I  or  any  other  observer  without  this 
special  training  might  see,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in 
chap.  L 

Still  more  markedly  subjective,  I  apprehend,  are  the 
judgments  in  which  a  practised  man  of  science  might  attempt 
to  express  his  most  fundamental  convictions  about  the  geneisl 
nature  of  things,  his  wMsenschaftlicke  Wdtanschaw^.  That 
is  something  which  is  based  not  so  much  on  this  or 
that  or  the  other  series  of  investigations  a.-^  upon  the  txAil 
character  of  his  whole  intellectual  life,  and  I  suppose  ve 
might  fairly  say,  you  could  not  reaUy  enter  into  the  scientific 
man's  full  convictions  about  the  truth  even  of  the  purely 
physical  world  by  merely  making  yourself  acquainted  with 
hia  leading  investigations  or  even  by  repeating  them ;  to  share 
his  thought  in  the  fullest  sense  you  would  have  to  have  Iwd 
his  experience,  to  have  lived  yourself  into  his  lifa 

Of  our  judgments  upon  matters  which  demand  knowle*^ 
of  the  concrete  facts  of  the  mental  order,  this  is  even  more 
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gliuingly  true.  The  statemeBts  of  a  compreheDBive  work  011 
psycholc^,  for  iDStance,  would  only  be  fully  true  for  a  reader 
whose  intellectual  and  emotional  development  had  been  very 
doGety  akin  to  that  of  the  peycholc^t.  For  the  writer's* 
views  on  all  queetions  affectii^  the  higher  and  more  complex 
forms  of  intellectual  and  emotional  life  derive  all  their  value 
from  the  intensity  of  his  own  emotional  and  intellectual 
experiences;  iu  this  sphere,  at  any  rate,  no  man  can  write 
with  comprehension  of  what  he  has  not  lived  through,  and 
hia  highest  truths  will  be  true  only  for  those  who  have  Uved 
through  the  same  esperiences. 

So,  again,  every  system  of  metaphysics  or  philosophy  that 
is  worth  anything  must  be  the  sincere  expression  of  intense 
individual  life ;  s  man's  metaphysics,  after  all,  may  be  said 
to  be  worthless  unless  they  represent  his  special  way  of  ex- 
periencing the  Deity,  and  hence  no  metapbysic  of  value 
can  ever  be  true  to  a  student  or  disciple  in  the  same  way 
in  which  it  was  true  to  its  author.  For  this  very  leason 
an  intelligent  critic  of  the  great  philosophers  cannot  but 
feel  that  even  his  most  searching  criticisms  more  than  half 
miss  the  mark.  What  the  most  unanswerable  criticism 
shatters  is,  after  all,  only  the  philosophical  ^stem  as  it 
is  imperfectly  conceived  by  disciples  and  antagonists,  not 
the  same  system  as  it  reflects ,  the  deepest  cbimicteristics 
of  the  master's  intellectual  life.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance, 
not  to  feel  that  the  "  H^elian  philosopby "  has  never  really 
existed  since  the  death  of  H^eL  Neither  to  disciple  nor  to 
antagonist  can  the  kaleidoscopic  procession  of  categories  in  the 
H^elian  Ix^c  be,  what  it  manifestly  was  to  H^el,  the 
natural  and  direct  expieesion  of  the  experiences  of  a  rich 
personal  intellectual  and  emotional  life.  One  may,  in  a  way, 
think  one's  self  into  them,  but  they  remain  at  best  a  half- 
foreign  framework  into  which  our  experiences  have  to  be 
forced,  a  Procustean  bed  which  is  either  too  short  or  too  long 
for  every  one  but  Procustes  himself — in  fact  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual "  cant." 

Thus  one  may  say  that  no  philosophy  can,  in  the  fullest  ' 
sense,  be  true  for  any  one  but  its  author,  and  further,  that  no 
philosophy  that  is  worth  having  can  be  picked  up  by  the  mere 
reading  of  the  works  of  pbilosophera     To  study  philosophy  you 
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must  yourself  "  philosophise."  All  and  more  than  all  tbt 
original  work  in  the  observatory  or  laboratory  ia  to  the  stud; 
of  physical  science  the  possession  of  a  strong  and  varie' 
individual  life,  both  intellectual  and  emotional,  is  to  philosopby 
In  short,  exactly  aB  knowledge  goes  deeper  and  coDcema  itself 
more  with  the  full  concrete  realities  of  our  experience  the 
more  prominent  does  ita  subjective  side  become.  The  more 
abstract  and  superficial  the  results  of  your  thinking  the  eaaiei 
is  it,  and  the  more  concrete  and  profound  those  results  the 
harder  is  it  to  sever  them  from  the  rest  of  the  individual 
experience  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

It  is  with  ethical  judgments  then  precisely  as  it  is  with 
all  thoughts ;  so  long  as  they  are  no  more  than  vague  abstract 
generalities  they  may  possess  an  almost  equal  validity  for 
communities  sundered  from  one  another  by  wide  differences  of 
racial  character  and  history,  but  the  moment  you  give 
adequate  expression  in  your  ethical  judgments  to  your  ovm 
concrete  ideal  in  life,  you  are  eo  ipso  narrowing  the  space  of 
their  application.  What  is  bo  true  that  it  is  equally  true  foi 
everybody  is  at  least  not  the  truth  for  anybody.  So  far,  at 
least,  we  may  adopt  as  our  own  the  adage  about "  tastes  "  which 
we  have  criticised  unfavourably  a  few  pages  back.  We  may 
and  must  admit  that  in  proportion  as  any  system  of  judg- 
ments becomes  au  adequate  expression  of  any  experience  it 
tends  also  to  become  the  expression  of  an  individual  experience 

Much  idle  and  acrimonious  philosophical  controversy  mi^l 

Ihave  been  avoided  if  only  philosophers  and  their  critics  alike 
had  always  borne  this  fact  in  mind  "^trhfiy  ""D^t  ^^  should 
then  indeed  have  heard  leas  about  "  eternal  and  immutable 
morality,"  about  "  universal  and  necessary  a  priori  judgments," 
and  about  the  claims  of  contending  systems  to  be  the  "  ab- 
solute "  philosophy ;  but,  by  way  of  compensation  for  this  lost, 
we  should  have  learned  to  comprehend  the  great  philosoph^s 
more  sympathetically  as  we  realised  that  it  is  only  by  hving. 
as  far  as  possible,  through  their  experiences,  not  by  mere 
"  external "  reflections  upon  the  advantages  and  tbe  dit&cultiee 
of  their  theories,  that  their  full  meaning  has  to  be  grasped 
We  should  undoubtedly  be  worse  partisans,  worse  AristoteUsnn, 
Eantians,  Hegelians,  if  we  pursued  our  philosophical  studiee 
in  this  spirit ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  should  not  be 
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"^  Tetter  philosophers  or,  if  the  name  be  thought  too  ambitious, 
-  1»etter  stndentB  of  philosophy.  To  condense  the  drift  of  the  ' 
lugament  into  a  sentence,  we  may  say  the  only  possible 
"  proof"  of  a  system  of  philosophy  is  to  find  your  own  experi- 
ences mirrored  in  its  categories,  the  only  "  refutation  "  to  have 
lived  through  them  and  to  hare  found  that  experience  is 
deeper  and  subtler  than  theory.  And  thus  to  be  one's  self  a 
true  philosopher  one  would  need  to  have  alike  "  proved  "  and 
"  refuted  "  all  the  philosophies. 

The  last  paragraph  will  not,  I  trust,  be  resented  by  the 
reader  as  having  "  nothing  to  do  with  Dionysus."  If  we  have 
appeared  for  the  moment  to  be  wandering  away  from  the 
question  about  the  univeisal  and  objective  validity  of  ethical 
intuitions  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  nature  of  truth,  our 
justification  must  be  that  it  waa  impoBsible  to  set  our  doctrine 
of  the  personal  and  subjective  character  of  moral  judgments  in 
its  true  light  without  reference  to  the  all-pervading  subjective 
element  in  other  knowledge.  There  are  further  conclusions 
regardii^  the  character  and  function  in  society  of  the  "  philo- 
sopher "  and  the  true  ideal  of  the  "  philosophic  "  life  to  which 
OUT  investigation  would  easily  conduct  us,  and  which  It  would 
be  interesting  to  examine  if  our  space  did  not  forbid  the 
digression.  As  it  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  barely 
hinting  that  our  conception  of  the  nature  of  truth  in  geaeral 
and  of  philosophic  truth  in  particular  will  probably  be  found 
to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  much  that,  from  the  current 
point  of  view,  appears  strained  and  ex^gerated  in  the  estimate 
of  pIuloflq>hy  formed  by  Flato  and  Aristotle. 

For  the  immediate  purposes  of  our  own  argument  we  have 
only  to  close  this  chapter  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  posi- 
tion we  have  tried  to  establish  against  popular  Intuitionism. 
Thorough-going  Intuitionism  makes  two  assertions  about  the 
ethical  judgment — that  it  is  cat^orical  and  admits  of  no  dis- 
obedience, and  that  it  is  tmiversal  and  binding  on  every  one 
alike.  The  former  of  these  assertions  we  admit,  only  with  the 
qualification  on  which  we  have  laid  so  much  stress  in  previous 
chapters,  that  it  depends  very  much  on  the  circumfltances  of 
the  particular  case  what  line  of  action  is  "  cat^^rically  bind- 
ii^"  upon  me  at  any  given  moment.  The  second  assertion 
we  have  been  compelled  in  the  main  to  deny — ^you  cannot,  we 
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have  seen,  argue  from  "I  ought"  to  "he  and  she  ought,' 
except  on  the  basis  of  special  infonnation  as  to  the  psycho- 
logical coDBtitution  and  social  surroundings  of  the  peisomt 
about  whom  we  are  aiding. 

But  to  admit  ho  much  as  this  is  also  to  admit  that 
Intuitiomsm  has  no  answer  to  our  difficulties  about  the 
existence  of  contradictory  aspects  in  the  moral  ideaL  All 
that  is  left  of  Intuitiomsm,  if  our  criticism  be  well  founded, 
is  the  doctrine  that  you  ought  in  any  given  case  to  act 
in  the  way  that  seems  to  you,  od  full  examination  of  the 
facts,  to  be  most  in  accord  with  your  fundamental  ethical 
preferences.  Whether  it  is  posaible  to  have  a  system  of 
preferences  that  does  not  involve  at  least  the  theoretical  con- 
flict between  finally  irreconcilable  ideals  is  a  question  which 
Intuitionism  leaves  precisely  where  it  found  it.  We  are 
therefore  justified  in  saying  that,  whatever  may  be  the  practical 
usefulness  of  the  Intultionist  assumption  as  a  guide  to  im- 
mediate action,  it  entirely  fails  to  remove  the  difficulties  under 
which  a  philosophic  account  of  the  ultimate  character  of  moral 
conduct  appears  to  labour.  Whether  by  sufficiently  widening 
our  concept  of  the  system  to  the  good  of  which  moral  acdou 
conduces  those  difficulties  can  be  made  to  disappear  without 
our  abandoning  the  peculiarly  ethical  standpoint — in  a  word, 
whether  the  strictly  ethical  experience  can  be  made  self-con- 
sistent— we  proceed  to  discuss  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

THE    GOAL   OF   STHICS 

Trwninuiar  significaT  per  rtrba 
Non  si  porU ;  pert  1'  «Mniplo  bxti 
A  cui  «»p«ritiu«  gtmt,  wrba. 

Dahtk 

Wb  have  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  found  oursetTes  thrown 
bad£  upon  the  old  problem  of  the  apparently  insuperable  dtiality 
of  the  moral  ideal.  In  the  present  diapter  we  puipoee  to  take 
up  this  problem  once  more,  to  ask  how  far  and  on  what  lines 
it  is  Boluble  within  the  limits  of  the  ethical  experience,  and 
how  far  that  experience  would  need  to  be  modified  in  order 
to  set  it  finally  free  from  the  taint  of  self-contradiction.  The 
reeulte  to  which  our  inquiry  leads  ua  will  then  be  found  to 
afford  a  transition  from  the  merely  ethical  to  a  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  type  of  experience.  In  attempting  to 
free  itself  from  its  inherent  inconsiBtencies  mtnality  will  be 
found  to  transform  itself  into  religion,  and  the  change  will 
oecesaitate  the  abandonment  of  certain  concepts  and  cat^^hes, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  of  universal  application  within  the 
limits  of  morality  proper.  The  concluding  chapter  of  our 
Essay  will  discuss  the  nature  of  these  necessary  modifications, 
and  the  relation  of  the  type  of  religious  experience  in  which 
our  practical  aspirations  and  emotions  seem  to  find  their  final 
satisfaction  to  the  intellectual  experience  of  the  man  of  science, 
as  well  88  to  the  ideal  of  "  pure  "  experience  imagined  by  the 
metaphysician.  The  procedure  of  these  chapters  will  necessarily 
be  in  the  main  critical — critical,  that  is,  of  the  forms  and  cate- 
gories of  types  of  experience  which  we  find  as  actually  given 
in  the  life  of  onrselves  and  our  fellow-men.  Incidentally, 
however,  if  our  methods  and  principles  of  criticism  are  just. 
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our  examination  ought  to  contribute  some  positive  results  to 
a  conBtructive  theory  of  both  morality  and  religion. 

We  have,  fint  of  all,  then,  to  consider  and  give  our  final 
answer  to  the  question  that  has,  in  one  fonn  dr  another,  been 
confuting  ub  through  the  last  two  chapters.  How  fu',  and 
along  what  lines,  is  a  consisteut  theoiy  of  the  end  of  homan 
action  possible  within  the  limits  of  ethical  science?  I  moat 
of  course  explain  before  going  any  further  what  I  mean  by 
the  phrase  "  the  limits  of  ethical  science."  The  restriction 
will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the 
ethical  ju(^ment  which  we  attempted  in  our  third  chapter. 
We  there  decided  that  the  most  elementary  ethical  experience 
is  one  of  disapproval  or  approval — one,  that  is,  in  which  an  idea 
of  what  might  be  is,  with  greater  or  less  explicitness,  compared 
and  contrasted  with  what  actually  is.  It  was  in  the  transition 
from  "  I  like  it "  to  *'  It  is  not  so,  but  I  should  like  it  to  be  bo," 
that  we  found  the  first  crude  b^nnings  of  the  moral  life. 
And  it  was  further  imphed  in  our  discussion  that  the  forma^ 
tion  of  systems  of  approving  and  disapproving  judgments  is 
materially  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  the  approving  indi- 
vidual is  an  integral  member  of  some  wider  community  of 
beings  who,  like  himself,  are  capable  of  approbation  and 
disapprobation,  and  that  the  expressed  preferences  of  the 
individual  and  the  rest  of  the  community  exercise  a  powerful 
reciprocal  influence  on  one  another.  Now  what  I  mean  by 
strictly  ethical  experience,  or  experience  within  the  limits  of 
ethical  science,  is  an  experience  which,  to  whatever  d^ree  <^ 
complexity  it  may  have  developed,  has  not  transcended  these 
initial  conditions.  It  is  characteristic,  that  is,  of  the  ethical 
attitude  towards  the  world  that  it  never  gets  beyond  the 
contrast  of  the  actual  and  the  possible.  It  is  assumed  in  all 
practical  morality  that  the  aim  of  my  conduct  is  to  make  real 
some  state  of  things  which  as  yet  exists  only  in  idea,  and 
further,  that  the  realisation  of  this  "  end "  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  ^ency  of  myself^  and  other  inteUigeot  but 
finite  and  imperfect  beings. 

Seduced  to  its  simplest  elements  this  statement  i 


I  Deed  haidlj  uy  I  ittach  do  ulterior  implicatioiu  to  the  lue  ot  this  word ; 
"hj  ths  agency  of  myielf"  U,  for  aa,  oolj  t  shorter  wij  of  wying  "Ma  nsllK  tt 
ti  on  th«  part  etmjteiL" 
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from  the  psychological  point  of  view, — that  morality  as  such 
depends  for  ite  existence  upon  two  fundamental  peculiarities 
of  human  mental  life, — the  consciousness  of  time  and  the 
existence  of  ideas  as  distinct  from  both  sensations  and 
perceptions.  Whether  these  two  peculiarities  are  not  ulti- 
mately reducible  to  one  la  a  question  which  I  do  not  at 
present  feel  competent  to  discuss,  though  it  certainly  looks 
at  fiiBt  sight  as  if  the  consciousness  of  time  depended  on  the 
poeeession  of  ideas.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  the 
"  conBcioosness  of  time "  here  referred  to  ae  indispensable  to 
morality  means  more  than  the  apprehension  of  an  empirical 
"  preeeot."  It  involves  the  recognition  of  certain  stages  in 
the  process,  part  of  which  fills  the  "empirical  present,"  ae 
past  and  of  others  as  yet  to  come.  I  am  not  contending  in 
what  follows  that  the  contents  of  a  "  pure  "  experience  would 
□ot  occupy  s  sensible  duration,  but  only  that,  if  they  do,  the 
whole  duration  must  be  apprehended  as  we  apprehend  the 
duration  of  an  "  empirical  present "  (for  which  see  L.  T. 
Hobbouse,  The  Theory  of  Knowledge,  p.  51,  ff.).  To  adopt  a 
distinction  made  by  Spinoza  in  a  letter  to  Ludw^  Meyer,  the 
existence  of  morality  presupposes  not  only  duration  bub  time, 
i.e.  duration  considered  in  abstraction  from  the  mode  guo  a 
rebus  aetemia  Jiuit,  and  known  as  embracing  past  and  future 
as  well  as  present. 

Had  the  distinction  of  "  present "  and  "  future  "  no  meaning 
for  us,  or  again  had  we  no  conscious  states  understood  as 
carrying  a  reference  to  an  experience  outside  themaelves,  we 
should  know  nothing  of  good  and  bad,  or  right  and  wrong. 
We  should  live  entirely  in  the  present,  enjoying  and  suEfering, 
but  never  approving  or  blaming.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  could  so  transform  our  apprehension  of  the  world  as  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  standard  concept  of  a 
'*  pore "  experience,  we  should  ipso  fmto  have  got  beyond 
morality.  For  with  the  attainment  of  an  experience  com- 
pletely adeqoate  to  the  whole  content  of  reality,  and  absolutely 
concordant  with  itself,  the  ideal  types  of  psychical  life  would 
he  mei^ed  in  direct  intuition.  Where  a  single  experience 
embraced  the  whole  system  of  reality  there  would  be  no 
opportunity  for  the  "  outward  reference  "  or  "  interpretation  " 
which  is  the  special    characteristic  of  the  idea.     In  an  ex- 
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perienoe  that  already  cootained  everything  without  confuaioD 
and  without  contradiction  nothing  could  possibly  "  stand  for " 
anything  else,  for  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  stand  for. 
Hence  the  characteriBtically  moral  attitude  of  blaming  and 
approving  would  find  no  place  in  such  a  pure  or  completed 
experience.  And,  in  fact,  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter 
that  it  is  precisely  in  tianscending  these  states  of  mind  that 
the  religious  experience  shows  itself  to  be  a  step  nearer  the 
ideal  of  a  "  pure  "  experience  than  the  "  ethical," 

Thus  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  our  moral 
life*  is  in  itself  a  consequence  and  a  sign  of  the  anomalous 
position  of  man  in  the  universe,  standing  as  he  does  "  a  little 
lower  than  Crod "  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  higher 
than  the  animals.  Could  we  become  either  as  the  beasts 
which  perish  or  as  the  gods  which  live  for  ever,  the  cxatain 
might  be  rung  down  over  the  "  tedious  brief  scene  and  verj 
tragical  mirth  "  of  this  our  conflict  between  the  desire  of  tk 
heart  and  the  achievement  of  the  hand ;  but  it  is  the  seciet 
alike  of  the  tragedy  and  the  mirth  •  of  our  situation  that  msn 
is  doomed  to  oBcUlate  everlastingly  between  two  poles,  the 
divine  and  the  bestial,  without  ever  quite  riBing  to  the  one 
or  sinking  wholly  to  the  other.  For  the  Sisyphus  of  the 
creation  existence  is  only  another  name  for  a  prolonged 
stru^le  towards  an  ever-receding  ideal, — a  struggle  which 
seems  indeed  to  be  transcended  by  certain  types  of  experience, 
such  as  those  of  evangelical  religion — only,  however,  to  break 
out  ^ain  at  a  higher  level  and  with  renewed  intensity,  as 
we  shall  see  in  our  next  chapter. 

Any  form  of  experience,  then,  in  which  the  contrast  betweM 
the  ideal  and  the  actual  appears  even  for  a  moment  as  overecme 
lies  outside  the  limits  within  which  the  conceptions  of  ethics 
are  valid.  All  experiences,  for  instance,  in  which  human  suc- 
cesses and  famnan  failures  are  alike  envisaged  as  integral  con- 
stituents of  a  scheme  which  in  its  entirety  is  already  perfect 
or  as  the  realisation  of  a  divine  will  for  which  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  "  is "  and  the  "  should  be,"  must  be 
r^arded  as  being  ultra-ethical.  And  any  religious  eolation  of 
the  difQculties  we  have  raised  about  the  coherency  of  the  moral 
ideal  with  itself  must  therefore  be  excluded  from  the  scope 
of  this  chapter,  in  which  we  are  concerned  to  discuro  the 
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poBsibility  of  a  solution  which  will  not  take  us  beyond  the 
boandB  of  ethics,  pure  and  simple.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
present  discuseion  we  have  to  consider  the  discrepancy  between 
our  ideals  and  the  facts  of  our  situation  as  given  and  as 
demanding  abolition  by  purely  finite  and  humau  agency. 

It  will  be  clear  hom  the  whole  tone  of  our  previous  aigu- 
ment  that  any  reconciliation  of  the  conflicting  aspects  of  the 
ethical  ideal  which  can  he  effected  within  the  limits  thus 
prescribed  must,  in  our  opinion,  be  merely  approximate,  or, 
as  we  have  often  insisted,  any  workable  ethical  theory  must 
be  at  heart  a  compromise.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that, 
even  within  strictly  ethical  limits,  there  may  be  very  different 
degrees  of  approximation  to  the  comprebensivenees  and  self- 
conaiBtency  which  we  demand  from  an  intelligible  ideal,  and 
it  will  therefore  be  one  object  of  the  present  discussion  to 
describe  that  moral  ideal  in  which  this  approximation  seems 
to  be  carried  to  the  furthest  possible  point. 

Previous  discussions  will  have  prepared  us  to  anticipate 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  two  requisites  of  harmoniousness  and 
comprehensiveness  are  closely  connected,  and  that,  in  general, 
where  there  is  a  want  of  comprebensivenees  in  the  moral 
ideals  of  an  individual  or  a  community  there  will  also  be  a 
lack  of  internal  coherency,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
coherent  type  of  civiUBation  will  also  be  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, not  perhaps  as  regards  the  mere  number  of  the  individuals 
who  are  admitted  to  share  in  its  benefits,  but  as  regards  the 
variety  of  interests  embraced  and  the  degree  of  differentiation 
eiisting  between  the  various  individuals  and  sub-classes  com- 
prised within  the  community.'  We  are  thus  led  to  expect 
that  a  purely  individualistic  ethical  aim  will  fall  further  short 
of  the  completeness  and  internal  consistency  which  belong  to 
ovary  true  ideal  than  one  which  embraces  the  whole  population 
of  a  civilised  community,  and  that  the  ethical  activity  which 
finds  a  sufiBcient  scope  for  itself  within  the  bounds  of  a  single 
civilised  community,  will  again  be  surpassed  in  both  compre- 
hensiveness and  harmony  by  that  which  finds  all  linuts  other 
than  those  of  a  world-wide  beneficence  too  narrow  for  itself 
In   following   out   this   line   of  thought   a   little   further 
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into  detail  it  will  be  necessary  to  note  carefully  that  the 
"  compiehensiTeness  "  ae  well  bb  the  harmony  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  as  inseparable  from  the  most  ezclnsiTely  fistic 
as  &om  the  most  extenrively  humanitarian  ideal  It  is,  that 
is  to  say,  not  by  the  number  of  indiTidoals  affected  but  by 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  needs  for  which  it  proridee 
satisfaction  that  we  propose  to  judge  of  the  comprehensiveuess 
of  a  scheme  of  life,  whether  those  needs  be  those  of  a  single 
individual  or  of  an  entire  community. 

It  is  clear  from  the  mere  explanation  of  what  we  mean 
by  comprehenaivenesB  that  it  is  neither  necessarily  pn^nr- 
tionate  to  nor  yet  finally  independent  of  the  number  of 
individuals  induded  in  the  ideal'  It  is  true,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  doubt,  that  the  small  city-states  of  Greece,  resting 
as  they  did  upon  an  industrial  basis  of  slave-labour,  pro- 
vided the  select  circle  of  citizens  with  the  opportunity  of 
a  culture  more  complete  and  many-sided  as  well  as  moie 
thorough  than  that  which  the  modem  community  can  at 
present  offer  to  the  generality  of  its  members ;  but  it  is  al» 
true  that  that  very  range  and  variety  of  interests  within 
the  citizen  community  which  makes  the  gulf  between  the 
ideals  and  the  achievements  of  modem  civilisation  so  infinitely 
wider  than  in  ancient  days,  carries  with  itself  at  least  the 
possihility  of  a  culture  far  more  complex  and  comprehenmTe 
than  any  contemplated  by  the  philosophers  of  Hellaa  ^Hie 
fact  that  a  member  of  one  of  our  huge  modem  states  hie 
duties  towards  and  ties  connecting  him  with  so  great  a  variety 
of  fellow  men  differing  so  enormously  in  character  and  interesta, 
makes  it  much  harder  for  him  to  live  the  life  of  harmonious 
and  complete  satisfaction  than  it  could  ever  have  been  for  ttie 
Greek,  whose  interests  in  life  were  bound  up  with  those  of  a 
small  number  of  persons  closely  resembling  himself  in  phTsinl 
and  mental  characteristics ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  very 
complexity  and  multiplicity  of  the  interests  to  which  these 
numerous  ties  and  relations  give  rise  would  make  the  life  of  a 
man  who  succeded  in  effecting  even  a  distant  approximation 
to  the  ideal,  infinitely  richer  and  wider  in  every  way  than  any 

'  This  diatinction  between  th«  comprtihsnaiveneu  of  an  ideal  of  lif«  ud  the  urn 
»«BiSer  of  the  indiridiuilB  it  effects  seams  to  bs  overlockad  bj  manj  otilttsrfw 
moralirts,  noUbl;  by  Prof,  Sldgwick.  For  an  eiunple  of  tfae  aaDfusiaD,  »ee  JW** 
i^XlhKt,  pp.  416,  416  (ed.  v.). 
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life  that  could  be  lived  with  succees  in  a  small  homogeneouB 
slave-holding  Gommunity. 

And,  for  similar  reaeons,  a  leally  world-wide  culture, 
nniestricted  by  the  Umita  at  present  set  to  life  by  national 
prejudices  and  antipathies,  though  harder  of  achievement, 
wonld  be,  in  its  individual  manifestations,  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  most  varied  and  comprehensive  culture 
resting  upon  a  merely  national  basis.  In  a  word,  the  more 
complex  the  whole  within  which  the  individual  is  a  unit,  the 
more  difficult  of  attainment,  but  at  the  same  time  the  richer 
and  more  varied  the  possibilities  of  individual  development 
pnsented  to  him.  Even  from  the  purely  egoistic  view,  one 
stands  to  win  more,  thoi^h  one's  chance  of  winning  the  stake 
U  probably  less,  under  modem  than  under  Hellenic  conditions 
of  life.  Some  sort  of  ethical  relationship  with  numerous  and 
diverse  individuals  seems  the  first  pre-requisite  of  a  really 
wide  and  varied  peisonal  culture.  In  this  sense  at  least  it  is 
tnie  even  of  the  joists  of  our  modem  world,  that  they  receive 
but  what  they  give.  As  Aristotle  had  already  said,  "  Even  if 
the  good  be  one  and  the  same  for  the  individual  and  the  city, 
it  is  a  greater  and  more  perfect  achievement  to  secure  or 
retain  the  good  of  the  whole  city.  One  must  be  content,  then, 
if  the  good  can  be  achieved  for  a  single  individual,  but  it  is  a 
noble  and  divine  work  to  achieve  it  for  a  people  or  for  cities." 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  then,  throi^hout  the  following 
pages  two  facts,  or  rather  the  double  aspects  of  what  is  at  the 
bottom  but  a  single  iaet :  (1)  that  "  comprehensiveness  "  reveals 
itself  no  less  within  the  limits  of  the  single  life  than  in  the 
o^anisation  of  the  whole  community,  and  (2)  that  even  in 
criticising  the  egoistic  ideal  of  life  we  are  conceiving  the  egoist 
not  as  a  solitary,  but  as  so  Far  at  any  rate  a  corporate  member 
of  a  community,  as  to  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  resources 
accumulated  and  provided  by  the  community  for  the  purposes 
of  his  individual  self-culture. 

It  has  too  often  been  foi^otten  by  moralists  of  recent 
years  that  egoism  is  not  refuted  by  merely  pointing  out 
the  impossibility  of  living  in  utter  isolation  from  one's 
fellows.  The  genuine  egoist — by  whom  I  mean  the  man 
with  whom  what  Butler  calls  "  cool  self-love "  is  really  the 
^e  of  life — is    perhaps    the  last  person  likely    to   i^ard 
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the  life  of  a  CruBoe  with  admiration.  For  the  attainmeDt 
of  a  really  high  degree  of  egoistic  self-culture  one  requires 
at  least  the  services,  if  not  the  affection,  of  one's  fellow- 
men  as  well  as  the  co-operation  of  others  who  are  pur- 
suing the  same  ideal.  Even  the  most  narrowly  individual- 
iatic  and  self-centred  of  collectors  of  antiquities  or  works  of 
art  finds  some  degree  of  community  with  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  same  pursuit,  as  well  as  some  degree  of  socisl 
oiganisation  sufBcient  to  provide  the  machinery  necessary  for 
the  discovery  and  purchase  of  his  treasures,  indispensable,  and 
woold  hardly  be  willing  to  live  in  a  world  without  broths- 
collectors  or  dealers  in  the  antique.  Even  in  his  vices  the 
egoist  is  not  absolutely  unsociable ;  there  are  few  vices  whidi 
it  is  possible  to  indulge  in  entire  isolation  trom  one's  fellows, 
and  as  they  are  not  considered  particularly  reputable  even  by 
the  vicious,  perhaps  we  bad  better  say  no  more  about  them. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  pass  an  intelligent  verdict  upon  ^oism 
as  a  theory  of  life  we  must  understand  from  the  outset  that  : 
our  ^oist  is  not  banished,  like  the  Crusoes  and  De  Kougemonta 
of  fiction,  to  an  uninhabited  island  or  a  sand-spit,  but  is,  hbe 
other  men,  a  member  of  a  civilised  society,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
be  able  to  use  the  organisation  of  that  society  as  machinoy 
for  obtaining  his  objects,  and  presumably  also  so  far  as  to  in- 
clude amoi^  those  objects  some  degree  of  intercouiBe  with  oiba 
persons  whose  tastes  are  similar  to  his  own.  In  the  same 
way,  in  disousBing  the  ultimate  satisfactoriness  of  the  life  of 
wider  benevolence  or  social  service,  we  must  constantly  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  the  mere  sentimental 
enthusiast  for  general  humanitarian  principles,  which  stand  in 
no  special  relation  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  any 
human  society  in  particular,  but  with  the  man  of  jaaetiosi 
insight  as  well  as  of  generous  impulses,  whose  sohemee  of 
benevolent  activity  are  conditioned  by  and  proportioned  to  tbe 
needs  of  an  actually  existing  community,  and  capable  of  at 
least  partial  realisation  by  the  aid  of  ejiistiug  social  machineiy- 
We  are,  in  fact,  comparing  the  lives,  not  of  the  "  God  or  beast 
who  exists  apart  from  fellowship  with  his  kind  and  of  the 
citizen,  but  of  the  citizen  who  in  the  main  treats  dvic  felltx'* 
ship  with  bis  kind  as  a  means  to  his  personal  gatisfocttoiUi 
and  of  the  other  type  of  citizen  who,  at  least  to  a  laige  extent, 
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treats  his  own  gifts  and  attaitimentB  as  so  much  property  held 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  kind. 

Let  as  begin,  then,  by  asking  how  far  a  consistent  account 
of  the  moTsl  ideal  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  an  iudividual 
Iif&  In  a  sense,  of  couise,  this  limit  is  one  which  no  ethical 
theory  can  transcend.  £veiy  ethical  ideal,  however  exalted 
and  far-reaching,  remains  primarily  the  ideal  of  an  individual, 
the  fonnula  in  which  an  individual  finds  the  most  coherent 
and  adequate  account  of  his  own  most  deeply-rooted  preferences. 
If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  decide  for  the  ideal  of  a  world-wide 
aelf-Bacrificiug  benevolence  as  the  most  harmonious  and  com- 
prehensive conceivable,  it  could  only  be  ultimately  on  the 
ground  of  the  harmony  and  comprehenaivenees  introduced 
bj  Boch  an  ideal  into  the  aspirations  and  stru^les  of  the 
individvals  who  adopt  it. 

But  there  still  remains  a  striking  practical  difference 
between  moral  ideals  which,  like  those  of  Aristotle  or  the  Old 
Testament  writers,  are  presented  as  being  capable  of  fairly 
adequate  attainment  within  the  life  of  an  average  individual, 
uid  ideals  like  that  of  Christianity,  which  exphcitly  require 
the  energies  of  the  individual  to  be  directed  towards  the 
Bccuring  of  results  which  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that 
he  or  even  his  "  children's  children "  should  live  to  enjoy. 
We  are  stating  a  common  fact  of  experience  when  we  say 
that  current  moral  theories  about  the  "progress"  of  the  race 
habitually  assume  the  possibility  and  the  naturalness  of  a 
devotion  to  remote  ideals  which  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  unintelligible  to  a  Greek  or  Hebrew  moralist.  This 
may  conceivably  be  one  reason  for  the  contrast,  upon  which 
Schc^nhauer  has  so  vigorously  insisted,  between  the  optimism 
of  the  old  and  the  pessimism  of  the  new  religion.  It  ib 
comparatively  easy  to  be  optimistic  about  the  realisation  of 
70m  ideals  when  they  do  not  extend  further  than  seeing  your 
"  children's  children  and  peace  upon  Israel ; "  it  is  quite  another 
inatter  to  feel  the  same  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  an  ideal 
such  as  that  which,  first  appearing  in  the  later  Judaism  and 
passing  from  thence  to  Christianity,  and  ao  into  modern  thought 
generally,  has  come  to  include  the  establishment  of  a  true 
civilisation  and  a  satisfactory  way  of  life,  not  for  one  or  two 
generations  or  even  for  a  single  race,  hut  for  all  mankind. 
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Or,  to  put  the  aame  thing  in  a  way  more  conBonaDt  with 
our  last  chapter,  we,  who  are  committed  to  the  struggle  to 
confer  upon  our  ideal  of  culture  a  world-wide  vaUdi^,  maj 
reasonably  feel  more  diffident  about  our  chaaces  of  succees 
than  a  Greek  who  was  content  with  the  prevalence  of  hiB 
ideal  withiu  the  limits  of  his  iroXtf,  or  a  Hebrew  of  the 
monarchy  who  felt  no  call  to  extend  the  "  knowledge  of  the 
Lord"  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  nation.  The  modem 
man  is  pessimistic  as  compared  with  his  predecessors  not  so 
much  &om  a  sense  of  personal  weakness  or  ^m  ennui  &£ 
because  he  pitches  the  note  of  cirilisation  and  morality  so 
exceedingly  high. 

We  must  not,  however,  aUow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  away 
into  an  historical  digression,  but  must  return  to  the  pcdnt  for 
the  sake  of  which  these  remarks  have  been  inserted.  Our 
immediate  object  in  making  them  is  sufficiently  attained  by 
pointing  out  the  vast  increase  in  both  comprehensiveness  and 
ultimate  self-consistency  which  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
advance  from  the  comparatively  narrow  ideals  of  ancient  to 
the  far-reaching  ideals  of  modem  society.  Such  an  advance 
can,  in  respect  of  the  extent  to  which  it  enables  us  to  escape 
apparent  contradictions,  only  be  compared  with  the  advance 
made  by  physical  science  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  bud 
is  not,  as  even  Copernicus  had  supposed,  the  centre  of  a  finite 
and  strictly  symmetrical  physical  universa  There  are  moral 
phenomena — the  nussionary  zeal  of  early  Christendom  fot 
instance — which  would  be  just  as  perplexing  to  a  moraliEt 
whose  outlook  was  confined  within  Aristotelian  limits  as  the 
eccentric  orbits  of  the  comets  or  the  parallax  of  the  stais  to  s 
pure  Oopernican.  Hence  it  is  obviously  proper  for  us,  in  oni 
present  discussion,  to  he^n  by  looking  at  the  relation  between 
the  moral  ideal  and  the  facte  of  life  as  it  appears  irom  the 
narrower  or  Aristotelian  point  of  view,  before  we  go  on  to  eee 
how  far  difficulties  are  removed  or  increased  by  the  adoption 
of  the  more  universal  modem  standpoint. 

We  ask  then,  first  of  all.  Is  it  possible  to  frame  a  con- 
sistent theory  of  the  moral  ideal,  under  the  restriction  that 
the  ideal  be  taken,  as  by  the  ancient  world  generally,  to 
include  nothing  beyond  what  is — at  least  in  poasibili^ — 
attainable   either   in  my  own   experience   or  in  that  of  a 
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conunonitj  of  which  I  am,  as  a  matter  of  experienced  &ct,  a 
corporate  member.'  In  putting  the  queetion  in  this  form  I 
am  careful  to  insert,  in  the  clause  relating  to  the  social  en- 
vironment, the  qualifying  words  "  as  a  matter  of  experienced 
fkct,"  because  it  is  upon  ttiis  restriction  that  the  whole  dis- 
tinction which  we  have  drawn  between  ancient  or  AiistoteUan 
and  modern  or  Christian  ethical  ideals  turns.  It  is  of  course 
poeeible  for  purpoeee  of  rhetoric  to  speak  of  a  certain  "  solidarity 
of  the  race,"  and  to  describe  every  individual  man  aa  knit  by 
some  sort  of  invisible  link  to  every  other  individual  past, 
preseut,  and  future.  And  the  man  who  succeeds  in  putting 
bimself  in  practice  at  what  we  have  called  the  Christian 
standpoint  no  doubt  does  to  some  extent  feel  a  vague  sense  of 
this  general  human  "  soUdarity ; "  but  there  still  remains  a  vast 
difierence  between  the  relation  thus  established  in  thought 
between  myself  and  the  nntold  thousands  of  the  dead  or  the 
;et  unborn,  and  those  relations  in  which  I  stand  to  members 
of  actually  existing  social  circles  who  are  capable  not  merely 
of  being  made  more  or  less  happy  in  consequence  of  my 
actions,  but  of  influencing  my  happiness  in  turn  by  their 
actiona  Even  that  loose  bond  of  a  common  civilisation,  in 
virtue  of  which  members  of  hostile  European  countries  find 
themselves  drawn  close  to  one  another  in  the  midst  of  the 
barbarian  or  semi  -  barbarian  surroundings  of  Morocco  or 
Abyaeinia,  disguised  as  it  is  wont  to  be  in  ordinary  circum- 
^Qces  by  the  feelings  of  national  enmity  or  distrust,  is  a 
Htning  and  real  tie  when  compared  with  the  links  which  bind 
a  member  of  the  present  generation  to  a  future  which  only 
exists  for  him  iu  idea. 

There  are  thus  an  indefinite  number  of  intermediate  st^es 
between  the  closest  self-identification  with  the  fortunes  of 
raother  and  the  completest  indifference.  With  the  mass  of 
laankind  that  entire  identification  of  the  interests  of  another 
with  the   interests   of  self  which   the   Gospel   requires  from 


Beld.  And  [t  need  not  be  uid  that  thronghoat  the  Greek  world  lacb  eipodire  od 
the  put  of  the  citiisn  is  mppoiBil  to  be  nndeit&ken  solely  on  bebilf  of  tbe  eiiitiiig 
eitiMo-coinmDiiitf.  A  «&r  uodertakan  not  in  tbe  itiimedi*t«  ialcrestii  at  tbe 
oommnnit;  but  for  "an  Idea"  would  haTO  bees  nninteUigible  to  nn  avenigo  Greek, 
"ill  more  nnintclligible  wonld  be  baie  foand  tbe  ulf-deTotion  ol  ■  itndeut  of  eoieiice 
*)>(■  •hortniia  bia  life  by  arduous  or  duigeiaui  work  in  oidar  to  ooDtribute  to  tha 
kaowladg*  of  (ntura  geneimtiona. 
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every  one  who  would  do  his  dut;  b;  his  "  neighbour,"  aeems 
hardly  to  ezist  except  between  the  members  of  narrow  Bocittl 
circles,  baaed  upon  the  primitive  instincte  of  sexual  tud 
parental  attachment.  Devotion  to  the  interests  of  one's  town 
or  one's  local  Church  is  again  much  commoner,  and,  except  in 
moments  of  national  peril,  much  more  stroi^Iy  operative  as  aD 
ethical  force  than  patriotism  in  the  lai^er  sense.  It  is  on^ 
when  special  ciicumstancee  impreea  upon  EngUsbmen  the 
necessity  of  acting  as  one  man  that  the  Lancashireman  leaUf 
forgets  the  differences  of  character,  speech,  and  habit  which 
divide  him  from  the  YorkHhireman,  or  the  Southerner  bis 
ingrained  distaste  for  them  both.  And  national  antipathiee 
(^ain  itaelj  allow  the  sentiment  of  a  common  brotherhood  of 
civilised  peoples,  and  a  common  interest  in  the  extirpatioD  of 
barbarism  to  make  itself  really  operative  in  determining  the 
course  of  events.  While  as  for  the  still  more  tuiveraalistie 
sense  of  a  common  humanity  to  which  the  distinction  betweeo 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Qreek  and  barbarian,  is  really  unknown,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  exist  at  all,  except  perb^ 
among  a  few  sentimental  journalists  and  political  orators,  with 
whom  it  is  more  often  than  not  httle  more  than  a  pretext  ftv 
ignoring  the  more  immediate  and  pressing  claims  of  civilisatioa 
as  {gainst  barbarism.  A  man  rarely  talks  of  bis  own  or  hia 
country's  duty  to  humanity  at  large  except  when  he  is  aniiaue 
to  find  some  excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty  to  some  nairower 
section  of  humanity  in  pfolicular. 

Not  is  it  altogether  to  be  regretted  that  this  should  be  the 
case.  The  sentimental  wail  over  the  narrow  limitations  of 
human  sympathy  and  the  ingrained  selfishness  of  nations  it 
no  doubt  only  too  often  justified,  but  it  also  arises  vo; 
frequently  from  faUure  to  oteerve  that  the  development  of  the 
human  race  towards  real  solidarity  of  feelings  and  interests  ie 
as  yet  only  in  its  first  beginnings,  and  must  therefore  for  long 
enongh  to  come  remain  below  the  point  at  which  national  ainu 
and  sympathies  can  be  subordinated  systematically  to  the  sense 
of  racial  unity.  A  really  operative,  as  distinguished  from  a 
speculative  or  Pecksniffian  humanitarianism  will  only  be  poeedUe 
when  its  psychological  basis  has  been  created  by  the  final  pre* 
valence  of  some  one  type  of  social  and  moral  id^  over  its  ooffi- 
petitora    Until  that  result  has  been  achieved  it  must  remain  the 
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general  rale  that  the  ethical  aims  and  interests  of  the  civilised 
man  will  in  the  main  find  their  fullest  realisation  in  devotion 
to  a  national  or  at  best  international,  as  opposed  to  a  humani- 
larian,  ideal  Instead  of  scolding  or  repining  becauBe  the  growth 
of  a  real  peycholc^cal  unity  of  the  human  race  has  not  yet 
made  ethical  humanitariamsm  the  rule  instead  of  the  ex- 
ception, it  would  be  more  rational  to  see  unmistakable  signs  of 
progress  in  the  indications  that,  at  any  rate  within  the  bounds 
of  Western  civilisation,  a  sentiment  of  international  reqio&si- 
biHty  is  steadily,  if  slowly,  taking  the  place  of  a  narrow  and 
ezcluaiTe  nationalism.  It  is  some  sign  of  moral  progress  if 
the  doctrine  of  Hobbes  and  of  acme  modem  Grerman  theorists, 
that  all  independent  states  are  still  in  the  "  condition  of  war," 
as  r^ards  one  another,  has  come  to  be  felt  even  by  many  of 
its  sapporters  as  a  paradox  in  need  of  defence. 

No  delusion  could  well  do  more  to  obscure  the  real 
significance  of  changes  like  this,  and  to  foster  an  unreason- 
able discontent  with  the  rate  of  human  prepress  towards 
an  aU-comprehensive  ideal,  than  the  notion  which  the  first 
few  generations  of  Christians  left  as  a  damnosa  hereditas 
to  their  successors — the  notion,  I  mean,  that  the  world  is 
in  its  decrepitude,  and  that  we  who  are  now  carrying  on 
its  history  ace  living  on  the  vei^  of  a  final  dissolution 
of  tM  thinga.  Little  as  even  the  most  orthodox  believers 
of  the  present  day  are  prepared  to  grant  the  speculative 
truth  of  the  propositions  that  "the  night  of  time  far 
surpasseth  the  day,"  and  "  the  number  of  the  dead  long 
exceedeth  all  that  shall  live,"  not  the  orthodox  only,  but  many 
who  would  repudiate  the  name  of  Christian,  habitually  speak 
and  write  upon  questions  of  moral  progress  and  decline  as  if 
they  implicitly  accepted  these  statements.  There  is  no  better 
cure  (at  an  unfounded  ethical  pessimism  than  the  correction 
of  these  millenarian  dreams  by  quiet  i-efiectiou  upon  the 
enormously  extended  prospect  of  human  continuance  held  out 
by  the  calculations  of  a  sober  physical  theory. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  remarks  will  be  fully 
apparent  only  when  we  come  in  the  course  of  our  argument  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  ideal  of  a  world-wide  civilisation 
and  certain  current  spurious  imitations  of  it.  Meanwhile 
they  may  at  least  serve  to  impress  upon  us  the  importance,  in 
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discussiiig  the  Aristotelian  ideal,  of  talcing  into  account  only 
the  more  immediate  eoTironment  of  the  individual,  the  exist- 
ing political  and  social  bodies  of  which  he  is  actually  a 
member,  and  the  immediately  following  geneistion  of  his  kin, 
friends,  and  countiymen,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  wider  corpora- 
tion which,  as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  only  exielB 
in  ideal  contemplation. 

Eestrictiug  oiu:  consideiation,  then,  at  firat  within  the 
narrow  limits  we  have  just  fixed,  we  can  easily  see  that  there 
are  two  apparently  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  realisation  of  » 
thoroughly  comprehensive  and  harmonious  moral  life.  We 
have,  to  begin  with,  to  rec<^nise  the  impossibility  of  ever 
finally  removing  the  possibility  of  a  deep-seated  antagonism 
between  the  competing  claims  of  fulness  and  harmony  of 
individual  satisfaction  and  social  width  or  comprehensiveneffi. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  qualities  of  hannony  and 
of  comprehensivenesB  are,  in  some  way,  as  we  have  already 
said,  interdependent.  To  confine  yourself  entirely  within  a 
narrow  circle  of  interest  and  sympathies  is  to  cloee  against 
yourself  most  of  the  avenues  which  lead  to  richness  and  variety 
of  aesthetic  and  intellectual  satisfaction.  There  are  perhaps 
only  two  types  of  character  for  which  harmoniousness  and  am- 
teutmeut  of  individual  experience  are  permanently  capable  of 
reconciliation  with  the  absence  of  broad  and  varied  tastes  and 
sympathies.  One  is  the  almost  animal  type  which,  so  long  as 
its  primitive  physical  appetites  are  provided  for  by  plenty  of 
food  and  drink  and  frequent  opportunities  of  sexual  intercoune, 
feels  no  need  of  anything  beyond  these  rather  elementary  grati- 
fications to  render  life  endurable  or  even  happy.  The  other  is 
the  type  of  man  in  whom  fanatical  devotion  to  an  idea  or  0» 
mere  routine  work  of  a  profession  has  killed  all  interests, 
ambitions,  and  tastes  beyond  those  which  find  their  satisfu^on 
in  the  ceaseless  round  of  monotonous  labour. 

With  the  former  class — which,  if  one  may  judge  &om  tbs 
frequency  with  which  its  existence  is  depicted  in  our  popular 
resorts  of  amusement,  is  more  numerous  than  those  of  us  who 
do  not,  except  in  our  least  worthy  moments,  accept  its  standard 
of  value  would  be  inclined  to  suppose— ethics  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  concerned.  It  is  hardly  possible,  except  in  an 
ironical  sense,  to  speak  of  an  ultimate  aim  or  an  ethi(»I  end  io 
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connection  with  a  life  which,  under  favourable  material  oon- 
ditiooB,  is  almost  as  free  from  the  experiences  of  diBaatisfaction 
with  the  actual  and  endeavour  towards  the  ideal  aa  that  of 
the  ox  or  the  swine.  And  with  r^ard  to  the  second  class, 
it  would  prohably  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who  are  leaet 
inclined  to  underrate  the  value  of  ejEdnsive  devotion  to  a  single 
pnrsuit,  that  the  singleness  of  aim  which  years  commonly 
bring  to  lives  of  this  kind  has  to  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
a  eelf-mntilation  which  can  only  be  morally  justified,  lite  all 
self- sacrifice,  by  the  paramount  worth  of  the  causes  in  the 
service  of  which  it  is  committed. 

When  one  considers  the  effect  of  the  individual's  devo- 
tion upon  the  lives  of  a  wider  public,  one  may  be  prepared 
to  admit  that  it  is  conceivably  justifiable  to  incur  intel- 
lectual and  leathetic  atrophy  in  the  interests  of  one's  family 
or  one's  country  or  one's  Church ;  but  it  still  remains  the 
fact  that  the  individual  life,  considered  in  itself,  is  the 
poorer  and  the  less  worthy  for  the  sacrifice.  It  may  be 
necessary  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  should  become 
mentally  eunuchs  for  t)ie  kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake,  but  one 
would  prefer  not  to  be  called  one's  self  to  that  vocation,  and 
would  r^ard  any  decrease  in  the  necessity  for  such  victims  as 
a  favourable  indication  for  the  moral  prepress  of  society. 

In  general,  then,  and  for  all  but  the  abnormal  few,  we  may 
say  that  harmony  and  content  presuppose  variety  of  interests 
and  comprehensiveness  of  aim  ;  the  man  of  one-sided  over- 
development is  commonly  also  the  dissatisfied  man.  Thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  harmony  of  individual  experience  seems 
to  depend  upon  range  and  width ;  on  the  other,  that  very 
variety  and  multitude  of  ties  and  interests  upon  which  the 
possibility  of  a  truly  harmonious  and  contented  self-develop- 
ment depends  carries  along  with  it  the  possibility  of  violent 
collision  between  the  ideals  of  harmonious  contentment  and  of 
comprehensive  activity — the  claims  of  self  and  the  claims  of 
othera  You  cannot  be  a  successful  egoist  without  living  in 
cordial  relations  with  numerous  social  groups,  and  every  one 
of  these  relations  may  serve  as  the  foundation  of  interests  and 
preferences  which  will  sooner  or  later  conflict  with  the  attain- 
ment of  the  egoistic  ideal. 

Or  we  may  state  the  same  fact  from  the  opposite  point  of 
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view  thus :  Oq  the  one  haod,  the  moral  and  intellectoal  pro- 
gresB  of  society  conaista  in  nothing  but  the  gradual  subetitU' 
tion  of  aims  snd  interests  in  which  an  ever-iacreaaing  number 
of  individuala  alike  find  their  account  for  aims  and  objectt 
which  inevitably  set  one  individual  in  opposition  to  othen. 
The  position .  of  a  society  on  the  scale  of  dvilisation  may  be 
gauged  by  the  extent  to  which  the  objects  penuauentij 
desired  by  its  members  as  sources  of  satisfaction  are  of  such  a 
kind  that  they  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  one  member  on  the 
condition  of  being  also  enjoyed  by  others.  The  state  of 
barbarism  has  very  properly  been  called  by  Hobbes  a  "  state  of 
war,"  for  the  very  reason  that  the  only  sources  of  satisfaction 
available  to  humanity  in  that  stage  of  its  development  aie 
material  objects  of  which  it  is  roughly  true  that  they  can  only 
be  enjoyed  by  me  on  condition  that  I  exclude  you  from  enjoy- 
ing them.  In  a  state  of  perfect  civilisation,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  man  would,  as  the  saying  goes,  be  "  as  God "  to 
every  man,  because  each  would  find  his  highest  satisCactlonB  not 
in  the  enjoyment  of  material  comfort,  but  in  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  and  art  and  social  affection,  which  not  only  can 
but  must  be  enjoyed  by  many  if  they  are  to  be  adequately 
enjoyed  by  one.  And  the  real  source  of  Hobbee'  poUtical 
fallacies  lies  in  his  failure  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which, 
even  iu  a  very  imperfect  civilisation,  goods  of  this  latter 
kind,  which  can  only  be  broi^ht  into  existence  by  the  co- 
operation of  many  towards  a  satisfaction  in  which  they  an 
all  partakers,  take  the  place  of  the  material  objects  which 
minister  to  the  direct  gratification  of  "  natural  lust "  as  ths 
principal  end  of  humau  endeavour. 

Thus  there  is  clearly  a  sense  in  which  we  may,  con- 
sistently with  our  general  ethical  principles,  admit  that 
pn^iess  in  civilisation  is  essentially  pn^ress  in  the  capsd^ 
for  "  altruism."  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  surely  been 
made  sufficiently  clear  In  previous  chapters  that  progRsi 
towards  an  all-inclusive  ideal  of  culture  brii^  with  it  increued 
possibilities  of  violent  conflict  between  the  social  or  all-ocan- 
prehending  aspect  of  the  moral  ideal,  and  its  other  aspect  aa 
the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  the  individool's 
nature.  How  inevitable  this  result  is  will  easily  be  seen  wbeo 
we   remember   that   everything  which    tends   to   idealise  and 
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deepen  the  meaning  of  life  while  helping,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
tnuiBfer  value  from  msteiial  objects,  which  can  only  be  enjoyed 
by  an  exclusive  owner,  to  objects  appealing  to  intellectual  and 
testbetic  tastes,  which  can  only  be  adequately  cultivated  wbeie 
they  are  shared  by  a  multitude  of  co-operating  individuals, 
tends,  at  the  same  time,  by  giving  a  deeper  significance  to 
certain  objects  which  were  originally  valuable  only  as  sources 
of  physical  enjoyment,  to  enhance  the  value  set  upon  their 
ezdasive  possession. 

This  may  be  Illustrated  by  reference  to  the  effect  of 
intellectual  and  social  progress  upon  the  passion  of  sexual 
I0V&  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  already  referred  to  iu  an 
earlier  chapter  of  Achilles  and  Briseis.  Achilles'  wrath  for 
the  loss  of  Briseis,  as  we  all  learned  at  school,  caused  ten 
thousand  woes  to  the  Actueans ;  but  yet  Briseis  is  to  Achilles 
little  more  than  a  valuable  asset,  possessing  the  power  of 
giving  him  certain  mainly  physical  gratifications.  Hence  the 
loss  of  Briseis  is,  after  all,  one  that  can  conceivably  be  com- 
pensated if  Achilles  is  presented  with  another  piece  of 
property  of  similar  kind  and  equal  physical  attractions.  His 
anger  is  much  more  for  the  af&ont  involved  in  depriving  him 
of  his  "yepa<t"  than  for  irreparable  injury  done  to  his  personal 
aB^tions.  Hence  the  poet  clearly  feels  and  means  his  readers 
to  feel  that  Achilles'  repudiation  of  the  offered  repuation  is 
the  act  of  a  man  incensed  by  a  slight  on  his  sense  of  self- 
impc^tance  to  the  point  of  unreasonableneSB. 

Now  contrast  with  the  state  of  mind  of  Achilles  that  of  a 
modern  hero  to  whom  a  similar  wrong  has  been  done.  To 
set  the  point  I  am  trying  to  illustrate  in  the  strongest  possible 
relief,  I  will  imagine  the  case  of  a  character  like  the  Tristan 
of  Wagner — a  cbAracter,  that  is,  in  which  the  sexual  possession 
of  a  beloved  person  has  taken  on  and  annexed  to  itself  all  the 
deepest  and  most  ecstatic  emotions  of  sesthetic  and  religious 
union  and  incorporation  with  the  highest  ideals.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  mental  and  moral  chaos  wrought  by  a  high- 
handed act  of  rape  in  the  second  case  would  be  infinitely 
beyond  that  caused  in  the  first  case.  Agamemnon  might,  with 
some  hope  of  success,  offer  to  give  Achilles  one  of  his  daughters 
in  lieu  of  Briseis ;  but  no  one  could,  without  making  himself 
ridioulnous,  suggest  that  Tristan  should  be  compensated  for 

*..oo>^lc 
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the  lose  of  Isolde  by  the  presentation,  say,  of  Brangane.  Aad 
without  imagining  the  extreme  case  of  a  Tristan,  who  might 
after  all  be  aaid  to  be  an  inspired  erotomaniac,  it  is  eae^  to 
see  that  the  idealieing  and  refining  process  through  which  the 
sexual  passion  has  passed  in  the  course  of  civilisation  has  at 
the  same  time  enormously  intensified  the  value  set  by  the 
ordinary  lover  upon  the  exclusive  possession  of  his  beloved,  and 
thus  served  to  intensify  the  bitterness,  if  to  lessen  the 
frequency,  of  the  conflict  between  love  and  public  duty. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  special  case  discussed  above  is  no 
less  true  of  all  analc^us  cases.  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
value  which  the  leisure  and  the  material  objects  neceasaix  for 
the  cultivation  of  festhetlc  ca  scientific  tastes  have  come  to 
possess  for  the  civilised  man.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  just  beeo 
urging,  that  the  acquisition  of  these  tastes  has  done  much  to 
make  the  individual  less  narrowly  self-centred,  by  engaging 
him  in  pursuits  which  have  to  be  prosecuted  not  at  the  cost 
of  his  fellows,  but  in  co-opeiation  with  them ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  every  step  in  development  which  has  extended  the  area 
or  multiplied  the  number  of  such  tastes  has,  by  enhancing  the 
value  to  the  individual  of  the  life  of  scientific  and  artistic 
leisure,  made  it  the  harder  for  him,  on  occasion,  to  renounce 
these  enjoyments  in  order  to  give  himself  to  a  career  of  self- 
sacrificing  public  service.  In  a  word,  the  very  civilisation  which, 
by  making  the  individual  self  more  inclusive,  diminishes  the 
frequency  of  the  coUiaion  of  the  claims  of  self  and  other  selves, 
also  by  making  the  individual  self  richer  and  fuller  of  worth, 
increases  the  intensity  and  bitterness  of  the  collision,  and 
multiplies  the  mischief  wrought  by  it  in  the  cases  where  it 
does  occur. 

The  utmost  we  could  hope  from  further  moral  progress  in 
this  respect,  then,  would  seem  to  be  that  it  should  still  fnrtba 
decrease  the  frequency  of  these  collidons,  and  should,  moieoves, 
furnish  the  individual  with  the  moral  strength  requisite  for 
preeerving  his  int^rity  of  purpose  when  they  come  upon  him. 
To  expect  the  actual  aboUtion  of  the  internal  conflict  by  the 
passage  of  mankind  in  general  into  a  state  in  -triaah  eveiy 
individual  would,  on  all  occasions,  instinctively  find  his  own 
most  harmonious  self- development  in  the  course  of  action 
beneficial  to  society  at  large,  would  be  to  expect  a  psychological 
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impossibility.  We  are  thus  compelled  to  believe  tbat  tbe 
posedbility  of  those  colliaions  within  the  individual  experience 
between  the  ideal  of  oompTehensiveuesB  and  the  ideal  of  harmony, 
which  are  popularly  known  as  conflicts  between  the  claima  of 
self  and  the  claims  of  society,  is  no  mere  separable  accident  of 
certain  stages  of  human  development,  but  a  neceaeary  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  psychological  relation  between  the  ideals 
tbemeelvea^ 

So  far  we  have  only  restated  in  somewhat  more  detail 
results  at  which  we  had  already  arrived.  But  a  BtUl  more 
serious  difficulty  now  awaits  our  examination.  We  have  to 
ask  whether  there  are  not  features  in  the  moral  ideal,  which, 
even  apart  from  the  questions  of  the  conflict  of  the  individual 
with  society,  render  an  adequate  formulation  of  it  under  what 
we  have  called  "  Aristotelian "  couditioas  an  impoBsibility. 
The  difficulty  in  question  may  be  briefly  expressed  thus : 
Make  your  account  of  the  ethical  ideal  which  you  propose  for 
realisation  within  your  own  experience  and  that  of  your  own 
immediate  circle  adequate,  and  you  will  find  your  ideal  has 
ipso  facto  become  unrealisable  under  the  given  conditions; 
content  yourself  with  a  statement  of  what  is  realisable,  and 
you  will  find  that,  as  an  account  of  an  ideal,  it  is  most  deplor- 
ably low  and  inadequate.  For  the  sake  of  giving  point  and 
emphasis  to  the  more  detailed  treatment  of  this  dijfficulty,  I 
propose  to  throw  what  I  have  to  say  upon  it  into  the  form  of 
an  antinomy.  The  thesis  of  this  antinomy  may  be  briefly 
given  aa  "  my  ethical  end  must  at  least  be  capable  of  attain- 
ment," and  the  antitheds  as  "  my  end,  just  because  it  is  an 
etkiccU  end,  must  be  incapable  of  attainment."  I  will  take 
the  two  sides  of  this  antinomy  and  state  them  as  forcibly  and 
at  the  same  time  as  accurately  as  I  can  in  turn. 

A.  Thesis:  My  end  must  he  capable  of  attainment. — This 
seems  indeed  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  need  stating.     For  what 

'  Th«  torcgtdiig  (vgomuita  raceiTe  a  striking  iUiutntion  in  the  contrMt  between 
the  peiceflilnen  ot  th«  trae  BSTige  uid  tbe  combktiveoeu  of  the  barboriui  or  tbe 
ciTiUaed  man.  Bavigea,  anch  u  the  AustrUkn  ■boriginea,  ftre  mrelj  *t  war  with  one 
anotlier,  Tor  the  simple  reason  that  the;  have  nothing  worth  Qghting  about  Aa  soon 
aa  men  ceaae  to  livv  from  hand  to  mouth  on  tbe  gifts  of  nature,  snd  become  regular 
herdsmen  and  settled  tilleru  of  tbe  soil,  the  spirit  of  sggrsndiMmeDt  and  cODqneet 
emergCB,  the  barbarian  tribe  extending  itself  and  ita  power  at  the  expense  of  its 
savage  neighboars.  Thaa,  without  civillution  there  can  be  no  tme  development  of 
the  poadbilitiee  of  genaloe  social  life,  and  yet  every  advance  in  civilisation  adda  to 
the  number  of  objects  and  Intoreitj  over  which  men  are  ready  to  come  into  conflict 
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else  is  it  that  distinguishes  a  true  practical  ideal  &om  mere 
miscbievous  chimeras  but  that  the  latter  cannot  be  realised 
and  the  former  can  ?  And  what,  f^ain,  do  we  mean  by  such 
phrases  as  "  the  blessed  life,"  "  the  good,"  and  so  forth,  bat  a 
concrete  experience  in  which  a  system  of  preferences  obtams 
actualisation  ?  Why,  for  instance,  do  we  assert  to  the  proof 
that  the  "  greatest  possible  sum  of  pleasure  "  cannot  be  "  the 
good  "  or  "  the  end "  unless  it  is  because  the  greatest  sum  of 
pleasure  is  an  ideal  which  is,  in  its  own  nature,  incapable  of 
being  attained  ?  Or  why  do  we  all  t^ree,  for  practical  puiposea, 
to  take  "  my  station  and  its  duties  "  as  equivalent  to  the  ideal 
if  not  because  the  system  of  preferences  connected  with  my 
social  station  is  something  capable  of  realisation  by  my  in- 
dividual effort  and  within  my  individual  experience  ?  Here, 
in  fact,  in  the  difference  between  the  realisable  and  the  un- 
realisable,  we  have  the  true  dividing  line  between  the  ultimately 
worthy  and  the  fantastic  and  ultimately  worthless.  We  may 
leave  it  to  the  dreamer  and  the  sentimentalist  to  expatiate 
upon  the  beauties  of  an  infinitely  distant  ideal :  what  we  need 
as  men,  to  render  life  barmooious  and  contented  and  rich  in 
every  kind  of  worth,  is  an  experience  so  adapted  to  the  conciete 
facts  of  our  human  nature  and  our  terrestrial  environment  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  enjoyed  here  and  now.  We  are  driven, 
as  we  contemplate  the  waste  of  human  eneigy  produced  by 
devotion  to  purely  fantastic  ideals  of  conduct,  to  ask,  in  Uie 
words  of  Eabbi  Hillel,  "  If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  is  for  me  ? 
And  if  not  now,  when  ? "  And,  in  the  words  of  Aristotle,  we 
must  insist  that  the  only  "  good  "  which  it  steads  us  as  men 
to  know  and  to  follow  must  be  one  which  is  trftaKrhv  km 
KTTfTov  ai'dptoirtp. 

For,  indeed,  whence  does  the  whole  system  of  morality 
spring,  and  whence  does  the  whole  strt^le  with  the  Eacte  of 
our  actual  situation  take  its  rise,  except  &om  the  deep-seated 
desire  for  an  experience  richer  and  contented  than  that  which 
is  as  yet  ours  ?  And  hence,  unless  the  good  or  the  end  is 
something  which  can  be  won  and  enjoyed  within  the  limits 
of  the  individual's  life,  man  must  be  doomed  from  his  cradle 
to  hopeless  disappointment  and  irremediable  failure.  The 
"  infinitely  distant"  ideal  of  the  sentimentalist  is,  by  definition, 
one  to  which  you  can  make  no  sensible  approximation,  and 
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his  assertion  of  ita  "  infinite "  inacceesibillty  is  therefore 
eqmvalent  to  an  assertion  that  no  one  can  hope  to  make  any 
progieas  towards  a  better  moral  character  or  a  truer  happiness. 
At  the  end  of  a  life  of  "  laborious  days "  yoti  are,  on  the 
sentimentalist  theory,  no  nearer  your  goal  than  at  its  beginning ; 
and  why,  then,  we  may  ask,  all  this  labour  of  self-repreaaion, 
and  inward  self-torture  and  conflict  ?  Surely  it  would  have 
been  more  amusing  and  not  more  unprofitable  to  have  remained 
at  one's  ease  "  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade." 

To  drop  all  this  covert  allusiTetieae  and  put  the  problem 
in  its  plainest  form,  why,  I  may  ask,  should  I  ever  do  anything 
except  what  I  happen  for  the  moment  to  like,  if  nothing  that 
I  can  do  will  bring  me  appreciably  nearer  to  my  ideal  of 
contented  experience  than  I  am  at  present  ?  If  you  are  bound 
to  fall  equally  short  of  the  "  heart's  desire  "  whatever  you  do, 
anrdj  it  is  only  reasonable  to  fail  in  the  way  which  happens 
at  any  given  time  to  be  the  most  t^reeahle.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  before  I  can  aak  a  man  to  do  what  is  dlsagne- 
able  I  am  surely  bound  in  reason  to  give  him  ground  to 
think  that  the  disagreeable  exertion  or  self-denial  will  most 
likely  result  in  the  achievement  of  some  kind  of  experience 
for  himself,  or  others  in  whom  he  is  interested,  which  he 
believes  to  be  worth  having.  If  there  is  no  reason  to 
betieve  that  our  exertions  will  be  actually  crowned  with 
succees,  how  can  you  justify  them  except  upon  principles 
which  lead  to  the  glorification  of  drudgery  and  pain  for  their 
own  sake  ? 

Thus  the  theory  of  an  "  infinitely  distant "  ideal,  if  you 
take  it  seriously,  so  far  from  elevating  and  purifying  morality, 
makes  all  moral  action  unmeaning  and  worthless.  It  asserts 
that  the  moral  struggle  is  obligatory  on  account  of  the  "  ends  " 
for  which  it  makes,  and  then  in  the  some  breath  declares  that 
these  "  ends  "  are  as  far  off  at  the  end  of  our  secular  stru^le 
as  at  its  banning.  And  the  mischievous  effects  of  devotion 
to  so  perverse  an  ethical  doctrine  are  not  mere  matters  of 
theory :  history,  especially  the  history  of  the  religious  life  of 
individuals  and  nations,  is  only  too  eloquent  as  to  the  stagna- 
tion of  intellect,  the  indifference  to  pressing  and  practical 
human  needs,  the  carelessness  of  real  human  happiness  and 
misery,  to  which  this  unreasoning  adoption  of  ideals  out  of  all 
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relation  to  actual  human  life  under  definite  terrestrial   sur- 
roundii^  has  invariabtf  led.* 

But,  we  may  rejoin,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  ideal  aimed 
at  in  our  moral  struggle  is  anything  impalpable  or  infinitely 
remote.  The  ideal  ia  the  practical  one,  not  of  an  imaginary 
perfection  out  of  all  relation  to  our  special  sitoation  in  the 
universe,  but  of  an  harmonious,  peaceful,  and  satiefied  human 
life  under  the  general  conditions  of  terrestrial  existence,  and 
even  the  more  special  conditions  of  our  position  as  members 
of  this,  that,  or  the  other  community,  inhabiting  a  definite 
portion  of  tlie  earth's  surEsice  amid  definite  climatic  and 
topc^aphical  surroundings,  and  possessed  of  definite  ps7clio- 
logi(»1  characteristics  and  definite  traditions  and  institutions. 
Our  ethical  preferences,  as  we  have  sufficiently  seen  already. 
are  in  their  origin  and  nature  throughout  conditioned  by  all 
these  circumstances,  and  the  ideal  of  peaceful  and  satisfied 
existence  which  they  embody  is  inevitably  conditioned  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  contented  human  life,  under  definite  conditions 
and  in  definite  relations,  that  we  are  seeking  in  all  our  conflicts 
with  the  forces  of  nature,  the  social  environment,  and  our  own 
inconsistent  and  disturbing  passions.  Hence  it  results  from 
the  very  nature  and  origin  of  our  ethical  ideal  that  it  must 
be  KTifritv  av0patir<f  and  even  r^&e  t^  avOpwirt^} 

And  feiilure,  therefore,  when  once  the  ethical  ideal  is 
rightly  conceived,  may  be  seen  to  be  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.     There  are,  of  course,  natures  so  unhappily  constituted 

'  I  pnrpDuly  kbatun  froiD  compUc&tiiig  tbe  qaeatloQ  by  Uic  introdncliaa  of  ths 
idea  of  a  futiiTe  life  in  vhich  the  claims  or  the  "infiaiteljr  distant"  idwl  may  be 
Bdjuatad  to  the  rsqatrements  of  buman  natare.  The  poaiUifl  evideDoa  for  i 
■'  fiitnre  lifi  "  appears  hardly  anfflcient  to  juatify  our  reeorting  to  the  conception  aa  a 
way  out  of  our  ethical  difficulties.  In  any  case,  we  should  have  to  foim  our  notiotis 
of  the  conditions  of  existence  in  another  life  in  accordance  with  what  seem  to  fae  the 
laws  of  nature  in  tbe  present.  And  I  cannot  therefore  see  why  failnre  should  not  be 
as  prominent  a  feature  of  the  future  life  as  it  is  of  our  present  eii»tence.  Indeed  an 
endless  future  life  would  seem  to  ofTer  at  least  aa  great  a  probability  of  inSnita  failure 
and  misery  as  of  infioile  success  and  happiness.  Any  arguments  for  the  eiisteoee  of 
"heaven  "  seem  equally  valid  as  a  proof  of  ths  axistence  of  "belL"  To  aappon, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  sentimentalist,  that  inflnite  happiness  may  be  brought  abml 
in  another  life  not  by  our  iDdividaal  eisTtioos,  but  by  the  agency  of  the  Deity  nh 
txlrOy  a  only  to  appeal  to  miracle — or,  in  other  words,  to  oor  own  ignorance.  For, 
if  we  can  team  anything  from  the  facta  of  life  as  at  present  known  to  us  about  tlie 
"purposes  of  the  Deity,"  hnmau  failnre  seems  to  be  not  incompatible  with  thesr 
purposes,  and  it  we  mnnot,  we  obviously  bave  BO  grounds  for  making  any  assertinii 
about  what  He  may  do  htna/ler. 

'  It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  all  this  is  but  the  thesis  of  an  aatinomr, 
and  that  tbe  other  side  has  yet  to  bo  heard. 
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that  they  can  attain  no  inteiDal  consisteiicy  in  their  system 
of  preferences — natures  which  throughout  their  existence  are 
rtiut  in  two  by  the  conflict  of  quite  irreconcilable  desires  and 
passiona  For  such  unhappy  "  sports  "  of  the  human  species 
life  may  perhaps  be  what  one  of  them  has  called  it,  "  le  einistre 
miroir  Oi!i  la  m^ere  se  r^arde."  And  there  are  others,  ^ain, 
more  aonnally  constituted,  who  fail  to  attain  a  contented  and 
peaceful  existence,  either  because  the  accidents  of  their  social 
position  compel  them  to  earn  the  physical  necessaries  of 
existence  by  a.  drudgery  which  leaves  no  scope  for  the  free 
realisation  of  their  preferences,  or  because  their  life  is  cut 
xbort  before  they  have  attained  to  years  of  maturity  and  self- 
mastery.  Hence  with  Aristotle  we  miist  qualify  the  statement 
that  the  ethical  ideal  is  something  which  can  be  "  achieved 
and  enjoyed  by  men  "  by  the  reflection  that  a  ffioi  t^mw,  a 
life  of  normal  length  and  reasonable  freedom  from  the  pressure 
of  material  wants,  is  requisite  for  achieving  and  enjoying  it. 

But,  within  these  limits,  which  after  all  only  exclude  a 
HioaU  minority  of  any  well  ordered  community,  and  moreover 
^«an  clearly  capable  of  being  made  to  exclude  a  still  fewer 
number  by  the  serious  apphcation  of  organised  bumaii  know- 
ledge to  the  improvement  of  man's  estate,  what  we  really 
desire  and  aim  at  is  something  which  can  be  and  is  enjoyed 
here  and  now.  It  is  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
ethical  ideal,  the  attainment  of  which  would  bring  us  content- 
ment and  happiness,  is  something  intangible  and  remote,  and 
only  to  be  possessed,  if  at  all,  at  some  point  of  infinite  future 
time  which  recedes  indefinitely  on  every  attempt  to  reach  it. 
And  it  is  therefore  false  that  moral  failure  is  the  law  of  human 
life.  The  collective  experience  of  mankind,  apart  ftom  the 
exceptional  few  already  referred  to,  is,  that  under  normal 
ciicumstances  loyalty  to  ethical  conviction,  honest  moral  en- 
deavour, does  culminate  in  peace  and  contentment  of  mind. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  what  it  is  we  really  need  in  order 
to  live  at  peace  with  ourselves  and  our  neighbours,  we  shall 
find  that  ail  we  desire  has  been  provided  for  in  the  com- 
prehensive formula  of  Spinoza  that  the  "  blessed  "  life  means, 
(I)  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things,  (2)  mastery  of  our 
paniona,  (3)  sound  physical  health.  And  there  is  not  one  of 
thoee  three  things  but  may  be  in  a  high  measure  attained  by  all 
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but  the  most  abnormal  or  unfortunate  members  of  the  ciTilised 
community.  Or  if  we  fail  in  any  of  them  the  fault  will 
commonly  be  found,  on  honest  iuE^tectioD,  to  lie  in  our  own 
weakness  or  indolence,  and  not  in  the  character  of  the  mcraj 
ideal  itself.  Popular  ethical  wisdom  is  at  least  so  far  justified 
in  its  assertioD  that  while  we  cannot  all  be  great  or  rich  we 
can  all  be  "  good."  iSpartam  nactus  es,  hane  exoma  ;  fill  your 
place  in  the  civic  or  social  order  into  which  you  have  been 
born ;  learn  to  control  and  subdue  the  unruly  element,  "  the 
many-headed  beast "  within  yourself ;  avail  yourself  of  the 
opportunities  which  lie  ready  to  hand  of  knowing  BCHnethisg 
of  the  world  and  your  position  in  it,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  life  of  inner  harmony  and  content  may  be  enjoyed 
without  waiting  to  become  in  some  extra-mundane  Paradise 
"  ae  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven."  Your  ideal  and  the 
possibility  of  its  realisation  spring  from  a  conuuou  souice. 

K  Antithesis :  My  end,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  ethical  end  at 
all,  is  in  it*  very  nature  incapable  of  attainment. — For  the 
purpoaee  of  this  autithesis  we  need  do  little  more  Uian 
develop  the  significenoe  of  certain  admissionB  which  have 
already  been  made  in  the  proof  of  the  thesis.  What,  we 
ask  once  more,  were  the  ingredients  which  we  found  invidved 
in  any  comprehensive  account  of  the  "  good "  of  which  the 
enjoyment  would  permanently  satisfy  us?  Even  when  we 
were  attempting,  by  maJdng  our  demands  upon  existence  as 
modest  as  possible,  to  show  that  real  happiness  is  attainable 
in  a  finite  terrestrial  life,  we  were  constrained  with  Spinoza 
to  include  in  our  estimate  of  the  "  good "  at  least  three 
elements :  (1)  true  knowledge,  (2)  self-mastery,  and  (3)  "health" 
in  the  widest  possible  sense  of  the  word.  Now,  which  of  all 
these  three  can  be  secured  in  any  appreciable  degree  under 
the  conditions  of  a  finite  human  life  ? 

If  we  take  knowledge  into  consideration  first,  have  we  not 
already  seen  that  every  puzzle  solved  gives  rise  to  a  multitude 
of  unsolved  ones,  and  that  the  utmost  we  can  hope  from  a  life  of 
threescore  years  and  ten  devoted  to  the  queet  of  truth  at  all 
costs,  would  be  the  late  discovery  that  we  have  sacrificed  love 
and  leisure  and  social  culture  and  physical  vigour  only  to 
become  rather  more  clearly  aware  than  most  men  of  the  extent 
of  oar  own  ignorance  ?     £ea  per  primas  taas  eavxas  iniellifert 
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is  a  little  word  and  easily  said,  but  the  task  it  comtnands  ie 
one  that  would  requiie  a  life  of  indefinite  duration  and  almost 
inconceivable  abundance  in  c^portunities  and  conveniences  for 
study.  To  a  being  whose  brief  span  of  existence  is  hardly 
long  enough  to  allow  him  to  do  more  than  "just  to  look  about 
him  and  to  die,"  the  very  summons  to  so  vast  an  enterprise 
must  needs  sound  like  hitter  irony.  What  time  or  what 
opportunity  have  I,  he  might  reasonably  ask,  to  learn  to 
understand  so  much  as  one  thing  per  pritnam.  suam  causam  in 
the  seventy  years  or  so  which  is  all  the  life  allowed  me? 
Certain  it  is  that,  if  I  turn  to  the  so-called  "  inductive " 
sciences,  I  may  devote  my  whole  existence  to  the  accumulation 
of  knowledge,  and  yet  be  at  the  end  as  far  from  knowing 
"  first  causes,"  or  even  &om  understanding  what  a  "  first  cause  " 
IB,  as  I  was  when  I  b^an.  Metaphysics,  supposing  that 
there  leally  is  such  a  science,  seems  to  offer  a  better  chance  of 
reaching  the  Spinozistic  ideal ;  but  even  metaphysics,  on 
closer  examination,  proves  able  at  the  very  most  to  do  no 
more  than  indicate  in  the  vaguest  way  the  formal  outlines 
of  a  system  the  contents  of  which  can  only  be  known,  In  so 
far  as  they  can  be  known  at  all,  by  reference  to  the  other 
Bciences.  Where,  then,  in  defect  of  some  authoritative  "  divine 
word,"  am  I  to  turn  if  I  would  find  the  knowledge  of  whioh 
Spinoza  assures  me  that  in  it  is  comprised  my  true  hap^nness 
and  beatitude  ? 

And,  if  the  conditions  of  finite  existence  render  the  realis- 
ation of  Spinoza's  first  condition  impossible,  what  value  is 
left  to  the  other  two  ?  Self-mastery  after  all,  considered  in 
itself,  is  something  purely  n^ative  and  worthlesa  So  far  as 
it  is  of  ethical  value,  it  derives  all  its  worth  from  the  native 
worth  of  the  positive  ideals  which  it  is  the  negative  condition 
of  realising.*  If  there  were  any  hope  of  acquiring  before  I 
die  the  knowledge  of  things  per  primat  »uas  causas,  for 
instance,   I    might    not    grudge    the   intellectual    and   moral 

'  ijA  hence,  it  might  be  fud;  argnud,  the  Spinozistic  uid  I^&toniit  phrueologj 
■boat  ielf-iiiaater]r  foils,  becBuso  of  its  negative  characlcr,  to  repreMst  the  facts 
adcqutalj.  It  is  not  the  represiion  of  the  "pssslont"  >o  mnch  as  the  full  tn- 
dnlgsnce  of  &  sapreme  pasaion  that  we  need  to  make  ue  happy.  A  life  like  Bptoosa's 
•jjpon  "paaianleu  "  to  most  men  onlj'  because  the;  are  indiSerent  to  the  thing! 
for  whish  Sfdnoia  pusioDfttel;  cued.  KietKcbe  has  done  yeoman's  Bervlce  in  pn>- 
tuting  against  the  popolu-  mistake  of  regarding  the  life  of  the  trnth-ieekei  as  one  of 
"  pasoooIeM  "  ■pacolatlon. 
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difloipline  entailed  by  the  life  of  thought  and  acience.  It 
m^ht  pethaps  be  worth  while  to  stifle  many  tastes  and 
impulses,  to  grow  gradually  dead  to  the  life  of  the  afiectioDS 
and  the  eesthetic  perceptions,  to  be  voluntarily  ignorant  of 
much  that  common  meo  know  and  much  that  I  should  myself 
like  to  know,  if  only  there  were  valid  grounds  for  believing 
that  this  weary  discipline  of  self-denial  would  some  day  have 
its  reward  in  the  attainment  of  a  final  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  my  scientific  and  philosophic  difficulties.  If  I  felt  reason- 
ably sure  of  knowing  some  day  "  what  Grod  and  man  is,"  I 
should  hardly  complain  of  the  price  I  had  to  pay  for  the 
information.  Uke  Odin,  I  might  be  willing  to  pawn  my 
right  eye  for  a  draught  from  the  well  of  wisdom.  But  I  shall 
scarcely  be  inclined  to  give  my  eye  for  the  knowledge  of  my 
own  ignorance.  If  the  sole  result  of  years  of  self-represaion 
and  self-discipline  should  be  the  discoveiy  that  I  am  no 
nearer  the  truth  about  things  than  I  was  whea  I  set  out  on 
my  career,  disgust  at  the  fruitlessnees  of  my  acts  of  denial  and 
privation  is  more  likely  to  be  my  final  state  of  mind  than 
"  beatitude  "  or  contentment. 

And  as  for  the  sano  eorpore  vivere,  it  again  is,  no  doubt, 
an  indispensable  condition  of  permanent  content;  but  e\'eit 
supposing  it  were  more  in  our  own  power  and  less  a  matter 
of  accident  and  good  fortune  than  it  is,  health  by  itself  is  no 
satisfactory  end  for  which  to  live. 

Kor  do  these  reflections  apply  only  to  the  SpinoziBtic 
conception  of  the  "  good."  We  are  in  feet  confronted  by  the 
following  dilemma :  If  you  make  the  "  end "  to  consist  in 
nothing  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  self-control  plus  a 
certain  degree  of  material  comfort,  you  are  confusing  mere 
preliminary  conditions  of  the  successful  moral  life  with  suc- 
cess itself.  If  you  make  the  "  end  "  any  ideal  of  permanent 
satisfaction  for  our  desire  for  knowledge  or  for  sestbetic 
gratification  or  for  social  amelioration,  it  at  once  becomes 
unattainable  within  the  limits  of  an  individual  life  on  earth. 
It  is  vain,  ae  Aristotle  long  ago  said,  to  tell  men  to  "  limit 
their  aspirations  to  mortal  things  "  (avffpdnriva  ippoveiv),  or  in 
other  words,  to  have  none  but  ideals  of  a  materially  comfortable 
existence  for  themselves  and  their  nearest  connections;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  join  him  in  bidding  them  "  live  the 
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eternal  life,"  you  are  explicitly  recc^uisiiig  that  infinite  in- 
accessibility of  the  ethical  end  which  our  theslB  denied. 

Thofl  we  may  aay  any  end  that  ie  to  be  permanently  felt  aa 
worth  BtriTing  for  must  be  infinite,  and  therefore  infinitely  re- 
mote, while  any  end  that  is  infinite  is  eo  epso  out  of  reach  of 
attainment,  and  as  far  from  us  after  a  life  of  devotion  to  it  as  it 
was  at  first.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  concrete 
experience,  caa  you  doubt  that  the  collective  wisdom  of  man- 
kind has  long  ago  discovered  that  our  ideals,  whether  of 
sensual  gratification  or  of  knowledge,  or  of  beauty  or  of  moral 
improvement,  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  unattainable?  So  that, 
if  indifTerence  to  the  demand  for  a  practicable  ideal  be,  as  the 
thesis  ui^ed,  the  mark  of  a  dreamer  or  a  fanatic,  contentment 
with  a  finite  and  practicable  ideal  is  no  lees  undeniably  the 
mark  of  an  esprit  borni. 

Hence  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  to  say  that  the 
moral  life  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ease,  a  life  of  struggle 
and  &ilure,  of  weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  reflecting  man  who  has  not  at  one  time  or  another 
felt  a  sort  of  intellectual  rage  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
internal  contradiction  to  which  we  seem  to  be  damned  from 
oar  cradles.  For  the  moral  Ufe  must,  at  times  at  least,  present 
itself  to  any  serious  reflection  in  the  light  of  a  kingdom 
divided  hopelessly  against  itself.  As  moral  beings  we  can 
never  exist  without  some  still  unreached  ideal  to  serve  as  a 
spur  to  our  activity — can  never,  like  Faust,  rest  on  our  oars  and 
say  to  the  present,  "  Be  thou  my  eternity " ;  yet  even  when 
most  irresiBtibly  hurried  forward  in  the  chase  of  our  distant 
ideal,  we  know  quite  well  in  our  hearts  that  we  shall  only 
approach  it  to  see  it  recede  still  further  away  from  us.  As  I 
have  written  elsewhere,  "  Our  attitude  towards  the  objects  in 
which  we  seek  content  is  too  much  like  that  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman  with  his  wives.  The  thing  awakens  desire,  and 
with  it  the  hope  that  this  time  fruition  will  be  unchang- 
ing. We  embrace  the  new  interOit  with  enthusiasm,  and  for 
a  while  we  dream  that  here  at  last  is  something  that  will 
prove  permanently  true,  but  it  is  generally  not  very  long 
before  we  find  it  is  only  the  same  old  tale  of  deception,  and 
mistake,  and  trust  betrayed,  and  the  restless  search  for  a  really 
final  spring  of  happiness  has  to  begin  over  t^ain." 
2d 
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And  even  with  a  life  of  unending  duration  the  same 
difBcultj  would  ariae.  To  the  question, "  When,  then,  shall  I 
leally  put  my  hand  upon  bappinese,"  we  should  have  to  reply, 
"  Never,  or  this  very  moment  upon  the  clock."  In  so  far  as  a 
given  moment  real^es  our  ideal  at  all,  we  cannot  but  wish  it 
to  be  eternal,  and  ^ain,  in  ao  far  as  no  moment  realiaes  it 
except  imperfectly,  we  are  impelled  to  wish  every  moment  past. 
Or,  as  Kietzsche  expresses  it,  "  Weh  spricht  Vergeh !  Doch  alle 
Lust  will  £wigkeit."  And  so  long  as  we  remain  men,  whose 
lives  never  contract  within  the  compass  of  a  moment  nor 
expand  till  they  embrace  a  real  eternity — so  long  that  is,  as  we 
neither  sink  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  nor  rise  to  that  of  gods, 
— this  condition  of  everlasting  dissatisfaction  with  the  preeent, 
this  restless  alternation  between  the  desire  of  annihilation  and 
the  desire  of  eternity,  is  not  to  be  escaped  irom.  The  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  in  which,  according  to  a  singularly 
profound  myth,  our  history  as  human  beings  began,  is  its  own 
punishment  apart  from  any  supernatural  curse  laid  upon  its 
acquisition.  And  there  is  thus,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  in 
the  next  chapter,  deep  philosophic  wisdom  in  the  thought  that 
the  essential  mission  of  religion  in  the  world  is  to  redress  the 
havoc  which  the  knowlet^e  of  good  and  evil  has  wrought 

Meanwhile,  so  long  as  we  are  concerned  with  ethical 
experiences  pure  and  simple,  we  seem  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  unending  struggle  to  realise  an  ideal  which  recedes  as 
it  is  approached — the  internal  conflict  between  the  good  which  we 
never  quite  attain  and  the  evU  from  which  we  never  get  quite 
free — is  of  the  very  essence  of  morality.  In  fact  the  struggle  is 
morality.  Until  you  are  embarked  fairly  upon  it  you  cannot  be 
called  except  in  posse  a  moral  being,  and  if  you  could  once  pass 
beyond  it  you  would  in  doing  so  have  passed  beyond  the  limits 
of  morality  into  a  region  of  experience  lying  "  beyond  good  and 
bad."  This  is  why  morality,  apart  from  the  transforming 
effect  of  the  religious  aod  ultra-ethical  ideas  which  we  shall 
have  to  describe  in  the  next  chapter,  has  always  been  found  so 
wearisome  a  burden  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  flesh  of  the 
most  moral  of  men.  As  it  stands  before  its  transfiguration 
into  religion,  any  morality  that  pitches  its  demands  sulhciently 
h^h  to  awake  any  response  of  enthusiasm  is  but  another  name 
for  the  eternal  recurrence  of  the  experience  of  struggle  and 
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failxire  and  remorse  and  etn^le  ^aiu.  It  is  in  itself  a  wheel 
of  Izion,  a  "  worm  that  dieth  not  and  a  fire  that  is  not 
quenched," — an  instrument  of  torment  which  the  self-torturer 
experiences  as  part  of  himself,  and  from  which  he  could  only 
get  free  on  condition  of  becoming  also  free  from  himself.  It 
is  the  unending  and  tormenting  contradiction  of  which  the 
Apostle  speaks  between  the  "  law  of  God "  and  the  rebellious 
"  law  in  my  members,"  the  undying  tyrant  of  whom  the  poet 
says,  "  de  son  empire  Si  nos  efforts  te  d^livraient,  Tes  baisers 
rcssnaciteraient  Lb  cadavre  de  ton  vampire." ' 

For  the  experience  of  internal  discord  and  contradiction  is 
m<ne  even  than  the  "  atmosphere  "  of  morality ;  it  is  ourselves, 
the  very  core  and  heart  of  our  being  in  so  iar  as  we  remain 
pennantly  at  the  ethical  level  of  existence.  We  are  ourselves 
this  living  contradiction,  this  spiritual  Hennaphroditus, 
condemned  by  our  duphcity  of  nature  to  eternal  quest 
after  satisfaction  ending  in  eternal  failure  and  disappointment. 
If,  we  might  even  say,  per  impossibile,  you  could  ever  really 
reach  and  be  one  wit}i  your  ethical  ideal  without  ceasing  in  the 
moment  of  attainment  to  be  human,  you  would  at  once  create 
a  newer  and  remoter  ideal  to  be  a  source  of  torment  instead  of 
the  one  &om  which  you  bad  just  escaped.  For  c'est  tout 
mon  sang,  ce  poison  Ttoir.^  The  distant  ideal  is  the  source 
of  our  direst  mental  tortures,  and  yet  without  it  existence 
would  he  unendurabla  So  much  then  in  defence  of  the  anti- 
thesu  of  our  antinomy. 

What  is  in  reality  the  same  antinomy  as  that  which  has 
just  engaged  our  attention  may  be  thrown  into  a  slightly 
difierect  form,  which  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out a  word  of  notice.  We  may  exhibit  the  fundamental 
contradication  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  our  position  as 
moral  agents  in  the  guise  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  form 
and  the  content  of  ethics. 

Thus    we   may   say,    (1)    nothing  in  the  end  is  really 

'  BndaUiie,  J7<ur»  du  Mai :  U  roniptn!.  Ct  Blake— 
"  Jehov>h'«  fingers  wrote  the  law, 

Hb  wept,  then  ro«e  in  zmI  and  &we, 

And,  in  the  midat  of  Sitiu'g  heat. 

Hid  it  beneath  His  Ueroy-Seal 

O  Chriatiana  I  ChristiaDa  I  tell  me  why 

Yoa  rear  it  on  yoor  oltan  high  1 " 
'  BuidsliUr«,  Heaytim  ti 
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worthy  except  the  perfectly  good  will.  The  only  ultimately 
satisfactory  aim  and  end  of  action  is  perfection^ — -that  is,  the 
attainment  of  the  perfectly  good,  or  as  £ant  calls  it,  the 
"  holy  "  will.  The  perfectly  good  will,  of  which  the  content  is 
a  system  of  concordant  ethical  universals,  is  the  only  adequate 
form  in  which  the  ideal  that  is  always  before  us  in  our  moral 
aspirations  after  peace  of  mind  and  inward  unity  can  be 
realised.  Hence,  so  long  as  your  own  will  is  not  identical  with 
the  ideal  of  the  "  holy  "  will,  you  cannot  choose  but  be  dis- 
satisfied, and  are  still  driven  on  in  quest  of  an  ideal  which  lies 
beyond  you. 

But  (2)  the  "  holy  "  will  is,  after  all,  an  empty  form  and 
nothing  more.  For  to  say  the  good  will  is  the  wiU  that  wills 
the  good,  and  i^ain  the  good  is  nothing  else  but  the  good  will, 
is  to  revolve  in  an  empty  circla  If  a  certain  type  of  will  is 
"  good,"  it  must  be  so  in  virtue  of  willing  something  other  than 
its  own  existence.  If  the  social  will,  for  instance,  is  good,  it 
in  because  it  wills  something  more  than  the  promotion  of 
altruistic  sentiments,  to  wit,  the  entire  intellectual  and  physical 
culture,  with  its  accompanying  pleasures,  which  the  increase  of 
altruistic  sentiment  assists  to  bring  about.  And  if  the  will  to 
get  knowlet^e  is  good,  it  is  because  in  it  we  will  not  to  will  to 
get  knowledge  merely,  but  actually  to  get  it.  No  will  can.  be 
pronounced  "good"  which  has  itself  and  itself  only  for  its 
object. 

Hence,  if  the  "  holy "  will  be  the  one  supreme  ethical 
good,  the  reason  must  lie  in  the  superlative  worth  of  the 
content,  other  than  itself,  that  is  willed  by  the  "  holy  "  wilL 
Yet  any  finite  content — which  is  as  much  as  to  say  any 
concrete  content — must  be  found  on  an  examination,  such  as 
we  conducted  in  the  antithesis  of  our  antinomy,  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  idea  of  a  fully  "  holy  "  wiU.  For  there  is  no  one 
object  of  desire,  except  the  "  holy "  will  itself,  of  which  you 
cannot  show  that  it  is  either  altogether  unattainable  by  human 
effort,  or  at  any  rate  dependent  for  its  attainment  on  accidents 
of  fortune  which  cannot  be  r^;arded  as  affecting  the  ethical 
character  of  the  will  to  which  it  is  an  object.  Thus  morality 
seems,  in  the  popular  proverbial  phrase,  to  fall  between  two 
Htools.  To  will  anything  less  than  or  other  than  the  "  holy " 
will  itself  is  to  will  what  is  necessELrily  inadequate  to  afford 
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final  cODtentment  to  our  moral  aspirations ;  to  will  the  "holy  " 
will  is  to  will  a  mere  empty  form  which,  heing  in  its  very 
nature  self-contiacUctory  and  chimerical,  is  entirely  incapable 
of  being  attained.  For  whichever  side  of  the  dilemma  you 
elect  you  eeem  equally  doomed  to  final  failure  and  disappoints 
ment.  Thus  once  more  we  see  why  it  is  that  the  most  strenu- 
ous defenders  of  the  claims  of  conduct  to  constitute  "  three- 
quarters"  of  human  life  cannot  escape  from  the  conviction 
that  there  is  an  inevitable  note  of  sadness  and  weariness 
inseparable  from  all  earnest  moral  endeavour. 

So  far,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  have  purposely  limited 
our  ethical  outlook  by  the  "  Aristotelian  "  restriction  that  the 
moral  end,  if  it  is  to  give  the  satisfaction  we  expect  from  it, 
most  be  realisable  within  the  life  of  a  normally  healthy  and 
normally  well-circumstanced  individual.  We  have  seen  in  the 
lost  two  sections  that,  under  these  limitations,  satisfaction  seems 
scarcely  obtainable  unless  the  individual's  demands  are  pitched 
almost  inconceivably  low.  We  have  now  to  remove  those 
restrictions  and  to  ask  how  our  question  about  the  ultimate 
consistency  of  the  moral  ideal  with  itself  will  be  affected  by 
the  transition  from  an  "  Aristotelian  "  to  a  modern  or  Christian 
conception  of  the  scope  of  moral  action. 

And,  upon  our  raising  this  question,  it  at  once  becomes 
apparent  that  at  least  those  difficulties  which  arise  from  the 
contrast  between  the  m^nitude  of  the  ethical  ideal  and  the 
shortness  of  human  life,  or  its  deficiency  in  favourable  external 
conditions,  verj'  hugely  disappear.  Even  our  present  very 
rudimentary  conceptions  of  a  duty  to  posterity,  inconsiderable 
as  is  that  part  of  our  Hfe  which  is  actually  guided  by  them, 
enable  us  to  understand  that  our  moral  stru^les  and  acts  of 
self-denial  are  not  necessarily  wasted  because  we  or  our 
immediate  circle  see  no  fruit  from  them.  And  if  the  progress 
of  civilisation  should  some  day  bring  about  a  social  condition 
in  which  the  whole  moral  and  political  forces  of  a  world-wide 
commauity  should  be  definitely  combined  and  organised  for 
the  purpose  of  infiuencing  the  future  course  of  human  develop- 
ment,— if,  in  a  word,  mankind  should  ever  decide  that  they 
have  reached  their  intellectual  and  moral  majority,  and  will 
henceforth  take  the  direction  of  their  destinies  into  their  own 
hands  instead  of  leaving  it  to  chance  and  nature, — the  possi- 
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bilities  of  a  recoBcUiation  between  our  ideals  and  our  achieve- 
ments  would  be  extended  to  a  degree  which  is  scarcely 
conceivable  to  us  at  present. 

It  is  precisely  for  want  of  such  thoroughly  oi^nieed 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  the  individuals  towards  the 
realisation  of  an  all-embracing  end,  extending  to  every 
section  of  the  human  race  and  to  the  remotest  imaginable 
future,  that  even  the  most  reasonable  among  us  are  tempted 
to  doubt  whether  their  Hfe-laboura  have  not  been  utterly 
thrown  away,  unless  they  themselves  see  the  resulta  In  a 
world  where  men  are  content  to  leave  the  collective  future 
of  their  kind  to  be  determined  by  accident  and  the  march  of 
events,  it  is  impossible  to  r^ard  such  scepticism  as  altogether 
misplaced ;  in  a  society  such  as  we  hope  mankind  may  some 
day  create  the  consciousness  of  the  collective  control  of  the 
conditions  of  existence  would  indefinitely  diminish  the  grounds 
for  diffidence  and  distrust.  We  should,  in  such  a  social  state, 
have  the  same  sort  of  confidence  in  our  power  of  determining 
the  future  of  the  human  race  considered  as  one  community  as 
we  now  feel  in  our  power  of  influencing  the  future  of  our 
immediate  relatives  and  dependents.  We  should  have  the 
kind  of  certainty  that  labours  devoted  to  the  amelioration 
of  human  society  as  a  whole  would  not  be  wasted  fruitleaely 
that  we  now  have  about  the  sacrifices  which  we  make  to  give 
our  children  a  good  education  and  a  proper  start  in  life. 

This  would,  of  itself,  go  far  to  remove  the  feeling  which 
in  the  present  state  of  society  cannot  but  obtrude  itself  on 
most  of  us,  that  in  aiming  at  the  "  improvement "  of  our 
fellows  we  are  perhaps  wasting  our  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
chimcera,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  more  serious  difficulty 
su^ested  by  the  antinomy  we  have  just  constructed.  Though 
it  may  be  true,  so  long  as  we  suppose  our  outlook  to  be 
bounded  by  the  duration  of  one  or  two  generations,  that  we 
have  to  choose  between  an  unworthy  and  an  unrealisable  ideal, 
it  is  not  equally  true,  if  our  ideal  is  such  that  its  realisation 
demands  not  one  life  or  two,  but  the  united  lives  of  many 
generations  of  human  beings  in  co-operatioa  The  d^ree 
of  moral  or  other  perfection  which  a  man  can  secure  for 
himself  in  the  course  of  his  seventy  odd  years  of  individual 
existence  is,  no  doubt,  pitiable  enough,  but  who  shall  set  any 
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bovmds  to  the  perfection  which  be  may  hope  to  co-operate 
with  the  men  of  bis  own  and  c^  future  generationa  in  brii^ng 
about  tor  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  or  to.  speak  more 
sccoratelj,  for  that  fortunate  portion  of  the  human  race 
whose  lot  it  will  be  one  day  to  enter  into  the  inheritance  of 
the  generations  of  labourers  who  have  been  before  them  ? 
There  is  no  more  potent  antidote  i^ainst  moral  wearineea 
and  despondency  than  the  reflection  that,  trifling  as  the 
amount  of  inaigbt  into  truth  and  of  command  over  ourselves 
and  the  forces  of  nature  which  we  can  hope  to  obtain  for 
ouiselvee  may  be,  there  are  no  Umits  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  attainments  which  we  and  others,  by  our  loyal  co- 
operation in  a  plan  of  life  that  leaves  nothing  to  chance  and 
accident,  may  make  possible  for  those  who  are  to  succeed. 

So  far,  then,  ^fietzsche  seems  p^ectly  right  in  insisting,  as 
against  the  doctrine  which  says  "  treat  yourself  always  as  an 
end  and  never  as  a  means,"  that  the  secret  of  moral  success  is 
to  treat  yourself  as  "  something  that  must  be  overcome,"  or  as 
"  a  bridge  and  a  path  to  the  Overman."  ^  Indeed,  I  will  go 
even  further  than  this.  One  may  even  say,  it  is  precisely 
because  what  little  perfection  I  can  enjoy  for  myself  is  not 
merely  an  "  end  in  itself," — it  is  precisely  because  I  myself, 
with  all  my  7%un  and  Leiden,  am  not  only  an  end  but  at  the 
same  time  an  instrument  and  a  means  to  the  creation  of  a 
higher  and  happier  type  of  being, — that  life  is  for  me,  when  all 
has  been  said  and  the  loss  reckoned  in  with  the  gain,  ultimately 
worth  living.  So  long  as  one  adheres  rigidly  to  the  view  that 
experiences  of  my  own  or  of  those  immediately  connected  with 
me  are  the  sole  end  of  ethical  endeavour  and  the  sole  reward 
of  ethical  conflict,  it  is  at  least  hard  not  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  game  of  life  is  not  worth  the  candle.  It  is  precisely 
in  BO  far  as  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  results  of  our 
ethical  self-discipline  and  labour  are  not  limited  to  ourselves 
and  the  few  who  stand  next  to  xis,  but  form  at  least  a  humble 
contribution  towards  the  creation  of  a  future  society  which 
shall  possess  the  knowledge,  the  culture,  the  power  over 
nirture,   the   harmony    within    themselves   to    which    we   so 

'  Of  coane  I  im  aware  that  tha  famoDS  Eantiau  maxim,  "  Treat  kutaaAity  in  tb]' 
°*i>  panoD  ,  .  .  nloajs  a*  id  eod,"  is  not  qait«  identical  witli  the  formBlii  qaotad 
'n  the  text,  nhich  ii,  howeTer,  I  Miere,  the  interpretation  auliersall;  pnt  upon  it 
by  thug  who  accept  it. 
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iDeffectually  aspire,   that  we  are  justified  in  the   belief  that 
human  existence  is,  after  all,  something  better  than  "  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit."     So  long  as  we  measuie  our  gains 
solely  by  resnlta  entering  into  our  own  immediate  experienoe, 
we  can  scarcely  avoid  endorsing  with  a  difference  the  apostolic 
conclusion  that  "if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope,  we  are  of 
all   men  meet  miserable."     The   case   is   altered,   if  we   locdc 
forward  to  a  future  for  the  world  of  which  we  can  say- 
All  we  h&ve  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  slwll  exist, 
Not  its  MmbUnce,  bat  itself ;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor  powar 
Whose  voice  has  KOns  forth,  but  each  sarriTes  fol  the  melodist 
When  etemitj  afiirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 

Nor  do  I  think,  after  the  psychological  discussion  of 
chap.  iiL,  that  we  need  pay  serious  heed  to  the  voice  of 
the  baser  egoism  of  the  apris  moi  le  d&uge  type  when  it 
whispers  that  after  aU  ««  shall  not  be  there  to  enjoy  the 
civilisation  of  the  future,  and  therefore  cannot  be  concerned 
in  its  successes  or  failurea  For,  after  all,  the  solid  fact 
remains  that  our  mental  horizon,  for  emotion  as  well  as  for 
thought,  is  not  bounded  by  our  own  lives  or  those  of  our 
immediate  relatives ;  "  sentimus  atque  experimur  nos  aetemw 
esse,"  says  Spinoza,  when  he  is  treating  of  the  mind's  power 
to  regard  the  most  ancient  past  and  the  remotest  future  u 
present  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  investigation,  and  the 
same  comment  might  with  equal  right  be  made  upon  our 
power  of  taking  a  direct  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the 
generations  who  are  some  day  to  inherit  the  civilisation  voa 
by  our  labours. 

Thus  we  have  now  reached  the  following  conclusion.  Is 
order  that  the  antinomy  which  has  been  shown  to  be  LnhereDt 
in  the  concept  of  moral  action  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimoin, 
my  ethical  end  must  (o)  be  capable  of  at  least  approximate 
realisation  by  my  own  efforts  and  within  the  life  of  mjself 
and  those  nearest  to  me,  but  (&)  such  realisation  must  itself 
be  regarded  as  a  means  to  something  beyond  itself — a  meane  to 
the  ultimate  production,  by  the  ethical  co-operation  of  man- 
kind in  general,  of  a  civilisation  in  which  human  beings  shall, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  the  actual  controllers  of  their  own  destmy 

I  say  "  as  far  as  possible,"  because,  of  course,  even  in  the 
most  intelligent  society  we  can  imagine,  human  control  over  Hie 
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forces  of  nature  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  absolute.  There 
most  always  remain  at  least  the  theoretical  possibility  that 
physical  changes  in  man's  environment  of  such  a  kind  as 
either  not  to  be  foreseen  or  not  to  be  averted  may,  to  an 
unknown  extent,  interfere  with  his  plans  for  his  future.  But 
when  we  recollect  (a)  that  the  physical  is  already  of  much 
less  importauce  than  the  social  environment  in  determining 
the  career  of  civilised  individuals  and  communities,  and  (6) 
that  with  increasing  scientific  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
external  nature  the  merely  physical  environment  must  steadily 
become  of  even  less  relative  importance  than  at  present,  we 
ehall  see  that  it  is  by  no  means  chimerical  to  anticipate 
extraordinary  developments  in  the  general  direction  of  setting 
faoman  destiny  free  from  the  domination  of  unforeseen  or 
unavoidable  physical  accidents,  and  we  shall  be  very  slow 
indeed  to  set  any  bounds  to  the  extent  to  which  the  man  of 
the  future  may  be  the  "  master  of  his  fate." 

So  far,  then,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  sense  of  fruitless- 
neas  and  futility  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  moral  life, 
is  due  less  to  the  radical  self-contradictoriness  of  the  moral 
experience  than  to  the  want  of  a  thorough-going  oi^nisation 
of  the  forces  of  society  for  moral  purposes.  The  disappoint- 
ment and  dissatisfaction  to  which  this  apparent  futility  of 
the  moral  stm^les  gives  rise  might  thus  be  indefinitely 
duniniBhed  by  the  substitution  of  what  Mr,  Lester  Ward  has 
called  "  collective  telesis  "  for  the  undisciplined  and  isolated 
action  of  individuals  and  small  private  corporationa  In  Mr. 
Ward's  ideal  society,  as  in  Plato's  republic,  the  very  form  and 
constitution  of  society  would  be  an  effective  guarantee  that 
moral  endeavour  would,  on  the  whole,  not  be  wasted,  and  that 
ultimately  some  one,  if  not  the  ^ent  himself,  would  be  the 
better  for  each  individual's  strenuous  devotion  to  his  highest 
ideals  of  good. 

For  the  properly  oi^niaed  state  would,  on  the  one 
•>'Oii,  provide  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  realisation 
of  true  practical  ideals,  and  would,  on  the  other,  by  the 
educational  influence  of  its  institutions  and  general  spirit, 
prevent  the  extensive  spread  of  any  ideals  which  were  merely 
chimerical  and  impractical.  The  very  fact  that  the  "  pattern 
of  our  city  "  had  been  brought  down  from  "  heaven  "  to  earth 
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would  make  it  impossible  for  the  citizens  in  any  large  number 
to  waste  their  energies  hj  consecrating  them  to  a  Doa-humaD 
"  kingdom  of  heaven,"  where  there  should  be  "  neither  many- 
ing  nor  giving  in  marri^e,"  nor  any  other  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  definitely  human  society. 

Even  in  the  present  absence  of  such  collective  co-operation 
towards  the  creation  of  an  ideal  human  society  we  may  at 
least  say  that  much  of  the  apparent  aimlessness  and  fruitleesneas 
of  the  mora]  life  will  vanish  if  we  regard  the  creation  of  the 
spirit  of  collective  ethical  co-operation  as  the  proximate  "  final 
cause  "  of  our  moral  endeavour.  So  far  at  least  we  may  saj 
that  the  ethical  end  ceases  to  appear  tmreallBable  as  soon  as 
we  learn  the  lesson  that,  though  "  Humanity  "  may  be  always 
end  and  never  means,  the  individual  man  is  never  a  mere 
end,  but  always  also  a  means  to  something  beyond  and  better 
than  himself  To  have  insisted  imfiiocbingly  upon  this  truth 
is,  amid  much  confusion,  mistake,  and  downright  madness, 
the  great  and  imperishable  service  of  Xietzsche  to  ethical 
philosophy.  However  far  we  may  be  from  recognising  in 
Nietzsche's  rather  unamiable  heroes  our  own  ideal  human 
being,  we  may  at  least  say  that  ethics  seems  to  have  said 
its  last  word  In  the  command  to  live  for  the  creation  of  the 
"  Overman." 

It  is  all  the  more  important  that  we  should  go  on  to  ask 
whether  even  in  this  its  last  commandment  morality  can  be 
said  to  be  fully  consistent  with  itself.  For  if  the  most  satis- 
factory account  of  the  practical  ideal  which  we  can  present 
to  ourselves  be  found  to  be  finally  self-contradictory,  and  to 
involve  on  a  closer  inspection  the  same  old  antinomies  which 
we  have  detected  in  the  more  current  ethical  ideals,  we  shall 
finally  have  to  answer  the  question.  Does  moral  science  exhibit 
the  internal  coherency  characteristic  of  a  direct  derivative 
from  ultimate  philosophical  principles  ?  in  the  negative  I 
must  therefore  invite  special  attention  to  the  following  reflec- 
tions, which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  clearly  show  that  even  our 
most  ultimate  and  practically  most  satisfactory  formulation  of 
the  aim  of  moral  endeavour  is  not  really  free  ^m  internal 
discrepancy  and  incoherence. 

This  may  be  exhibited  from  two  main  points  of  view. 
We  may  consider  (1)  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  human  society 
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regarded  aa  an  incentiTe  towards  efTorta  directed  towards  its 
own  fature  realiaatioD,  (2)  the  actual  existence  of  the  realised 
ideal  regarded  as  a  full  and  complete  satisfaction  for  the 
desires  and  endeavouni  of  its  constituent  members.  If  the 
ideal,  as  stated  in  the  last  few  pages,  is  either  not  to  be 
realised,  or,  if  realised,  would  still  leave  anything  beyond  itself 
to  stir  human  aspiration,  we  must  pronounce  it  only  a  partial 
reconciliation  of  the  contradictions  inherent  in  ordinary  ethical 
experience.  We  begin  then  with  (1)  the  question.  How  far 
is  the  conception  of  a  perfect  human  society  an  ultimately 
adequate  moral  ideal  for  members  of  an  imperfectly  organised 
society  ? 

It  is  of  course  clear  that  the  value  of  such  an  ideal 
depends  in  the  first  place  upon  its  being  no  cbimsera,  but 
something  realisable  in  the  known  conditions  of  human  life 
upon  earth  by  human  ^eocy.  If  the  creation  of  a  society 
endowed  with  full  control  over  its  own  destinies,  and  subject 
to  no  external  conditions  except  such  as  it  recognises  to  be 
compatible  with  its  own  aspirations,^  is  not  really  possible, 
then  it  is  only  in  appearance  that  our  recognition  of  it  as  the 
ethical  ideal  has  delivered  us  from  the  old  difficulties  about 
the  ultimate  inaccessibility  of  our  moral  ends.  In  so  far,  then, 
as  any  doubt  exists  as  to  our  power  to  create  such  a  type  of 
existence,  we  are  once  more  thrown  back  upon  the  contradiction 
between  the  satisfactoriness  and  the  reality  of  the  moral  ideal. 
If  the  perfect  society  cannot  be  called  into  actual  existence, 
then,  however  practically  useful  the  belief  in  its  possibility 
may  be  aa  a  means  of  making  human  life  more  endurable 
and  human  experience  less  disappointing,  it  is  none  the  less 
from  the  philosopher's  point  of  view,  like  the  more  narrowly 
restricted  ideals  we  have  previously  discussed,  an  illusion. 

Again,  if  we  are  to  acquiesce  in  the  conception  of  such  a 
society  as  the  ultimate  end  of  moral  action,  we  must  have 
warrant  for  believing  that  it  is  capable  not  only  of  existence 
but  of  permanent — indeed  of  indefinitely  prolonged  existence. 
In  foct  this  latter  characteristic  is  really  implicitly  included 
in  the  very  conception  of  that  self-determination  and  freedom 

'  I  insert  Ihte  qnaliBcatioD  to  meet  the  objectioD  tb*t  tbe  mere  bet  ar  individiuti 
mortality  makes  tbe  reslintion  a(  the  ideal  of  a  salf-delenniDed  society  impossible. 
HortaJity  ceases  to  be  any  check  to  maa's  power  to  iletannlDe  his  destiny  the  moment 
it  is  accepted  as  s  Toreseen  and  insTitable  element  in  tbe  titnstion. 
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from  interference  from  ^thout  which  we  have  regarded  as 
the  characteristic  of  a  perfect  human  society.  Unless  the  per- 
fect human  society,  when  once  it  had  come  into  existence,  could 
secure  itself  against  premature  extinction — that  is,  againiit 
any  extinction  which  was  not  both  foreseen  and  completely 
acquiesced  in  on  the  part  of  society  itself,  it  would  not  answer 
at  all  to  our  notion  of  &  type  of  existence  freed  from  depend- 
ance  upon  the  accidents  of  external  nature,  and  in  complete 
mastery  of  its  own  destinies.  And  it  is  only  sach  a  self- 
determined  and  free  society  which  can  reasonably  be  repre- 
sented as  a  finally  satisfactory  ideal,  devoid  of  all  elements  of 
illusion  and  disappointment. 

Now,  on  the  one  hand,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
sufBfiient  warrant  for  asserting  with  confidence  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  Society  is  really  possible  Looking  at 
the  degree  to  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  already 
made  human  happiness  and  destiny  more  and  more  inde- 
pendent of  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  events  in  the  order 
of  extra-human  nature,  and  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
events  which  can  be  foreseen  and  controlled  for  human  ends 
by  human  agency,  we  may  no  doubt  say  that  there  is  no 
proved  impossibility  in  the  notion  of  the  indefinite  exteneicin 
of  human  mastery  over  human  life.  At  the  same  time,  it 
might  be  that  if  we  knew  more  of  the  course  of  extra-huraaD 
nature,  especially  of  that  part  of  it  which  forms  our  own 
immediate  material  environment,  we  might  discover  that  there 
are  circumstances  in  that  environment  which  would  effectually 
prevent  our  passing  far  beyond  the  very  imperfect  degree  irf 
collective  self-mastery  which  we  have  already  obtained. 

It  is,  to  put  a  concrete  case  by  way  of  example,  I  conceive, 
impossible  to  feel  certain  that  the  circumstances  of  our  situa- 
tion may  not  entail  the  regular  alternation  of  periods  of 
imperfect  civilisation  with  periods  of  barbariam,  such  as  that 
which  engulfed  the  ancient  Hellenic  culture,  and  from  which 
we  are  now  only  slowly  emerging.  Steady  and  unimpeded 
progress  towards  the  ideal  of  a  free  civilisation  cannot  he 
shown  to  be  impossible,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  really  possible.'     We  are  justified  in 
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saying,  "  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that,  if  mankind  act  long 
enough  on  the  asaumption  that  the  free  self-controlled  society 
is  possible,  they  may  one  day  bring  it  into  being ; "  we  are 
et^ually  justified  in  adding,  "  and  even  if  they  do  not  they  will 
have  lived  with  the  complete  satisfaction  and  the  deeper  peace 
of  mind  for  their  generous  illusion."  We  are  not  justified  in 
eilencing  the  question  which  persons  of  a  speculative  and 
refiective  cast  cannot  refrain  from  raising,  "  But  is  it  not,  after 
Jill,  an  illusion  ?"  even  though  we  may  believe  that  it  would 
be  practically  better  for  them  not  to  have  raised  it.  At  best 
we  cun  go  no  further  than  to  say,  "  This  ideal,  if  it  is  really 
practicable,  most  nearly  fulfils  the  conditions  of  being  at  once 
comprehensive  and  in  harmony  with  the  psychological  facte  of 
human  nature,  and  is  again  otdy  practicable,  if  at  all,  on  the 
condition  that  men  believe  it  to  be  so,"  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth  " — a 
comforting  assurance  to  the  convinced  believer,  but  a  very 
unconvinciug  argument  to  the  sceptic,  who  is  still  doubtful 
as  to  the  cogency  of  the  reasons  for  believing. 

So  again,  if  we  once  allow  ourselves  to  face  the  question 
of  the  permanency  of  the  ideal  state  of  society.  That  we 
require  sufficient  permanency  to  secure  the  members  of  such  a 
society  against  premature  and  unwelcome  dissolution  of  it,  if 
we  are  to  accept  it  as  a  finally  satisfactory  ethical  ideal,  seems 
quite  certain.  In  fact,  in  passing  from  the  "  Aristotelian  "  to 
the  modern  conception  of  the  scope  of  moral  action,  we  have 
only  exchanged  the  conception  of  individual  for  that  of  a 
social  "  j3(o;  reXeto;."  As  I  have  already  maintained,  we  are 
not  warranted  in  demanding  an  individual  future  existence 
for  ourselves  on  merely  ethical  grounds.'     But  that  is  precisely 

coDceivkblc  which  canoat  tw  shown  to  conflict  with  the  facta  of  oar  litnatloD  an  thej 
■re  known  to  aa.  That  ia  posaible,  in  the  proper  aeoae  of  the  words,  whicb  depends, 
as  far  aa  cau  be  kaown.  only  upon  coadltioni  which  there  in  good  reason  for  talcing  ■» 
real,  i.e.  upon  coaditioos  which  can  he  shown  to  have  been  at  one  time  or  another,  or 
to  be  now,  facta  of  eiperieuce.  As  Avenariui  puts  it  IKriHk  der  m'lun  Er/aknmg,  i. 
p.  27),  "SuppoBO  thai,  after  an  alteration  of  a  syalem  in  the  moment  T,  haa  been 
posited,  1  think  of  the  aynteni  aa  replaced  in  the  state  before  the  alteraUon.  f.e.  in 
the  moment  Tj,  but  stdl  in  logical  relation  to  the  alteration,  I  then  describe  the 
Kyitem  as  cap^iU  of  the  aiteralion  posited  in  T^  and  then  as  itself  changeable  in 
relation  to  the  supposed  alteration.  And  I  describe  the  supposed  alleratian  .  .  .  aa 
posaible  in  relation  to  the  sfsUm." 

'  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  set  discussion  of  the  worth  of  what  ia  cominoQly 
railed  the  "  moral "  aignment  for  indiiidnal  immortality.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
supposed  that  [  am  anconscloiu  of  the  ezislence  of  that  argnment,  or  that  I  do  not 
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because  v/e  are  not  warranted  iu  considering  our  individual 
selves  as  all-sufficient  ethical  ends.  Because,  from  the  modem 
or  more  comprehensive  point  of  view,  my  own  individual  life 
is  at  once  an  end  and  a  means  towards  the  realisation  of  a 
social  ideal  that  extends  far  beyond  its  own  limits,  the  &ct  of 
my  own  mortality  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  my  life  is  a 
failure  and  my  hard-won  moral  gains  lost.  They  are  iu  fact 
not  lost,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  can  hand  them  on  as 
my  contribution  towards  the  creation  or  the  perpetoation  of 
a  type  of  society  which  permanently  embodies  my  highest 
hopes  and  most  cherished  ideals.  But  it  would  he  quite 
another  thing  were  the  ideal  society  itself  to  come  into  being 
only  to  be  snuffed  out  again  by  the  course  of  events.  Henoe 
we  must  say  that,  if  the  moral  ideal  is  not  to  be  pronounced 
ultimately  self-contradictory  and  illusory,  we  must  be  able  to 
establish  the  possibility  of  the  practically  indefinite  perpetua* 
tion  of  the  perfect  society  if  once  it  has  been  created. 

rsDogDiM  iu  legitimBcy  within  certain  reatrictiana.  But  1  would  nige  thmt  (a)  the 
argDment  ai  preunted  bf  iti  defenders  is  not  based  bo  much  upon  the  luion 
empirical  facts  of  the  ethical  experience  as  upon  a  metaphyiical  and  ultra-etfajial 
theory  of  the  part  pUiyed  by  that  eipeiience  in  the  la;^er  whole  of  human  life  aad 
eiperiencei  and  (A)  that,  doIcsb  we  ore  eiceptioDolly  candid  and  impariul  in  oar 
analyais  of  our  own  emotions,  we  are  always  ia  danger  of  dignifying  with  the  name  of 
"eUiical  postulate"  what  may  really  be  no  more  than  a  statement  as  to  what  we 
should  like.  Thas,  befora  making  the  demand  that  the  universe  ahall,  on  psin  of 
being  pn>nOunc»d  morally  bankrupt,  gratify  our  desire  for  immartslity,  we  ongfat  to 
satisfy  ourselves,  not  only  that  we  have  the  desire,  but  that  the  fullest  film  tAsm 
with  which  earth  can  present  us,  the  experience  say  of  a  Sophocles  or  a  Qootln 
would  atill  leave  us  with  the  aame  desire,  and  further  that  it  may  not  be  good  for 
the  nnivene  as  a  whole  that  certain  of  its  inhabitants  ahonld  feel  a  deoire  for 
iudefinite  continuance  which  cannot  be  satisfied.  In  that  case  our  deajrs  tor 
immortality,  thoogb  fruitless  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  would  contribnte  to  the  per- 
Ibction  of  a  wider  whole.  On  this  point  consult  the  pregnant  remarks  of  Mr.  Bisdiey 
[AppearaTiee  and  Reality,  p.  608,  ed.  1}.  In  the  present  chapter  1  woold  be 
understjiod  as  eipressing  no  opinion  as  to  the  tiiith  or  falsehood  of  the  belirf  io 
individual  immortality.  I  would,  however,  urge  as  relevant  to  our  ar^piment  two 
considerations ! — 

(1)  If  such  expressions  as,  s.jr. — 

"  I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  flte  of  lifb  ; 
It  sinks  and  T  am  ready  to  depart " — 

and  again,  pit  ipdnu  rir  irarra  ntf  Xfryw'  ri  S"  ^iti  iiari  p^ai  wEr'  irMsrn^ 
lixa  Tii\i  Siirtpor  ui  ni^urra.  bithfully  represent  the  final  judgment  passed  upon  Itfc 
at  its  close  by  richly-endawed  natures  aiter  an  experience  of  all  that  is  brightest  tod 
best  in  eiistente,  that  is  a  fact  of  which  the  popular  ■' moral"  argument  for  tlw 
ftitore  life  ought  to  take  more  serious  account  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 

(2)  It  is  at  any  rate  positively  false  to  say  that  individual  immortality  is  aa 
"ethical  postulate"  in  the  sense  that  without  it  goodness  and  self-sacriSce  cannot  be 
justined  to  the  reason.  The  whole  point  of  this  and  the  following  chapter  ii  to 
vindicate  the  reasonableness  of  "virtue"  without  eocb  an  appeal  to  the  unksinn 
possibilities  of  an  iusorulable  future. 
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Now,  aB  far  as  we  can  at  preeent  see,  there  is  not  sufficient 
wartant  for  a  confident  belief  in  the  indefinite  contiauance  of 
hmnan  conscious  exiatence.  For  however  much  the  future 
progress  of  scientific  and  political  civilisation  may  enable  men 
to  control  their  own  destiny  and  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  accidents  of  their  physical  environment,  it  seems  at  least 
clear  that  there  are  certain  indispensable  prerequisites  of 
human  existence  which  must  always  be  independent  of  even 
the  most  perfect  human  foresight  and  practical  ingenuity. 
Should  the  temperature  of  our  planet,  for  instance,  cool  down 
below  the  degree  of  warmth  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
animal  life,  or  ^ain,  should  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  or 
the  supply  of  proteid  matter  for  nutritive  purposes  become 
exbatisted,  then  no  degree  of  scientific  and  mechanical  ability 
would  be  sufficient  to  guarantee  humanity  against  degeneration, 
and  finaUy  extinction. 

And  though  it  is  apparently,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
possible  for  human  foresight  to  anticipate  and  provide 
againat  the  last-named  danger,'  it  seems  scarcely  conceiv- 
able, at  any  rate  to  a  layman  like  myself,  that  mankind 
should  ever  acquire  the  power  to  counteract  the  effects  of  an 
exhaustion  of  the  world's  oxygen  or  a  steady  decrease  of  its 
temperature,  while  the  remaining  theoretical  alternative  of  a 
collective  migration  to  some  unknown  region  of  the  universe 
more  fitted  to  be  the  scene  of  an  active  civilisation  than  an 
oxygenless  or  warmthleas  earth,  seems  even  more  remote  from 
the  sphere  of  the  practicable.  Hence  we  have  no  choice 
except  either  to  reject  the  well-known  evidence*  of  the 
gradual  dissipation  of  energy  from  our  solar  system  on  the 
ground  of  incompatibility  with  our  "  ethical  postulates,"  or  to 
admit  that  the  indefinite  perpetuation  of  a  perfect  or  free 
social  system  is  impossible,  and  that  the  extinction  of  the 
human  race  is  a  mere  matter  of  time. 

This  being  so,  we  have  next  to  ask  whether  increased 
scientific  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe,  and 

1  Thii  is  admitted  eren  by  so  pemimiBtic  a  apacolfttor  u  Sir  W.  Crookes  (ne  his 
Addnna  to  the  Britisb  Auocwtion  of  181)8]. 

*  For  vMcb  see,  t.g.,  Balfour  Stewart,  Oorueniation  qf  Energy,  p.  1G2  ff. ;  tlw 
evidence  ii,  however,  bo  far  froin  oonclnslTe  thit  it  at  beat  eeeme  to  yield  no  mora 
than  a  certain  balance  of  probability  agninat  indefinite  continuance.  For  an  acute  ei- 
amioatioa  of  the  qaeatiou,  see  Ward,  !faturalitm  and  Agnoiticum,  vol.  i  pp.  169'202. 
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the  intimate  coBnection  of  life  and  conscioosneas  with  the 
various  forms  of  pb78ical  eneigy,  might  not  so  reconcile  the 
membera  of  the  ideal  society  of  the  future  to  the  neoeesitj  of 
their  own  ultimate  disappearance  as  to  prevent  extinctioD, 
when  it  arrives,  from  being  resented.  In  that  case,  though 
the  life  of  the  perfect  society  would  not  be  endless,  inaeniach 
as  there  would  be  a  time  when  it  bad  ceased  to  be,  it  would 
nevertheless  be  a  true  j9^of  rikeio^,  inasmuch  as  there  would 
be  no  premature  or  unwelcome  cessation  of  humaQ  existence. 
Mankind  would  then  be  justified  in  looking  forward  to  a 
history  prolonged,  not  indeed  for  ever,  but  long  enough  to 
guarantee  the  fulfilment,  so  far  as  sucb  ftilfilment  is  cousisteot 
with  the  nature  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  of  every  hmoan 
aspiration,  and  such  continuance,  it  might  reasonably  be 
urged,  is  for  all  practical  purposes  what  we  mean  by  im- 
mortality. 

Now  at  first  sight  there  is  something  very  plstisible  about 
this  way  of  looking  at  the  question,  especially  as  it  seems  to 
rest  upon  an  analogy  between  the  position  of  the  human  race 
as  a  whole  and  that  which  experience  reveals  in  the  individnaL 
Just  as  the  individual's  life  is  not  necessarily  a  moral  (ailoie 
for  want  of  being  immortal,  so,  it  might  be  said,  neither  is 
that  of  the  rac«.  Just  as  an  individual  who  has  spent  a 
lifetime  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  in  the  unintemiptediy 
successful  pursuit  of  certain  moral  ideals  is  considered  a 
successful  and  happy  man,  so  the  human  race  might  be 
regarded  as  happy  and  successful  if  it  could  achieve  a  truly 
free  self-controlling  social  oi^nisation,  even  though  the  life 
of  that  organisation,  like  the  life  of  the  individual  by  whose 
agency  it  is  to  be  created,  must  sooner  or  later  have  an  end. 
And  some  such  line  of  reasoning  must,  I  suppose,  be  actual); 
adopted  by  that  not  inconsiderable  number  of  ethical  thinkers 
who  regard  it  as  almost  self-evident  that  the  "  future  of  tbe 
race  "  is  au  ultimately  satisfactory  moral  ideal. 

Yet  the  reasoning  just  expounded  seems  to  me  to  be 
fundamentally  vicious,  and  the  SDolc^  between  the  case  of 
the  individual  and  that  of  the  race  upon  which  it  reete 
thoroughly  fallacious.  For  it  is  precisely  because  the  indi- 
vidual knows  that  his  kind  will  not  perish  with  him  that  he 
can    contemplate    his    own    individual    surcease    with    some 
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measure  of  equaoimity.  Aa  I  have  said  before,  juat  in  pro- 
portion as  a  man'a  life  has  been  spent  in  working  in  one 
way  or  another  for  the  creation  of  the  free  self- controlling 
oommunity,  he  is  confident  that  his  "  hard-won  gains,"  intel- 
lectual, aesthetic,  and  moral,  will  not  die  with  him.  If  it  is 
not  given  to  him  to  "  see  of  the  travail  of  hie  soul  and  be 
eatisfied,"  he  has  at  least  the  blessing  pronounced  on  those 
who  "  rest  &om  their  labours  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
And,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  juat  in  proportion  as  the  grounds 
for  this  confidence  iu  the  future  realisation  of  the  social  ideal 
are  in  any  case  absent,  the  individual  justifiably  and  reasonably 
feels  that  his  individual  failure  to  seciuv  full  and  permanent 
satisfaction  does  render  his  moral  life  aimless  and  fruitless.^ 
We  die  content,  if  content,  because  we  are  confident  that 
the  race  does  not  die  with  us.  In  the  conception  of  the 
"  Overman  " — or  aa  T  would  rather  say,  in  order  to  mark  my 
dissent  from  part  of  the  peculiar  content  of  the  Nietzschean 
ethiea— of  the  free  or  perfect  or  self-controlling  community, 
we  hare  a  moral  end  to  which  our  personal  existence  may 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  transitory  means. 

But  with  the  race  or  the  perfect  society,  considered  as  a 
corporate  individual,  the  case  is  different.  I  may  be  willing 
to  spend  and  be  spent  in  working  for  the  coming  of  the 
"Overman,"  but  there  is  no  such  further  ideal  before  the  race 
or  the  perfect  society  itself.  If  the  race  as  a  whole  perishes, 
then,  unless  we  assume  as  an  "ethical  postulate  "  the  possihility 
of  social  relations  between  humanity  and  some  superior  race 
of  beings  living  under  entirely  different  physical  conditions, 
it  perishes  childless  and  heirless.  There  ia  no  recognisable 
"beyond"  to  which  the  humao  race  or  the  perfect  society  as 
A  body  can  look  as  to  a  successor,  and  into  whose  more  abiding 
consciousness  its  moral  and  intellectual  achievements  can  be 
taken  up.  There  is  no  more  ultimate  reality  towards  which 
the  life  of  the  race  can  be  shown  to  stand  as  a  means  in  the 

'  But  Tot  some  auch  blth  id  the  fature  one  coold  banlly  withhold  one's  u«ent 
from  the  (uDODi  "bat  wonli"  attribnted  to  Laplace.  It  is  oo]j  because  we  all 
■one  or  kee  confidentlj'  cherish  the  beliet  of  the  poet  Uiat — 

"  Though  our  life  were  blind,  our  death  ware  fhiitlwi. 
Not  thereTora  were  Oie  whole  woild'a  high  hope  rootlesa  " — 

Oat  ve  in  onr  nnert  momenti  fadgB  the  doctrine  run  n'sal  nmi  qut  I'aaumr  lo 
iKBohle. 
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same  v&j  and  for  the  satae  reaeoD  as  the  life  of  the  iudi- 
vidual  Btands  to  that  of  the  race.  Hence  the  anat<^  between 
the  position  of  the  individual,  and  that  of  the  race  will  not 
reaUy  hold  water ;  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  reasonable 
for  the  individual  to  be  content  with  a  limited  existeDce  do 
not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  race.' 

And  for  this  reason  the  su^^tion  that  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  human  race,  when  it  comes,  might  be  accepted  ^ 
a  perfect  socdetj  without  demur  or  reluctation  most,  I  think, 
be  decidedly  n^atived.  It  ia  indeed  quite  conceivable,  as  I 
have  admitted  in  the  last  chapter,  that  humanity  might  as  a 
^t  welcome  or  even  actively  promote  its  own  dissolution,  but 
only  on  the  supposition  that  humanity  should  first  find  itself 
in  permanent  and  deep-seated  conflict  with  au  environment 
which  is  inconsistent  with  its  ideals,  and  which  it  is  unable 
to  modify.  In  the  perfect  society  such  a  state  of  general 
pessimism  would  be  quite  inconceivable.  In  proportion  as, 
whether  by  adjustment  of  ideals  and  aspirations  to  the 
environment,  or  by  the  more  characteristically  human  method 
of  transformation  of  environment  into  harmony  with  ideals 
and  aspirations,  social  life  approximates  more  closely  to  the 
ideal  of  perfect  satisfaction  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, life  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  pleasure 
and  with  the  desire  for  continuance,  and  degeneration  from 
the  ideal,  not  to  say  extinction,  must  be  increasingly  un- 
welcome. Success  and  happiness  may  be  reconciled  to  decrease 
by  the  reflection  that  their  own  achievements  will  contribute 
to  further  success  on  the  part  of  future  generations;  it  is 
only  unhappiness  and  failure  that  can  flad  mere  surcease  as 
such  desirable.  In  the  words  already  quoted  from  Nietzsche 
"  Weh  apricht  Vergeh  !     Doch  alle  Lost  will  Ewigkeit." 

And  I  believe  experience  would  show  that  if  we  could 
clearly  and  permanently  realise  that  the  highest  and  completest 
perfection  we  can  anticipate  for  humanity  must,  after  all,  end 
in  extinction  and  collapse,  confidence  in  the  future  destiny  of 
our  race  would  cease  to  sfibrd  us  any  lasting  consolation  for 
our  own   imperfection   and   evanescenca       In  our   moods  of 

'  Id  Tut,  if  bum4iiit]r  ia  an  orguilain,  «  •oms  t«ll  lu  it  ia,  it  ^ipmn  to  bt  an 
orgauiaai  without  tb«  meaoi  of  npnidocUoD.  Brai  Ur.  Spanoer'*  iagmiii^  bia  k* 
identified  the  gmltalia  of  ths  boij  politic 
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and  diBsatisf action  with  the  univetBe  we  may 
iodeed  derive  some  perrerse  comfort  from  the  reflectiou  that 
it  is  all  but  for  a  time,  and  that  the  curtain  will  sooDer  or 
later  fall  upon  the  tragical  farce  of  human  existence ;  but  Buch 
moods  are  after  all  trantiitory,  and  are  recognised  by  ourselvee 
as  morally  unworthy.  In  practice,  when  we  are  at  our  ethical 
best,  we  do  look  forward  to  the  future  of  human  society  as  our 
highest  and  worthiest  ideal,  precisely  because  the  probable 
duiatioQ  of  that  future  is  so  vast,  when  compared  with  the 
brevity  of  our  individual  existence,  as  to  seem  unending. 
And  thus  the  satisfactoriness  of  the  most  satisfactory  ideal 
which  we  can  formulate  within  strictly  ethical  limits,  is  seen 
to  be  bound  up  with  a  conviction  which,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  science  and  theory,  we  are  driven  to  regard  as  falhng 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  no  better  than  illusiou. 

After  this,  it  might  seem  almost  superfluous  to  raise  the 
further  qnestion,  supposing  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  society  once 
realised,  Would  it  really  provide  full  and  complete  satisfoction 
for  the  desires  and  endeavours  of  its  constituent  roemberK  ? 
For  the  eake  of  theoretical  completeness,  however,  we  will 
subjoin  a  short  discussion  of  the  ultimate  ethical  ideal  regarded 
from  this  second  point  of  view, 

(2)  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  eaid  already,  that  if 
the  ideal  of  the  perfect  society  is  to  have  for  ua  the  value  of 
an  ultimately  self -consistent  moral  end,  we  must  beheve  it 
capable  of  adequate  realisation.  We  must  believe,  then,  in 
the  poeeibility  of  a  social  order  so  perfect  that  nothing  is  left 
for  ita  constituent  members  to  desire  beyond  its  maintenance, 
without  any  but  the  most  trivial  and  incidental  modifications. 
And  we  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  possibility  of  such 
a  social  order  is  vehemently  maintained  by  one,  at  least,  of 
the  ablest  champions  of  perfectionist  ethics.' 

But,  supposing  such  a  perfect  human  society  to  have 
come  into  being,  we  have  still  to  ask.  What  would  be  the 
diaracteristic  tone  of  the  ethical  experiences  of  the  individuals 
comprised  in  it  1  To  us,  who  live  in  an  age  in  which  men 
are  only  just  beginning  to  realise  the  possibility  of  creating 

'  Oreeo,  PlvUgomena  to  BIhia,  p.  82a     "There  Is  no  coatimdiirtian  iu  the 
inippoaitkiD  of  \  human  life  purged  of  vicee  utd  with  do  wron^  left  to  set  ri^t. 
ii,  tadeed,  merely  the  mpporitlon  of  human  life  with  kU  it       "    '"        -"-  '  •• 
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such  a  Bocietj,  the  perfect  society  may  appear,  so  long  as  we 
do  not  consider  too  closely  or  curiously,  a  6nal  and  aatiB^torr 
end  of  all  aspirations  and  endeavours;  but  how  would  it 
"  strike  a  contemporary  ? "  Would  the  perfection  of  the 
social  organism,  understanding  by  that  perfection  its  emanci- 
pation in  the  highest  possible  degree  from  dependence  upon  any 
but  the  social  environment,  inevitably  bring  in  its  train  the 
perfection  of  the  individual — that  is,  the  complete  and  final 
adjustment  of  his  achievements  to  his  ideals  or  not  ?  Clearly, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  answer  must  be  it  would  not.  For  indi- 
vidual perfection,  aa  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  see,  ii 
really  not  attainable  by  any  finite  being.  Whether  yon 
suppose  the  individual  inhabitant  of  the  community  of  the 
future  to  have  already  exhausted  all  the  possibilities  of  attain- 
ment, and,  like  Alexander,  to  be  in  want  of  fresh  worlds  to 
conquer,  or  to  have  perpetually  before  him  the  unfulfill»l 
ideal  of  a  future  which  is  not  as  yet  secured,  you  must  in 
either  case  admit  that  for  the  most  highly  developed  member 
of  the  most  perfect  of  communities  the  old  antithesis  between 
the  desirable  and  the  attainable  would  he  no  less  real  than  (or 
ourselves. 

For,  once  concede  that  the  denizen  of  the  perfect  state  has 
BtiU  any  as  yet  unreached  ideals  before  him,  be  it  even  tfe 
ideal  of  securing  the  unchanged  transmission  of  the  slatm  ^ 
to  his  successors,  and  you  have  admitted  that  his  ethical  ideal, 
like  our  own,  is  something  which  is  never  ultimately  reached, 
but  recedes  as  he  advances  towards  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  maintain  that  the  individual  in  the  perfect  society  woald 
have  no  unsatisfied  longings  or  unfulfilled  wishes,  you  miu^ 
pronounce  him  either  not  a  man  at  all  or  an  unhappy  man 
For,  to  repeat  once  more  an  old  conclusion,  while  no  man 
can  be  ultimately  and  finally  happy  without  the  complete 
realisation  of  all  his  aspirations,  no  man  can  attain  that 
realisation  without  either  ceasing  to  be  a  man,  or  becoming 
miserably  and  hopelessly  Uas4.  In  this  respect  the  deniien 
of  the  imaginary  perfect  commonwealth  would  be  no  better, 
or  rather,  would  be  even  worse  off  than  us  his  predecessoia 
For  we  have  at  least  the  as  yet  only  dimly  imagined  ideal  of 
a  perfect  commonwealth  before  us  to  stimulate  us  to  moral 
esertiou,  whereas  he,  with  nothing  but  the  mere  perpetuation 
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of  the  present  to  care  for,  is  condemned  by  his  very  perfections 
to  a  life  of  unideal  and  unsatisfying  routine.  If  the  inhabitant 
then  of  that  which  appears  to  us  as  the  perfect  commonwealth 
of  the  future  is  to  possess  an  ethical  experience  even  as 
satisfactory  as  our  own,  it  can  only  be  on  the  condition  that 
he  too  should  have  before  him,  as  the  ultimate  object  of  his 
actions,  the  concept  of  a  still  more  perfect  state  of  existence, 
as  remote  from  the  world  of  his  experience  as  that  is  itself 
from  the  world  in  which  we  live  at  the  present  day. 

In  other  words,  the  "  perfect  commonwealth "  must  be 
pronounced  a  useful  but  ultimately  illusory  ideal,  incapable 
of  ever  being  brought  into  actual  existence,  but  valuable  as  a 
regulative  model  for  the  guidance  of  the  confessedly  imperfect, 
and  moral  prt^ess  must  in  point  of  fact  be  declared  to  be  in 
its  own  nature  indefinite  and  incapable  of  any  fixed  goal. 
And  to  assert  that  moral  progress  is  necessarily  an  infinite 
process  is  equivalent,  as  we  have  already  shown,  to  declaring 
that  the  ethical  end  is  one  that  can  never  be  reached,  and 
that  all  moral  endeavour  is  in  the  last  resort  foredoomed 
by  its  own  inherent  contradictoriness  of  purpose  to  failure. 
"  Infinite  and  unending  prt^ress,"  no  douht,  is  a  fine-sounding, 
and  "  predestined  failure "  a  dismal-sounding,  phrase,  but  as 
far  as  the  meaning  goes  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
them.  And  it  is  precisely  because  morality  is  perpetually 
trying  to  di^uise  its  own  constitutional  infirmity  of  purpose 
and  self-contradiction  under  this  and  other  such  high-sounding 
and  complimentary  phrases,  that  the  serious  philosophic 
thinker  finds  himself  constrained  to  admit  sadly  that  a 
certain  amount  of  cant  seems  to  be  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
very  nature  of  morality. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  candid  examination  of  the 
concept  of  a  perfect  community,  or  perfected  human  nature, 
has  shown  us  that  the  most  satisfactory  theoretical  account 
of  the  moral  end  that  can  be  given  within  the  limits  of  ethical 
science  atTords  no  way  of  escape  from  the  difficulties  enumerated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter,  and  contains,  only  in 
a  more  subtly  disguised  form,  all  the  elements  of  contradiction 
which  beset  the  more  restricted  or  Aristotelian  ideal.  In 
practice  no  doubt  the  very  fact  that  the  "  modem "  ideal 
contains  the  old  antithesis  in  a  more  subtly  di^uised   form 
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renders  it  more  aatisfoctory  as  a  guide  to  moral  conduct  than 
the  "  Aristoteliau  "  ideal  With  a  little  ingenious  make-believe, 
and  a  little  good-natured  shutting  of  the  eyes  to  certain 
considerations,  the  "  modem  "  ideal  can  be  made  of  incalculable 
service  in  active  life ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is,  for 
philosophical  analysis,  after  all  an  illusory  ideal,  and  will 
only  be  of  use  to  us  in  practice  bo  far  as  we  willingly  or 
unwillingly  submit  to  be  hoodwinked  for  our  own  good.  As 
philosophers,  we  can  find  no  way  from  the  conclusion  already 
enunciated — that  unsuccessful  stru^le  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  morality,  even  as  morality  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
specifically  human  life.  To  escape  from  the  atmosphere  of 
the  eternally  unsuccessful  struggle,  whether  l^  rising  above 
it  or  by  sinking  below  it,  would  in  fact  be  to  escape  from 
ourselves.  So  long  as  we  remain  neither  beasts  nor  gods,  but 
men,  so  long  do  we  seem  doomed  to  drag  about  with  us  a 
"  body  of  death  "  from  which  it  is  impossible  we  should  ever 
be  freed — unless,  at  least,  there  is,  as  Aristotle  and  St  Paul 
hold,  a  form  of  experience  in  which  we  transcend  the  categoiies 
of  ethics,  and  in  which  therefore  we  are,  to  some  incipient 
extent,  something  more  than  man. 

Nor  is  it  difiicnlt  to  put  our  finger  on  the  central  flaw  of 
the  ethical  experience,  the  ultimate  root  of  so  much  bittemeas 
of  heart.  The  nature  of  this  flaw  may  be  expressed,  as  by 
Mr.  Bradley,  by  the  statement  that  the'  secret  aspiration  at 
the  moral  man  is  to  obtain  individual  perfection — that  is,  to 
ohtain  a  contradiction  in  terms.  For  perfection  and  finiU 
individuality  are  mutually  incompatible.  Nothing  is  ulti- 
mately perfect  except  the  whole  universe  of  being  as  a  whole, 
and  you  cannot  therefore  be  perfect  except  in  some  sense  in 
which  you  are  more  than  a  finite  individual^  But  morality 
is  resolutely  determined  not  only  to  have  perfection,  but  to 
have  it  in  the  form  of  individual  and  finite  existence — a  form 
which  is  really  quite  inadequate  to  the  proposed  content. 

Or  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed  in  the  langu^  <£ 
concrete  psychological  detail   by  saying  that  the  attainment 

'  It  would  be  □(  DO  arail  to  say  tlmt  one  part  of  a  wider  whole  or  system  mT  l>< 
perfect,  ae  &  part,  without  beinR  Itnelf  ths  vhola.  For  the  puadoiical  point  aboilt 
oar  aitution  u  human  beings  is,  that  while  we  are  certainlj  not  the  whole  Uninnb 
we  are  equally  lertainly  aomelhing  much  more  tlian  part  SatnToe.  We  ar»  no  douM 
parttt  Niiinrae,  but  wo  are  at  the  same  time  aomething  mora  at  welL 
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of  perfection  is  ultimately  incompatible  with  the  retention,  as 
a  cbaracterietic  form  of  experience,  of  the  distinctions  of  past, 
present,  and  future  time.  Morality,  as  we  have  already  Been, 
moves  entirely  within  the  Umits  of  the  time -consciousness. 
For  morality  only  exists  when  approijation  and  disapprobation 
exist — that  is,  where  there  is  a  felt  distinction  between  ideas 
and  the  perceptual  realities  for  which  they  stand,  and  ideas 
as  distinct  from  percepts  have  no  meaning  except  foi  a 
consciousness  to  which  the  distinctions  of  "  now,"  "  no  longer," 
and  "  not  yet "  are  fundamental  Hence  morality  is  essentially 
an  endeavour  to  obtain  some  form  of  experience  which  does 
not  yet  exist.  If  the  "  not  yet "  could  be  finally  done  away 
with — or  in  other  words,  if  morality  could  ever  actually  get 
that  at  which  it  aims  it  would,  in  the  very  moment  of  its 
Boccees,  cease  to  be  morahty  and  pass  into  a  different  and  a 
higher  form  of  experience. 

Or  I  may  put  the  same  thing  in  yet  a  third  form.  I 
have  an  infinity  of  desires  which  I  can  only  gratify  one  at  a 
time.  Every  experience  of  satisfstction  would  be  eternal  if  it 
could,  and,  from  our  very  constitution,  none  can  last  but  for  a 
moment.  If  I  could  get  everything  that  I  want  and  all  at 
once,  there  would  be  for  me  no  such  thing  as  morality. 
Uorality  arises  from  the  neccBsity  of  choosing  which  satis- 
factions I  will  have  now  and  unconditionally,  and  which  I 
will  postpone,  and  enjoy  only  on  condition  that  they  can  be 
had  consistently  with  the  retention  of  the  others. 

We  can  now  isee,  as  we  could  not  have  done  at  any  earlier 
stage  of  our  discussion,  in  what  direction  the  moral  experience 
needs  to  be  transformed  if  it  is  to  be  raised  above  the  level- 
oF  the  antitheses  and  contradictions  which  beset  it  as  mere 
morahty.  The  source  of  these  contradictions  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  the  temporal  character  of  the  moral  experience, 
in  virtue  of  which  ideal  and  achievement  inevitably  fall  apart. 
Tf  we  are  to  find  an  experience  in  which  human  craving  and 
Mpii^tion  may  find  a  satisfaction  which  is  neither  transitory 
nor  illusory,  it  must  be  experience  of  a  type  which  transcends 
this  severance  of  "  now "  from  "  no  longer "  and  "  not  yet." 
It  must,  in  fact,  be  an  experience  of  perfection  not  as  some- 
thing possibly  to  be  achieved  in  the  remote  future,  provided 
out  endeavours  are  not  defeated  by  adverse  external  fortune, 
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but  of  perfection  as  a  quality  in  some  way  pertaining  to 
human  existence  here  and  now,  and  characterising  our  failures 
no  less  than  what  we  call  our  successes.  Or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  it  must  be  an  experience  of  ourselves  bs  being 
something  more  than  finite  individuals  or  subordinate  "  parts " 
of  a  world-system. 

The  finally  satisfactory  experience,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
must  be  one  in  which  we  are  conscious  of  ourselves  as 
being  in  some  sense  identical  with  the  whole  in  which 
our  lives  as  human  and  ethical  beings  are  a  part — as  being, 
in  fact,  something  much  more  than  "  mere  "  men.  The  only 
complete  satisfaction  which  is  not  ultimately  an  illusion 
must  be  a  satisfaction  arising  from  the  conviction  that  our 
lives,  with  all  their  mistakes  and  failures,  are  "  as  functions 
of  the  perfect  universe  already  perfect,"  *  and  that  we  aie 
ourselves  in  some  implicit  way  the  "  perfect  Universe "  of 
which  our  lives  are  "  functions,"  If  there  is  such  a  form  of 
experience,  then  after  all  we  are  not  touched  by  the  demonstra- 
tion, irrefragable  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  that  none  of  our  ideals 
for  the  future  is  capable  of  ultimate  realisation,  for,  so  for  as 
we  and  our  lives  are  "  functions  of  the  perfect  Universe "  wc 
are  conscious  of  our  own  fundamental  identity  with  an  order 
which  fulfils  itself  no  less  in  our  blunders,  mistakes,  sins,  and 
ultimately  perhaps  in  our  extinction  as  finite  individuals,  than 
in  our  behest  successes.  As  functions  of  that  Universe  we 
are  already  perfect,  and  know  ourselves  to  be  so. 

Now  an  experience  of  this  kind  is  no  mere  imaginary 
creation  of  theory.  The  conviction  that  man  is  something 
*more  than  "  mere  "  man,  and  that  his  perfection  in  any  sense 
in  which  it  is  capable  of  existing  at  all,  exists  now  if  he  only 
knew  it,  has  been  the  last  word  of  more  than  one  system  ti 
practical  philosophy  and  more  than  one  great  ethical  reUgion. 
We  meet  it  in  Aristotle  in  the  form  ^  of  the  recognition  rf 

'  1  borrow  tlie  naeful  phnue  from  Apptaraiux  and  Reality,  p.  G06. 

"  a.  particuliTly,  Etkta,  i.  1177,  b,  28  4  H  twoOtm  ir  tin  pt"  Kfnim*  H  "^ 
irSparor-  ob  yip  j  StSpairii  ^anr  oDtu  fitiiaerat,  dXX'  j  ^ctif  n  4r  ai/rif  vT&fnfi, 
taken  together  with  the  appsreDtly  con  trod  iolory  bat  reJlj  complemenUrj  atUtnwrt 
1178  a,  TV  ipBpdnrv  Wj  i  imri  ri.  rour  pim  {so.  1jSiar6r  iara]  drip  roCro  iM^tr* 
trBpuTiH.  This  is  dugalsTl;  like  Spinoza's  faiDDOB  description  of  the  human  nilnd 
■8  an  aetemiu  modtu  aogUandi  which,  iu  eompany  with  other  such  modeii.  makes  up 
the  eternsl  and  infinita  intellect  of  Qod.  For  St  Paul's  views  see  Oalatiam  ii.  W  21. 
1  CMnlAuuM  iiL  13,  and  Kjmiatu  t.  10  tl. 
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the  "  bfe  of  epeculation  "  as  the  highest  and  happiest  existence 
possible  to  man ;  in  Spinosa  in  the  not  very  different  form  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  to  be  achieved  by  true  knowledge ; 
in  St.  Panl  in  the  form  of  the  conception  of  a  life  which  is 
at  once  mine  and  yet  not  mine,  but  that  of  "  Christ  "  living  in 
me.  Speculative  questions  might,  no  doubt,  be  raised  as  to 
the  validity  and  objective  reference  of  this  general  type  of 
experience,  and  to  some  extent  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  take  such  questions  into  account  in  the  sequel  But, 
though  we  cannot  avoid  to  some  extent  discussing  the  ultimate 
intelligibility  of  the  various  expressions  which  have  been  given 
to  this  experience,  we  are  fully  justified  in  assuming  its  real 
existence  as  a  psychological  fact,  exactly  as  we  have  assumed 
the  real  existence  of  the  ethical  experiences  which  seem  to 
find  themselves  at  once  summed  up  and  transcended  in  the 
consciousness  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  which,  from 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  great  ethical  religions,  we 
may  henceforth  call,  for  brevity's  sake,  the  religious  experience. 
The  task  of  our  next  chapter,  therefore,  will  be  primarily,  not 
to  establish  the  existence  or  even  to  discuss  exhaustively  the 
validity  of  the  religious  experience  as  an  apprehension  of 
reality,  so  much  as  to  throw  some  light  upon  its  characteristic 
quaUty  and  the  modifications  which  it  imposes  upon  the 
ethical  concepts  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  working 
in  our  survey  of  the  practical  life. 
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CHAPTEE    VIII 

"  BBTOND    GOOD    AND   BAD " 


Heraclbitus. 

We  have  just  seen  that  aDalycde  of  the  ethical  experience 
leads  us  directly  to  the  form  of  consciousneBs  which  has  been 
described  in  the  last  section  as  the  "religious,"  aa  that  in 
which  the  defects  of  the  narrowly  and  strictly  ethical  experi- 
ence are,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  made  good.  Id  the 
present  chapter,  then,  we  must  deal  with  the  religious  experi- 
ence itself  as  the  highest  and  final  form  in  which  our  practical 
aspirations  express  thenselves.  If  the  results  of  our  examina- 
tion prove  unfavourable  to  the  claim  of  the  reUgtouB  experience 
itself  to  present  us  with  a  finally  self-consiBtent  and  all- 
comprehending  picture  of  life  and  existence,  we  shall  be  drivi-a 
to  revert  at  the  end  of  our  Essay  to  the  position  attained  upon 
general  and  a  priori  grounds  in  our  opening  chapter — that 
ethics,  as  the  science  which  describes  the  practical  side  of  oar 
experience  as  human  beings,  cannot  be  in  any  case  based 
upon  pre-conceived  metaphysical  certainties.  For  the  religious 
experience  being,  as  we  have  seen,  the  shape  into  which  the 
ethical  experience  is  transformed  in  the  attempt  to  force  it 
into  consistency  with  itself,  must  present  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation possible  within  the  limits  of  the  practical  side 
of  life  to  the  rigid  self- consistency  and  complete  compre- 
hensiveness of  a  "  pure  "  experience,  and  the  scientific  analysis 
of  its  contents  must  therefore  approach  most  nearly  of  all  the 
practical  sciences  to  the  ideal  of  a  branch  of  knowledge  founded 
upon  metaphysics — that  is,  upon  knowledge  of  a  system  which 
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is,  in  all  its  parts,  experience.  If  the  teligious  experience, 
then,  is  not  "  pure  "  it  is  certain  that  no  form  of  practical,  or, 
using  the  word  in  a  wide  and  general  sense,  ethical  experience 
has  the  characteristica  which  we  have  found  to  be  essential  to 
a  "  pure  "  experience. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  following  pages  will  therefore 
be  to  eetablish  two  leading  results,  (a)  That  the  religious 
experience  itself,  when  tested  at  the  bar  of  metaphysics,  is 
found  to  be  full  of  unresolved  and  unresolvable  contradictions 
and  inconsisteQcies,  and  therefore  to  require  modification  to 
an  unknown  extent  and  in  unknown  directions  before  it  could 
be  accepted  as  a  finally  satisfactory  account  of  the  world  of 
experienced  reality ;  and  (b)  that  in  the  religious  experience, 
defective  aa  it  is  when  taken  as  a  final  explanation  of  things, 
the  narrowly  and  purely  ethical  or  moral  concepts  with  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  working — ^"obligation,"  "  merit,"  "  worth," 
and  the  rest — are  already  so  transformed  as  to  be  emptied  of 
all  significance ;  in  a  word,  that  you  cannot  become  truly 
"  religious "  without  at  the  same  time  becoming  something 
more — or  less — than  moral.  The  chapter  will  thus  fall  into 
three  principal  sections.  We  shall  first  have  to  attempt  an 
analysis  of  the  experience  to  which  we  have  given  the  name 
of  "  religious,"  and  to  exhibit  its  most  characteristic  features 
in  some  detail ;  next  we  must  deal,  also  in  some  detail,  with 
the  various  points  of  agreement  between  the  religious  and  the 
narrowly  moral  view  of  life,  so  as  to  give  some  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  modification  which  our  practical  categories 
undergo  when  morality  passes  into  religion ;  last  of  all  we 
must,  more  briefly,  indicate  the  principal  sources  of  weakness 
and  inconsistency  within  the  religious  experience  itself,  and 
so  prepare  the  way  for  that  final  verdict  upon  the  claims  of 
religion  to  give  a  theoretically  satis&ctory  account  of  tbe  &cts 
of  life,  with  which  our  Essay  will  conclude  We  proceed  then 
in  what  follows  to  take  up  the  subjects  just  enumerated  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned. 

Analyds  of  the  "Religiose"  experience  from,  tke  philoso- 
phical point  of  view. 

An  analysis,  at  once  sympathetic  and  critical,  of  the 
religious  experience  as  it  actimlly  exists  among  eivilised  people 
has  long  been,  and  seems  long  likely  to  remain,  a  deHderalvm 
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in  philosophy.  A  great  deal  of  work,  much  of  it  un- 
fortunately mere  guesa-work,  has  been  done  upon  the  problem 
of  the  80-caIled  "  origin  of  religion " '  and  of  the  order  of 
the  Btages  in  its  development ;  much  also  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  "  religionaphilosophie,"  i.e.  in  the  attempt  to  read 
into  the  theological  dogmas  of  various  churches  the  doctrines 
of  various  philosophical  systems,  or,  vice  verm,  to  read  the  dog- 
mas of  the  churches  into  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers. 
But  amid  all  this  energetic  application  to  religious  problems, 
the  true  problem  which  is  the  prius  of  all  religious  pbiloso- 
phiaing,  the  problem  of  giving  an  impartial  description  of  the 
religious  experience  itself  as  it  is  immediately  experienced 
by  civilised  Western  men,  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 
To  remedy  this  neglect,  except  in  the  most  imperfect  way  is, 
we  are  of  course  aware,  entirely  beyond  our  power ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  our  own  small  preliminary  contribution 
to  the  construction  of  such  an  analysis,  we  may  perhaps  at 
least  take  some  trifling  degree  of  credit  to  otu^elves  for  having 
raised  the  right  question,  however  incompetent  we  may  be  to 
answer  it. 

First,  then,  by  way  of  defining  the  object  which  calls  for 
analysis,  let  ub  make  it  quite  clear  that  what  we  wish  to 
describe  is  no  form  of  dogmatic  or  of  speculative  theology. 
We  are  unconcerned  or  only  indirectly  concerned  with  the 
formal  expression  of  the  "  doctrines "  of  any  religion.  For 
theology  and  its  doctrines  are  never  as  such  matters  of  direct 
experience.  Every  theological  doctrine,  from  that  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  to  that  of  the  existence  of  a  Trinity  of  three 
Persons  in  One  God,  is  an  hypothesis  advanced  in  explanation  of 
the  simpler  and  more  concrete  experienced  facts  of  the  religious 
life.  Now  it  is  these  ^ts,  as  they  are  immediately  experienced 
before  the  process  of  theological  reflection  and  speculation  has 
begun  its  work  upon  them,  which  we  wish  to  reach.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  lind  the  religious  experience  flourishing  in 
absolute  independence  of  the  speculative  beliefs  which  bare 
moulded  our  language  about  such  matters  and  given  its  directioa 
to  our  earliest  education  ;  but  by  abstracting  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  utterances  of  professed  theologians  with  a  passion  for 
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systematisatioD,  by  attendiDg  primarily  not  to  avowed  ex- 
positions of  "  religious  truths  "  but  to  the  immediate  expres- 
sions of  devotional  feeling,  and  by  carefully  comparing  the 
expression  given  to  such  feelings  by  saints  and  prophets 
^th  that  of  eminent  heretics  and  unorthodox  mystics,  we 
may  at  least  make  some  approximation  to  an  account  of  the 
religious  experience  in  which  all  essential  features  and  no 
others  shall  be  represented.  In  what  follows  otur  aim  has 
been,  in  a  very  general  and  imperfect  way,  to  indicate  some  of 
the  results  to  which  such  an  analysis  would  lead. 

We  have  spoken,  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  of  the 
religious  experiences  as  that  in  which  we  are  aware  of  our- 
selves as  already  members  of  a  system  or  order  which  is 
already  perfect,  and  thus  of  ourselves  as  in  some  way  already 
perfect.  Much  the  same  view  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Boeanquet 
in  an  essay  in  which  he  says  that  the  difference  between 
morality  and  religion  is  that  morality  bids  you  realise  the 
"  good  will,"  whereas  religion  tells  you  that  the  "  good 
will "  is  already  real,  and  that  nothing  else  is  real*  This 
consciousness  of  the  present  perfection  of  the  real  system  and 
of  ourselves,  as  in  some  way  identical  with  its  essential 
principle,*  is  not  of  course  to  be  found  in  an  equally  definite 
and  precise  form  in  all  religions  and  at  all  periods  of  time. 
It  appears,  in  the  very  definite  form  in  which  we  have  given 
utterance  to  it,  perhaps  only  in  Christianity  and  in  the 
religious  mysticism  which  has  arisen  within  the  bosom  of  the 
closely  allied  religion  of  Mohammed. 

But  some  such  sense  of  being  "  more  than  man  "  seems 
to  he  involved  in  even  the  earliest  and  crudest  form  of 
any  experience  which  can  bo  recognised  as  qualitatively 
identical  with  what  we,  as  civilised  European  Protestants, 
know  by  the  name  of  "  religion."  It  is,  for  instance,  only 
in  so  far  as  savage  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  clan 
or    tribe    to    its    divine  kinsman  includes  some    sense    of   a 

<  Boauiqiist,  Esiay  and  Addrata,  p.  124  ff. 

'  1  do  not  mean  bf  this  laogiiiea  to  retract  what  I  h*ve  alTeul]r  said  in  chap.  ii. 
against  tbe  Nso-Hegeliiin  fetish  of  tlie  "  eternal  self. "  H;  whole  point  is  that  the 
"natural  "  man  as  such  ia  no  more  eternal  than,  or,  as  we  □□ghtpethaps  rather  to  any, 
jnat  is  alernal  aa  anjthing  else,  and  that-— as  Spinoia  long  ago  taught — it  is  only  in 
proportion  as  you  knom  younalf  identical  with  tbe  Deity  that  yon  baomt  identical  with 
him.  This  is  the  palpable  but  unavoidable  paradox  which  comas  to  light  in  Erangelical 
~         '  *ii  tbe  doctrine  of  justlScatian  by  &ith. 
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more  than  human  protectioo  and  a  more  than  homan 
champion,  that  we  can  intelligibly  assert  the  existence  of  a 
"  religious "  element  in  savage  beliefs  and  practices.  Apart 
from  this  sense  of  practical  union  with  the  "  more  than 
man,"  and  consequent  perfection,  even  if  perfectioD  be  crudelj 
conceived  of  as  iocluding  nothing  more  than  invincibility  in 
the  field,  there  is  nothing  characteristically  religious  in  enter- 
taining superstitions  about  omens  and  portents,  or  relating 
myths  about  the  creation.  It  is  from  this  praeticai  element 
that  religion  derives  its  significance  for  life  and  thought,  and 
yrithout  it,  it  would  be,  as  Artistotle  says  of  the  severed 
human  hand,  identical  with  the  reahty  only  in  name. 

And  further,  if  there  is  no  religion,  iu  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  except  where  there  is  at  least  some  incipient  conscious- 
ness of  identity  with  a  perfect  reality  which  is  something 
more  than  oiu^elves,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  insist  that 
wherever  there  is  this  consciousness  there  you  have  a  form  of 
experience  which  is  qualitatively  identical  with  the  religious 
experience,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  object  or  system  which 
serves  as  the  centre  for  the  experience.  This  has  been  so 
admirably  brought  out  by  Mr,  Bradley  in  Appearance  and 
Recdity  that  I  need  hardly  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the 
fact.  As  Mr.  Bradley  well  says,  the  essential  characteristic  of 
religion  is  the  consciousness  of  our  own  perfection  as  members 
in  a  perfect  system  or  whole,  and  the  nature  of  that  whole 
itself  is  a  matter  of  only  secondary  importance,^  though  of 
course  some  objects  are  better  fitted  than  others  to  bear  the 
strain  of  being  turned  into  the  centre  of  a  religion,  and  there 
can  be  ultimately  only  oiu  adequate  centre  for  religion  in  its 
highest  and  most  perfect  form,  the  perfect  Universe  itself. 
Within  these  limits  the  centre  of  religious  emotion  may  appar- 
ently be  almost  anything  in  which  we  feel  a  strong  and  absorb- 
ing interest,  and  which  we  recognise  as  higher  and  gre^«r 
than  ourselves — a  friend,  a  woman,  a  country,  etc.  etc*    The 

'  So  3pmi>u  rays  tml;  «nongfa  in  the  Tmelatia  Theotogico- PdHikua,  thU  tbe 
point  of  primaiy  raligious  importance  is  that  meD  iihoDid  recognise  Ood  as  ut  object 
of  WDTBhip,  and  sbonid  be  conrinced  that  •slTntiou  is  only  to  be  found  in  obedience 
to  the  l«wg  otQod,  which  ore  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  largely 
indifferent  what  ftarthsr  notions  each  man  may  form  of  Ood,  e.g.  whether  Qod  ii 
thought  of  as  Are  or  as  spirit. 

'  And  one  may  ' '  worship  "  or  "  make  a  religion  Ql "  two  or  mora  mch  objects  at 
once  ;  only  then  Uiere  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  crisis  in  which  we  may  hare  to 
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notiou  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  religion  to  seek  its  centre 
in  tiie  "  other  world  "  of  spirits  and  goblins  I  am  compelled, 
with  Mr.  Bradley,  to  regard  as  a  mere  blunder,  and  what  is 
more,  as  a  most  irreligious  blunder.  Apart  from  the  nature 
of  the  emotions  which  imagined  relations  to  a  ghost  may 
arouse  in  me,  there  is  nothing  more  "  religious  "  about  belief  in 
ghoetB  than  about  belief  in  the  Sea-Serpent. 

Thus  we  may  perhaps  go  on  to  trace  the  genesis  of 
religious  feeling  a  step  further  back  than  we  have  as  yet  done, 
and  say  that  the  religious  experience  is,  psychologically,  simply 
the  fullest  and  highest  development  of  the  same  quality  of 
sincerity  and  thoroughness  by  which  the  competent  artisan  is 
distinguished  from  the  botcher  and  the  scholar  from  the 
shallow  "  person  of  culture."  To  be  absolutely  and  through 
and  through  sincere  and  in  earnest  with  any  interest  means 
already  to  have  put  it  in  the  poeitiou  of  an  object  higher  than 
yourself  and  necessary  to  your  perfection,  and  all  that  is 
wanted  to  transform  this  sense  of  supreme  worth  into  a  tioily 
religions  relation  to  the  supremely  worthy  object  is  the  further 
consciousness  that  in  some  sense  it  has  already  been  attained, 
and  that  you  are  already,  if  you  only  know  it,  perfect  in  its 
perfection. 

We  may  even  illustrate  and  perhaps  soften  down  the 
apparent  paradox  of  the  religious  experience,  with  its  con- 
sciousness of  perfection  in  imperfection,  by  an  illustration 
drawn  from  our  relations  to  those  minor  objects  of  devotion 
which  are  happily  said  in  popular  parlance  to  be  a  "  religion  " 
to  many  men.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  relation  of  u 
devoted  lover  to  his  mistress.  The  zest  and  piquancy  of 
the  lover's  feelings,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  seem  to 
depend  upon  the  foct  that  they  unite  together  two  apparently 
incompatible  extremes,  the  extreme  of  humility  and  the  ex- 
treme of  conscious  perfection.  He  feels  himself,  on  the  one 
hand,  eminently  unworthy ;  by  contrast  with  the  perfections 
which  he  finds  in  or  ascribes  to  his  beloved,  faults  and 
smirches  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  take  no  heed,  and 
of  which  he  himself  would  in  other  circumstances  be  tolerant, 
if  not  oblivious,  appear  as  the  most  monstrous  and  blackest 
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guilt ;  yet  st  the  same  time  he  equally  feels  himaetf  as  much 
exalted  above  the  ordinary  level  of  manhood  as  depressed 
below  it.  In  so  far  as  be  is,  momentarily  at  any  rate,  in 
iaatants  of  supreme  emotional  devotion,  one  in  spirit  with 
the  beloved  object  he  becomes  a  conacioiis  sharer  in  her  perfec- 
tions, and,  as  one  with  her,  for  the  moment  at  least,  himself 
perfect.  The  world  may  know  him — and  rightly  as  £ar  as 
the  world  is  concerned — as  the  average  man  with  all  the 
petty  failures  and  conunonplace  virtues  of  the  average  man, 
but  there  is  one  place  at  least  and  one  person  where  and  with 
whom  he  is,  for  a  time,  more  than  the  average  man,  is  pu^^ 
of  his  petty  vices  and  lifted  into  a  sphere  of  emotional  Hfe 
far  above  that  of  his  everyday  virtues.  Imagine  this  contrast 
of  feelings  accentuated  to  the  utmost  degree  by  the  recc^:nition 
of  the  Perfect  Universe  as  the  source  at  once  of  our  abasement 
uud  our  exaltation,  and  you  have  the  religious  experience  in 
its  purest  and  intensest  form. 

Thus  religion,  even  if  it  consists  only  in  worshipping  one's 
mistress  or  one's  mother,  is  seen  to  contain  a  conciliation 
of  two  apparently  irreconcilable  and  contradictory  forma  of 
emotion — the  feehng  of  self-abasement  and  humility  in  the 
presence  of  an  ideal  which  is  for  ever  above  us  and  beyond 
our  reach,  and  the  feelings  of  personal  exaltation  and  personal 
participation  in  the  perfectiou  of  the  Ideal.  In  mere  morality 
this  contradiction  does  not  as  yet  exist,  because  there  the 
ideal  is  envisaged  simply  as  an  ideal,  as  something  which  haa 
uot  yet  and  conceivably  never  may  have  any  existence  except 
"  iu  my  head";  in  the  religious  experience  the  contradiction 
is  essential  and  inevitable,  because  here  and  here  only  the 
practical  ideal  is  experienced  as  something  which  already 
exists  and  moulds  us  into  conformity  with  itself  instead  of 
having  to  be  created  by  us. 

It  would  be  far  too  long  a  task,  and  one  utterly  beyond  my 
powers,  to  show  how  this  central  paradox  reappears  in  manifold 
forms  in  the  various  systems,  orthodox  or  heretical,  in  which  the 
practical  religious  experience  of  the  civilised  West  has  sought 
expression.  The  presence  of  the  contradiction  in  those  Pauline 
writings,  which  may  fairly  be  called  the  text-book  of  Evan- 
gelical Protestantism, "  leaps  to  one's  eyes,"  as  the  French  say, 
upon   the  moat  elementary  inspection.       For   Paul   and   for 
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Protestantiem  God  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  infinite  being 
before  whom  all  alike  are  condemned,  and  with  whom  the 
petty  distinctions  which  men  draw  between  the  "just "  and  the 
"unjust"  man  loose  sU  their  significance.  Thus  the  "wrath 
of  God  "  is  said  by'  nature  to  rest  on  just  and  unjust  alike ; 
hj  comparison  with  the  perfect  real-ideal  all  mankind,  good 
and  had  alike,  are  in  a  state  of  infinite  debasement  and  aliena- 
tion, which  is  described  as  being  the  consciousneBS  at  once  of 
sin  and  of  the  law. 

This  consciousness  of  "  sin  "  or  of  the  "  law "  by  which 
sin  finds  its  "  occasion  "  is,  it  must  be  noted,  something  more 
than  the  mere  despair  of  actualising  the  moral  ideal  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  our  last  chapter.  So  long  as 
you  are  upon  the  ground  and  within  the  sphere  of  mete 
morality,  the  knowledge  that  your  ideal  as  such  can  never 
be  completely  and  adequately  realised  may  indeed  give  rise 
to  weariness  and  self-di^^,  but  not  to  the  bitter  sense  of 
being  under  "  condemnation  "  which  arises  from  the  represenla- 
tioQ  of  the  ideal  as  being  at  the  same  time  the  one  perfect  and 
fully  existent  reality,  apart  from  which  our  own  life  is  a  mere 
mockery  and  semblance.  God  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
"  consuming  fire  "  and  a  "  night  in  which  all  cows  are  black," 
and  the  emotion  awakened  by  our  consciousness  of  our  relation 
to  the  system  of  which  we  are  inseparable  members  is  one  of 
bitter  and  hopeless  antc^nism, — "  the  wrath  of  God  abideth 
on  us."  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  for  Paul  and  for  Protes- 
tantism God  is,  at  the  same  time,  known  as  perpetually  reveal- 
ing Himself  as  transcending  this  opposition,  and  "  reconciling 
the  world  with  Himself," — and  man,  in  thus  knowing  God, 
passes  from  the  consciousness  of  absolute  enmity  and  aliena- 
tion into  a  consciousness  of  union  with  and  perfection  in  the 
perfect  Absolute ;  the  "  life  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God "  is 
thus  a  life  in  which  the  believer  is  already  perfect  and 
already  free  from  the  law,  and  the  condemnation  which  the 
law  brings  in  its  train. 

"  Faith  "  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  name  for  the  central 
paradox  of  the  system — the  doctrine  that  by  recognising 
yourself  as  already  perfect  in  the  perfect  Absolute  you  become 
perfect. 

To  the  thought  which  has  not  yet  been  awakened  to  the 
2  r 
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sense  of  the  coDtradictions  and  discrepancies  of  the  merely 
moral  experience,  and  has  therefore  felt  do  need  to  rise  into 
the  higher  region  of  religions  life,  this  paradox  must  appear 
unintelligible  as  well  as  superfluous,  and  we  need  not  therefore 
be  surprised  if  "  religion "  itself  has  frequently  sought  to 
explain  it  away.  Popular  Protestantism,  in  particular,  has 
always  shown  a  tendency  to  soften  down  the  antithesis  of  the 
Pauline  philosophy  of  religion  by  representing  them  as  succea- 
sive  phases  of  the  life  of  the  Absolute  itself.  Beaders  who 
have,  like  myself,  been  familiar  in  their  youth  with  the  ideas 
and  phraseology  of  popular  evangelical  piety,  will  hardly  need 
to  be  reminded  that  in  the  current  forms  of  the  evangelical 
theory  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  is  constantly  depicted 
as  having  wrought  some  sort  of  revolution  in  the  I>ivine 
nature  itself,  in  virtue  of  which  the  angry  and  alienated  Deity 
for  the  future  became  the  appeased  and  self-communicating 
Deity.  No  doubt  popular  piety  would  recoil  from  the  crude 
expression  of  such  a  view  as  this  in  unvarnished  language, 
but,  if  one  may  judge  from  typical  products  of  evangelical 
devotion,  it  is  this  or  something  like  it  which  most  socuiately 
represents  the  state  of  mind  habitual  with  evangelically 
disposed  persons  when  they  are  not  consciously  engaged  in 
the  elaboration  of  a  quasi-scientific  theology. 

Such,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  thought  of  PauL 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  the  historic^ 
death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  at  Jerusalem  owes  its  importance 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  striking  iUuatration  in  the 
world's  history  of  a  quality  or  process  in  the  Divine  nature 
which  has  been  present  there  from  all  eternity.  The  real 
work  of  redemption,  according  to  the  epistles,  was  already 
accomplished  "before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  and  the 
historical  preaching  and  death  of  Jesus  form  a  "  revelation  of 
the  mystery  which  had  been  kept  in  silence  through  time 
eternal" '     Thus,  from  Paul's  standpoint,  God's  revelation  of 

'  EpheusDi  L  i.  (BveD  if  not  kctaaUf  Paulina  the  epistls  seami  on  this  point  a 
futhful  witness  to  PanlliiB  teaching.)  Romans  xtL  2S.  So  elsevhen  we  read  at  a 
"lamb  titin  From  the  foaDdatioB  or  the  world  " — and  the  voice  of  modern  PieUsm 

"  Ich  babe  nan  den  Ornnd  gefunden. 
Iter  meinen  Anker  enig  hlilt. 
Wo  onden  als  in  ChrUti  Wonden  t 
Da  lag  ar  Tor  der  Zeit  der  Welt." 
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Himself  as  "  Christ," — that  is,  as  transcending  the  antithegis 
between  man  and  God,  01  as  iacluding  a  perfected  hmnanitT' 
aa  an  inseparable  ingredient  in  His  own  perfection,  is  not  an 
incident  in  divine  or  human  history,  but  the  permanent  essence 
of  the  whole  proceaa.  "  Faith  "  is  thus  not  the  efficient  cause 
of  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  God  towards  sn  alienated  world, 
bat  the  reo^nition  on  the  port  of  the  world  that  no  change  is 
needed,  and  that  the  conciliation  of  the  imperfect  and  finite 
with  the  perfect  Absolute  is  already  effected,  and  has  been 
effected  "from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  We  might 
almost  say, "  the  sense  of  alienation  and  condemnation,"  or, 
in  less  theological  language,  the  sense  of  ourselves  as  merely 
imperfect  and  finite,  is  an  illusion  inevitable  in  virtue  of  our 
unique  position  in  the  universe ;  to  recognise  it  for  the 
illoaion  it  is,  is  to  be  m  ipso  aware  of  ourselves  as  already 
perfect  and  as  one,  at  the  roots  of  our  being,  with  the  central 
reality  of  the  universe. 

The  Pauline  paradox  has  no  doubt  been  grossly  abused 
by  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  one  would  not  like  to 
say  that  the  abundance  of  cheap  ridicule  which  has  been 
showered  upon  the  illiterate  evangelist's  cry  of,  "  Believe 
yon  are  saved  and  you  are  saved,"  has  not  been  largely 
deserved.  Yet,  against  such  cheap  ridicule,  as  well  as  against 
the  more  reasoned  criticism  of  the  superior  person,  it  is 
necessary  to  insist  that  this  conception  of  myself  as  already 
perfect,  "  as  a  function  of  the  perfect  universe,"  is  the  very 
heart  of  all  vital  religion,  and  "  faith,"  or  whatever  the  name 
we  may  give  to  the  rect^ition  of  our  own  perfection  as 
functions  of  the  universe,  the  indispensable  and  characteristic 
organon  of  the  religious  experience.  To  direct  and  immediate 
experience  the  religious  life  ia  nothing  but  the  consciousness 
of  transcended  alienation  and  reconciled  hostility,  in  which  we 
know  ourselves  as  one  with  the  life  of  the  Absolute. 

And  note  that  the  experience  which  is  religion  never 
quite  shakes  off  the  form  of  paradox  and  contradiction  with 
which  it  b^ins.  Consciousness  of  our  union  with  the 
Absolute  by  itself  would  not  constitute  the  specifically 
religious  e^)erience  without  qualification  by  the  remembrance 
at  least 'of  past  and  conciliated  enmity.  The  sense  of  our 
own  limitation  and  imperfection,  even  if  it  has  come  to  be 
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regarded  as  an  illuBion,  atill  persists  in  and  colours  our 
experience  of  ourselves  as  already  perfected  and  completed  in 
the  Absolute.  Blake  has  hit  off  this  point  admiiably  in  the 
trenchant  saying  that, "  first  comes  God  the  Father  and  fetches 
you  a  clout  on  the  head,  and  then  Jesus  Christ  brings  you  the 
balm  for  it."  The  essence  of  a  human  experience  of  the 
Absolute  is  thus  that  it  should  somehow  contain  t<^ther  the 
antithetical  moments  of  conscious  imperfection  and  the 
conaciouB  transcendence  of  imperfection ;  it  is  an  experience 
of  sbortcominga  made  good,  of  failures  which  are  yet  no 
failures,  as  the  pious  say  "  of  sins  forgiven."  Or,  more 
paradoxical  still,  it  is  an  experience  at  once  of  being  "  but  a 
man,"  and  of  being  "more  than  man."  Apart  from  this 
never  quite  abolished  contradiction,  the  religious  experience 
would,  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  lose  its  piquancy. 
Neither  the  raptures  nor  the  deapondencies  of  the  spirit  could 
subsist  if  they  were  not  kept  alive  by  an  atmosphere  of 
concealed  but  not  obliterated  contradiction. 

Thus  between  such  experience  of  the  Absolute  as  is  pcesible 
to  men,  and  such  an  experience  as  might  conceivably  be 
enjoyed  by  beings  who  had  never  known  the  sense  of  aliena- 
tion and  imperfection,  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  great 
gulf  fixed.  We  shall  find  it  important  to  remember  that 
neither  the  experience  of  the  saint  nor  that  of  the  philosopher 
can  give  us  "  God  as  He  ia  in  His  eternal  essence  before  th% 
creation  of  the  world," — tliat  neither  is  in  fact  an  ideal "  pure  " 
experience  of  ultimate  reality.  All  that  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  &om  either  is  that  it  should  be  valid  as  far  as  it  goes 
as  a  knowledge  of  reality,  or  in  other  words,  that  we  should 
know  where  and  why  they  are  "  impure."  This  is  important, 
because,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  the  real  ground  of  the 
grievance  of  philosophy  and  science  against  the  would-be  science 
of  theology  is  that  theologians  too  often  persist  in  treating 
their  own  religious  experience  as  an  ultimate  knowledge  of 
reality  vahd  in  all  its  parts  and  equally  valid  for  every  one, 
while  science  in  its  turn  has  frequently  had  an  equally  serious 
grievance  against  the  too  presumptuous  metaphysicians  who 
have  insisted  on  treating  the  categories  of  their  own  or  their 
Master's  k^c  as  an  all-embracing  and  adequate  description  of 
the  full  concrete  nature  of  the  Absolute. 
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On  both  these  mistakes  we  shall  presently  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say.  Meanwhile  our  analTsia  of  the  religious  experi- 
ence leads  UB  to  the  preliminary  recognition  of  it  as  containing, 
whatever  else  it  may  contain,  the  last  word  of  practical  life  in 
answer  to  the  puzzle  raised  hj  reflection  on  the  defects  of 
mere  morality.  In  the  object  of  religion  we  have  an  ideal 
which  is  at  once  perfect  and  actual,  at  once  for  ever  beyond 
our  attainment  and  already  attained,  an  end  which  is  at  once 
the  adequate  fulfilment  of  all  our  Tieions  of  goodness  and 
beauty  and  their  fulfilment  here  and  now.  And,  whatever 
metaphysical  criticism  may  have  to  say  about  the  possibility 
of  such  an  object,  for  practice  and  the  emotions  arising  out  of 
the  life  of  practice  it  is  ultimat«.  In  its  service,  and  in  its 
service  only,  is  there  for  the  man  of  action  perfect  freedom. 

The  foregoing  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  may  serve, 
then,  to  convey  some  preliminary  notion  of  the  leading 
features  of  that  form  of  experience  to  which  we  seem 
warranted  in  confining  the  name  of  "religion."  But  the 
religious  experience,  in  its  form  of  immediate  experience,  we 
mnst  remember,  is  direct  and  uncriticised  experience,  and  is 
not  a  consistent  theory  of  itself.  Thus,  like  all  other  forms 
of  immediate  experience,  it  stands  in  need  of  corrective  and 
elucidating  criticism.  Until  thus  criticised  the  religious 
experience,  as  actually  lived  through  by  an  individual  or 
a  community,  is  certain  to  present  us  with  much  that  is 
temporary,  accidental,  or  even  at  variance  with  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  religion  side  by  side  with  what  is  of 
its  essence.  There  is  probably  no  man  of  practical  piety  in 
whose  personal  experience  of  religion  importance  and  signifi- 
cance is  not  attached  to  matters  and  ideas  which  possess  no 
BQch  paramount  significance  for  religious  persons  of  slightly 
di£F'erent  antecedents  and  temperament.  What  is  one  man's 
religion  may  very  well  be  to  another  man  superstition,  and 
both  may  be  fully  justified  in  their  point  of  view.  Hence,  if 
the  essential  and  characteristic  is  to  be  successfully  separated 
frota  the  superfluous  and  accidental  in  religion,  there  is  a 
necessity  for  such  a  process  of  sifting  criticism  as  is  attempted 
in  different  degrees  and  along  different  lines  by  the  theologian 
and  by  the  philosopher. 

And  here  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  explain  in  a  few 
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words  why,  without  inteodiiig  disrespect  to  an  estimable  class 
of  learned  men,  I  have  colled  philosophy  a  science,  but  theology 
a  would-be  science.  The  defect  which,  in  my  judgment,  de- 
prives theoli^y  of  all  claim  to  the  title  of  a  science  lies  in  the 
arbitrary  restriction  which  its  point  of  departure  imposes 
upon  its  treatment  of  the  phenomena.  Theologians,  in  fact, 
sin  habitually  against  Plato's  demand  that  the  true  lover  of 
science  shall  be  interested  in  the  whole  of  his  subject.  Their 
conception  of  the  religious  problem  compels  them  to  isolate  a 
part  of  the  religious  life  of  mankind  (e.g.  the  religious  experi- 
ences described  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures),*  and 
to  treat  that  part  as  equivalent  to  the  whole.  Such  a  refusal 
to  face  all  the  facts  fully  and  foiriy  must  in  any  case  vitiate 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  theology  as  to  the  essential 
nature  and  requisites  of  religion,  and,  as  we  shall  by  and  by 
see,  it  does  in  particular  render  the  attainment  of  a  clear 
conception  of  the  difference  between  morality  and  reUgion 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  Hence  we  are  bound,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  renounce  our  philosophical  standards  of 
scientific  worth,  to  maintain,  with  all  possible  respect  for 
theologians,  and  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  practical  and 
edificatory  vaUia  of  some  of  their  work,  that  theology,  in 
consequence  of  the  arbitrary  restrictions  imposed  upon  its 
range,  possesses  only  the  external  form  without  any  of  the 
concrete  filling  of  science,  or  is,  in  other  words,  a  peendo< 


Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  when  applied  to  tbe 
criticism  of  religions  experience,  presents,  so  long  aa  it  is  true 
to  itself,  the  leading  characteristics  of  genuine  science,  which 
are  conspicuously  absent  from  theology.  It  attempts,  at  any- 
rate,  to  deal  with  all  the  relevant  facts  without  suppresaioD 
and  without   distinction,   and   it   is,   unlike   theolc^,   &eely 

'  The  present  writer  well  remembers  the  ehoek  at  amaument  whicb  ti«  eiperi- 
•need  on  opening  ■  ao-calted  "History  of  Marrlige,"  hj  *  theological  mthor,  and 
finding  ttut  the  only  insUtutions  treated  of  in  the  "  history  "  vera  thoae  recogniafd 
by  the  Levitical  and  the  medinTal  canon  law.  To  any  one  bnt  a  theologian  Ilw 
abaurdity  of  canfining  a  "  hiitory  "  of  one  of  tbe  most  important  ot  eocial  institntieaa 
to  the  forms  it  has  assumed  in  two  highly  complex  and  relatiTely  lat«  aocia]  Kjsteau 
wonld,  one  wonld  imagiDe,  baTe  been  patent  at  flnt  aghL  It  ma;  be,  of  coane, 
that  my  account  of  theology  wodM  not  be  accepted  by  lome  writern  on  tha  snlject 
aa  a  description  of  their  study.  Id  that  caee,  I  can  only  say,  aa  Socntea  aaya  of 
rhetoric  "Tbii  may  not  be  what  Gorsias  teacbes,  bnt  it  ia  what  I  ODdOTtand  t^  tbe 
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critical  of  all  its  original  data  Whenever  theologj  attempts 
to  adopt  into  iteelf  these  two  characteristics  of  true  scientific 
method,  it  alters  its  own  character  and  passes  into  such  forms 
as  "  science  of  comparative  religions "  and  "  philosophy  of 
rel^on."  But  these  would,  I  suppose,  hardly  be  recognised 
by  theologians  as  departments  of  theology. 

To  admit,  however,  that  the  immediate  experiences  of 
religion,  like  all  other  immediate  experience,  stand  in  need  of 
critical  examination  before  the  essential  in  them  can  be  dis- 
tinguished &om  the  merely  accessory,  is  to  expose  ourselves 
and  our  own  analysis  to  attacks  of  a  formidable  kind  &om 
more  quarters  than  one.  So  long  as  we  were  content  to  offer 
the  statemente  of  the  last  section  simply  as  a  description  of 
an  immediate  and  personal  experience,  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  for  any  one  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  our  account, 
though  he  might  no  doubt  question  our  right  to  identify  such 
an  experience  with  "  religion."  But  when  our  own  account  is 
given  avowedly  as  the  result  of  an  analysis  conducted  with  a 
view  to  the  separation  of  the  essential  &om  the  unessential 
features  of  religion,  it  at  once  becomes  competent  to  any 
reader  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  analysis  and  to  offer  a 
rival  analysis  of  his  own. 

Hostile  criticism  of  this  kind  would  probably  take  one  of 
two  lines.  On  the  one  hand,  we  might  be  told  that  our 
previous  section  errs  by  assuming  without  proof  the  validity 
of  the  religions  experience  as  a  knowledge  of  reahty,  and  the 
objective  existence  of  such  an  Absolute  as  it  presupposes. 
This,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  most  unscientific  procedure ;  apart 
from  the  "  proof "  of  the  "  existence  of  God,"  the  religious 
experience  itself  may  for  all  we  know  prove  to  be  itself  a 
mere  illusion,  and  the  Absolute  a  mere  pseudo-concept  to 
which  nothing  in  the  world  of  objective  reality,  as  it  would 
appear  to  an  all-comprehensive  experience,  corresponds.  Both 
dogmatic  pluralism  and  philosophic  Agnosticism  would  pre- 
sumably adopt  this  line  of  sceptical  criticism  of  what  seem  to 
be  our  assumptions  as  to  the  validity  of  the  religious  experi- 
ence. 

On  the  other  band,  we  might  be  told  that  our  account 
of  the  religious  experience  is  defective  in  omitting  ail  reference 
to  dogmas  such  as  those  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  in 
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which  the  religiouB  mind  of  the  Western  world  has  aoaght  to 
give  speculative  form  to  its  deepest  convictions.  Theee 
dogmas,  it  might  be  urged  &om  the  theological  quarter,  axe 
the  very  heart  of  religious  experience  in  its  highest  and  most 
selfK^nsistent  form,  and  no  account  of  the  religious  attitude 
towards  the  world  which  leaves  them,  as  yours  has  done, 
altogether  on  one  side,  can  be  r^arded  as  having  penetrated 
below  the  mere  surface  of  the  subject. 

To  deal  fully  with  the  criticisms,  either  of  thcee  who  think: 
we  have  assumed  too  much  or  those  who  charge  us  with 
having  assumed  too  little,  would  take  us  far  beyond  the  limits 
imposed  upon  the  present  chapter  both  by  considerations  of 
space  and  by  our  consciousness  of  our  own  incompetence  ;  but 
there  are  certain  general  reflections  suggested  by  both  lines 
of  criticism  which  seem  sufficiently  relevant  and  sufficiently 
important  to  be  entered  upon  in  some  little  detail  heT&  And 
first,  we  will  take  certain  considerations  arising  out  of  the 
demand  of  the  sceptic  for  a  formal  proof  of  the  validity  of 
the  religious  experience  and  the  actual  existence  of  the  perfect 
Absolute. 

The  points  upon  which  some  explanation  of  our  attitude 
seems  demanded  appear  to  be  in  the  main  two :  (a)  What 
kind  of  proof  of  the  validity  of  religious  experience  is 
admissible  or  requisite  ?  (b)  In  what  sense,  if  any,  is  it  true 
that  the  religious  experience  goes  beyond  what  can  be 
absolutely  proved  as  to  the  nature  of  reality,  and  is  such  a 
transcending  of  mere  reason  ever  Intimate?  More  briefly, 
the  questions  we  have  to  consider  are,  (a)  that  of  the  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  God,  and  (i)  that  of  the  relation  of  "  futh  " 
to  "  reason."  On  each  of  these  perplexed  questions  we  shall, 
in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  have  a  word  of  explana- 
tion to  give,  and  our  attitude  to  the  second  will  be  in  the 
main  decided  by  our  answer  to  the  first. 

We  b^n  then  with  (a)  the  question  as  to  the  necessity 
and  admissibility  oi  proof  of  the  being  of  God.  In  discussing 
this  question  we  must  first  of  all  point  out  two  ambiguities 
against  which  philosophers  have  not  always  been  on  their 
guard.  The  first  source  of  ambiguity  lies  in  the  very  vague 
and  elastic  character  of  the  concepts  commonly  suggested  by 
the  use  of  the  term  "  God."     In  order  not  unduly  to  narrow 
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tlie  scope  of  our  examination  of  religious  phenomena  by  an 
initial  assumption,  of  the  theological  kind,  we  must  from  the 
Srst  take  care  to  recognise  that,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of 
the  enquiry,  the  term  "  God  "  means  for  us  simply  the  perfect 
system  which  is  the  finally  adequate  object  of  religious  worship, 
and  nothing  more.  Whether  that  system  is  personal  or  not, 
and  if  personal,  whether  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a  single 
coxiaciousness  or  a  society  of  consciousneaeea,  in  what  sense 
it  is  identical  with  or  difTerent  from  "  nature " — all  these 
controversial  questions,  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  set 
an  impassable  barrier  between  Monotheism,  PolytheiEon,  and 
Pantheism,  must  be  left  for  the  present  undiscussed.  What 
we  have  assumed  as  real  in  our  statements  about  the  religious 
experience  is  not  the  personality  or  impersonality,  the 
"  transcendence "  or  "  immanence,"  of  the  perfect  Absolute, 
but  simply  its  existence  as  a  perfect  systematic  whole,  and 
in  styling  that  Absolute  "  God  "  we  intend  to  imply  no  decision 
as  to  the  points  thai  might  conceivably  occasion  dispute 
between  a  Flatonist  and  an  Aristotelian,  or  between  a  disciple 
of  Spinoza  and  a  follower  of  Leibnitz. 

The  second  ambiguity  gainst  which  we  must  enter  a 
caution  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  "  proof  of  the  being  of 
God"  may  mean  either  of  two  very  different  things.  It 
may  mean  either  a  proof  that  there  is  an  Absolute  or  all- 
comprehending  universal  order,  or  a  proof  that  that  order  is 
all  that  religious  devotion  takes  it  to  be.  That  which  ia 
"  proved "  to  exist  may,  in  fact,  be  merely  the  Absolute  of 
metaphysics,  or  it  may  be  the  "  God "  of  religion.  Now 
between  these  two  conceptions  there  is  an  important  differ- 
ence. If  you  take  metaphysics  in  the  most  general  sense  as 
the  analysis  of  the  formal  characteristics  of  experience,  apart 
from  all  consideration  of  Its  concrete  contents,  it  is  manifest 
that  all  that  metaphysics  demands  of  its  Absolute  world- 
system  is  that  it  should  satisfy  the  logical  demand  for 
comprehensiveness  and  freedom  from  contradiction.  Hence, 
if  the  formal  character  of  experience  only  be  under  con- 
sideration, you  will  find  that  you  can  say  little  more  on 
purely  general  grounds  about  the  Absolute  than  that  it 
includes  all  the  facts  which  would  form  the  contents  of  a 
completed  and  "  pure "   experience,  and  contains   them   all 
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without  any  internal  contradiction.  Further  consideration 
of  the  geaeial  nature  of  experience  would  probablf  lead  to 
the  further  assertion  that  the  Absolute  itself  not  only  contains 
the  contents  of  experience,  but  is  itself  a  sentience,  awareness, 
or  experiencing.  For  the  contents  of  experience  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  existence  except  as  contents  of  experience — that 
ia,  as  elements  or  aspects  in  a  consciousness  of  some  idnd  or 
other.  But  beyond  this  you  could  scarcely  go  in  any  accoont 
of  the  Absolute  without  passing  &om  the  consideration  of  the 
formal  characteristics  of  experience  to  the  examination  of  its 
contents,  which  is  the  business,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
various  empirical  sciences,  and  in  the  next  of  the  applied 
metaphysics  which  is  based  upon  the  critical  examination  of 
the  assumptions  and  results  of  those  sciences. 

Hence  it  might  well  be  that  a  conception  of  the  world- 
system  against  which  no  exception  could  be  taken  upon 
grounds  of  general  metaphysics  might  be  entirely  inadequate 
as  a  description  of  the  God  or  Absolute  of  the  religious 
experience.  This  would  be  the  case  with  any  Extern  of 
philosophy  in  which  the  metaphysical  Absolute,  thot^h 
conceived  of  as  a  single  all-embracing  system  fully  satisfying 
our  speculative  demand  for  logical  coherence,  was  r^arded  as 
not  satisiying  our  ethical  demand  for  a  really  existing  object 
adequately  realising  our  ideals  of  practical  and  emotional 
perfection.*  On  any  consistent  theory  of  pessimism  there 
would  seem  to  be  such  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  desire 
of  the  heart  and  the  knowledge  of  the  head ;  and  thus  no 
ai^ument  for  the  existence  of  such  an  Absolute  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  truth '  of  pessimism  would  amount  to  a 
proof  of  the  being  of  God — that  is,  of  the  existence  of  an 
Absolute  which,  as  answering  oui  ethical  demand  for  felt 
perfection,  forms  an  adequate  centre  for  the  religious 
emotioua 

When  we  speak,  then,  in  the  present  context  of  the  proofs 

'  B;  "emotionsl  perfection"  I  mean  entire  and  complete  Htisfactioa  of  desire, 
resJisatiOD  of  judgmenta  of  approbation,  eic  I  uu  the  perhaps  awkward  tzprvuioa 
in  order  to  avoid  tbe  ambignitiea  connected  with  the  mach  ■bused  pbraae  "wtonl 

*  /.c,  the  final  truth  of  pegsimlam,  as  the  last  word  about  the  relation  ot  man 
and  human  aspirations  to  the  real.  I  a7  nothing  against  the  relattn  tmth  ot 
pessimiam  r^arded  simply  as  <nu  aspect  of  the  facts  of  life — only  against  its  claim 
to  hare  ttkea  account  of  Uie  whole. 
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of  the  being  of  God,  it  muet  be  understood  that  we  mean  such 
proofs  only  as,  if  accepted,  would  establish  the  existence  of  an 
Absolute  of  a  kind  adequate  to  our  highest  ethical  ideas — a 
real  centre  and  sum  not  merely  of  formal  or  logical  but  alflo 
of  emotional  perfection.  The  question  then  is.  In  what  sense 
does  the  existence  of  such  an  Absolute  admit  or  require  proof  t 
To  this  question  there  seems  to  be  only  one  consistent  and 
intelligible  answer.  The  only  "  proof  of  the  being  of  God " 
which  is  really  necessaiy  or  admissible  is  the  existence  of  the 
religious  experience  itself  as  an  important  element  or  aspect 
within  the  concrete  whole  of  human  life  and  experience.  The 
true  answer  to  the  sceptic  who  denies  that  the  reality  of 
things  presents  any  aspect  corresponding  to  the  characteristic 
ideas  of  religion  is  provided  by  the  regularity  and  permanence 
with  which  the  religious  side  of  life  and  the  religious  experience 
assert  themselves  as  ineradicable  elements  in  human  nature. 

A  proof  that  the  object  of  religious  worship  exists  is,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  as  impossible,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  as  a  proof  that  colour  or  extension,  or  right  and  wrong, 
or  any  other  characteristic  aspect  of  human  experience,  is  "  real." 
Just  as  our  colour  experiences  or  our  ethical  experiences  are 
themselves  the  only  available  or  necessary  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  colour  or  of  ethical  aspirations  as  features  of  the 
concrete  world-system,  so  the  religious  experience  itself  is  the 
only  evidence  which  is  forthcoming  or  desirable  for  the 
qualiScstion  of  the  experienced  system  by  the  attributes  in 
virtue  of  which  it  is  felt  to  be  a  suitable  object  for  religious 
devotion.  This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  every  and  any 
fancy  of  every  and  any  individual  may  at  once  be  asserted 
to  be  objectively  valid  with  respect  to  the  real  world-system, 
but  only  that  no  abiding  and  universal  aspect  of  human 
experience  taken  as  a  whole  can  be  airily  dismissed  by  the 
mett^hysician  as  resting  upon  mere  illusion.  In  one  form 
or  another  the  religious  attitude  towards  the  world-system 
seems  as  inseparable  &om  a  fully  developed  intelligent  human 
experience  as  the  ethical  or  the  scientific,  and  this  is,  of  itself, 
sufBcient  evidence  that,  whatever  may  be  the  accretions  with 
which  it  is  overlaid  and  disfigured  in  its  various  transitory 
guises,  the  religious  experience  in  its  permanent  essence  is  an 
inseparable  element  in  a  comprehensive  htunan  experience  of 
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the  world.  And  thia  ia  all  that  cao  be  said  of  the  scientific 
or  any  other  aspect  of  the  world  of  experience. 

In  this  sense  the  "oDtological  proof"  seems  valid  and 
irrefragable :  How  indeed,  ma;  we  ask,  could  we  understand 
the  production  b;  nature  of  a  race  of  beings  inevitably  doomed 
to  believe  about  the  world  things  which  they  themselves 
know,  on  mature  reflection,  to  be  utterly  and  radically  false  I 
Such  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  nature  of  man  as 
experience  and  the  nature  of  the  world  as  that  which  he 
experiences,  is  not  only  unthinkable  in  itself,  but,  even  if 
thinkable,  might  with  equal  reason  be  supposed  to  extend  to 
the  scientific  as  well  as  to  the  religious  aspect  of  human 
experience.  The  true  inference  irom  the  premisses  of  those 
who  contend  that  the  religious  experience  may  be  at  once 
an  essential  feature  of  human  experience,  and  yet  radically 
folse  and  baseless  as  an  apprehension  of  reality,  is  not  that 
some  other  aspect  of  human  experience,  e.g.  the  experiences 
upon  which  the  mechanical  theory  of  nature  is  formed,  is 
valid  through  and  through  as  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
reality,  but  that  all  sides  and  aspects  of  our  experience  are 
alike  suspect.  "What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  of  religion  is  no 
less  sauce  for  the  gander  of  mechanical  physical  scienca 

The  "  ontological  proof,"  then,  seems  sound  and  valid  in 
the  sense  just  explained — i.e.  in  the  sense  that  the  claim  of 
religion  to  represent  an  integral  element  in  a  full  human 
experience  of  the  world  is  justified  by  an  appeal  to  the  foots 
of  life.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as 
we  have  so  often  insisted,  the  religious  experience  is  in 
principle  an  immediate  apprehension,  not  a  reflective  knowing, 
much  less  a  fully  thought-out  and  critical  theory  about 
reality.  Hence,  if  the  "  ontological  proof "  were  used,  as  it 
commonly  has  been,  to  vindicate  not  merely  the  right  of  the 
religious  experience  to  rank  as  an  indispensable  aspect  in  foil 
human  experience,  but  the  right  of  some  particular  theological 
theory  about  the  nature  of  the  object  of  religious  emotions  to 
be  adopted  as  true  without  further  inqtiiry,  the  "ontological" 
ailment  would  be  abused  for  illegitimate  purposea  Tbe 
ontological  proof,  rightly  understood,  establishes  not  so  much 
the  existence  of  "  GoA  "  as  the  existence  of  the  "  divine,"  as 
zn  aspect  of  the  world  system.     Whether  the  "  divine  "  aod 
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"  perfect "  iB  to  be  r^arded  as  "  personal "  or  not,  whether  it 
is  immanent  in  the  perpetual  universe,  or,  ae  Aristotle  tai^ht, 
"  separate,"  whether  moral  predicates  can  properly  be  ascribed 
to  it  in  the  same  sense  in  which  thej  are  ascribed  to  members 
of  haman  society,  whether  the  experience  of  the  "  divine " 
given  in  religion  is  the  highest  and  most  coherent  experience 
possible  to  man,  or  is  itself  in  turn  transcended  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  philosopher,  precisely  as  it  transcends  the  merely 
ethical  experience, — all  these  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  any  short  and  easy  "  ontological "  method,  but 
only,  if  at  aU,  by  careful  analysis  of  the  concrete  contents 
of  experience. 

One  very  common  abuse  of  the  "  ontological "  and  the 
other  "  proofe  of  the  being  of  God  "  calls  perhaps  for  special 
mention  here.  It  is  important  to  insist  that  the  religious 
experience  itself  is  not  only  the  sufficient  but  the  necessary 
and  only  "  proof "  of  its  own  reality.  If  by  a  "  proof  of  the 
being  of  God"  you  mean  a  proof  of  a  kind  competent  Uy 
eonvincs  a  man  who  is  personally  an  absolute  stranger  to  the 
religious  experience  of  the  validity  of  that  experience,  there 
never  was  and  there  never  can  be  any  such  proof.  To  convince 
a  man  who,  like  not  a  few  of  our  contemporaries,  is  personally 
devoid  of  religious  aspirationa  and  emotions  that  there  is  "  a 
God,"  would  be  like  trying  to  convince  a  being  devoid  of  the 
experiences  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  that  there  is  a 
diflerence  between  right  and  wrong,  or  a  stone-deaf  man  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  harmony  and  discord.  In  the 
absence  of  the  individual  religious  experience  a  man  might 
conceivably  be  satisfied  by  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
a  metaphysical  Absolute  or  of  a  theological  "  Creator  of  the 
world ; "  but  a  mere  "  Absolute  "  or  a  mere  "  Creator  "  is,  as 
we  have  said,  something  very  different  from  what  religion 
means  by  "  God."  That  the  Absolute  or  Creator,  or  whatever 
else  one  may  on  other  grounds  believe  in  as  the  ultimate 
reality  for  scientific  thought,  is  also  "  God,"  we  can  only  show 
by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  it  does,  in  the  religious  experi- 
encea  of  mankind,  fill  the  place  which  the  merely  "  ethical " 
and  therefore  unrealisable  ideal  left  empty.  It  is  only  in 
the  religious  experience  itself  that  we  take  the  step  which 
bridges  over   the   gulf  between    the  "  Absolute "  or   "  First 
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<^auBe  "  of  scientifc  speculation  and  the  "  God "  of  practical 
religion. 

But  it  has  too  often  been  the  fate  of  the  "  proob  of  the 
being  of  God "  to  be  need  aa  evidence  to  ahow  that  the 
"  Absolute  "  is  "  God  "  outside  the  religious  eiperienca  Not 
only  have  they  been  regarded  as  competent  to  prove  the 
-existence  of  God  to  an  unreligious  world,  but  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  some  readers  at  least  will  not  assert  that  the 
whole  of  the  present  section  has  been  an  ignoraiio  denchi, 
and  that  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  God  is  really  the 
question,  which  we  have  hitherto  evaded,  of  the  independent 
reality  of  the  objects  of  the  religious  experience  outside  that 
experience. 

What  I  want  to  know,  I  can  imagine  a  reader  exclaim- 
ing, is  whether  God,  as  I  take  Him  to  be,  exists  outside 
and  independently  of  my  thinking  about  Him,  or  whether 
He  is  only  an  "idea  in  my  bead."  Now  this  demand 
for  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  religious  devo- 
tion outside  the  religious  experience  itself,  is  exactly  on 
a  par  with  the  similar  demand  for  the  independent  existence 
of  the  objects  of  other  forms  of  experience.  To  ask  whether 
God  as  such  has  an  independent  existence,  apart  from  my 
thoi^bt  about  Him  and  my  worship  of  Him,  is  to  raise  the 
very  question  which  the  ordinary  philosophic  realist  raises 
when  he  asks  indignantly  whether  things  in  the  physical 
world  exist  when  I  am  not  perceiving  them  or  not.  And 
in  both  cases  the  question  is  so  ambiguously  worded  that, 
without  further  definition  of  its  meaning,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  single  answer  to  it.  Hence  I  must  be  pardoned  if, 
with  no  desire  to  equivocate  or  to  split  hairs,  I  am  forced  to 
draw  a  distinction  before  I  can  explain  my  attitude  to  the 
question  at  issue. 

The  question,  "  Does  God  exist  independently  of  my 
thinking,  or  is  He  only  an  idea  in  my  head  7 "  m^ht  mean 
(a)  Are  the  contents  of  my  religious  experience  mere  subjective 
fancies  personal  and  peculiar  to  myself,  or  have  they  universal 
and  objective  validity  as  expressing  the  experience  not  merely 
of  myself  but  of  all  rel^ooaly-minded  persons  ?  In  just  the 
same  way  we  may  interpret  the  question  as  to  the  objective 
reality  of  any  experience-content  whatever  to  mean,  "  Would 
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this  content  form  part  of  the  experience  of  others  uTider  the 
conditiont  in  which  I  believe  myself  to  be  experiencing  it  ? " 
To  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  is  to  assert  that 
the  experience,  or  rather  the  judgment  in  which  the  experience 
is  expressed,  has  objective  validity  for  all  men  or  all  normal 
men ;  i.e.  that  the  conditions  of  its  being  an  experience- 
content  do  not  include  any  unrecognised  psycho -physical 
idiosyncrasy  in  virtue  of  which  I  am  diSerently  constituted 
&om  other  men ;  to  answer  it  in  the  negative  is  virtually  to 
admit  the  presence,  among  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
experience  depends,  of  psycho-physical  peculiarities  (e.g.  colour- 
blindness, clairvoyance,  etc.)  which  are  special  to  myself,  or, 
at  any  rate,  are  not  shared  by  any  but  the  abnormal  few. 

Novf,  clearly,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  whether 
or  not  my  religious  experiences,  and  the  propositions  in  which 
they  are  formulated,  have  objective  reality  in  this  sense  of  the 
word.  And  clearly  again  our  answer  to  the  question,  even 
when  defined  in  this  way,  must  be  at  once  Yes  and  Ko. 
Manifestly,  in  so  far  as  my  religious  experience  embodies 
the  true  essential  features  of  the  religious  life  of  humanity, 
undistorted  by  accidental  accretions  and  excrescences,  there 
will  be  an  identical  element  of  content  in  my  experiences 
and  those  of  others.  On  the  other  band,  not  only  must  the 
experiences  of  any  individual  present  this  identical  element 
in  connection  with  other  elements  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
derived  &om  the  special  circumstances  of  original  psycho- 
physical structure,  social  environment,  early  training,  etc,  but 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  experiences  of  the  supremely 
religious  person  must,  like  the  experiences  of  every  genius, 
contain  much  that  transcends  the  experience  of  the  ordinary 
man  and  is  incommunicable  to  him. 

Ultimately,  then,  the  only  test  whether  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  the  religious  as  of  any  other  experience  of 
an  individual  have  objective  validity,  in  the  sense  above 
explained,  or  are  merely  subjective,  must  be  whether  or  not, 
eo  far  as  they  can  be  made  accessible  to  others,  they  are 
found  by  the  normal  man  of  piety  to  tally  with  and  absorb 
into  themselves,  or  to  contradict  the  principal  features  of 
his  own  religious  experience.  Thus  the  rehgious  ei^peri- 
enees  of  a  Christ  or  a  Paul  must,  we  may  all  believe,  have 
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been  of  a  kind  as  unintelligible  to  ordioaiy  men  as  the 
experiences  in  which  philosophical  truths  dawned  upon  Plato 
or  dramatic  or  musical  compoeitions  upon  Shakespeare  and 
Mozart.  But  where  we  can  follow  what  Christ  and  Paul 
have  told  us  of  the  workings  of  their  own  minds,  we  can  to 
some  extent  see  that  the  thoughts  which  formed  the  content 
of  their  to  us  unimaginable  experiences  tally  with  our  own 
experience,  which  they  illumine  and  transform  and  free  from 
contradictions  without  abolishing  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experiences  of  the  vulgar  religioua 
&natic,  if  taken  as  an  adequate  apprehension  of  reality,  would 
contradict  and  abolish  without  illuminating  or  transcending 
the  religious  experiences  of  the  normal  man  of  piety.  Hence, 
with  certain  modifications,  our  answer  to  the  question  whether 
the  religious  experience  haa  objective  validity,  in  the  senae 
now  under  consideTation,  must  be  given  afBnnatively  so  far 
as  the  abiding  and  essential  features  of  that  experience  are 
concerned,  while  the  peculiar  forms  it  takes  in  individuals, 
conditioned  as  they  are  by  the  peculiarities  of  external  en- 
vironment and  personal  idioayneraey,  must  be  pronounced  of 
mere  subjective  worth.  To  this  latter  point  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  return. 

(fr)  But  the  question,  "Does  God  exist  independently  of 
and  outside  our  thought  of  Him  1 "  often  means,  "  Does  God 
exist,  as  God,  entirely  outside  the  religious  experience  of 
mankind  ? "  and  in  this  sense  must,  as  I  take  it,  meet  with  a 
decided  negative.  The  question,  so  interpreted,  is  indeed  onl^ 
a  special  case  of  the  more  general  question, "  Is  anything  what 
it  is  known  as  being,  outside  the  experience  in  which  it  is  so 
known  ? "  To  answer  this  question  fully  would  take  us  much 
deeper  into  metaphysical  controversy  than  we  can  reasonably 
desire  to  go  in  a  work  of  which  metaphysics  is  neither  the 
only  nor  the  principal  subject,  but  we  must,  at  any  rate, 
briefly  indicate  the  conclusionB  which  would  naturally  foUov 
from  the  view  which  has  been  enunciated  in  our  opening 
chapter  as  to  the  scope  and  the  methods  of  metaphysics. 

If  our  original  conception  of  the  metaphysical  problem  was 
a  correct  one,  it  is  clear  that  metaphysics  can  never  reveal  to 
us  any  existence  entirely  beyond  or  entirely  independent  of 
an  experience  in  which  it  forms  an  inseparable  aspecL     A» 
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we  have  indicated  already,  the  whole  problem  of  metaphysics 
is  to  construct  a  description  of  the  world  of  experience  which 
shall  answer  to  our  ideal  of  "  pore  "  experience — that  is,  shall 
contain  no  single  element  which  cannot  be  completely  described 
in  terms  of  experienced  fact.  Just  in  so  far  as  metaphysics 
or  any  other  branch  of  science  departs  from  this  ideal,  and 
employs  in  its  theories  concepts  which  cannot  be  resolved  into 
descriptions  of  experienced  tact,  it  ceases  to  be  fully  and 
completely  true  and  becomes  infected  to  an  unknown  degree 
with  errors  and  false  assumptions,  which  it  is  the  work  of 
scientific  pn^^ss  to  remove.  Thus,  as  against  certain  forms 
of  philosophic  Bealism,  we  feel  bound  to  maintain  that 
metaphysics  is  incapable  of  ever  transcending  that  reference 
to  actual  or  possible  experience  which  is  involved  in  every 
assertion  about  existence.  What  is  means  for  us,  as  for  the 
plain  man,  what  is  or  what  would,  under  definitely  known 
conditions,  be  experienced  by  a  consciousness,  and  wherever 
we  find  science  and  philosophy  apparently  transcending  these 
limits,  and  informing  us  of  the  existence  of  objects  which, 
from  their  nature,  cannot  as  such  be  contents  of  any  experi- 
ence, we  expect  to  detect  the  presence  in  scientific  theory 
of  "symbolic"  and  unreal  concepts.' 

We  maintain,  then,  that  taking  existence  in  the  full  and 
proper  sense  of  the  terms,  nothing  ever  is,  outside  the  concrete 
experience  in  which  it  is  an  ingredient,  what  it  is  within  that 
experience.  The  utmost  reality  that  can  be  conceded  to  any 
object  of  experience  outside  the  experience  in  which  it  is 
known,  is  the  reality  of  certain  conditions  which,  with  the 

'  Uoch  coDfouOD  hu  bean  unsed  by  f*i1ur«  to  observe  that  "  exutance "  il,  u 
^riatotle  long  «go  taaght,  in  ambiguous  term.  It  bw  been  thoaght,  for  instance,  > 
■offident  rafntation  of  Berkeley  to  vociferate  tbit  tbe  clialrs  and  tablea  in  my  room 
ii  not  ceaae  to  "  erirt  "  if  I  go  oat  and  lock  the  door  on  the  ootaide.  Bnt  the  real 
qnotion  at  issne  is  of  course  not  vhether  tbe  chairs  and  tables,  in  >omt  >mw  or  oHer, 
conUoae  to  exist,  bnt  whether  they  retain  their  existence  a>  chain  and  t^Att.  An 
intdUgent  Berlieleyan  wonW  of  course  admit  that  the  furuiture  of  his  room  coDtiDoes 
to  exist  in  bis  absence,  bat  would  at  the  same  time  insist  that,  since  their  existence 
<u  chain  and  iaHa  implies  presence  to  a  bumas  orgauism,  they  are,  in  the  absence 
<Ji  a  human  percipient  oi  ttome  similar  subject  of  experience,  resolved  into  their,  to  us, 
nnknown  conditions,  which,  when  the  presence  of  a  suitable  percipient  is  added, 
Kengiau  the  perceived  chairs  and  tablet  In  Lelbnltian  phraseology  the  chain  and 
tablee  might  be  called  jiAenOTnemi  bent /undata.  They  are,  that  is,  no  mere  illnsions, 
tlley  have  an  existenee  outside  our  Snite  perception,  but  cot  an  independent  eiistanca 
^ehaiTM  aad  tabUe.  You  may  of  course  say,  if  jrau  like,  "this  u  a  chair,"  meaclDg 
"this,  under  the  condition  that  a  human  percipient  is  present,  is  perceived  u  ■ 
«>alr,"but  in  that  case,  aa  H.  ComeUui  has  well  insisted,  you  are  nting  "exiit^uw" 
■I'  a  secondary  and  derivatiTe,  not  in  its  fall  aud  priniary  sense. 

2o 
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addition  of  the  further  condition  of  certain  psycholc^cal 
dispositions  in  the  percipient,  will  yield  the  experience  of  the 
object  in  question.  And  by  the  reality  of  these  "  conditions " 
we  mnst  once  more  mean,  unless  we  are  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  words,  their  presence  as  an  ingredient  in  some  other 
experience.  We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  that  of  "  existence," 
in  any  full  sense  of  the  word,  we  can  fomi  no  notion  whatever 
except  as  forming  the  content  of  an  experience.  As  Mr. 
Bradley  puts  it,  "  being  "  is  indissolubly  one  with  "  sentience." 
That  this  truth  is  so  frequently  denied  by  realists  and 
misconceived  by  idealists '  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  general  prevalence  of  a  most  unfortunate  error  in  philo- 
sophical order.  If,  instead  of  treating  experience  as  a  kind  of 
knowing,  metaphysicians  hod  treated  knowing  as  a  kind  of 
experience,  it  would  have  been*  less  easy  to  mistake  the  mere 
symbols  of  inadequate  conceptual  thought  for  tranacendently 
real  things  existing  outside  of,  and  independently  of,  the 
experience  in  which  they  are  thought  of. 

Turning  from  these  generalities  to  the  special  question  of 
the  "  existence  of  God,"  we  mnst  then  dismiss  the  demand  for 
a  proof  that  God  as  God  exists  outside  the  religious  experience 
as  based  upon  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  meaning  of 
existence  and  its  relation  to  experience.  Apart  from  the  felt 
reality  of  the  religious  life  as  a  permanent  aspect  of  human 
experience,  God,  we  are  driven  to  say,  would  be  not  God  but 
a  merely  logical  or  metaphysical  Absolute  or  system.  It  is 
only  in  our  own  recognition  of  the  Absolute  as  being  the 
actually  existing  realisation  of  our  ethical  ideals,  and  the 
perfecting  of  our  moral  shortcomings  and  limitations,  that  the 
Absolute  becomes  what  we  mean  by  "  God."  "  God  "  is,  in 
fact,  we  may  fairly  say,  a  relative  term,  and  implies,  as  a  part 
of  its  meaning,  a  certain  relation  to  human  aspirations  and 
human  affections.  Until  the  Absolute  enters  upon  that 
relation  to  human  or  other  similarly  limited  experiences  it 
is  not  as  yet,  except  as  a  secondary  and  derivative  sense,  actually 

'  At  !«wt  I  HBver  rend  the  writings  of  what  mfty  be  called  the  "orthodoi" 
Aiiglo-HigBliui  school  without  B  certain  suspiuioB  that  tbs  writen  are  unconKUxuif 
at  one  with  cerUin  realists  OQ  this  point.  Prorsssor  Green,  for  instance,  oertalnly 
seems  to  assume  that  the/ui/  nality  of  the  phyuical  world  is  something  which  Uk 
mechanical  philosopher  can  conatruct  bj  "  thought,"  bat  wUcb  from  11*  tttj  nctVR 
could  never  be  the  object  ot  direct  parceptiou. 
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God ;  and  when  it  is  said  that  only  the  Absolute  is  fully  and 
truly  God,  the  meaning  is  that  only  the  Absolute  can 
perroaneutly  stand  the  strain  of  occupying  the  place  of  God 
in  that  relation  to  human  experiences  without  breaking  down 
uadet  it. 

But  for  this  inability  of  minor  objects  of  devotion  to 
afford  lasting  religious  emotion  to  mankind  in  general,  it 
would  be  perfectly  reasonable  to  maintain  that  there  are  as 
many  "  Gods "  as  there  are  objects  which  are  rec(^ised  as 
supremely  perfect  by  human  individuals.  What  we  mean, 
however,  by  calling  religious  devotion  to  these  lesser  "  Gods  " 
idolatry  is  that  (a)  they  are  capable  of  serving  as  "Gods" 
only  for  an  individual  or  for  a  small  number  of  individuals, 
not  for  mankind  in  general  without  respect  of  age,  sex,  or 
nation,  and  that  (6)  they  rarely  prove  permanently  adequate 
to  xetain  their  religious  devotion  even  on  an  individual.  The 
man  who  makes  an  "  idol "  of  his  mistress,  his  friend,  or  even 
his  country,  is  commonly  disillusioned  before  he  dies. 

We  may  even  say  then  that,  in  a  sense,  the  religious 
experience  must  be  regarded  as  adding  an  important  element 
to  the  life  not  only  of  man,  but  also  of  the  Absolute  itself  If 
man  is  not  fully  man  until  he  has  learned  to  worship,  God  too 
is  not  fully  God  until  man  has  learned  to  worship  Him.  It  is 
only  in  the  experience  In  which  each  member  of  the  antithesis 
is  fully  interpenetrate  and  saturate  with  the  other,  that  both 
God  and  man  can  be  said  to  have  their  full  concrete  existence. 
And  we  might  therefore,  not  without  reason,  write  an  imaginary 
history  of  the  religious  experience  in  its  various  phases  of 
development,  from  either  standpoint— that  of  God  or  that  of 
man.  From  the  standpoint  of  man  that  development  would, 
of  course,  take  the  appearance  of  a  gradual  approximation  to 
the  true  apprehension  of  the  full  character  of  the  Absolute. 
This  character  would,  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  history,  of 
course  be  taken  as  given  once  for  all,  and  each  stage  in  the 
progressive  evolution  of  an  intelligent  and  ethicfd  religion 
would  be  regarded  as  a  further  advance  towards  a  worthy  view 
of  a  pre-existing  divine  nature.  But  the  story  might,  with 
equal  justification,  be  told  from  the  divine  side  as  a  narrative 
of  progressive  self-revelation.  In  this  version  of  the  tale  it 
would  be  the  pathological  constitution  of  man  that  would  be 
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taken  at  the  outset  as  given,  and  the  various  stages  of  religious 
development  would  thus  assume  the  appearance  of  ste^  in 
the  "  evolution  of  Giod,"  from  an  earliest  beginning  as  mere 
brute  force  or  power  over  a  reatrieted  part  of  nature  to  his 
culmination  in  the  ideal  of  ethical  perfection. 

But,  though  either  standpoint  might  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  the  story  neither  would  really  express  the  fall 
truth.  The  fact  which  such  narratives  partially  represent  is 
the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  consciouanees  in  a 
single  concrete  experience.  The  moment  we  abstract  &om 
this  complete  union  and  attempt  to  treat  God  and  man  as 
two  independent  realities  external  to  each  other,  and  needing 
to  be  brought  into  relation  with  one  another,  we  have  deserted 
the  clear  light  of  experience  and  philosophy  for  the  half  lights 
and  coloured  shadows  of  theosopbic  superstition.'  The  truth 
would  be  to  say  that,  as  a  function  of  the  perfect  Absolute, 
the  divine-human  consciousness,  like  every  other  function  of 
the  Absolute,  is  always  and  permanently  perfect,  and  capable 
neither  of  evolution  nor  of  progress;  as  a  process  in  tdnte, 
like  every  other  such  process,  the  divine-human  consciouBnees 
passes  through  an  evolution  which  may,  with  equal  accuracy 
and  with  equal  inaccuracy,  be  called  the  evolution  either  of 
its  divine  or  of  its  human  side.  In  this  sense,  and  in  this 
sense  only,  can  we  talk  with  tbeosophical  philosophers  like 
Schelling  (in  his  later  years)  of  the  "  evolution  of  God." 

We  must,  of  coiarse,  take  care  to  remember  that  any  such 
"  evolution,"  besides  belonging  to  the  divine-human  conscioas- 
ness  only  in  its  character  of  a  process  in  time  and  not  in  its 
quality  or  nature  as  a  function  of  the  perfect  Absolute,  is  also 
purely  relative  to  the  development  of  life  and  iutelligence  on 
our  planet.  We  have  no  warrant  for  speaking  of  a  general 
"  evolution  "  of  the  religious  experience  all  over  the  universe, 
since,  for  all  we  know,  there  may  from  the  very  first  have 
been  intelligent  beings  whose  experience  of  the  divine  was 
all  and  more  than  all  man's  has  in  the  course  of  centuries 
come  to  be. 

These  reflections  lead  us  to  make  some  very  brief  remarks 
upon  a  topic  closely  connected  with  that  which  we  have  just 
been  discussing — the  relation  of  "  faith  "  to  "  reason."  Our 
.    '  Ct  Bridle;,  Frincifia  tif  Logic,  p.  VI. 
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ineistence  upon  the  absence  of  any  other  proof  of  the  existence 
of   God  than  that  afforded  by  the  religious  experience  itself 
naturally  leads  to  the  question  what  is  the  relation  between 
that    experience  and  our  scientific  knowledge?     In  denying 
that    there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  God  which  would  afTord  couviction  to  a  logically 
minded  man  dsToid  of  all  trace  of  the  religious  experience,  we 
have  clearly  up  to  a  certain  point  at  least  been  occupying 
cotujnon  ground  with  those  who  assert  that  "  religious  faith  " 
is    something   other  than  scientific   knowledge,  and   that   we 
might    apprehend    by   "  faith "    objects    of    which    scientific 
knowledge  is  not  aware.     For  fear  that  such  a  position  might 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  religious  "  faith  "  is  justified  in 
freely   assuming  the    truth  of  irrational  or   unmeaniug  pro- 
positions in  theology  we  must,  even  at  the  risk  of  prolixity, 
explain  more  fully  in  what  we  take  the  difference   between 
faith  and  reason   to  consist.     This  difference   has   only   too 
often   been    ruinonsly    misconceived   when    the   mistake    has 
been  made  of  treating  all  experiences  as  forms  of  knowledge 
or  thought  instead  of  treating  thought  and  knowledge  as 
forms  of  experience.    It  has,  for  instance,  sometimes  been  even 
maintained  that  we  may  be  assured  by  "  faith  "  of  that  which 
is  contradictory  of  knowledge  and  reason,  and  the  most  patently 
irrational  of  theological  dogmas  have   been   defended  by   an 
appeal  to  the  supposed  "  relativity  "  of  our  knowledge. 

I  shall  not  here  digress  into  a  superfiuous  onslaught  upon 
the  now  happily  defunct  fetish  of  "  relativity,"  but  shall 
content  myself  with  the  remark  that,  even  supposing  the 
doctrine  of  "  relativity "  in  the  sense  assumed  by  this  argu- 
ment to  be  true, — and  I  can  see  absolutely  no  reason  whatever 
for  making  the  supposition, — such  "  relativity  "  woidd  attach 
to  all  the  terms  by  which  human  beings  attempt  to  conceive 
the  world,  to  those  employed  by  theologians  in  stating  aud 
defending  the  doctrines  which  they  claim  to  have  received 
by  revelation  no  less  than  those  employed  by  philosophers 
who  more  modestly  confine  themselves  bo  the  analysis  of 
experience.  And,  even  were  it  not  so,  it  is  manifestly  illt^cal 
to  use  the  supposed  universal  "  relativity "  of  human  know- 
ledge as  an  argument  for  discrediting  any  particular  pieCe  of 
knowledge  as  compared  with  the  rest. 
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Were  all  017  koowledge  merely  "  relative,"  that  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a  remarkable  and  unfortimate  circumstance,  but  it 
would  not  absolve  me  &om  the  intellectual  and  moral  duty  of 
making  the  best  of  such  "  relative  "  information  aa  I  posaesE. 
What,  for  inatance,  could  be  more  illogical  or  more  immoral 
than  to  treat  such  relative  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  things 
as  experience  affords  me  as  trustworthy  in  all  other  cases,  bui 
to  distrust  experience  just  at  the  point  where  it  informs  ne 
that  bread  and  wine  which  a  priest  has  consecrated  ronain 
just  what  they  were  before  ?  If  "  relative "  knowledge  is 
good  enough  to  warrant  me  in  trusting  my  senses  in  other 
cases,  it  should  be  equally  valid  here ;  if  it  breaks  down  here, 
it  ia  not  entitled  to  credit  anywhere. 

It  is  perhaps  a,  more  common  contention  that  faitb, 
though  not  "  contrary  to,"  may  be  "  above "  reason.  Now 
if  this  means  that  faith  may  be  appealed  to  as  an  authority 
for  propositions  which  are,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  in 
conflict  with  reason,  it  is  simply  the  statement  we  have  just 
criticised  repeated  in  less  paradoxical  language.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  sense  in  which  the  statement  that  faith,  though  not 
contrary  to  reason,  transcends  reason,  may  fairly  be  maintained. 
It  seems  to  me  to  contain  an  important  element  of  truth — an 
element  which  I  shall  in  what  follows  attempt  to  particulariBe. 

The  most  important  difference  between  "  faitb "  and 
"  reason "  seems  to  be  that  "  reason,"  in  the  sense  intended 
in  the  popular  antithesis,  is  a  form  of  knowledge,  but  "  faitb  " 
is  not.  "  Faith,"  if  by  faith  we  mean  the  cbaracteriatically 
religious  experience,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  is  a  form  of 
direct  and  immediate  apprehension,  and  should  in  this  respect 
be  compared  rather  with  perception  than  with  any  conceptual 
form  of  consciousness.  "  Reason,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 
always  reBective,  critical  of  and  systematiaing  the  material 
which  is  supplied  to  it  by  the  various  forms  of  immediate 
apprehension,  such  as  perception,  lesthetic  enjoyment,  and 
moral  or  religious  intuition.  It  is  not  only  religion  but 
every  form  of  direct  apprehension  of  which  we  ought  to  say 
that  they  contain  something  "  beyond  "  reason.  For  none  of 
our  experiences  of  direct  apprehension  of  reality  are  ever  fully 
and  adequately  embodied  in  the  reflective  and  critical  state- 
ments of  reasoned  theoiy. 
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In  perception  of  the  material  world,  in  the  apprehenfiioii 
of  an  seethetic  content,  in  the  direct  consciousnesB  of  moral 
obligation,  as  well  as  in  the  experiences  of  religion,  there  is 
always  more  present  than  can  be  taken  up  into  the  theoretical 
accounts  of  these  experiences  with  which  reason  deals.  In 
taking  its  material  at  second-hand  for  the  purpose  of  working 
it  ap  into  the  form  of  general  theoretical  propoeitions,  reason 
has  always  to  simplify  that  material  by  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious abstraction  and  selection.  In  this  way  reason  and 
theory  always  toil  loii^o  intervallo  after  direct  and  immediate 
apprehension  of  reality.  It  is  the  cardinal  atn  of  the  H^lian 
philoeophy  to  disr^u-d  or  deny  tbis  dependence  of  reason 
upon  a  material  originally  auppUed  by  more  concrete  forms 
of  consciouBnesB,  and  to  treat  reason  as  though  it  were  itself 
directly  and  immediately  apprehensive  or  even  creative  of  its 
own  contents.  From  this  misconception  as  to  the  relation 
of  "  reason "  or  "  thought "  to  the  material  with  which  it 
deals,  it  is  easy  to  pass  to  the  further  error  of  supposing  the 
logical  eateries  by  the  aid  of  which  thought  syetematisea  its 
material  to  be  the  actual  concrete  contents  of  the  experienced 
world.' 

In  the  sense,  then,  that  "  faith,"  as  a  form  of  direct  and 
immediate  apprehension  of  a  certain  aspect  of  the  experienced 
world,  always  contains  more  than  the  systems  of  reasoned  and 
reflective  general  propositions  which  make  up  our  philosophical 
"  theories,"  faith  must  certainly  be  admitted  to  transcend 
reason.  There  is  much  more  in  the  religious  experiences  of 
the  pious  man  than  could  ever  be  got  within  the  compass  of 
a  "philoeophy  of  religion,"  just  as  there  is,  in  the  meanest 
and  dullest  man's  direct  perceptual  experience  of  the  natural 
world,  a  wealth  of  detail  and  colour  by  the  side  of  which  the 
most  complicated  and  elaborate  constructions  of  theoretical 
physics  seem  abstract  and  meagre,  or  again  as  there  is  always 
in  a  great  work  of  art  something  more  than  can  be  detected 
and  "  accounted  for  "  by  the  subtlest  testhetic  analysis. 

But  for  these  unexplored  remainders  our  interest,  whether 
in  art,  in  nature,  or  in  religion,  could  not  retain  its  character 

'  HaU  the  supposed  difficulties  of  "  IdMlimn  "  dimppeu  with  the  timple  re- 
eognltian  tbst  It  is  not  "thought"  but  "eiperieans"  i",  ui  Berkeley  would  have  sdd, 
"pereipere"  that  is  the  ultimate  niet*phyBic»l  rulitj. 
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penusnentlj,  as  we  see  it  does.  If  it  were  ever  posrable  tot 
ua  to  account  for  and  describe  b;  reference  to  a  combination 
of  genera]  laws  the  fvil  character  of  the  concrete  perceived 
phenomena  of  nature,  our  interest  in  watching  the  actual 
course  of  nature  would  be  gone.  If  we  could  fully  and 
completely  ascertain  every  relation  of  form  or  proportion 
which  contributes  to  our  enjoyment  of  a  picture  or  a  symphony, 
the  picture  and  the  symphony  would  tbeuceforth  become 
incapable  of  mimstenng  to  our  aesthetic  satisfaction.  And 
ao,  in  the  case  of  the  religious  experience,  if  we  could  reduce 
it  in  all  its  concrete  fuluess  and  individuality  to  a  series  of 
general  scientific  propositions,  our  interest  in  it  as  a  form 
of  direct  experience  would  be  gone. 

And,  in  the  case  of  any  particular  form  of  the  religious 
experience,  e.g.  the  ideas  and  emotions  awakened  by  the 
historical  influence  of  a  great  religious  genius,  to  have 
ascertained  with  exactitude  precisely  what  and  how  much  its 
philosophical  significance  is,  and  what  are  its  limitations  and 
defects,  is  to  have  already  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  intel- 
lectual development  at  which  that  religion  is  really  our 
religion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  one,  as  Benan  has  said, 
can  write  the  history  of  a  religion  unless  he  has  first  believed 
and  then  ceased  to  believe  in  it.  And  for  the  same  reason 
the  metaphysician,  in  the  moments  when  he  is  metaphysicising 
at  any  rate,  find  himself  precluded  from  reposing  absolute 
religious  faith  even  in  the  religious  systems  which  he  judges 
to  be  on  the  whole  the  truest.  In  criticising  and  evaluating 
a  religious  sjrstem  he  inevitably  sets  himself  so  far  above  it. 
It  is  just  because  no  religious  sys(em,  i.e.  no  body  of  reasoned 
and  reflective  conclusions  attained  by  reflection  at  second-hand 
upon  the  religious  experience,  can  succeed  in  exhausting  the 
full  contents  of  that  experience  as  it  is  directly  and  immedi- 
ately felt,  that  philosophic  and  scientific  criticism,  though 
fatal  to  religions,  leave  religion  as  such  untouched. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  note  what  is  not  properly 
involved  in  this  transcendency  of  faith  over  reason.  Faith,  if 
our  conception  of  the  case  be  correct,  transcends  reason  only 
as  every  form  of  direct  apprehension  of  reality  transcends  the 
second-band  theorising  of  reflective  thoi^ht  upon  itself.  It 
transcends  reason,  in  fact,  just  because  it  is  not,  like  reason,  a 
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form  of  "  knowing,"  but  is  a  form  of  "  experiencing,"  "  feeling," 
or  "  being."  We  have  seen  no  reason  to  assume  that  fiiith 
tTanscends  reason  in  the  further  sense  that  its  contents,  if 
they  could  be  exhaustively  reduced  to  systematic  conceptual 
form,  would  be  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  characteristics 
of  coherency  and  freedom  from  contradiction  which  are  the 
fundamental  and  the  only  postulates  of  reason. 

Our  view,  in  fact,  may  be  briefly  stated  thus.  In  so  far 
as  there  is  always  more  in  any  form  of  direct  and  immediate 
experience  than  can  be  adequately  represented  in  the  con- 
ceptual or  "  thought "  form,  all  experience  transcends  reason 
or  is  "ultra-rationaL"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far 
as  the  contents  of  direct  apprehension  are  progressively 
xefiected  upon  and  embodied  in  the  form  of  general  proposi- 
tions and  universal  concepts,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
tcnne  to  maintain  that  they  do  or  can  transcend  "  reason." 
There  may  well  always  be  something  more  to  know  in  the 
world  of  direct  experience  than  what  we  as  yet  know  about  it, 
but  to  assert  that  what  we  actually  know  about  it  is  "  beyond 
reason"  would,  if  it  meant  anything  at  all,  amount  to  saying 
that  one  and  the  same  proposition  is  adequate  knowledge  and 
is  self-contradictory. 

Hence,  though  religion  may  fairly  claim  to  be  "  above 
reason,"  theolc^  must  not.  For  the  propositions  of  theology 
belong  not  to  immediate  experience  but  to  second  -  hand 
reflection,  critical  and  analytical,  of  the  data  of  immediate 
experience.  Hence,  as  reflective  thought,  the  propositions  of 
theology  have  no  more  claim  than  the  propositions  of  geometry 
or  arithmetic  to  override  the  demand  of  the  human  intelli- 
gence for  the  subjection  of  everything  that  is  presented  to  it 
as  knowledge  to  the  fundamental  postulates  of  reason  as  ex- 
pressed, for  instance,  in  the  laws  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded 
Middla  Where  the  religious  experience  transcends  reason  it 
also,  and  for  the  same  reason,  transcends  theology.  Hence  we 
are  bound,  in  the  interests  of  intellectual  honesty,  to  reject 
the  claim  of  any  theological  systematisation  at  second-hand  of 
the  facts  or  alleged  facts  of  the  religious  experience  to  be 
more  exempt  from  philosophical  criticism  than  any  other 
pretended  branch  of  knowledge.  To  make  the  fact  that  the 
religious  experience  is  itself  something  far  more  than  a  mere 
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knowing  into  an  excuse  for  asserting  that  the  speculative 
doctriues  of  a  particular  theology  are  at  ooce  "  mysteries,"  i.e. 
fitatementB  apparently  irreconcilable  with  the  postnlates  of 
reason — and  "  truths,"  i.e.  pieces  of  adequate  knowledge,  is 
either  dishonest  or  stupid. 

The  case  would,  of  course,  be  different  if  it  was  admitted 
that  the  mysterious  character  of  these  doctrines  was  due 
merely  to  our  inability  to  form  any  but  inadequate  and 
"  symbolic "  conceptions  of  the  tacts  of  the  religious  experi- 
ence; but  to  make  this  admitision  would  be,  of  course,  to 
concede  that  these  doctrines,  where  they  are  "  mysteriea,"  are 
not  absolutely  true,  and,  if  they  could  be  stated  in  an 
absolutely  true  form,  would  cease  to  be  "  myateriea"  And 
though  the  language  of  theologians  occasionally  suggests  this 
interpretation  of  their  view  as  to  the  place  of  "  mystery "  in 
religion,  their  readiness  to  treat  any  open  recc^nition  of  the 
inevitable  element  of  falsehood  implied  in  the  existence  of  a 
"  mystery  "  as  heresy  strongly  suggests  that  they  may  use  the 
more  reasonable  forms  of  expression  from  failure  to  perceive 
the  nature  of  their  logical  implications. 

In  a  word,  faith  transcends  reason  because  faith  is  a  form 
of  direct  experience,  and  the  form  of  reason  or  "  knowing  "  is 
ultimately  inadequate  to  the  full  representation  of  experience. 
But  when  faith  is  made  the  starting-point  for  reasoned  refiec- 
tion  and  theory  about  experience  there  is  no  more  ground  for 
treatii^  the  propositions  at  which  we  arrive  by  the  process  of 
theological  reflection  as  "  above  reason  "  than  for  extending  the 
same  generosity  to  the  propositions  of  algebra  or  mechanics.  In 
fact,  if  we  retain  for  purposes  of  convenience  in  our  Bdigions- 
Philoaophie  concepts  and  propositions  involving  "mysteries" 
which  are  really  "  above  reason,"  we  ought,  as  in  the  simi- 
lar case  of  the  "  imaginary "  quantities  of  algebra,  or  the 
"imaginary  points"  of  geometry,  to  recognise  these  "mysteries" 
as  a  metaphorical  and  "symbolic,"  and  therefore  ultimately 
untrue,  representation  of  realities,  which  the  limitations  of  onr 
experience  do  not  enable  us  to  perceive  in  their  real  character.^ 

'  of  CDurne  faith  traoEcenda  feasoD  la  th«  lense  tfa&t  if  we  had  no  nligioiu 
experiencs  «a  could  Dot  urlTe  at  the  "knowledge  of  God"  b;  raaaoniDg  from 
experiecccB  of  a  diOarent  type.  Bat  equallj'  do«B  geometry  tramoeod  immcta,  in  the 
sanae  that  mere  thooglit  would  never  lead  to  a  knovledge  of  the  geomelrical 
properties  of  tbiuga  apnrt  from  the  direct  experienoe  of  space.     I  haTe  not  tnubled 
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So  much  then  by  way  of  answer  to  the  first  class  of 
objectors  to  our  attitude  towards  the  religious  experience. 
To  the  other  class  of  critics,  whom  we  supposed  to  object  to 
the  absence  from  our  description  of  the  data  before  us  of  the 
peculiar  theological  doctrines  of  any  special  religion,  we  can 
fortunately  reply,  after  the  foregoing  explanation,  with  much 
greater  brevity.  Our  reason  for  constructing  our  account  of 
the  religious  experience  in  independence  of  theology  will  now, 
we  hope,  be  patent.  It  is  simply  the  fact,  so  often  insisted 
upon  in  the  last  few  p^es,  that  theology  is  one  thing  and 
immediate  religious  experience  another.  Every  theolc^cal 
doctrine,  from  that  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity  upwards,  is 
not  a  direct  experience  of  what  is  immediately  experienced  in 
the  religious  life,  hut  a  theory  as  to  what  non-experienced 
(acta  may  be  inferred  from  the  experiences  of  that  life.  And, 
as  men's  inferences  from  the  immediate  experiences  of  religion 
are  usually  unconsciously  affected  by  the  importation  into 
their  analjrsia  of  those  experiences  of  vast  quantities  of 
irrelevant  pre -conceptions  derived  from  other  sources,  it 
constantly  comes  about  that  one  and  the  same  typical  form  of 
religioDfi  experience  is  found  in  connection  with  very  different 
or  even  bitterly  antagonistic  theological  beliefa 

A  pious  man,  whose  theological  creed  has  been,  as  is  most 
often  the  cai^e,  simply  accepted  from  society  around  him,  would 
probably  be  immensely  surprised  to  find  how  few  of  its  articles 
stand  in  any  perceivable  connection  with  his  actual  religious 
experiences,'  and  how  many  of  them  depend  for  any  assurance 
which  he  feels  as  to  their  truth  upon  entirely  non-religious 
coDsiderstions.  And  ne  should  therefore  get  an  altogether 
false  and  distorted  view  of  the  contents  of  the  religious 
experience  if   we   allowed   ourselves  to   include   in  the  facts 

to  ducim  the  relation  ot  rcuon  to  bith  vhea  ralth  U  andcrstood,  u  It  often  is,  u  * 
Di«rg  nmi'auu  to  beli«TC  historical  atatcmenta  as  to  mattara  of  luet,  ancb  aa,  e.ff^  tboie 
of  tha  Ooapels  aboat  the  birth  or  resorrection  of  Jeana,  upon  eTldeace  lew  cogent  tban 
tint  vbich  mnili)  l>e  accepted  in  anf  other  aimilar  caw  b;  the  man  of  science  or  the 
''islorian.  I  can  sea  noUiing  Mligioua  in  this  readiness  to  believe  a  statament  on 
loanfficient  evideoce,  and  I  am  sure  it  ia  imtnoraL  It  ii,  of  course,  no  part  of  nif 
ImslneM  to  eipreas  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  evidence,  in  the  instance  juat 
•paoiBed,  is  or  is  not  adequate. 

'  Tha  theolog;  of  Sheikh  Sa'di  has  tern  points  of  contact  with  that  of  ■  modam 
"angelical,  but  it  wonld  not  be  hard  to  select  from  the  Qnllatan  and  Bastan  mora 
thitn  one  eipreasion  of  religiouH  feeling  which  might  haie  been  panned  by  the  moat 
ferrent  of  avangelicali.  Cf.  the  Incident  In  the  mcaque  at  Baalbeo  ralated  in 
Onlilan  II.  10. 
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which  deniBDd  primary  analysis  any  of  the  munerouB  theories 
as  to  what  is  not  directly  experienced  by  which  men  have 
sought  to  explain  or  to  ailment  the  contents  of  their  actual 
aod  direct  experience.  The  first  precaution  to  be  taken  by  a 
philosophical  analyEos  based  like  our  own  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  description  of  facts  in  terms  of  "  pure  "  experience  as 
the  ideal  of  explanation,  must  manifestly  be  to  guard  against 
the  unconscious  perversion  of  our  data  by  the  inclusion  among 
the  primary  facts  of  theories  originally  b^otten  by  cooscions 
or  unconscious  reflection,  and  then  read  back  into  the  Gacts 
from  which  they  were  derived. 

Of  course,  in  a  complete  "  Philosophy  of  Eeligion  upon 
the  basis  of  Pure  Experience,"  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe, 
not  only  the  primary  facta  of  religious  experience,  but  the 
genesis  of  theological  beliefs  out  of  reflection  upon  those  facte 
either  alone  or  in  connection  with  others,  and  the  subsequent 
modifications  undergone  by  religious  experience  when  such 
beliefs  come  to  be  read  back  into  it.  But  for  the  purposes  of 
our  essay,  in  which  we  are  coneeraed  only  with  the  most 
essential  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the  religions 
experience  as  an  aspect  in  universal  human  life,  the  primary 
facte  are  the  all-important  things,  and  we  cannot  be  too  careful 
to  guard  against  the  introduction  into  our  account  of  them  of 
anything  secondary  or  "  parochial." 

And  further,  our  refusal  to  admit  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  any  theology  among  the  data  of  our  enquiry  will  receive  fresh 
justification  from  the  consideration  that  the  religious  experience 
as  it  actually  exists  in  the  individual  consciousness  is  itself 
something  individual,  unique,  and  incommunicable.  For  this 
reason,  useful  as  general  doctrinal  statements  may  be  as 
indicating  what  are  the  most  characteristic  features  of  religious 
experience  regarded  uuiversally,  no  theological  system  can  be 
an  adequate  representation  of  the  religious  experience  of  any 
individual  except  its  original  author,  even  within  the  hmits 
imposed  by  the  general  inadequacy  of  reflective  thought  to 
direct  experience.  In  order  that  theological  ideas  might 
correspond  as  adequately  as  it  is  possible  for  mere  ideas  ever 
to  correspond  to  direct  experience,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
every  man  to  make  his  theology  for  himself  And  this  is 
precisely  what  the  great   religious   mystics  of  all  ages  have 
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consciously  or  imconaciously  attempted  to  do.  Hence,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  H^igions-Philosophie,  theological  systems 
are  primarily  of  value  as  affordiDg  a  clue  to  the  personal 
experiences  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  originated  them,  or 
the  agee  of  which  they  ape  characteristic. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  for  instance,  is  perhaps  of  less 
value  to  Beligiom-Pkitosophie  as  a  metaphysical  speculation 
than  as  throwing  light  upon  the  mental  life  of  an  Athanasius 
and  of  the  age  and  profession  of  which  Athanasius  was  a  typical 
Eguie.  In  the  same  way  the  speculations  and  fancies  of  great 
heretical  mystics,  such  as  Blake  and  Swedenborg,  though  pre- 
sumably of  no  importance  to  the  theologian,  may  have  for  the 
philoeopber  the  same  kind  of  significance,  as  throwing  light 
upon  characteristic  phases  of  the  religious  experience,  as  the 
recognised  doctrines  of  orthodox  systems.  It  would  indeed  be 
ground  for  wonder  if  an  experience  so  conditioned  in  its  genesis 
and  growth  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  individual's 
position  and  constitution  could  in  all  or  the  majority  of  in- 
dividuals find  adequate  expression  in  the  self  same  mythical  or 
dogmatic  form.  Hence  we  constantly  find  excessively  strict 
orthodoxy  accompanied  either  by  stupidity  or  by  Te%ious  in- 
difference, or  by  both.  It  is,  I  suppose,  almost  inevitable  that 
a  man  whose  religious  experiences  are  deep  and  vital  should 
find  himself  at  some  point  or  other  openly  or  secretly  at 
variance  with  the  orthodoxy  of  his  age,  and  that  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  merits  of  that  orthodoxy  considered  simply  as  a 
body  of  speculative  propositions  in  metaphysics. 

And  this  intimate  relation  between  vigorous  mental  Ufe 
and  "  heresy  "  is  by  no  means  exemplified  only  in  the  religious 
sphere.  It  is  equally  true  in  morals,  in  art,  and  I  conceive 
even  in  the  realm  of  purely  scientific  theory  and  hypothesis. 
It  is  only  the  unintelligent  or  the  indifferent  who  can  go 
through  life  contentedly  with  a  aet  of  convictions,  or  rather 
of  opinions,  exactly  like  every  one  else's ;  real  individuality, 
such  as  springs  from  freshness  of  immediate  experience  or 
thoroughness  of  ruflection,  is  bound  to  lead  to  pecuUarities  of 
judgment  which  will  be  called  heresies  by  those  who  are  not 
so  constituted  as  to  sympathise  with  them.  One  would  not 
give  much  in  questions  of  literary  or  eesthetic  criticism  for 
the  verdict  of  a  mind  so  enlightened  as  to  he  entirely  above 
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"  fads  "  and  prejudices,  nor  iu  ethics  for  the  Judgments  of  tt 
^povi/ioi  so  exalted  as  to  be  free  for  ever  from  alt  exaggeratiOD 
and  eccentricity  of  view.  Such  mere  objectivity  as  this  would 
seem  to  be  ultimately  irreconcilable  with  our  poeitioa  in  the 
world  as  tinite-infiDite  beings,  each  of  whom  reflects,  or  may 
reflect,  in  himBelf  the  structure  of  the  world  of  experience  as  a 
whole,  but  reflects  it,  like  one  of  Leibnitz's  mouads,  from  his 
own  special  and  peculiar  point  of  view. 

Thus,  for  philosophy,  we  ought,  it  seems,  to  attribute  to 
the  propositions  in  which  reflective  thought  attempts  to 
construct  a  theory  of  the  religious  experiences  a  subjective 
rather  than  an  objective  validity.  We  should  recognise  that 
all  theological  propositions  are  a  mere  second-hand  wco-king-ap 
of  material  which  does  not  originally  appear  in  the  form  of 
knowing  or  reflection,  and  that,  as  the  religious  experience 
itself  necessarily  varies  from  individual  to  individuij,  these 
second-hand  products  of  reflection  upon  direct  experience  may 
have  truth  and  value  for  the  individual  who  offers  them  as 
the  fruit  of  his  own  experience,  without  possessing  the  same 
or  a  similar  value  for  others. 

For  the  philosophic  student  there  remains,  of  course,  (he 
important  difference  between  the  typical  and  essential  in 
the  reUgious  experience,  which  recurs  in  not  very  dissimilar 
forms  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  different  ages  and 
nations,  and  the  occidental  and  accessory,  which  varies  from 
one  time  and  place,  or  even  from  one  individual  to  another; 
but  there  no  longer  remains  any  further  distinction  between 
"  orthodoxy "  and  "  heterodoxy."  The  rare  and  "  hetero- 
dox "  may  on  examination  reveal  itself  as  the  exceptionally 
forcible  and  happy  expression  of  some  aspect  of  the  religious 
experience  present  in  the  immediate  religious  feeling  of  the 
orthodox,  but  omitted  or  but  imperfectly  represented  in  their 
theoretical  statements  about  their  experience.  For  it  by  uo 
means  follows  that  what  finds  no  place  or  a  subordinate  and 
inadeijuate  place  in  accepted  theory  finds  no  more  prominent 
place  in  the  experiences  of  which  that  theory  professes  to  give 
an  account. 

Thus  we  shall  not  only  reo^nise  that  the  authority 
and  validity  of  theoretical  systems  of  theology  is  primarily 
subjective,  but  shall  also  be  prepared  to  admit  that  theories 
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which  have  never  attracted  general  notice,  or  even  been 
rejected  by  recognised  ecclesiastical  authority  as  heretical,  may 
on  various  points  reflect  the  uoiversal  and  essential  featares 
of  the  religious  experience  even  more  adequately  than  those 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  official  approval  The  real  enemy  of 
"  religion  "  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  individuahby  or 
"  heresy  "  in  speculative  opinion,  but,  on  the  one  side,  the  dull 
indifferentism  which  acquiesces  lazily  in  accepted  versions  of 
theological  doctrine  because  it  neither  knows  nor  cares  about 
the  aspect  of  life  which  those  doctrines  claim  to  have  reduced 
to  system,  and  on  the  other  an  arrogant  ecclesiastical  or 
clencal  eelf-assertiveness  bent  upon  repressing  all  spontaneous 
and  sincere  expression  of  religious  emotions  and  experiences 
which  cannot  be  forced  into  the  limits  of  its  own  traditional 
fonnulae. 

It  is  when,  as  is  apparently  the  case  at  the  present 
time  in  certain  continental  countries,  these  two  forces  plity 
into  one  another's  hands,  and  you  get  on  the  one  side  a  lay 
population  indifferent  alU^ether  to  the  rehgious  experience, 
and  at  the  same  time  lazily  acquiescent  in  the  accepted 
ecclesiastical  institutions  and  ceremonies,  and  on  the  other  a 
clerical  caste  determined  at  any  cost  bo  discourage  every  form 
of  religious  life  except  those  provided  for  by  its  own  creed  and 
ritual,  that  the  typically  religious  aspect  of  experience  is  in 
real  danger  of  disappearing  from  the  national  life.  When  a 
religion  has  ceased  even  to  awake  opposition  and  controversy 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  on  the  verge  of  ceasing  to  reflect  auy 
living  element  in  the  experience  of  its  nominal  adherents,  and 
is  rapidly  on  the  way  to  death  from  senile  decay. 

There  have,  no  doubt,  been  periods  when  men  were  in 
earnest  with  the  religious  experience  and  yet  apparently 
under  the  sole  domination  of  a  single  ecclesiastical  system,  but 
ftt  such  periods  of  human  history  the  individualism  which 
theologians  call "  heresy  "  has  been  invisibly  at  work  below  the 
surface  in  producing  type  after  type  of  more  or  less  unorthodox 
mysticism,  even  when  it  has  not  taken  visible  shape  in  the 
fonn  of  schisms  and  reformations.  It  would  indeed  be  strange 
if  in  physical  science  and  even  in  mathematics,  which  deal 
with  aspects  of  experienced  reality  which  depend  for  their 
apprehension  on  simple  organic  conditions  of  a  comparatively 
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invariable  kind,  there  were  room  for  unending  coDtroversy  and 
divergence  of  opinion  ;  bat  in  religion  and  theology,  which  are 
concerned  with  experiences  involving  &om  the  first  highly 
complex  ideal  and  emotional  states,  which  vaty  most  widely 
with  the  antecedents  and  constitution  as  well  as  with  the 
life  history  of  the  individual,  all  genuine  expressions  of 
experience  could  be  reduced  to  a  single  type  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  dubbing  the  selected  type  "  true  "  and  all  others 
"  false  "  rel^ons. 

The  nearest  approach  perhaps  to  a  satisfactory  philo- 
sophical theory  of  the  experience  which  we  have  had  in  view  in 
the  present  chapter  is  to  be  found  in  Spinoza's  famous  doctrine 
of  the  "  intellectual  love  of  God,"  which  is,  in  his  system,  in- 
separably connected  with  knowledge  of  the  highest  kind.  The 
mentis  aumma  €usqaieicentia,  of  which  Spinoza  speaks  as  the 
necessary  result  of  "  knowledge  of  the  third  kind,"  is  clearly 
identical  with  the  consciousness  of  ourselves  as  already  perfect 
in  the  perfect  Universe  or  Absolute,  in  which  we  have  found 
the  characteristic  mark  of  religion,  as  distinguished  from  every 
other  form  of  emotion  and  experience.  And  the  poeition  given 
by  Spiuoza  to  this  knowledge  suh  specie  aeternitatis  as  the 
goal  of  man's  pK^ress  from  the  state  of  slavery  to  that  of  free- 
dom, once  more  coincides  with  the  place  we  have  assigned  to 
the  religious  experience  as  replacing  the  non-existent  and  un- 
real, and  therefore  finally  unsatisfactoiy  ideals  of  morality  by  an 
ideal  which  is  apprehended  as  already  and  perfectly  real,  and 
in  union  with  which,  according  to  the  famous  Pauline  paradox, 
we  become  perfect  by  knowing  ourselves  to  be  already  perfect. 
And  finally,  in  the  famous  propositions  which  identify  the 
"  intellectual  love  of  God "  with  Grod's  own  infinite  love  for 
Himself,  we  have  a  statement,  at  once  siugulary  eloquent  and 
singularly  clear,  of  the  all-important  fact  that  the  divine-human 
consciousness,  as  given  in  direct  religious  e^cperiences,  is  a  single 
experience  contaiaing  distinguishable  but  inseparable  aspects, 
and  that  the  subsequent  division  of  one  side  of  that  double 
couEciousness  from  the  other  is  a  division  arbitrarily  and  un- 
warrantably made  by  imperfect  thinking  itself. 

To  the  popular  mind,  which  assumes  God  and  man  to  be  two 
different  realities  each  given  in  independence  of  the  other,  and 
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needing  by  some  external  and  incidental  process  In  time  to 
be  "  atoned  "  or  "  reconciled  "  with  each  other,  the  Spinozietic 
identification  of  man's  love  of  Grod  with  Grod's  love  for  Himself 
has  always  been  a  paradox  and  a  stumbling-block ;  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  until  it  has  been  seen  to  be  do  paradox  , 
but  simple  and  fundamental  truth,  the  masterpieces  of  the 
world's  religious  literature  must  remain  a  sealed  book  to  us. 

The  one  defect  of  the  Spinozistic  Bdigions-PhUosophie 
which  prevents  us  from  regarding  it  aa  a  fiilly  adequate  theory 
of  the  experiences  we  are  here  discussing  is  its  extreme 
intellectualism,  and  this  intellectualism  itself  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  that  subjectivity  of  theological  theory  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking.  A&  a  description  of  an  indi- 
vidual's religious  experiences  the  well-known  propositions  of 
Spinoza  cannot  be  valued  too  h^hly.  When  we  remember 
the  curiously  isolated  position  of  the  writer,  between  two 
religious  and  social  systems,  from  one  of  which  he  was  an  out- 
cast and  in  the  other  a  stranger  and  semi-foreigner,  we  shall 
readily  understand  that  no  civic  or  political  activity  could  have 
afforded  Spinoza  that  consciousness  of  union  with  a  perfect  and 
absolutely  worthy  ideal  into  which  all  the  ethical  interests  are 
absorbed,  which  he  derived  from  the  life  of  lonely  and 
unremitting  philosophic  thought.^  Being  what  he  was  and 
where  he  was,  Spinoza  could  hardly  have  written  otherwise 
without  sinking  into  comparative  superficiality  and  InsluGerity. 
Beligioufi  emotions  arising  from  other  than  intellectual  pursuits 
he  could  only  have  described,  if  he  had  described  them  at  all, 
at  second-hand,  and  as  part  of  an  experience  from  which  be 
was  by  birtli  and  early  history,  it  not  also  by  temperament, 
excluded. 

But  the  very  fact  which  gives  Spinoza's  theory  its  high 
value  as  a  faithful  and  sincere  deatxiption  of  an  individual's 
experience  at  the  same  time  detracts  fiom  its  worth  as  an 
account  of  the  universal  and  essential  character  of  the  religious 
experience  of  the  civilised  world.  It  is  impossible,  I  think, 
not  to  feel  that,  in  differently  circumstanced  and  differently 
constituted  natures,  the  disch^e  of  social  duty,  which  occupies 

I  It  is  hudlf  ftocifal  to  fiDd  in  AriaatU's  podtton  as  »  *emi-itrHiger  to  Atheuiaa 
life,  *  droiUr  expl*a*tian  of  tlie  bet  that  for  bim,  ta  tor  Spinom,  bnt  emphstic&lly 
not  for  Pltto,  nligioQi  upfratiOD  and  emotioD  are  restricted  to  the  "  tbeoretltal " 
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a  aecondory  and  subordinate  poeition  with  Spinoza  as  wiA 
Aristotle,  directly  awakens  a  form  of  emotion  identical  with 
that  which  Spinoza  calls  the  "  intellectual  love  of  God,"  and 
connectis  excluaiTely  with  iosigbt  into  the  nature  and  cattaee  of 
things.  I  at  any  late  can  see  no  essential  difference  between 
the  mentis  swmma  acquieacentia  of  which  Spinoza  speaks 
and  the  emotion  of  glad  and  noble  resignation  to  the  laws  oC 
Ood  expressed,  for  instance,  in  Herbert's  well-known  lines 
about  sweeping  the  room  for  God  and  His  laws,  or  in  Words- 
worth's "  Ode  to  Duty."  And  both  ^ain  seem  identical  with 
the  spirit  recommended  by  Paul  of  doing  everything  "  to  the 
Lord." 

It  is  not  only  from  knowledge  of  a  speculative  kind  about 
our  poeition  in  the  scheme  of  things/  but  from  the  recognitioD 
of  any  characteristic  human  aspiration  as  already  provided  for 
and  made  good  in  the  perfect  Absolute,  that  there  arises  "  the 
highest  possible  acquiescence  of  mind."  And  on  this  side,  at 
least,  the  Spinozistic  conception  of  religion  sins  by  being  too 
narrow,  and  requiries  rectification  by  the  rec<^;nitiou  of  the 
ordinary  moral  and  political  activi^  of  the  good  husband  and 
father  and  citizen  as  affording,  no  less  than  the  life  of 
speculation,  the  opportunity  for  consciousness  of  our  tmion 
with  the  perfect  and  infinite.  In  fJEUst,  current  evangelical 
Christianity  and  Spinozism  seem,  at  this  point,  mntually  to 
supplement  each  other's  defects.  As  evangelical  Christianity 
has  always  insisted  that  salvation,  or  the  experience  of  union 
with  the  Divine,  is  not  specially  nor  primarily  a  matter  of 
philosophic  speculation,  bat  one  of  direct  experience,  accesaiUe 
to  the  humble  and  unlearned  no  lees  readily  than  to  the  wise 
and  mighty,  so  it  tias  frequently  tended  to  forget  that 
speculative  and  aesthetic  activity,  do  less  than  philanthropic  or 
self-disciplinary  moral  activity,  have  each  its  own  typical  form 
of  absorption  into  a  characteristically  religious  experience  of 
unity  with  the  Divine.  Bightly  insisting  that  "goodneas" 
of  itself  will  lead  us  to  Ood,  Christianity  has  often  fallen  into 
the  error  of  supposiag  that  nothing  but  goodness  will  do  so. 

Practical  Christianity  and  Spinozism  have  each  their  own 
way  to  Gk>d,  and  each  tends  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  other's 

^r  an  bodjr  nndw  Uw  fonn  of  «t«niit|' "  iiiimM 
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road.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  one  mad  to  the  Divine ;  as 
all  ways  lead  to  Borne,  so  all  ^nuine  human  anotions  and  aspir- 
atdoDB  peisistentlj  followed  out  culminate  in  onion  with  the 
Absolute  Neither  goodnees  nor  knowledge  has  any  monopoly 
of  the  Deity,  though  each  is  only  too  prone  to  the  apiritnal 
pride  which  r^ards  its  own  special  way  to  perfection  as  the 
only  one.*  On  this  topic,  however,  we  shall  have  to  say  some- 
thing more  presently. 

37te  moral  and  religious  attibuiet  towards  l^e  compared. 
— There  may  possibly  seem  to  be  some  slight  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  caning  pages  of  our  present  chapter  and  the  positiou 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  last  section.  For  we  b^an  by 
treating  the  reUgioos  experience  as  the  final  form  assumed  by 
the  ethical  experiences  when  the  moral  ideal  comes  to  be 
identified  with  an  actually  existing  perfect  system,  and  now 
we  seem  to  have  ended  by  asserting  that  morality  is  only  one 
of  the  types  of  experience  which  culminate  in  the  religious 
conscioiisness  of  oneness  with  the  Divina  The  solution  of 
this  apparent  contradiction  must  be  sought  in  the  ambiguity  of 
the  term  "  moral "  or  "  ethicaL"  Morality  is  sometimes  under- 
stood as  a  comprehensive  name  for  all  the  practical  side  of  life, 
including  every  experience  in  which  the  presence  of  an  ideal 
can  be  detected,  and  it  is  in  the  main  in  this  sense  that  we 
have  spoken  of  morality  in  the  course  of  the  present  Essay. 
In  this  comprehensive  sense  of  "morality,"  the  endeavour 
towards  complete  scientific  insight  or  perfect  teethetic  expression 
is  of  coarse  a  subdivision  of  morals,  and  as  such  we  have  our- 
selves for  the  most  part  treated  it.* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  common  parlance  a  distinction  would 
generally  be  drawn  between  "  morahty "  and  the  typically 
scientific  or  artistic  activity.  Ordinary  common  sense  would 
probably  refuse  to  treat  the  desire  for  increased  mathematical 
ability  or  finer  literary  expression  as  having  anything  moral 

'  BlalM  i«y<  adminblr— 

"To  be  good  only  ii  to  b« 
Ai  Ood — or  else  a  FliarttM," 
(ud  ona  mlj^t  sa;  the  uma  of  nwn  knowledge).     I  ninosa  hli  milling  to  ba  thtt 
mere  goodnua,  it  thOTongb  eDongh,  lesdi  to  onloo  with  Qod,  bat  when  eonplad  wfth 
the  aplritnal  eidniiTelieu  which  denies  the  eilatenoe  of  *ay  other  ■pproach  to  the 
DlTine  thui  its  own  endi  in  mere  Pheriuiinu 

■  CL  Shedwottb  Hodpon,  Jfe(a>^yKe^JE9#rinice,  ToL  Ui.  p.211,[oradeKitii- 
tion  or  "ethics"  M  a  "  KlenM  wUch  leanpieme  over  the  whole  M  hncun  pnotica. 
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about  it,  tboi^h  common  eense  would,  in  coosequeoce  of  its 
refusal,  find  itself  in  difKoulties  when  asked  whether  the 
impartiality,  the  openness  of  mind,  the  candour,  and  the 
diligence  requisite  for  a  Bcientific  career,  or  the  industry,  aelf- 
discipline,  and  loyalty  to  aesthetic  ideals  expected  of  the  artist 
are  morally  worthless  qualities.  Exactly  where  common  sense 
would  draw  ite  line  of  distinction  between  moral  and  non< 
moral  activity  is  more,  probably,  than  common  sense  itself  could 
tell  us.  Probably,  however,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
say  that  "  morality  "  in  the  narrower  sense  is  the  current  name 
for  those  forme  of  activity  which,  as  being  at  once  essential  to 
the  wellbeing  of  the  community  and  not  dependent  for  their 
existence  upon  a  peculiar  professional  training,  are  expected  at 
every  member  of  sooiety.*  In  practice  these  forms  of  behaviour 
wiU  be  found  in  the  main  to  coincide  with  two  principal  classes 
of  acts — acts  directly  tending  to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  some 
social  whole  to  whidi  the  agent  belongs,  and  acts  which  tend 
indirectly  to  the  same  result  by  counteracting  the  formation  of 
habits  leading  to  anti-social  conduct.  That  it  is  immoral  to 
harm,  others  or  to  form  habits  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  their 
harm,  the  general  conscience  of  mankind  fully  admits ;  probably 
the  mass  of  men  are  not  yet  quite  clear  about  the  immorality 
of  not  trying  to  make  the  beet  of  yourselC 

It  will  be  convenient  in  what  follows  to  use  the  teim 
"  morality  "  as  far  as  possible  in  the  more  extended  and  com- 
preheneiTe  of  the  two  eeneee  just  distinguished,  and  to  adopt 
the  elightly  diffisrent  name  "  goodness "  for  the  popular  and 
more  restricted  meaning  of  "  morality."  This  use  of  language 
is  naturally  suggested  by  the  current  application  of  the  name 
"  goodness  "  to  the  spirit  which  prompte  acts  of  natural  kind- 
ness and  humanity — acts,  that  is,  which  need  no  special 
professional  training  in  a  circle  of  ideas  and  interests  peculiar 
to  some  one  restricted  class  of  pereous  for  their  conceptioD 
and  execution,  and  of  which  the  sufficient  prerequisites  are 
normal  social  feelings  and  such  a  degree  of  insight  into  the 
consequencee  of  our  conduct  to  others  as  is  normally  possessed 
by  Bane  human  beings.     In  what  follows  we  shall  attempt  to 

'  Bo  Protagona  ia  mads  by  PUto  to  dueriba  morality  M  Uie  onl;  art  of  which 
thare  itre  ao  jvofauloiulB,  juit  becuiM  toolatf  eumot  afford  to  allow  any  of  Hi 
members  to  Iw  moral  amaleni*. 
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indicate  the  relation  both  of  "morality"  and  of  mere  "goodneea" 
to  religion  in  snch  detail  as  seems  demanded  bj  the  plan  of 
this  Essay.  We  can,  however,  see  at  once  that  Uie  distinction 
between  morality  and  goodneaa  removes  the  apparent  contra- 
diction between  two  earlier  sections  of  the  present  chapter. 
There  may  very  well  be  other  approaches  to  the  reli^ous 
experience  than  along  the  line  of  mere  goodness,  and  yet 
every  one  of  these  lines  of  approach  may  belong  to  the  moral 
aide  of  life  in  that  wider  sense  of  the  word  in  which  all 
practice  r^^ulatad  by  an  ideal  has  been  called  morality. 

The  question  raised  at  the  head  of  the  present  section 
thna  snbdivides  of  itself  into  two.  We  have  to  examine  (a) 
the  relation  of  religion  to  morality,  and  (6)  the  relation  of 
religion  to  that  special  department  of  the  practical  life  which 
is  popularly  called  "  morality,"  par  excellence,  and  named  by 
OB  "  goodness." 

(a)  Beligion  and  Ttiorality. — On  the  '  relation  between 
religion  and  morality,  in  the  more  extensive  and  more  ac- 
curate sense  of  the  word,  there  is  little  to  be  said  except 
what  has  either  been  said  or  implied  already,  but  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  bring  our  conclusions  on  the  subject  briefly 
together.  First,  then,  we  may  fairly  say  that  religion  and 
morality  occupy  common  ground  as  both  belonging  essentially 
to  the  practical  side  of  life.  I  mean  that  neither  morality 
nor  religion,  even  in  their  most  attenuated  forms,  can  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  apprehension  or  knowledge  of  any  kind  of 
the  merely  existent.  The  presence  of  an  ideal  or  standard 
by  which  present  existence  is  judged,  and  the  regulation  of 
conduct  and  the  emotions  connected  with  it  by  the  ideal  are 
indispensable  both  to  morality  and  rel^on.  Yon  can,  of 
oonise,  make  a  duty  and  even  a  religion  of  the  pnrsuit  of  mere 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  quite  independently  of  any  remote 
bearing  of  the  knowledge  you  acqnire  on  the  improvement  of 
man's  estate,  but  you  cannot  do  so  except  by  setting  up  some 
conception  of  perfect  or  fully  systematised  knowledge  as  a 
practical  ideal  by  which  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  present 
contents  of  your  thinking,  and  to  direct  your  endeavours  for 
the  future. 

If  one  were  born  with  a  complete  ready-made  know- 
ledge  of  the  whole  contents   of  the  world  system,  the  oon- 
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templatioD  of  that  Hystem  would  presumably  arouaa  oeithet 
ethical  axa  teligioos  emotion.  And  similarly,  if  one  wen 
bom  in  a  state  of  perfect  harmony  with  one's  physical  and 
social  environmuit  in  every  respect,  and  remained  in  that  state 
of  harmony  without  ever  needing  to  exert  one's  self  to  prevent 
its  disuptioD  or  to  restore  it  when  disrupted,  one  woaU  have 
no  inkling  of  the  experiences  known  to  oa  as  morality  and 
lel^on.  The  contrast  of  the  ideal  with  the  actual,  and 
the  judgment  of  approbation  oi  disapprobation  in  which  the 
comparison  of  idee  and  reality  finds  its  expressioQ  are  the 
atmosphere  and  vital  breath  of  both  the  moral  and  the 
religions  lif&  And  thus  both  belong  properly  to  the  practical 
sde  or  aspect  of  human  existence. 

We  must  not,  of  course,  fall  into  the  vulgar  mistake  of 
supposing  that  this  practical  side  or  aspect  of  life  can  exist 
in  real  separation  firom  the  other  or  speculative  aspect  in  point 
of  time,  as  though,  for  instance,  I  were  existing  in  a  purely 
practical  aspect  when  I  pay  a  bill  or  take  a  railway  journey, 
and  in  a  purely  speculative  aspect  when  I  am  writing  a  page 
of  this  Essay.  The  distinction  which  can  be  properly  drawn 
between  the  practical  and  the  speculative  is  a  distinction  of 
a  purely  l<^cal  nature  between  two  aspects  of  human  con- 
sciousness which,  though  distinguishable,  are  presented  in 
constant  and  inseparable  union.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  sii^le 
concrete  state  of  mind  in  which  the  presence  of  both  aspects 
may  not  be  discerned.  Every  concrete  state,  that  is,  may  be 
regarded  in  two  ways — as  the  appiehendon  of  a  preeenUy 
existing  content,  and  as  a  step  in  the  process  by  which  some 
want  is  satisfied  or  some  ideal  reached  or  approximated  ta 
As  the  apprehension  of  the  presently  existent  every  concrete 
state  of  mind  belongs  to  the  speculative,  as  a  step  in  the 
advance  towards  an  ideal  goat,  to  the  practical  side  of  life. 
Thus  the  distdnction  which  logic  seems  to  require  between 
these  contrasted  aspects  cuts  clear  acroQB  the  more  popular 
distinction  drawn  by  Aristotle  between  the  life  of  the  student 
and  metaphysiciaD  and  that  of  the  politician  and  nun  d 
afbir&  Every  event  of  either  life  may  be  r^;arded  in  its 
double  existence  as  at  once  a  knowing  and  a  doing — a  specu- 
lative and  a  practical  state. 

By  saying,   then,   that   religion,    like    morality,  is  pre- 
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eiuineiitly  practical,  we  mean,  not  that  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  apprehension,  or  even,  in  a  wider  senBC  of  the  word,  aa  a 
knowing,  but  that  mere  apprehension  or  knowing,  even  though 
it  had  for  its  content  the  perfect  Absolute  or  world-system  itself, 
would  not  he  religion  apart  from  its  relation  to  a  pievionaly 
formed  ideal  of  completed  or  perfected  knowledge  of  which  it  were 
felt  to  be  the  adequate  realisation.  The  characteristic  difference 
between  religion  and  morality,  viewed  as  conflicting  attempts 
to  give  adequate  expression  to  the  practical  element  in  human 
life,  lies  in  the  nature  of  their  relation  to  that  ideal  of  per- 
fection and  complete  satisfaction  of  cravii^  which  is  at  the 
root  of  both.  What  that  difference  is  has  been  explained  more 
than  once  already  in  our  account  of  the  religious  experience. 
For  morality,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ideal  is  always  something 
not  as  yet  reached,  and  every  apparent  instance  of  its  reaLisa- 
tion  in  an  actual  experience  an  illusion  which  close  inspection 
or  more  adequate  analysis  will  dif^L  For  religion,  on  the 
other  band,  the  actualised  ideal  is  not  only  real,  but  is  the 
supreme,  and,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  the  only  reality, 
and  it  is  the  apparent  reality  of  that  which  conflicts  with  the 
ideal  that  is  the  illusioa  Or,  to  repeat  once  more  the  excellent 
expression  of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  for  religion  the  "  goodwill "  is 
already  leaL 

The  nature  of  this  paradox  of  religion  has  been  already 
explained  in  sufficient  detail  for  our  purposes,  but  it  will  be 
worth  our  while  here  to  take  note  of  some  of  the  consequences 
which  would  follow  from  carrying  out  the  religious  attitude 
towards  the  ideal  in  our  practical  verdicts  on  character  and 
acts.  A  short  examination  of  the  modifications  introduced  hj 
the  adoption  of  the  rehgious  standpoint  into  the  characteristic 
concepts  of  ethics  will  not  only  prepare  the  way  for  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  of  religion  to  mere  goodness,  but  will 
also  do  much  to  help  us  to  a  definite  answer  to  the  question 
which  our  concluding  p^es  will  have  finally  to  discuss  as 
to  the  scope  and  possibility  of  a  "  Metaphysic  of  Ethics." 

Now  it  will  at  once  be  patent  that  the  first  result  of  the 
transition  &om  the  purely  ethical  to  the  religious  way  of 
envisaging  the  relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  actual  must  be 
to  reduce  a  number  of  concepts  or  categories  which  are  of 
universal  and  absolute  application  within  the  limits  of  ethica 
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proper  to  a  eubordiuate  and  secondary  position,  as  containing 
a  merely  relative  and  partial  trath.  For  ethics,  in  its  moBt 
folly  developed  form,  as  ve  have  said  in  our  third  chapter,  the 
concepts  of  obligation  and  of  merits  were  characteristic  and 
essential  The  last  word  of  mere  ethics  is  said  when  we  have 
reached  the  concept  of  the  world  of  human  beings  as  a  aodety 
composed  of  membeiB  each  of  whom  has  definite  and  ascertain- 
able duties,  according  to  his  position  in  the  community,  and 
each  of  whom  could,  if  only  we  possessed  sufficient  knowledge 
of  his  mental  history  and  hia  surroundings,  be  assigned,  in 
respect  both  of  his  character  as  a  whole  and  of  particular  acts, 
to  a  definite  place  in  the  scale  of  merit  and  demerit. 

Or,  in  simpler  words,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  purely 
ethical  view  of  the  world  is  its  conviction  that  it  is  posaibie 
satisfactorily  and  finally  to  classify  men  and  their  acts  as 
good  and  had.  It  may,  of  course,  be  admitted  from  the  purely 
ethical  point  of  view  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  obtain  sufficient  information  as  to  the  facts  of  a  man's  life 
to  pass  judgment  upon  him  and  his  acts  with  full  confidence ; 
still,  from  the  point  of  view  of  mere  ethics,  the  impossibility 
of  passing  such  a  judgment  lies  solely  in  the  difficulty  about 
getting  information,  and  not  in  any  inherent  contradictorineaB 
of  the  judgment  itself;  hence  a  God  who  is  supposed  ex 
hypotkesi  to  be  completely  informed  as  to  the  facts  is  also 
held  by  theiatic  moralists,  from  the  strictly  ethical  point  of 
view,  to  pass  judgment  upon  and  classify  men  as  "  good  "  and 
"  bad "  with  final  and  unerring  accuracy.  And  it  is  some- 
times said  that  a  man  and  his  caieer  should,  as  a  point  of 
charity,  he  "  left  to  the  judgment  of  God,"  with  the  implication 
that  that  judgment  is  passed  upon  ethical  grounds  after  a 
complete  sun-ey  of  facts  which  are  inaccessible  in  their  entirety 
to  human  perception,  and  that  the  facts  thus  known  in  their 
entirety  form  an  adequate  ground  for  such  a  final  and  unerring 
moral  estimate. 

Now  mark  how  the  transition  &om  the  moral  to  the 
religious  attitude  towards  the  world  revolutionises  our  way  of 
looking  at  all  this.  From  the  moral  point  of  view  we  divided 
men,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  into  two  great  classes — those 
in  whose  conduct  the  "  good  will "  is  made  real,  and  those  in 
whose   conduct   it   is    neglected  or  thwarted.     But  from   the 
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etaodpoint  of  tel^on  thia  distmctiou  oan  no  longer  be 
r^aided  as  fin&l  and  Batdafactoiy.  For  there  is  for  religion  no 
Bach  thing  as  real  opposition  to  the  "  good  will "  which  it 
experiences  as  the  sole  and  tiltimate  reality.  Such  opposition 
as  there  appears  to  the  irreligious  man  to  exist  is  for  rel^on 
an  illosion  which  ceases  to  have  any  reality  the  moment  you 
ascertain  its  true  character.  The  apparently  "  bad  "  and  "  evil " 
thus  appears  to  the  eye  of  religion  ae  only  apparently  in 
opposition  to  the  "  good  "  or  "  divine  "  will,  which  is  fulfilled 
as  much  in  human  failure  and  "  badness  "  as  in  human  success 
and  "  goodness." 

And  the  source  of  the  illusion  is  not  difficult  to  indicate. 
That  appears  "evil"  to  me  which  is  in  conflict  either  with 
what  I  judge  to  "be  good  and  desirable  for  me,  or  with  what 
I  mistakenly  suppose  to  be  the  "  divine "  wilL  And  in 
either  case  it  rests  with  me  myself  to  dispel  the  illusion 
either  by  learning  to  make  the  "  divine "  will  my  will, 
and  to  cease  treating  my  finite  self  as  the  central  object  of 
the  universe,  or  by  amendii^  my  false  and  ultimately  immoral 
notions  as  to  what  the  divine  will  is.  If  once  I  could  perfectly 
succeed,  in  either  way,  in  mftlriTig  my  will  completely  one 
with  the  "  divine "  will — that  is,  in  making  the  perfect 
Absolute  as  it  really  is  the  sole  object  of  approbation  and 
endeavour, — I  should  in  the  same  moment  escape  from  the 
otherwise  inevitable  iUusion  of  seeing  failure,  evil,  and  defeat 
in  the  universe. 

Hence  for  religion  the  classification  of  acts  and  men  as 
"good  "  and  "  bad  "  must  appear  unsatisfactoiy  and  superficial. 
For,  oD  the  one  hand,  ultimately  all  acts  and  aU  characters  are 
good  as  fulfilling,  each  in  its  own  place,  the  perfect  world 
system,  and  on  the  other  every  act  and  every  character  is  bad 
as  fidling  to  realise  the  perfect  world-system  in  more  than  an 
infinitesimal  fragment  of  its  concrete  fulness.  Seligion  thus 
knows  nothing  of  merit  and  demerit.  Instead  of  the  customary 
classification  of  men  as  on  the  one  hand  respectable  and  good, 
and  on  the  other  as  disreputable  and  bad,  it  substitutes  a  double 
estimate  according  to  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  outcast  and 
the  Binnei  are  already,  as  members  of  the  perfect  world  order, 
leally  perfect  if  they  only  had  the  faith  to  perceive  it,  and 
on  the  other  all  men  alike — the  man  of  rigid  virtue  and  strict 
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habits  no  leas  than  the  tepiobate — are  equally  coDdemned  and 
equally  guilty  before  Grod, 

Tbiis  where  morality  speaks  of  varying  d^reee  of  merit 
religion  knows  nothing  except  of  free  and  nmnetited  grace. 
Where  morality  says,  "  I  have  kept  the  law  from  my 
yonth  up,"  religion  can  only  exclaim  on  the  one  hand,  "  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  and  on  the  other,  "My  £aith 
hath  made  me  whole."  Where  morality  eatabl^es  hard  and 
&Bt  di^iinctions  of  repute,  of  worth,  and  of  dignity  between 
man  and  man,  religion  brings  all  together  in  a  common 
humiliation  and  a  common  exaltation.  The  one  puffs  op,  the 
other  keeps  lowly,  the  one  diiee  up  and  oarrows,  the  other 
expands  and  seta  free  to  the  utmoet  extent  the  general  and 
universal  sympathy  of  man  with  man,  irrespeotive  of  character 
and  antecedents. 

Now  the  difference  between  the  religious  and  the  merely 
ethical  view  of  character  is  not  one  of  merely  speculatdve 
interest;  it  has  alsa  important  consequences  of  a  practical 
kind,  as  it  affects  oar  habitual  attitude  towards  our  fellow-men. 
And  it  is,  moreover,  important  to  observe  that  the  considerations 
on  which  this  difference  of  practical  attitude  is  based  are  sncb 
as  would  in  any  case  be  forced  upon  us  by  the  observed  facta 
oi  life,  even  if  they  had  not  been  embodied  in  some  of  the 
most  i^ominent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  which  has 
become  traditional  among  us.  I  snppoee  it  is  hardly  poasible 
that  any  one  should  ever  acquire  any  deep  insight  into  life  <x 
any  wide  experienee  of  his  fellow-men  without  coming  to  feel 
that  there  is  something  singularly  unsatiafactoiy  about  the 
complacent  ethical  judgment  which  classifies  men  and  their 
actions  as  "  good  "  and  "  bad."  These  classifications,  we  cannot 
but  feel,  never  get  very  far  below  the  surface  of  things.  It  is 
only  for  superficial  purposes  that  we  can  rest  contented  with 
the  description  of  an  act  ca:  a  man  as  "  good "  or  "  bad,"  ta 
even  with  the  specification  of  the  degree  of  merit  or  demerit 
they  possess.  Befiection  upon  our  actual  experience  of  life^ 
no  less  than  r^^ard  for  religious  conceptions  of  the  dependeDce 
of  man  upon  God,  wiU  surely  convince  lis,  if  we  are  only 
thorough  with  it,  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
about  our  ordinary  ethical  judgments,  in  which  we  impute 
merit  or  blame  to  an  agent  as  the  consequence  of  his  own  actK 
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For  practical  purpoeee  it  is,  of  conrse,  convenient  to  draw 
a  distinctJon  between  acts  which  a  man  can  "  help,"  and  in 
virbne  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  good  or  ill  deeerts,  and 
those  which  he  cannot  "  help,"  and  in  reepect  of  which  he 
mxy  be  i^arded  as  a  subject  not  for  pr&ise  or  censure,  but 
only  for  envy  or  pity.  But  distinctiouB  which  aie  admirably 
Bnited  for  limited  practical  purposes  may  easily  become 
meaningleBS  and  even  mischievoas  when  they  are  treated  as 
valid  for  thought  as  well  as  for  action,  and  applicable  outside 
the  limits  imposed  by  immediate  practice.  And  from  the 
illegitimate  theoretical  application  of  such  merely  relative 
distinctions  it  is  no  long  step  to  the  practical  abuse  of  them. 
And  both  these  abuses  of  relative  distinctions,  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  theoretical,  may  frequently  be  traced  in  the 
judgments  and  actions  prompted  by  current  ethical  -pro- 
conceptions  about  freedom  and  responsibility. 

This  can  be  illustiated  in  numerous  ways,  of  which  I 
choose  for  my  own  purposes  one  of  the  simpler.  Take  any 
act,  or  still  better,  the  character,  r^arded  as  a  whole,  of  any 
man  yon  please.  Popular  ethical  common  sense  will  at  once 
assert  that  part  of  the  preconditions  of  the  act,  or  part  of  the 
drcumstances  which  have  gone  to  form  the  character  of  the 
individual  in  question,  was  within  the  individual's  own  control, 
and  part  independent  of  it.  In  reepect  of  the  former  you 
would  conmionly  be  held  to  merit  praise  or  blame,  as  the  case 
might  be ;  in  respect  of  the  others  only  to  be  a  fitting  subject 
for  congratulation  or  commiseration. 

But  sincere  and  thorough  analysis  will  always  show  that 
if  any  part  of  an  individual's  character  is  r^arded  as  ulti- 
mately "beyond  his  own  control,"  every  part  must  be  so 
r^arded.  You  cannot  once  b^n  to  rec<^nise  the  depend- 
ence of  character  for  its  formation  upon  circumstances  which 
are  not  of  the  individual's  own  choosing  or  making  without 
being  l<^caUy  led  on  to  recognise  that,  directly  or  in- 
directly, all  the  circumstances  which  go  to  the  formation 
of  character  are  independent  of  the  individual's  agency.  For 
the  dieumstanoes  in  question  may  be  exhaustively  classified 
as  (a)  elements  of  preformed  disposition  or  character,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  habits  acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
individual  as  well  as  psycho-physical  preformations  inherited 
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from  ancestors  or  depending  upon  connate  germinal  variation, 
and  (b)  elements  in  the  physical  and  social  environment 

Now,  aa  to  (b),  popular  common  sense  would  admit  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  case  in  which  our  present  environ- 
ment has  heen  brought  about  as  the  consequence  of  planning 
on  our  own  part,  this  element  in  the  situation  is  independent 
of  our  own  agency,  and  therefore  not  a  proper  ground  for  the 
bestowal  of  praise  or  blame.  In  the  case  of  (a),  however, 
popular  common  sense  would  assert  that  we  can  fairly  be 
praised  or  blamed  and  classed  as  good  or  bad  in  virtue  of 
original  disposition,  and  also  of  acquired  habits,  when  these 
last  have  taken  their  rise  &om  conscious  choice  and  forecdgbt 
of  our  own.  Tet  a  piofoimder  analysis  will  surely  show  that 
the  distinction  thus  established  between  acts  and  elements  of 
character  which  axe,  and  others  which  are  not,  of  our  own 
making  is,  like  the  rest  of  onr  current  ethical  thought,  little 
more  than  a  convenient  practical  makeshift.  For  it  seems,  in 
the  first  place,  illogical  to  attempt  to  treat  the  varioos 
conditions  of  an  act  of  choice  aa  though  they  could,  like  the 
ingredients  in  a  chemical  combination,  be  separated  out  from 
one  another  and  isolated  in  test-tahea  When  once  you  have 
admitted  that  my  conduct  on  any  given  occasion  was,  to  any 
extent  whatever,  determined  by  circumstances  which  created 
the  alternatives  between  which  I  hod  on  that  occasion  to 
choose,  it  aeems  futile  and  unmeaning  to  raise  the  question 
"  how  much  "  of  my  actual  behavionr  was,  and  how  much  was 
not,  a  matter  of  "  free "  choice.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  unlike 
asking  how  much  of  the  explosion  is  "  due  "  to  the  spark  and 
how  much  to  the  powder. 

And  besides,  though  it  is  eminently  false  to  hold  with 
some  of  the  more  popular  and  thoughtless  forms  of  detenniniam 
that  human  character  is  the  mere  creature  of  environment,  it 
is  only  the  truth  to  assert,  with  Plato,  that  we  have  no  more 
created  for  ourselves  the  other  determining  factor  in  the 
formation  of  character,  the  original  datum  of  psycho-physical 
constitution,  than  we  have  created  our  own  environment.  So 
long  aa  we  agree  to  forget  that  psycho-physical  constitution  is 
a  matter  of  preformation  and  not  of  our  individual  choice, 
there  is  a  real  basis  for  the  distinction  between  an  element  in 
our  character  or  destiny  which  we  have,  and  another  element 
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which  we  have  not,  made  for  ouiselvea  And  in  yarious 
departmenta  of  life,  where  we  are  concerned  not  with  the 
attainment  of  finally  coherent  speculative  notions  about  the 
muTerse,  but  with  immediate  practice,  it  is  most  important  to 
act  upon  the  distinction.  For  the  puipoees  of  law,  for 
instance,  it  is  meet  important  to  have  a  clear  view  as  to  what 
sort  of  conduct  can  or  caonot  be  prevented  hj  the  affixing  to 
it  of  penalties,  or  again  ae  to  what  kinds  of  conduct,  though 
undesirable  in  themselves,  cannot  be  suppressed  by  penalties 
without  creating  conduct  more  undesirable  still  For  such 
reasons  as  these  it  should  be  clear  that  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  law  and  everyday  moral  action  it  is  important  to 
have  a  working  theory  of  responsibility,  but  also  that  such  a 
theory  need  poBseBS  no  ultimate  speculative  validity,  and  that 
its  existence  must  not  be  used  as  an  argument  in  the 
theoretical  controversy  between  the  partisans  of  free-will  and 
those  of  determinism. 

But  to  look  at  the  conditions  upon  which  human  conduct 
and  human  happiness  depends  in  the  spirit  of  unbiassed 
scientific  analysis,  is  to  see  at  once  that  no  finally  satisfactory 
boundary  line  can  be  drawn  between  that  for  which  we  are 
and  that  for  which  we  are  not  responsible.  If  we  did  not 
make  our  original  environment,  neither,  if  you  come  to  that, 
did  we  make  our  original  psycho -physical  endowment.  It 
vas  wrong  for  instance,  says  one,  to  indu^  in  excesses  which 
have  damaged  yoor  constitution.  You  could  not,  indeed, 
altogether  "  help  "  the  fact  that  your  environment  was  such  as 
to  offer  temptations  to  those  indu^ences,  but  you  might  have 
helped  yieldii^  to  temptation.  And  yet,  if  you  will  but 
reflect,  you  could  not  "  help  "  coming  into  the  world  with  the 
neuropathic  or  the  otherwise  abnormal  constitution  which 
made  certain  stimuli  into  iireeistible  temptations.^ 

And  further,  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  the  man  who 
yields  as  well  as  the  man  who  resists,  the  bad  as  well  as  the 

'  I  do  sot  aee  that  the  point  of  the  arEomsnt  would  b«  cvsdcd  b7  taking  refoge 
in  the  indeterminiam  which  Menu  to  be  once  more  coming  into  ftvonr.  Even 
nppodng  iDdet«iminiam  to  be  the  trntb,  it  ifi  hard  to  concetre  how  it  helps  ui  to 
eolre  an;  o(  our  difflcnltiea  ■bont  reapondbility.  Jr  there  i>  a  eomothiGg  "  in  me  " 
which  behnTei  with  gpontsneity,  in  the  aenae  which  Indetermini^ts  appear  to  pnt  on 
the  word — thM  is,  independeDtly  of  my  conatitntion,  habits,  aad  hiatory,  then  the  One 
thing  I  can  aay  of  anch  an  agent  ia  tbat  it  is  not  what  I  mean  by  "  myaelf,"  knd  Oiti 
I  alioild  take  it  ill  if  I  were  held  accountable  for  the  caprices  of  ao  nnaccoontaUe  ft 
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good,  must  be  r^arded  as  betDg,  if  one  could  only  see  it,  perfect 
and  "  good  "  in  hia  place,  as  a  function  of  the  perfect  Univow. 
It  ia  true  his  place  is  not  one  we  would  choose,  if  we  could 
help  it ;  for  our  own  sakes  we  would  much  rather  fulfil  some 
other  function  than  that  of  the  "  vessel  of  dishonour."  Tet, 
when  we  remember  that  the  perfect  world-system  incladee  the 
"  vessel  of  dishonour "  and  his  dishonour,  no  lees  than  the 
vessel  of  praise,  as  an  integral  element  in  its  own  perfec(i(m, 
we  shall  surely  feel  that  the  appropriate  emotion  on  oar  part, 
when  we  contrast  out  own  lot  with  that  of  the  human  failnie, 
is  not  Pharisaic  self-approbation,  nor  jet  loftj  ethical  censoie, 
but  humble  thankfulness  towards  the  Power  that  has  aasfgnai 
our  more  pleasant  task,  and  a  pity  that  refuses  to  usurp  the 
function  of  judge  towards  the  less  fortunate.  Not  the  spiiit 
whicdi,  assured  of  its  own  moral  strength  and  purity,  is  for 
meting  out  to  the  otTender  stern  and  pitiless  punishment,  bnt 
the  consciousness  of  uuworthiness  and  dependence  for  all  that 
is  heet  in  ourselves  upon  a  Power  greater  than  ourselves,  which 
prompts  to  the  prayer  "  liCad  us  not  into  temptation,"  is  the 
spirit  in  ^rtiich  an  enl^htened  piet^  and  an  intelligeot 
philosophy  contemplate  the  spectacle  of  human  error  and 
human  crime. 

And  this  difference  between  the  merely  ethical  attitude 
which  regards  diETerences  of  merit  and  demerit  as  final,  and 
the  religions  recc^nition  of  the  equal  abasement  and  the  equal 
perfection  of  all,  is  not  a  mere  curiosity  of  philosophkal 
speculation :  it  has  a  direct  and  most  important  bearing  upon 
our  practical  behaviour  in  the  face  of  the  weakness  and 
wickedness  of  our  fellow-men.  The  purely  moralistic  attitude 
expressed  by  the  determination  to  give  every  man  his  "  doe " 
and  nothing  more  is,  of  course,  invaluable  in  our  courts  of 
justice  as  a  means  of  securing  life  and  property,  and  in 
eKaminations  and  competitions  of  all  kinds  as  a  protection 
f^ainst  the  evils  of  nepotism  and  favouritism.  But  when  ym 
carry  it  out  into  all  your  daily  relations  with  your  fellows  it 
promptly  degenerates  into  pure  Pharisaism  and   hardness  of 

being.  And  if  "  ■poaUoelty  "  doea  not  azclnde  tbe  idminion  that  each  of  a>  bigbs 
in  life  iritb  ioenuliublc  damBnta  of  diapoaition  which  he  did  not  make  foe  UiMtlt 
and  cannot  change  at  pleaaare,  yoa  oome  back  to  tbe  difficnltr  nuaed  in  the  lalL 
Ai  tkr  aa  I  can  sea,  the  qnaatlOD  between  detenniniam  and  indaterminlam  ia  onlr  <"* 
of  the  nUtln  conTenlonoa,  for  tbe  special  parpotat  of  ethica,  of  tvo  hn^ithealft  balb 
of  which  are  oltimately  aalf-contradictory.  ' 
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heart.  For  individual  practice,  the  higher  because  the  truer 
view  is  one  which  treata  differences  of  merit  as  the  subordinate 
and  secondary  ciicumstances  which  they  are,  and  which,  re- 
oo^ising  the  value  to  the  absolute  univerBe  of  all  types  of 
existence,  is,  as  far  as  may  be,  sympathetic  and  long-suffering 
with  alL 

Beligion  expresses  this  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  treating 
our  own  private  standards  of  worth  as  the  final  measure  ot 
things  in  the  commands  to  be  like  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
whose  kindness  is  bestowed  alike  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust,  to  forgive  our  enemies '  and  to  be  forbearing  towards 
our  peisecutors.  More  explicitly,  it  insists  upon  the  ultimate 
worthleesness  and  arbitrariness  of  our  ethical  standards  of 
wcoth,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Absolute,  in  the  classical 
parable  of  the  publican  and  the  Pharisee.'  It  is  perhaps  in 
this  apologue  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Gospels,  except 
in  the  parallel  story  c^  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  that 
Jeeus  appears  as  essentially  a  "  breaker  of  the  old  tables." 
With  St.  Paul  the  same  conviction  of  the  artificiality  and 
ultimate  irrationality  of  our  current  hard  and  fast  distinctious 
has  grown  into  the  strikii^  myth  of  the  "  Bondwoman  which 
is  Mount  Sinai,"  and  forms,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
speculative  basis  of  his  great  characteristic  doctrine  of  "  Justi- 
fication by  &ith."  It  is  precisely  because  our  hard  and  fast 
moral  distinctions  are  so  far  &om  expressing  differences  which 
go  beneath  the  surface,  and  are  rooted  in  the  heart  of  things, 
that  the  act  of  "  faith  "  is  capable  of  working  the  revolution 
which  mere  morality  fails  to  accomplish,  and  of  making  the 


Blikft— 

Thww  wo  the  gaUa  of  P«r«dlae,"  etc 

r<  myrtioOIy- 

"And  through  kU  Btwnltr 

I  forgive  yon,  yoo  forgive  me ; 

Aa  our  dwr  Redeemer  ntd. 

Thii  the  iriiM  eikt  tbi*  tlig  bnad." 

At  the  nine  time  he  witttly  illnitratea  the  impouibUity  of  taking  the  higher  view  in 
iJl  cases  by  the  qnttnin  : — 

"In  he&vsn  the  only  art  of  living 
Is  forgetting  and  forgiving, 
Bnt  if  you  on  eartli  forgive 
Yon  ihill  not  Imow  whsra  to  live." 
*  How  many  naders  of  the  Gospel,  I  wonder,  have  teen  the  tali  implloatlon  of 
these  stories,  rtz.,  that  adnltery  and  extortion  are  less  heinoBa  tenlta  Uum  mit- 
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"  child  of  wrath  "  into  one  of  the  "  cbildren  of  God  and  co-heirs 
with  Christ" 

And  thus  vital  religion  is  seen  to  be  from  the  very  natare 
of  the  case  always  and  neceesarily  antinomian,  in  the  fallest 
and  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Where  the  "  law," — that  is,  a 
hard  and  fast  systematic  classification  of  men  according  to 
their  imagined  "  desert," — is  supreme  and  unquestioned,  there 
religion,  except  in  the  sense  of  superstitious  beliefs  about  the 
"  other  world,"  and  equally  superstitious  ceremonial  founded  on 
those  beliefe,  does  not  exist.  For  this  reason,  there  is  no  class 
of  people  so  thoroughly  irreligious,  because  none  so  wanting 
in  the  humility  of  heart  and  broad  human  sympathy  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  religious  attitude,  as  the  supremely 
respectable.  This  "  antinomian "  attitude,  moreover,  is  that 
not  only  of  all  deep  religious  feeling,  but  of  all  really  sane 
philosophy.  Philosophic  refiection  npon  the  conditions  of 
human  life,  no  less  than  the  rel^ous  sense  of  dependence 
upon  God,  inevitably  destroys  the  notion  that  our  convenient 
judicial  classification  of  men  according  to  their  "  merits " 
corresponds  to  their  real  position  as  functions  of  the  world- 
system.  Kxperience  and  philosophy,  no  less  than  religion, 
teach  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  tout  comprendre,  e'est  tout 
pardonner,  and  dispose  the  mind  to  humility  and  broad  human 
sympathy. 

Of  course,  it  is  often  practically  convenient  not  to  be  a 
philosopher,  and  I  doubt  whether  human  society  could  subsist 
if  we  all  really  had  complete  philosophic  insight  into  the 
antecedents  and  consequents  of  every  criminal  act.  Id  practice 
it  is  just  as  well  that  our  insight  into  these  matters  should  in 
many  cases  stop  short  before  it  reaches  the  point  at  which 
indignation  at  the  criminal's  wickedness  would  give  way  to 
pity  for  his  unhappy  position.^  The  same,  however,  might  be 
said  about  the  disadvantages  of  omniscience  in  any  department 
of  knowledge.  Hios,  while  all  philosophers  maintain  that 
death,  to  the  eye  of  true  wisdom,  is  no  evil,  most  of  them,  I 
should  conceive,  would  allow  that,  for  the  purposes  of  human 

*  "How  ntterlj  we  dkngBrd  the  botiuiiciil  obsracter  of  wild  flowers  whan  we 
arc  dauing  tham  oat  of  tha  garden  as  waeda  "  (Bounqnat,  Philoiophieal  TKeory  <ff 
Ot  Stale,  p.  166).  Similail;  jiwUca,  in  ordar  to  get  ita  gkrden  decently  cleaied,  lua 
to  ahnt  its  ejes  to  the  "  botanical  character  "  of  human  weeds,  and  may  be  called 
blind  in  a  deeper  than  the  traditianal  aanie. 
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society,  it  is  well  that  the  majority  of  men  ahould  be  unphilo- 
aophic  enough  to  r^ard  death  as  a  very  great  evil.  The 
necessity,  for  certain  purposes,  of  not  looking  ahead  of  you 
and  of  acquiescing  without  misgiving  in  the  rigid  distinctions 
of  coirent  morality  does  not  prove  those  distinctions  ultimately 
sound  and  valid ;  it  merely  shows  that,  in  moral  as  in  other 
matters,  it  is  sometimes  well  not  to  see  too  far — a  point  which 
is  amusingly  illustrated  by  Stevenson's  already  quoted  fable 
about  the  sinking  ship.  That  necessity  does  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  our  duty,  on  occasions  when  there  is  no  call  to 
act  as  judges  over  our  fellows,  to  cultivate  the  supra-mond 
attitude  of  universal  sympathy  and  spontaneous  foi^veness. 

(6)  Kdigion  and  goodntat. — On  the  relation  between 
rel^on  and  goodness,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  say  very  much  beyond  what  has  been 
already  implied,  in  our  treatment  of  the  wider  question  of 
the  relation  of  religion  to  morality.  There  are,  however,  two 
points  at  least  which  it  is  deairable  not  to  pass  over  io 
complete  silence. 

And  first,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  that  religion 
is  not  exclusively  dependent  for  its  basis  upon  "  goodness " 
or  specifically  "  moral "  emotion.  There  can  be  emotions,  and 
there  can  be  an  attitude  towards  life  which  must  be  admitted 
to  be  fundamentally  one  in  spirit  with  what  we  have  called 
religion  where  there  is  comparatively  little  of  what  is  ordinarily 
understood  by  moraUty.  There  can  even  be,  in  some  ab- 
normally constituted  minds,  something  like  a  reUgion  of 
badness,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  Thus  far  at  least  1  feel 
compelled  to  dissent  from  a  statement  which  occurs  somewhere 
towards  the  end  of  Mr.  Bradley's  Ethical  Studies,  to  the  effect 
that  a  man  may  be  a  great  artist  or  a  great  philosopher  and 
yet  be  a  bad  or  immoral  man,  but  no  one  can  be  s  "  religious  " 
and  at  the  same  time  an  immoral  man.'  That  this  statement 
represents  the  mature  views  of  the  author  I  can  scarcely 
bdieve  after  reading  the  admirable  discussion  of  religion  in 
Appearance  and  Reality,  but  it  so  accurately  hits  off  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  popular  view  with    philosophers  as  well  as 

■  SAieai  Studies,  p.  280.    Of  conrae,  s  grat  A«ti  d«pBndl  npoD  what  ia  me&nt 

b7  "on  tlie  wholo  immonl."    It  It  meiiiB  "withoiiC  lerioiu  parpose  in  lifs"  I  iboald 

^iM  wiUi  the  sUtemsnt ;  bat  I  ctuingt  Ha  th&t  a  atn  nii|^  not  break  all  tha  t«n 

comiuuidnieata,  for  instance,  and  yet  be  a  "  religiona  maiu" 

2l 
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with  the  unphiloeophical,  that  I  cite  it  here  as  the  pitbieet 
expression  known  to  me  of  a  theory  as  to  the  relation  <^ 
morals  to  religion  which  I  at  least  am  bound  to  pronounce 
ladically  falae. 

It  is  true  that,  foi  most  ordinary  membeTs  of  aocdety, 
the  earnest  practice  of  morality  and  the  conseqnent  intel- 
lectual absorption  in  the  ethical  problem  of  "fulfilling  the 
law "  is  the  principal  avenue  which  conducts  to  that  direct 
experience  of  the  Divine  which  we  have  called  religion.  For 
most  of  us,  not  to  be  in  earnest  about  sin  and  goodnees  and 
duty  would  mean  to  live  without  religiouB  emotion,  and  without 
the  oonsciouaness  of  our  secret  identity  with  that  something 
more  than  man  which  religion,  in  its  current  form,  reveres  as 
the  "  God  made  man."  But  I  must  insist  that,  at  least  for 
those  who  are  richly  dowered  with  intellectual  or  artistic  gUta, 
there  are  other  modes  of  realising  this  experience  than  that 
provided  by  the  conscientious  dischai^  of  moral  duty.  It  is 
characteristic  of  that  spiritual  pride  which  is  the  besetting  ein 
of  the  mere  moralist  that,  not  content  with  knowing  that 
heaven  may  be  reached  along  his  special  lines,  he  goes  on 
to  assert  that  it  can  be  reached  on  no  other.  Agunst  this 
exclusivenesB,  b^otten  of  pride  and  intellectual  sarrowoees,  it 
is  important  for  us  to  insist  that  pure  speculative  thou^t  and 
pure  artistic  creative  activity  may  both  of  them  lead  to  a 
rel^ous  experience  largely  independent  of  what  is  ordinarily 
understood  by  "  morality." 

For  the  religious  experience  is,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
primarily  simply  a  development  from  the  workmanlike  m  the 
scholarly  love  of  thoroughness  and  whole-heai'ted  absorption 
in  your  pursuit,  whatever  that  pursuit  may  be.  Pursue  any- 
thing with  sufBcieut  intensity  of  emotion  and  sincerity  of  aim, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  no  less  surely  coming  to  r^ard  it 
as  the  supreme  reality  in  the  universe  than  the  moralist  who 
attributes  that  position  to  "goodness."  If  for  the  moralist 
the  world  is  primarily  a  place  "  to  be  righteous  in,"  for  the 
philosopher  it  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  place  to  think  truly  in, 
and  for  the  poet  a  place  in  which  to  create  his  "  bright  shoots 
of  everlastingneas."  And,  as  far  as  one  can  construe  to  one's 
self  the  experiences  of  a  philosophic  or  artistic  genius  without 
being  one's  self  a  genius,  I  should  imagine  that  the  same  sense 
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of  alienation  Ax)iu  the  central  lealitj  of  the  uuiverse  which 
comes  to  the  moralist  as  the  "sense  of  sin,"  came  to  the 
philoeopher  and  the  poet  as  the  sense  of  baffled  intelleotaal 
activity,  or  failure  to  make  the  articulate  word  the  adequate 
expression  of  the  T^uely  conceived  imaginative  vision.  And 
again,  I  cannot  doubt  the  substantial  identity  of  the  emotion 
of  the  philosopher  or  the  poet,  in  their  moments  of  attainment, 
with  that  consciousness  of  union  with  the  central  reality  which 
a  religion  baaed  upon  ethical  experiences  known  aa  "  peace 
with  God  "  or  "  a  sense  of  sins  forgiven." 

Not  is  the  existence  of  types  of  religious  experience  into 
which  merely  ethical  ingredients  scarcely  enter  mere  matter  of 
theory.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Aristotle's  or  Spinoza's  de- 
scription of  the  life  of  speculation  without  feeling  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  an  intensely  religious  experience  connected 
with  intellecttial  activity  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which 
the  rel%iou8  experiences  of  ordinary  men  are  connected  with 
moral  sbruggles.*  Both  authors  are  clearly  speaking  not  from 
mere  theory  but  from  personal  experience  of  a  kind  of  con- 
sciousness of  one's  self  as  one  with  the  Divine  which  is,  in  the 
main,  conditioned  by  quite  other  than  ethical  experiences. 
And  hence  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  a  thinker 
might,  in  connection  with  his  intellectual  life,  be  conscious  of 
the  experiences  described  by  them  and  yet,  in  his  ordinary 
social  relations,  show  himself  liable  to  the  assaults  of  the  flesh 
and  the  world  to  a  d^ree  which  would,  for  most  of  us  more 
ordinary  mortals,  render  the  religious  coneciousoess  of  oneness 
with  the  Divine  quite  impossible. 

We  cannot,  then,  too  strongly  insist  that  religion  is  not 
necessarily,  thoi^h  it  is  most  frequently,  dependent  upon 
"  goodness  "  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word.  Thought  and 
artistic  intuition  each  have  their  own  characteristic  form  of 
religion  aa  well  as  "  morality,"  and  a  thinker  or  an  artist  may 
well  be  in  his  own  way  a  man  of  deep  and  sincere  religious 
life  without  being  what  would  commonly  be  called  exemplary 
in  his  social  relations,  and  even  without  being  greatly  disturbed 
by  his  "  moral "  lapses.     It  is  only  when  purity  of  heart  is 

'  Cf.  tha  atory  of  Hegel's  relort  to  bii  landlady's  exhorUtiaiu  to  sttaiid  diving 
aervlcs,  "Ueina  liebe  Fran,  das  Dcnkea  ist  aoch  Oatteadiemt."  Aild  the  sune  o[ 
"  daa  Soluflea,"  and  jon  have  tbi  poaitloa  defsnded  ia  our  text. 
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uaderatood  to  mean  singleness  and  Bincerity  of  aim  and  whole- 
neSB  of  devotion  that  it  can  be  said  to  be  an  indispensable 
prereq^uisite  for  the  vision  of  the  Divine.  The  blesaing  spoken 
of  in  the  Grospel,  it  must  be  owned,  may  be  enjoyed  by  many 
to  whom  the  current  ethical  codes  of  society  would  refuse  the 
name  of  "  pure  in  heart."  And  if  the  rule  of  religious  living 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  "  Seek  first  the  kio^dom  of  God,"  it 
must  in  honesty  be  added  that  "  r^hteousneBS "  is  far  ftx>m 
being  the  only  characteriBtic  of  that  kingdom. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  may  not  go  even  further  than  we 
have  done  in  the  preceding  sentences.  Not  only  may  we 
have  religion  and  the  religious  experience  arising  from  a  basis 
independent,  in  the  main,  of  "  goodness,"  but,  unless  I  read 
certain  facts  amiss,  we  may  even  have  definitely  and  un- 
mistakably religious  experiences  connecting  themselves  with  a 
content  which  is  recc^nised  by  the  worshippeis  as  positively 
bad  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  I  cannot  at  any  rate 
undertake  to  deny  the  possibility  of  "  Satanism  " — that  is,  of  an 
experience  of  supreme  mental  satisfaction  in  the  identification 
of  one's  will  and  heart  with  a  power  recognised  as  "  evil," — I 
mean,  as  making  for  the  ultimate  dissolution  of  the  organic 
structure  of  society.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  "  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,"  there  may  be  also, 
so  far  at  least  as  I  can  see,  a  peace  of  the  devil  whidi  passeth 
all  imderstanding. 

The  religious  emotions  of  the  ordinary  man,  based  as 
they  are  upon  experiences  of  the  ethical  type,  may  be 
roughly  described  as  arising  from  the  consciousness  that  his 
life,  whether,  as  judged  by  ordinary  standards,  it  be  con- 
ceived as  a  success  or  a  failure,  is  throughout  in  ultimate 
harmony  with  the  Power  that  upholds  aiid  is  responsible  for 
the  OTganic  structure  of  the  universe.  Is  it  inconceivable  that, 
in  minds  of  a  perverted  and  abnormal  type,  the  same  emotions 
may  be  called  forth  by  the  conviction  of  unity  of  purpose  witJj 
a  Power  aiming  at  the  dissolution  of  all  organic  structure, 
including  that  of  human  society  ?  If  most  of  us  find  ourselves 
at  once  humbled  and  exalted  by  the  thought  of  our  own 
hidden  identity  with  a  Power  that  creates,  may  not  one  and 
another  here  and  there  derive  the  same  exaltation  and  hamili* 
ution  &om  a  belief  in  themselves  as  instruments  of  a  rebel 
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Power  that  deetroys  ?  At  least  some  of  the  utterances  of  the 
Anarchists  of  politics  and  of  art  seem  uuintelligible  except 
upon  some  such  assumption.^  A  century  which  has  produced 
Baudelaire  and  Nietzsche  ought  hardly  to  refuse  to  believe  in 
Satanism  of  a  much  more  serious  type  than  the  unintelligent 
mummeries  to  which  the  name  is  currently  applied. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  religion  of  badness  is  at 
all  a  widely  difiiised  type  of  experience,  or  that  a  content 
definitely  recognised  as  evil  lends  itself  as  easily  to  the  genesis 
of  rel^ous  emotion  as  one  rect^nised  aa  morally  good.  On  the 
contrary,  I  should  conceive  that  "  Satanism  "  must  be  r^arded 
as  an  abnormal  development  or  "  fireak "  of  human  nature, 
only  to  be  met  with  in  cases  where  you  have  the  conjunction 
of  a  permanent  patholc^cal  state  of  the  central  nervous 
system  with  exceptional  social  environment.  But  it  is  not 
without  an  important  bearing  upon  the  general  problem  of 
the  relation  of  religion  to  morality  that  we  can  even  conceive 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  mind. 

I  pass  on  to  another  point  of  more  general  interest  and 
leas  pathological  character.  Not  only  may  you,  under  certain 
circumstances,  get  apeciiically  religious  experiences  without 
moral  goodness,  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact  of  experience  that 
the  regions  life,  even  when  primarily  based  upon  an  ethical 
foundation,  has  its  own  special  moral  dangers,  and  that  you 
cannot  give  yourself  up  unreservedly  to  the  indulgence  of 
religious  emotion  without  at  least  running  a  very  serious  risk 
of  lowering  your  moral  tone.  I  do  not  mean  simply  that  the 
existence  of  the  religious  type  of  life  and  the  esteem  in  which 
some  forms  of  it  are  held  among  us  afford  a  standing  tempta- 
tion to  the  practice  of  deliberate  religious  hypocrisy  for  ulterior 
purposes.  For,  if  that  were  all,  we  might  deplore  the  fact, 
but  could  hardly  lay  the  blame  upon  religion.  I  mean  rather 
that  it  is  almost  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
religious  experience,  for  a  man  who  surrenders  himself  wholly 
to  religious  emotions  and  religious  motives  not  to  become  that 
worst  of  hypocrites,  a  self-deceiver. 

For    it   is  with   religious    as  it    is   with    other  forms  of 

'  Oo«tlie'8  Mepbistopbelas  niiconacioaBly  formulitcd  by  anticipation  the  priociple 
of  Anarchism  in  his  dictam  that,  **  allee  wu  entstaht  1st  vert,  dtas  es  zn  Qronda 
geht"     Wonld  not  heart-whole  loyalty  to  this  principle  ot  Nihilism  be  a  religion  in 
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violent  emotion,  to  have  tasted  deeply  of  it  once  ia  to  feel 
u  lasting  craving  for  the  renewal  of  the  delicious  intoxi- 
cant. And  as  the  unlimited  renewal  of  violent  emotion  is 
precluded  by  the  structure  of  the  nervous  otganiam,  so  the 
perpetual  consciousnesB  of  one's  identity  with  the  DiTine  it 
rendered  impossible  hy  the  fact  that  that  identity  is  after 
ail  only  partial,  and  that  we  are  as  truly  ephemera  as  we  are 
(jods.  And  yet,  once  more,  the  appetite  in  matters  religious 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  a  more  carnal  kind  grows  with  wbat 
it  feeds  on,  and  hence  the  constant  tendency  of  persons  strongfLy 
under  the  influence  of  either  kind  of  passion  to  attempt  bj 
mental  stimulanta  of  all  kinds,  vows,  protestations,  self- 
accusations  and  the  like,  to  provoke  the  outburst  of  emotions 
which  refuse  to  appear  spontaneously.  And,  as  often  happens 
in  such  cases,  it  will  frequently  be  just  where  the  ezpressioD 
of  emotion  is  most  frantic  that  the  lover  or  the  devotee,  if  he 
has  some  sincerity  left  him,  will  start  bo  find  himself  asking 
whether  his  feelings  are  or  are  not  largely  feigned.  And  in 
the  end  it  will  be  Just  the  persons  who  know  in  their  hearts 
that  religious  emotion  left  to  itself  would  gradually  disappear 
from  their  lives,  and  who  fear  the  foreseen  satiety,  who  will  be 
most  unsparing  in  their  efforts  to  kindle  the  dead  ashes  into 
some  ghostly  semblance  of  the  old  flama  With  most  of  us 
re%ion  can  fortunately  only  be  one  among  many  competing 
interests  in  life,  and  we  have  therefore  no  need  to  apprehend 
for  ourselves  the  possibility  of  such  a  final  descent  into  the 
abyss  of  self-sophistication ;  but  we  must  all,  as  I  take  it, 
unless  religious  aapiration  has  left  us  entirely  untouched,  have 
had  cause  at  times  to  learn  from  our  own  experience  how 
prolific  religious  feeling  is  in  self-deceptions  of  a  minor  kind. 
We  may  therefore  well  maintain  not  only  that  it  is  a  moral 
duty  to  be  non-moral,  but  that  it  is  one  of  our  first  religious 
duties — if  we  would  save  ourselves  from  self-deceit — not  to  be 
merely  nor  too  entirely  religious. 

One  final  word  on  the  relations  between  religion  aud 
morality  proper  yet  remains  to  be  said.  If  the  essence  of  the 
religious  experience  is  to  know  yourself  as  perfect  in  the 
perfection  of  the  Absolute,  and  if  on  the  testimony  of  the 
religious  experience  itself,  the  bad  man  is,  in  this  sense,  and 
when  viewed  in   his  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  no 
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lees  perfect  than  the  good  maD,  why  should  we  go  through 
the  weary  business  of  moral  self-discipline  at  alt  ?  Why  not 
eojc^  the  kuowle<%e  of  our  perfection  without  the  pTeliminaiy 
unpleaeantneas  of  weaning  ouraelveB  from  our  cherished  imper> 
fections  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  the  standing  intellectual 
parados  of  the  religious  life  that  thoi^h  the  wicked  man  may 
to  the  eyes  of  religion  be  also  already  perfect,  he  does  not  and, 
except  in  those  pathological  cases  already  referred  to,  cannot 
know  himself  to  be  so.  Whether  the  religious  experience  is 
won  along  the  lines  of  ethical  or  of  seethetic  or  speculative 
activity,  it  is,  except  in  these  few  isolated  cases,  only  to  be 
had  permanently  in  conjunction  with  a  kind  of  life  involving 
loD^  sod  laborious  self-discipline  in  the  pursuit  of  an  exalted 
ideaL  So  Spinoza  might  have  said,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  religion  of  pure  intellect,  that  though  every  mind  is 
conaciously  or  unconsciously  a  part  of  the  ir^nitua  intdlectus 
Dei,  it  is  only  the  few  minds  that  have  undergone  the 
discipline  of  philosophy  that  are  fully  aware  of  their  own  high 
ori^n  and  dignity. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  religions  spirit  generally, 
the  ethical  habit  of  mind  is,  after  all,  to  be  cherished  and 
fostered,  for  it  is  only  through  the  ethical  habit  and  temper 
that  men  who  are  neither  geniuses  nor  pathological  neurotics 
make  theii  way  to  the  mental  peace  and  hfuiooQy  of  the 
reUgiouB  life.  In  this  sense,  at  least,  the  old  saying  that 
thoogh  few  can  be  great  all  can  be  good,  with  its  unspoken 
implication  that  the  path  of  the  few  great  and  the  path  of 
the  many  good  lead  to  the  same  end,  may  be  accepted  as  just. 
And  we  are  thiis,  for  purposes  of  practice  at  least,  saved  from 
the  danger  into  which  ill-regnlated  and  thoughtless  abandon- 
ment to  the  immediate  experiences  of  religion  might  lead — the 
danger  of  choosing  to  "sin  that  grace  may  abound."  The 
Antinomianism  of  a  sane  religion  is  of  the  judgment  and  not 
of  the  will ;  its  tolerance  of  the  sinner  betokens  no  secret 
hankering  after  the  sin.^ 

Bdiffion  and  philosophy. — As  we  have  indicated  in  the 

*  Tbougli  ttlere  La,  noloss  thu  whole  reswning  of  Bar  previous  chnptar  is  fallKiona, 
ma  Antinomuoism  of  the  will  which  la  eM«Dtiftl  to  sU  vital  morality,  not  to  aay 
nllgioii.  I  mean  the  practical  AntinamiaDiam  wbich  cefaaea  to  Sincli  from  taking 
Che  good  within  ita  gnap  from  respect  for  mere  general  rnlee  and  eitahlished  couven- 
tioDR,  wbloh  ODe  knows  not  to  be  appltcRbla  to  one's  own  case. 
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last  section  of  this  chapter,  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  religions  and  the  ethical,  so  we  must  now,  in  completion 
of  our  taak,  indicate  hriefly  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  philosophical  and  the  religious  views  of  the  world  and  life. 
For  it  cannot  be  too  vehemently  luged  that  the  intellectual 
outlook  of  religion  itself  is  limited  and  obscured  by  "  symbolic  " 
concepts  which  forbid  us  to  regard  it  as  a  finally  adequate 
expression  of  truth  in  the  form  of  "  pure  "  experience.  Hence 
the  metaphysician,  at  least,  has  laid  upon  him  the  duty  of 
r^ardii^  the  world  from  a  point  of  view  which  ie  not  only 
supra-ethical  but  also  eupra-religious. 

This  may  be  brought  to  sight  by  various  lines  of  argument, 
of  which  I  choose  one  of  the  most  concise  and  simple.  As 
the  ethical  view  of  life  has  been  seen  to  rest  throughout  upon 
intellectual  compromise,  so  also  does  the  religious.  This  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  for  the  religious  attitude 
towards  the  world  is  essentially  practical,  and  all  practice  is 
based  upon  more  or  leas  subtly-disguised  compromise.  In  the 
case  of  practical  lel^on  the  basis  of  compromise  "  stares 
you  in  the  face  "  the  moment  you  look  at  things  squarely 
and  fairly.  For  the  case  stands  thus :  the  intellectual  pre- 
requisite of  the  religious  experience  is  a  conviction  of  the 
unreality  of  failure  and  evil,  and  everything  else  that  bears 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  imperfection.  But  unless  jou  sufficiently 
believe  in  the  reality  of  evil  to  spend  yourself  in  the  practical 
stru^Ie  against  it  you  will  not  permanently  get  the  religious 
experienca  You  have,  as  it  were,  to  be  conscious  and  un- 
conscious of  the  same  fact — the  presence  of  evil  in  yourself  and 
your  milieu — at  one  and  the  same  time  if  you  wish  to  be 
thoroughly  religioua 

And  hence  religion  is,  in  our  actual  life,  coDBtantly 
hovering  between  two  extremes,  either  of  which  would  be 
fatal  to  it  in  its  peculiar  character  as  a  mode  of  practical 
reaction  upon  our  environment.  Too  keen  a  sense  of  the 
reality  of  evil  as  an  element  in  human  life  and  in  exist- 
ence generally  would  mean  oblivion  of  the  pixrely  phenomenal 
character  of  that  reality,  and  a  consequent  tedescffat  to  tiie 
merely  ethical  level  of  thought  and  action ;  too  profound  n 
conviction  of  the  ultimate  unreality  of  anything  but  the 
perfect  Absolute  would  in  practice  lead   to  an  immoral  and 
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unmanly  quietism.  You  can  only  avoid  one  or  other  of  these 
extremes  by  contriving  to  expend  your  practical  energy  in  the 
whole-hearted  warfare  gainst  an  enemy  whom,  in  secret,  you 
know  all  the  time  to  be  a  figment  of  your  own  brain. 

Hence  all  religiou,  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  meta- 
physician's pure  experience,  inevitably  contains  and  rests  upon 
an  element  of  "  make-believe."  If  it  were  really  thoroughly 
in  earnest  with  its  own  intellectual  asaumptions  it  would  cease 
to  be  practical,  and  become  purely  speculative  and  contem- 
plative of  the  already  existing  perfect  world-order.  It  would 
in  fact  become  mere  metaphysics,  and  in  doing  so  would  by 
way  of  compensation  l(»e  its  practical  value  as  a  goide  to 
conduct.  It  is  thus  not  surprising  to  find  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  re%ioQ  when,  as  mysticism,  it  becomes  contemplative, 
has  always  shown  a  tendency  to  pass  into  mere  dreamy 
quietism.  For  the  mystic  salvation  inevitably  tends  to  be 
thought  of  not  as  something  yet  to  be  achieved  and  depending 
for  achievement  on  his  own  co-operation,  but  as  an  opua 
operatvm  brought  about  once  and  for  all  by  Divine  agency 
"  before  the  beginning  of  the  world."  And  irom  the  intel- 
lectual acquiescence  in  this  notion  of  an  opus  operatuvi  to 
practical  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  "  elect "  to  unbounded 
licence  is  no  very  lengthy  stride."  But  of  course  when  once 
the  step  from  theolc^cal  mysticism  to  practical  licence  has 
been  taken,  practical  licence  long  enough  indulged  in  b 
certain  to  destroy  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  was  its  own 
progenitor.  Thus  once  more  religion  is  seen  to  rest  upon  a 
basis  of  compromise  between  elements  which  do  not  admit  of 
real  intellectual  reconciliation.  The  quietist  theory  which 
leads  to  practical  lawlessness  cannot  be  denied,  as  a  theory, 
without  striking  at  the  whole  intellectual  framework  of  religion 

'  I  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the  fanltless  iuigbt  with  which  Browning  has 
leprodncod  the  itate  of  mind  faater«d  bf  mysticism  of  the  type  spoken  of  ftbore  in 
hia  Jo/miuta  Aprieola  in  Meditatum.  It  is  intereatiag  to  sea  how  the  practical 
intalleet  of  Wealey  revolted  againit  the  note  of  mysticism  in  his  veraiooi  of  QennAO 
plettatic  poetry. 

"  O  Abgnind  velcher  lUU  Sunden 
Durch  Chriiti  Tod  Terschlungan  hat," 

becomes  in  hia  translation — 

"  My  sins  are  swallowed  up  in  thee," 

the  implication  of  an  apua  operatun  thus  entirely  TauisUng. 
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itself,  and  cannot  be  permanently  carried  out  in  practice 
without  reacting  in  a  deleterious  way  upon  religious  emotion. 

Now,  How  is  this  Internal  contradiction  to  be  met? 
Practical  common  sense,  after  ita  usual  fashion,  would  attempt 
to  meet  it  bj  the  reflection  that  yon  can  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  that  religious  enthusiasm  even  must  never  be 
carried  to  an  extreme  or  allowed  uncontrolled  mastery  of  life. 
Such  a  method  of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  we  see  realised  to 
perfection  in  the  attitude  of  mediation  which  that  eminently 
common  sense  institution,  the  Church  of  England,  has  tradition- 
ally maintained  between  religious  indiBerence  and  religious 
fanaticism.  But  however  excellent  this  attitude  of  common 
sense  may  be  in  its  practical  eflects,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  "  fanatics "  and  not  the  persons  oi 
lukewarm  and  "  rational "  piety  are  the  men  with  whom  the 
religious  experience  is  a  reality,  and  on  the  other  that  the 
religious  "  indifferentists,"  the  men  of  "  mere  morality,"  draw 
the  more  logical  conclusion  from  the  premisses  adopted  in 
common  by  themselves  and  the  partisans  of  "  rational "  piety 
as  ^^nst  the  fanatics.  A  "  region  of  good  sense,"  we  feel, 
must  always  rest  under  the  imputation  of  lukewarmoess  and 
superficiality  cast  by  a  Scriptural  writer  upon  Laodices. 

The  metaphysician's  method  of  dealing  with  the  puzzle  is 
far  other  j  here,  as  everywhere  where  he  has  to  do  with 
principles  which  refuse  to  be  carried  out  in  practice  except 
with  suicidal  results,  he  knows  be  is  in  the  presence  of  a  view 
of  the  world  which  is  vitiated  by  "  symbolic "  and  therefore 
untrue  elements,  and  he  is  at  once  prompted  to  sean^  in  the 
speculative  utterances  of  the  adherents  of  that  view  for  the 
source  of  the  contradiction.  In  the  case  of  religious  mysticiam 
he  has  not  far  to  look  before  he  discovers  what  he  is  seeking. 
In  the  mysticism  which  seems  to  be  the  final  and  highest 
expression  of  which  the  religions  theory  of  the  world — as 
religious — is  capable,  there  is,  to  the  eye  of  the  metaphysical 
critic,  an  incessant  alternation  between  two  ultimately  contra- 
dictory points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  got  beyond 
the  superficial  ethical  classification  of  men  and  their  deeds 
into  good  and  bad,  righteous  and  wicked,  and  can  look  on  the 
just  and  unjust  as  alike  filling  their  proper  place  in  a  supra- 
moral  order  which  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  simply  self- 
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coherent  and  self-maintaitiiiig.  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot, 
unless  it  is  to  degenerate  into  practical  indolence  and  licence, 
drop  the  conviction  that  the  world-order  itself  is  a  sort  of 
gigantic  struggle  between  the  good  which  has  to  be  made 
triumphant  and  the  evil  which,  at  present,  seems  to  have  the 
upper  hand  in  many  quarters  of  the  universe.  The  practical 
mystic  seems  never  quite  able  to  escape  from  the  alternatives 
of  Bensualism  or  Manicheism.' 

Or  one  may  express  the  same  thoi^ht  in  the  imaginative 
language  to  which  rel^ous  mysticism  is  partial,  by  saying 
that  the  mystic  never  quite  gets  clear  on  the  fundamental 
identity  of  the  realities  which  appear  to  him  as  God  and  the 
Devil  respectively.  What  I  mean  is  this:  he  finds  in  the 
world-order  the  cliaracter  of  completeness  and  self-ooherency 
which  is  what  he  is  always  requiring  of  his  own  moral  ideala 
Further  he  finds  that,  to  a  lai^  extent  at  any  rate,  the 
complete  world-order  provides  for  the  realisation  of  his  ideals. 
So  he  finds  that  order  eminently  admirable  and  deserving  of 
worship,  and  bestows  on  it  the  name  of  God.  Tet  there  is 
aDoth^  aqtect  of  the  same  world-order,  to  which  no  serious 
man  can  be  blind,  in  which  it  manifests  itself  as  superbly 
indifferent  to  our  ideals  and  our  moral  judgments,  in  which  it 
appears  as  an  overpowering  force  thwarting  and  making  havoc 
of  the  plans  of  life  and  theories  of  what  ot^ht  to  be  which  are 
set  up  by  finite  members  of  the  world-system  for  themselves. 
And  this  side  of  the  world-order  appears  to  the  average  man 
of  religion  as  bad  and  hateful,  and  is  baptized  by  him  with 
the  Qsme  of  "  Devil."  *  Thus  it  readUy  comes  about  that  he 
conceives  the  whole  life  of  the  Universe  as  a  struggle  between 
the  adorable  principle  he  calls  God  and  the  detestable  principle 
he  calls  Satan. 

And  yet,  all  the  time,  the  truth  is  staring  him  in  the 
face,  if  he  would  but  see  it,  that  the  struggle  exists  nowhere 
but  in  his  own  fancy,  and  that  the  system  of  the  universe 
is  one  and   the  same   in   its  double  aspect  as    friendly  and 

'  It  ii  InteiMting,  for  example,  to  ot»erve  how  BUke  ia  coiutaDtlr  pMiing  from 
tbe  MBerttOD  of  one  of  then  eitreineg  to  the  othfr.  Contrut,  for  iDstance,  UiB 
WDtiinent  of  "  Tho  Gtarden  of  Love  "  with  thrt  ot  the  lino*  "  To  TiraaJi," 

*  The  religloai  itpirits  of  Hellas,  on  the  contrarj,  found  preclaciT  this  upect  of 
tbe  world-ortler  most  worthy  of  wonder  and  reverence.  For  Sophocles  (AiUigone, 
014)  it  is  a  law  of  nature  tbat  oiSir  tpra  SrarCir  jSi^y  ranroKi  y'  tttrbt  Arat.  (Tie 
teit  of  th«  passage  la  UDcertain,  bat  tht  msauing  clear.) 
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ae  hostile  to  man  and  hie  uspirations.  It  is  only  the 
metapbysiciau,  and  not  the  myBtic,  who  can  Teoture  to 
recogmfle  thie  final  identity  of  "  God "  and  "  Devil,"  because 
mysticism  is,  in  its  very  essence,  intensely  pracHcdl,  and 
without  compromise  on  this  point  practice  is  impossible.  For 
practice  you  muat  be  content  to  recognise  the  antipathy  and 
the  stru^le  between  good  and  evil  as  a  final  retdity,  whether, 
as  in  mere  morality,  you  regard  the  contest  as  doubtful  and 
undecided,  or,  as  in  the  ethical  religions,  as  being  at  eveiy 
moment  decided  in  favour  of  good.  It  is  precisely  because 
metaphysics,  as  such,  ia  purely  speculative  and  has  no  branch 
of  moral  practice  founded  upon  it,  that  it  is  metaphysics,  and 
metaphysics  only,  which  can  consistently  and  permanently 
transcend  the  oppositions  of  morality  in  its  thinking,  and 
place  us  finally  "  beyond  good  and  bad," 

Thus  religion,  like  morality,  is  seen  to  be  easentially  a 
matter  of  compromise  between  views  which  are  finally  trrecon- 
cilabie.  And  with  the  recognition  of  this  fact  disappears  the 
last  vest^e  of  any  claim  that  might  be  made  on  the  part  d 
religious  doctrines  and  theories  to  convey  to  us  final  and 
consistent  speculative  knowledge.  We  may  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say.  Every  religious  doctrine,  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  of 
practical  importance,  must  be  more  or  less  speculatively  false. 
Or,  what  is  the  same  fact  looked  at  from  another  side,  no  men 
truth  is  of  any  real  avail  as  a  guide  to  moral  practice.  For 
without  illusion  and  compromise  not  recognised  for  what  it  is 
practice  is  impossible. 

The  full  perception  of  this  truth  is  not  without  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  understanding  of  the  true  relation 
between  "  science "  and  "  religion."  If  only  we  will  see 
clearly  that  mere  truth  is  of  no  use  as  a  guide  in  practice, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  guiding  ideas  which  are  of 
practical  use  cannot  be  altc^ther  true,  the  notion  of  a  "conflict 
between  religion  and  science"  will  lose  all  meaning  for  w. 
For  we  shall  then  readily  perceive  that  the  real  enemy  of  the 
life  of  practical  "  faith  "  is  not  scientific  knowledge,  but  on  the 
one  hand  the  unintel^ent  eccleaiosticism  which  mistakes  iU 
own  formulce  for  scientific  truths,  and  consequently  insists  that 
all  religious  experience  shall  express  itself  in  just  thoee  iarnii 
and   no   others,   and   on   the   other  the  equally  unintelligent 
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scientific  rationaliBm  which  cannot  underetand  that  au  idea 
may  poeaeas  the  highest  value  for  practical  purposes  as  estab- 
lishiiig  au  ideal  of  conduct  without  being  "  verifiable  "  or  even 
ultimately  true. 

We  have  now,  if  our  analyeis  of  the  practical  life  is  in  its 
main  outlines  correct,  traced  the  experiences  which  ^ree  in 
containing  an  element  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  from 
their  simple  beginning  in  individual  anticipations  and  memories 
of  a  pleasant  and  unpleasant  character  up  to  their  culmination 
in  an  attitude  towards  the  world  and  human  life  based  upon 
the  assumed  identification  of  our  judgment  of  approval  with  a 
force  or  reality  which  upholds  and  sustains  every  department 
of  the  world  of  experience.  We  have  found  at  every  stc^  of 
our  journey  that  the  theoretical  aaaumptious  upon  which  the 
moral  view  of  life  is  based  and  the  concepts  with  which  it 
operates  prove  to  be  in  the  last  resort  composed  of  contradictory 
factors,  the  ama^matiou  of  which  into  a  consistent  theory  is 
finally  unthinkable 

As  we  advanced  towards  the  final  culmination  of  morality 
in  practical  religion  we  saw  the  notions  of  "  guilt,"  "  desert," 
"  obligation,"  and  "  free  will,"  which  ordinary  ethics  assumea  as 
fundamental,  lose  both  scientific  meaning  and  practical  validity. 
And  even  the  life  of  practical  religion,  we  have  learned,  though 
it  dispenses  with  bo  many  of  the  uncritical  assumptions  of 
mere  morality,  needs  as  its  basis  the  assumption  for  practical 
purposes  of  a  standpoint  which  metaphysical  criticism  must 
finally  reject  as  self-contradictory  and  unintelligible. 

What  is  the  conclusion  to  which  this  body  of  results 
unmistakably  points  ?  It  is  this,  that  ethics,  resting,  as  we 
have  seen  that  it  does  in  all  its  stages,  upon  concepts  which 
are  tainted  with  illuaion  and  cannot  be  pui^ed  ftom  that 
illusion  without  suicidal  results,  cannot  be  founded,  except  ia 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  upon  a  doctrine 
of  metaphysical  first  principles,  and  can  still  less  be  r^arded 
as  itoelf  affording  the  sole  and  sufficient  basis  for  a  meta- 
physical theory  of  the  ultimate  character  of  existence.  Ethics, 
to  be  successfully  founded  upon  principles  of  ultimate  meta- 
physical validity,  would  have  to  be  divested  of  its  special 
character  as  a  science  of  human  ideals — since  none  of  our 
ideals  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  au  ultimately  self-consistent 
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character.  And  t^ain,  a  metaphysic  founded  upon  ethics 
would  be  a  metaphysic  of  baseless  and  ultimately  unmeaning 
asBumptions — in  a  word,  a  science  of  "  make  believe." 

It  is  only  when  ethics  is  founded  upon  the  patient  examina- 
tion of  the  concrete  facts  of  the  moral  life,  i.e.  upon  the  data 
supplied  by  psychol(^,  eociolt^,  and  the  other  sciences  which 
have  to  do  with  empirical  human  nature,  and  when  metaphysics, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  allowed  to  set  about  the  work  of  criticiaiug 
the  various  theories  that  profess  to  express  the  results  of  human 
experience  in  absolute  independence  of  any  forgone  conclusions, 
ethical  or  otherwise,  that  either  study  can  be  adequately 
pursued.  An  ethical  theoiy  which  shall  take  into  account  all 
the  phases  of  our  moral  life  and  attempt  to  group  them  in  the 
order  of  their  increasing  depth  and  complexity, — a  metaphysical 
theory  which  shall  apply  its  standard  of  ultimate  intelligibility 
without  fear  or  favour  to  all  our  most  cherished  ideals, — these 
two  can  only  flourish  where  neither  is  allowed  to  intrude  into 
the  province  of  the  other.  The  consequence  of  a  "  cont^nina- 
tion  "  of  the  two,  whether  by  forcing  our  study  of  the  facts  of 
morahty  into  a  form  dictated  by  a  priori  coDsideiatioos  <^ 
metaphysics  or  by  compelling  our  metaphysics  to  swallow 
without  analysis  a  bolus  of  "  ethical  postulates,"  can  only  be 
a  bastard  discipline  which  is  neither  unmutilated  ethics  nor 
uncomipted  metaphysics. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  value 
of  inquiries  of  the  type  which  used  to  he  called  "  Metaphysic 
of  Ethics."  For  there  will  always  remain  the  necessity  that 
the  concepts  upon  which  men,  at  various  stages  of  their  moral 
development,  act  should  be  subjected  from  time  to  time  to 
criticism  by  the  science  which  takes  as  its  object  the  discovery 
of  the  formal  characteristics  of  pure  experience,  and  as  its 
standard  of  ultimate  truth  the  entire  absence  of  ultimately 
non -experiential  and  therefore  contradictory  elements.  So 
long  as  it  is  still  possible  to  put  forward  notions  which  such 
criticism  can  easily  show  to  be  ultimately  unintelligible  as  if 
they  were  the  flist  principles  and  unchallenged  axioms  of 
philosophical  truth, — in  other  words,  so  long  as  human  beings 
are  still  capable  of  confused  thinking  and  unintelligent  com- 
promise, the  "  Metaphysic  of  Ethics "  will  have  plenty  of 
critical,  though — if  our  argument  has  not  been  throi^out 
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faUacioas — not  of  cooBtructive  work  to  do.  Only  the  proper 
place  for  tmch  critical  work  will  always  be,  as  we  can  now 
undeiHtand,  at  the  end,  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  our  ethical 
studies. 

The  indispensable  prerequisite  of  serious  metaphysical 
criticism,  in  ethics  as  in  all  other  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  is  a  Phenomenology ^ — that  is,  a  collection  of  leading 
and  typical  examplen  of  a  certain  side  of  our  experiences  as 
human  beings,  described  with  the  greatest  fulness  and  accuracy 
attainable,  and  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  the  lines  along  which 
the  more  complex  types  of  experience  have,  in  all  probability, 
grown  up  out  of  the  simpler.  Were  our  experience  as  human 
beings  confined  to  the  phases  studied  by  any  particidar  science — 
sach,  for  instance,as  ethics — such  a  Phenomenolt^  or  panoramic 
view  of  the  development  of  intelligence  in  a  single  direction 
would  be  the  sole  and  sufficient  content  of  a  system  of  experi- 
ential philosophy.  But  since  the  very  fact  that  concrete 
experience  presents  very  diverse  phases  or  aspects,  each  of 
which  has  primarily  to  he  studied  in  isolation  from  the  leat, 
sets  us  upon  the  task  of  comparing  the  results  of  our  different 
Bcieotific  inquiries,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  some  general 
notion  of  the  character  of  experience  as  a  single  whole,  we  are 
necessarily  driven  forward  ^m  the  construction  of  a  Fbeno- 
menc^ogy  to  criticise  its  contents  in  the  light  of  the  standard 
of  all-comptehensivenesB  and  complete  internal  coherency  which 
we  have  called  that  of  "  pure  "  experienca 

The  business  of  such  a  philosophical  "  critique  "  of  human 
experience  will  thus  be  twofold.  It  must,  in  the  first  place, 
attempt  to  discover  the  formal  characteristics  which  belong  to 
any  and  every  true  expression  of  "  experience  "  simply  in  virtue 
of  its  experiential  character,  and,  in  the  second  place,  must 
examine  the  principles,  axioms,  or  "  catteries "  made  use  of 
by  various  sciences  in  the  description  of  experience,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  any  of  them  are  "  formal "  characteristics 
of  a  pnre  or  non-symbolic  experience,  and,  if  not,  at  what  point 
and  why  "  symbolic  "  elements  enter  into  them.  The  former 
of  these  tasks,  when  systematically  carried  out,  results  in  a 
general  science  of  metaphysics ;  the  latter  would  naturally  take 
the  shape  of  a  series  of  metaphysical  criticisms,  or  bodies  <^ 
implied  metaphysics,  answering  to  the  various  main  divisions 
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of  empiiicsl  science.  We  should  then  have,  if  the  work  of 
the  philosopher  could  be  completely  executed,  not  only  a 
Metaphysics  of  Ethics,  but  Metaphysics  of  Nature,  of  Art,  and 
of  Religion — not  to  speak  of  a  still  more  general  Metaphysics 
of  Society — which  would  have  useful  work  to  perform  in  the 
criticism  and  the  castigation  of  the  hypotheses  of  the  un- 
pbiloeophical  sociologist.  As  ethics,  according  to  the  view  of 
the  clear-sighted  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world,  is  ultimately 
a  subdiTision  of  the  wider  science  of  politics,  or,  as  we  Bhould 
now  say,  of  society,  so  the  Metaphysics  of  Ethics  would,  in  a 
completed  system  of  human  knowledge,  rank  as  one  seotioD, 
and  not  the  least  important  section,  of  the  Metaphysios  of 
Society. 

We  may  conjecture  that  with  the  advance  of  human 
knowledge  the  special  sciences  will  tend  more  and  more  to 
fall  into  two  well  organised  groups,  each  of  course  provided 
with  its  subordinate  collections  of  mere  observations,  a  body  of 
natural  sciences,  more  or  less  closely  cohering  together  and 
resting  upon  a  common  basis  supplied  by  the  concepts  of  the 
conservation  and  transformation  of  ouei^,  and  a  similar  group 
of  social  sciences,  also  internally  oi^nised  and  connected  by 
a  common  basis  of  psychology.  It  will  only  be  when,  by  the 
creation  of  some  such  organised  science  of  social  forms,  ethics 
has  been  assigned  to  its  proper  place  in  a  general  description 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  human  life,  that  the  work  of 
the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics  will  be  capable  of  satisfactory  execu- 
tion. At  present,  having  regard  to  the  chaotic  condition  of 
ethical  study  itself,  we  have  no  sufficient  warrant  for  supposing 
that  the  ethical  ideas  which  are  from  time  to  time  declared  to 
rank  as  "  ultimate  postulates  "  of  thought  are  "  ultimate  "  even 
in  the  sense  of  being  indispensable  working  hypotheses  within 
the  department  of  ethics  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  being  any- 
thing mcffe.  In  combating  many  current  ethical  supersti- 
tions the  metaphysician  is  presumably  fighting  foes  whom  the 
pn^ress  of  investigation  into  ethical  facts  would  of  iteelf 
ultimately  destroy  without  his  assistance.' 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  led  back  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
a  conclusion  already  expressed  in  an  earlier  chapter,  that  the 
really  pressing  problem  for  ethical  students  at  the  present  day 
'  E.g.  "FrM  Will,"  "Uncondition*!  Obligitioo." 
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is  the  collection  of  a  body  of  facts  relative  to  the  ethical 
opinioDS  and  emotions  actually  formed  by  different  individuals 
and  difierent  classes  of  society.  Without  the  mateiial  supplied 
by  this  preliminary  examination  of  the  facts  ethics  will  be 
condemned  in  the  fiittire,  as  in  the  past,  to  the  unprofitable 
task  vf  threshing  the  old  straw  fiom  which  all  the  grain  was 
long  ago  beaten  out  by  Flato  and  Aristotle.  If  this  necessary 
but  tedious  preliminary  inquiry  is  seriously  undertaken,  it 
may  not  place  ethics  in  a  position  to  dictate  "  postulates  "  to 
the  metaphyBician,  but  it  should  at  least  enable  us  to  conetmct 
upon  a  basis  of  psychol<^ca]  analysis  a  picture  of  the  succeesive 
stages  by  which  moral  development  advances  from  an  almost 
animal  beginning  to  its  final  culmination  in  the  life  of  the 
hero  and  the  sage.  To  such  a  constructive  Phenomenology  of 
Ethics  I  f^ar  this  Essay  cannot  claim  to  have  made  any  direct 
contribution ;  I  should,  however,  be  fiiin  to  hope  that  out 
criticism  of  popular  misconceptions  has,  here  and  there  at 
ieaet,  pointed  the  way  to  the  true  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  the  methods  of  moral  science. 

Our  discussion  may  at  times  have  led  us,  to  all  appear- 
ances, tax  away  from  the  question  of  philosophical  method 
which  we  proposed  at  the  outset  to  answer.  Yet  it  will,  I 
think,  be  found  that  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
chapters  arises  naturally  from  our  adherence  to  a  single 
principle  of  philosophical  criticism,  explained  and  explicitly 
defended  in  our  opening  pages.  If  it  be  true,  ae  we  then 
contended,  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  philosophical  study 
is  the  description  of  experience,  considered  as  a  single  all- 
embracing  system,  in  terms  which  are  themselves  resolvable  into 
contents  of  experiences  of  which  the  conditions  are  definitely 
known,  then  it  must  follow  that  the  only  way  to  ascertain 
whether  the  concepts  of  ethics  are  capable  of  being  expressed 
in  such  purely  experiential  terms  is  to  attempt  such  an 
analysis  of  ethical  modes  of  thought  as  we  have  tried  to  give 
in  the  third  and  following  chapters  of  this  Essay.  And  it  must 
also  follow,  that  our  refusal  to  accord  to  any  of  the  cat^ories 
of  ethics  ultimate  validity  or  even  intelligibility  for  meta- 
physics can  only  be  met  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  showing 
that  our  analysis  is  false  or  by  proving  that  the  contradictions 
it  has  detected  are  not  really  contradictory. 
2k 
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Fending  such  refatation  we  are,  I  think,  at  least  entitled  to 
the  piesumption  of  correotneas  affbrded  hj  the  substantial  ^lee- 
meot  ttetween  oar  own  verdict  upon  "  morality  "  as  a  coherent 
system  and  that  which  has  been  passed  by  the  religious  con- 
sciousness in  all  agee.  Where  religion  itself,  in  its  highest  forms 
on  one  side  at  least  an  outgrowth  of  the  ethical  spirit,  is  found 
preferring  the  pubUcau  to  the  Pharisee  and  declaring  the 
"  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law "  to  be  no  better  than 
"  filthy  rags,"  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  philosophical 
criticism,  which  has  no  practical  purposes  of  its  own  to  cany 
out,  and  therefore  can  afford  to  consider  the  phenomena  of 
morality  without  prejudice  oi  favour,  finds  the  ethical  view 
of  the  world  finally  unsatisfactory  and  unintelligible. 

And  there  is  this  important  difference  between  our  position 
and  that  of  the  man  of  religion.  When  the  man  of  religion 
bids  you  live  in  a  supennoral  way  there  is  always  the  practical 
danger  that  he  will  be  only  too  literally  obeyed.  Antinomian- 
ism  in  practice  numbers  the  basest  as  well  as  some  of  the 
noblest  of  mankind  among  its  votariea  Hence,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  religion,  if  it  is  to  remain  of  practical  use  as  a 
guide  through  life,  is  driven  with  strange  inconsistency  to 
recommend  men  not  to  be  too  religious.  It  is  good,  sometimes 
and  in  some  things,  to  hve  "  beyond  good  and  bad  " ;  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  live  permanently  in  so  rarefied  an  atmosphere, 
"  Mutual  forgiveness  of  eeich  vice,"  for  instance,  is  an  admirable 
thing  in  private  Ufe,  and  so  is  the  refusal  to  "judge"  our 
friends ;  but  you  could  not  maintain  the  social  fabric  unim- 
paired unless,  in  your  public  relations  at  least,  you  treat  crime 
as  something  to  he  requited  according  to  its  deserts,  and  moral 
shortcomings — or  at  least  some  of  them — as  things  to  be 
judged  with  impartial  severity.  But  philosophy  is  damned  to 
no  such  standing  contradiction.  As — in  Aristotelian  phrase — 
it  is  the  foundation  of  no  "  art,"  it  has  no  need  to  compromise 
with  practical  necessities,  and,  in  our  speculative  thinking  at 
least,  we  can  afibrd  to  recognise  moral  distinctions  for  the 
superficial  things  they  are  without  mi^vit^  as  to  ulterior 
consequences.  Seligion  has  its  Jacks  of  Leyden,  but  there 
are  no  Anabaptists  of  metaphysica 

Though,  of  course,  it  is  equally  true  that  metaphysica  is 
as  impotent  for  direct  good  as  for  direct  barm  in  the  spbeie 
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of  conduct.  The  ice-water  of  metaphyaioal  speculation  neither 
destroys  nor  suatains  the  active  life,  whereas  the  strong  wine 
of  religion,  if  it  turns  in  the  corrupted  nature  to  poison, 
miniaters  strength  and  vigour  to  the  frame  of  the  funda- 
mentally healthy.  It  is  thus,  I  conceive,  a  pure  mistake  to 
think  that  metaphysics  could  ever  furnish  a  subetitute  for 
practical  religion.  The  metaphyfiician,  being  by  nature  a  critic 
and  analyst  of  experiences,  may  find  "  faith  "  more  difficult 
than  most  men,  but,  if  he  is  to  act  as  well  as  to  think,  there 
must  be  occasions  when  he  does  well  to  come  out  of  bis 
metaphysical  shell  and  abandon  himself  to  the  current  of 
vigorous  practical  emotion.  For  action  he  too  must  have  his 
"  religion,"  even  though  he  knows  in  his  reflective  moments 
that  no  man's  region,  not  even  his  own,  is  unalloyed  truth. 
In  fact,  the  very  knowledge  that  no  rel^on  can  be  quite  the 
truth  should  save  the  metaphysiciau  from  the  temptation  to 
treat  any  as  mere  error. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  there  are  many  points  of 
interest  and  importance  raised  by  our  general  concepticHi  of 
the  metaphysical  problem  to  which  we  have  in  the  present 
Essay  been  quite  tumble  to  do  justice.  It  is  clear  that  we 
might,  for  instance,  be  asked  to  say  whether  we  regard  the 
contents  of  an  experience  and  the  experiencing  process  itself 
as  inseparable  or  not,  and  again,  whether  we  recognise  the 
existence  of  anything  inaccessible  to  the  human  experiences 
with  which  alone  human  knowledge  has  to  concern  itself  It 
might  even  be  suggested — though  I  do  not  myself  think  the 
suggestion  fully  intelligible — that  the  human  mind,  even  at 
its  best,  is  such  an  uneven  reflecting  sur&ce  as  is  spoken  of 
by  Bacon,  and  inevitably  "distorts"  the  contents  which  it 
experiences.  In  a  word,  we  might  find  ourselves  called  upon 
to  deal  with  all  the  issues  which  are  popidarly  regarded  as 
summed  up  in  the  opposition  of  "  Bealism "  and  "  Idealism." 
If  we  have  on  the  whole  avoided  the  discussion  of  these 
issues,  it  has  not  been  so  much  from  not  having  an  opinion 
upon  them  as  because  the  determination  of  th«a  did  not  seem 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  purpose,  which  was,  after  all, 
only  to  gain  a  firm  basis  for  a  conception  of  the  relation 
between  metaphysics  and  ethics.  For  this  piurpose  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  ask  whether  the  experiences  which  are 
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the  material  of  all  onr  knowledge  are  separable  from  the  states 
which  experience  them  or  not  The  question  ia  one  which 
I  ehould  Dot  be  uowilling  to  diacuas  at  a  more  anitable  oppor- 
tunity, but  for  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  as 
&t  as  I  can  see,  the  onus  prohandi  rests  altc^ther  upon  the 
philosopher  who  maintains  that  experience  and  its  contents 
are  two — in  other  words,  on  the  "  realist."  And  I  may  perhaps 
add  that  I  have  not  as  yet  met  a  "  realist "  ai^umeut  which 
appeared  to  be  free  &om  obvious  £allacie& 

Indeed  the  only  really  forcible  "  realist "  contention  seems 
to  be  the  favourite  one  that  "  idealism,"  or  "  Berkleyaiiism," 
or  whatever  other  name  you  prefer  for  the  opposing  view, 
leads  logically  to  Solipsism,  an  ai^ument  which  loses  all  its 
weight  as  soon  as  you  realise  that  the  distinction  between 
"  myself"  and  others  is  not  original,  but  is  as  much  a  creation 
of  the  psychological  mechanism  as  e.g.  the  distinction  between 
myself  to-day  and  myself  of  yesterday.  This  again  is  a  topic 
upon  which  it  would,  in  another  context,  be  profitable  to 
enlarge ;  but  I  must  here  content  myself  with  remarking  that 
it  is  at  least  a  hi^  assumption  that  what  I  call  "  my " 
mental  states  and  those  of  others  may  not  form  together  the 
contents  of  a  wider  consciousness,  much  as  the  p^cbical  con- 
comitants of  excitements  in  different  r^ons  of  "  my  own  " 
brain  together  form  "  my "  consoiousnees.  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  assert  the  existence  of  such  a  "  universal "  conscious- 
ness or  "  world  soul"  I  do,  however,  say  that  the  experience 
of  religion  point  in  that  direction,  that  the  notion  is  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  that  a  philosopher  who  sets  himself,  as  Mr. 
Bashdall,  unless  I  misunderstand  his  dri^F,  has  done  in  his 
recent  volume  of  sermons,  to  prove  that  such  a  notion  is 
"  utterly  and  entirely  without  meaning,"  has,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  his  work  cut  out  for  him.' 

Tempting,  however,  as  it  is  to  follow  up  these  topics  and 
to  confirm  our  original  position  by  an  exposure  of  the  weak 
places  in  an  enemy's  armonr,  the  task  is,  aAer  all,  not  entirely 
germane  to  our  own  problem.  With  our  verdict  upon  the 
ultimate  coherency  of  the  "  religious  "  view  of  the  world  with 
itself  that  problem  has,  by  implication,  received  its  solution. 
The  final  break-down  of  religious  ideas  when  treated  as  a  fund 

'  Dodriiu  and  DtvdopmeiU,  p.  7. 
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of  true  iDformittioQ  about  the  nature  of  the  real  world  ie  itself 
the  beat  proof  that  the  study  of  the  practical  life  in  all  its 
stages  is,  and  always  must  be,  entirely  independent  of  all 
preconceived  metaphysical  notions,  and  that  no  "  postulates " 
can  be  forced  by  ethics  or  uatiiral  theology  upon  a  reluctant 
jnetaphyaic.  For  morality  and  religion  the  one  thing  needful, 
for  metaphysics  the  one  thing  "  suspect,"  is  a  vein  of  ardent 
natural  emotion  unchecked  and  unsophisticated  by  philosophical 
reflection  upon  the  ultimate  constitution  of  things.  Ethics 
and  religion  can  never  afford  to  forget,  nor  metaphysics  to  re- 
member, the  aphorism  of  a  great  moral  and  religious  thinker — 
"  the  tigers  of  wrath  are  wiser  than  the  horses  of  instruction." 


Prinltdh  R.  ft  R.  Clakk,  Liiiimi,  EdtmiurtA 
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